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THE HOUSE WITH THE BROKEN SHUTTER. 

Bv GILBERT PARKER. 


He stands in the porch of the world— 

( M^ 7 iy should the door be shut ?) 

The gray wolf waits at his heel, 

{Why is the window barred?) 

Wild is the trail from the Kimash Hills, 

The blight has fallen on bush and tree, 

The choking earth has swallowed the streams, 
Hungry and cold is the Red Patrol : 

(Why should the door be shut ?) 

The Scarlet Hunter has come to bide— 

(Why is the windoiv bari'ed ?) 

P IERRE stopped to listen. The voice 
singing was clear and soft, yet 
strong—a inezzo~sopra 7 io without any 
culture save that of practice and native 
taste. It had a singular charm—a 
sweet fantastic sincerity. He stood still 
and fastened his eyes on the house, a few 
rods away. It stood on a knoll perching 
above Fort Ste. Anne. Years had passed 
since Pierre had visited the Fort, and he 
was now on his way to it again, after 
many wanderings. The house had stood 
here in the old days, and he remembered it 
very well, for against it John Marcey, the 
Company’s man, was shot by Stroke 
Laforce, of the Mounted Police, the Riders 
of the Plains. Looking now, he saw that 
the shutter, which had been pulled off to 
bear the body away, was hanging there 
just as he had placed it, with seven of its 
slats broken and a dark stain in one 
corner. Something more of John Marcey 
than memory attached to that shutter. 
His eyes dwelt on it long—he recalled the 
scene : a night with stars and no moon, 
a huge bonfire to light the Indians at 
their dance, and Marcey, Laforce, and 
many others there, among whom was 
Lucille, the little daughter of Gyng the 
Factor. Marcey and Laforce were only 
boys then, neither yet twenty-three, 
and they were friendly rivals with the 
sweet little coquette, who gave her favours 
133. October, 1894. 


with a singular impartiality and justice. 
Once Marcey had given her a gold spoon. 
Laforce responded with a tiny fretted silver 
basket. Laforce was delighted to see her 
carrying her basket—till she opened it and 
showed the spoon inside. There were 
many mock quarrels, in one of which 
Marcey sent her a letter by the Company’s 
courier, covered with great seals, saying, 
“ I return you the hairpin, the egg-shell, 
and the white wolfs tooth. Go to your 
Laforce, or whatever his ridiculous name 
may be.” 

In this way the pretty game ran on, 
the little golden - haired, golden - faced, 
golden-voiced child dancing so gaily in 
their hearts, but nestling in them too, 
after her wilful fashion, until the serious 
thing came—the tragedy. 

On the mad night when all ended, she 
was in the gayest, the most elf-like spirits. 
All went well until Marcey dug a hole in 
the ground, put a stone in it, and, burying 
it, said it was Laforce’s heart. Then 
Laforce pretended to ventriloquise, and 
mocked Marcey’s slight stutter. That 
was the beginning of the trouble, and 
Lucille, like any lady of the world, 
troubled at Laforce’s unkindness, tried to 
smooth things over—tried very gravely. 
But the playful rivalry of many months 
changed its composition suddenly as 
through some delicate yet powerful 
chemical action, and the savage in both 
men broke out suddenly. Where motives 
and emotions are few they arc the more 
vital, their action is the more violent. No 
one knew quite what the two young men 
said to each other, but presently, while 
the Indian dance was on, they drew to 
the side of the house, and had their 
duel out in the half-shadows, no one know¬ 
ing, till the shots rang on the night, and 
John Marcey, without a cry sprang into 
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the air and fell face upwards, shot through 
the heart. 

They tried to take the child away, but 
she would not go ; and when they carried 
Marcey on the shutter she followed close 
by, resisting her father’s wishes and 
commands. And just before they made a 
prisoner of Laforce, she said to him very 
quietly—so like a woman she was—“ I 
will give you back the basket, and the 
riding-whip, and the other things, and I 
will never forgive you—never—no,never! ” 

Stroke Laforce had given himself up, 
had himself ridden to Winnipeg, a thou¬ 
sand miles, and told his story. Then 
the sergeant’s stripes had been stripped 
from his arm, he had been tried, and on 
his own statement had got twelve years’ 
imprisonment. Ten years had passed 
since then—since Marcey was put away 
in his grave, since Pierre left Fort Ste. 
Anne, and he had not seen it or Lucille 
in all that time. But he knew that Gyng 
was dead, and that his widow and her 
child had gone south or east somewhere ; 
of Laforce after his sentence he had never 
heard. 

He stood looking at the house from the 
shade of the solitary pine-tree near it, 
recalling every incident of that fatal night. 
He had the gift of looking at a thing in 
its true proportions, perhaps because he 
had little emotion and a strong brain, or 
perhaps because early in life his emotions 
were rationalised. Presently he heard 
the voice again : — 

He waits at the threshold stone— 

(Why should the key-hole rust 

The eagle broods at his side, 

(Why should the blind be drawn ?) 

Long has he watched, and far has he called— 

The lonely sentinel of the North— 

“ Who goes there ? ” to the wandering soul: 

Heavy of heart is the Red Patrol— 

(Why should the key-hole rust ?) 

The Scarlet Hunter is sick for home, 

(Why should the blmd be drawn ?) 

Now he recognised the voice. Its 
golden timbre brought back a young girl’s 
golden face and golden hair. It was 
summer, and the window with the broken 
shutter was open. He was about to go 
to it, when a door of the house opened, 
and a girl appeared. She was tall, with 
rich yellow hair falling loosely about her 
head, she had a strong, finely cut chin and 
a broad brow, under which a pair of deep 
blue eyes shone—violet blue, rare and 
fine. She stood looking down at the Fort 
for a few moments, unaware of Pierre’s 


presence. But presently she saw him 
leaning against the tree, and she started 
as from a spirit. 

‘‘ Monsieur 1 ” she said—“ Pierre ! ” and 
stepped forward again from the doorway. 

He came to her, and ‘‘ Ah,petite Lucille,” 
he said, “you remember me, eh ?—and yet 
so many years ago 1 ” 

“But you remember me,” she an¬ 
swered, “ and I have changed so much ! ” 

“It is the man who should remember, 
the woman may forget if she will.” 

Pierre did not mean to pay a compli¬ 
ment ; he was merely thinking. 

She made a little gesture of deprecation. 
“ I was a child,” she said. 

Pierre lifted a shoulder slightly. 
“What matter? It is sex that I 
mean. What difference to me—five, or 
forty, or ninety? It is all sex. It is only 
lovers, the hunters of fireflies, that think 
of age— 77 iais oui!'^ 

She had a way of looking at you before 
she spoke,as though she were trying to find 
what she actually thought. She was one 
after Pierre’s own heart, and he knew it; 
but just here he wondered where all that 
ancient coquetry was gone, for there were 
no tnaces of it left; she was steady of 
eye, reposeful, rich in form and face, and 
yet not occupied with herself. He had 
only seen her for a minute or so, yet 
he was sure that what she was just now 
she was always, or nearly so, for the habits 
of a life leave their mark, and show 
through every phase of emotion and 
incident whether it be light or grave. 

“ I think I understand you,” she said. 
“ I think I always did a little, from the 
time you stayed with Grab the idiot at 
Fort o’ God, and fought the Indians when 
the others left. Only—men said ted 
things of you, and my father did not like 
you, and you spoke so little to me 
ever. Yet I mind how you used to sit 
and watch me, and I also mind when you 
rode the man down who stole my pony, 
and brought them both back.” 

Pierre smiled —he was pleased at this. 
“ Ah, my young friend,” he said, “ I do 
not forget that either, for though he had 
shaved my ear with a bullet, you would 
not have him handed over to the Riders 
of the Plains—such a tender heart ! ” 

Her eyes suddenly grew wide. She 
was childlike in her amazement, indeed, 
childlike in all ways, for she was very 
sincere. It was her great advantage to 
live where nothing was required of her but 
truth, she had not suffered that sickness, 
social artifice, ’ 
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“I never knew,” she said, ‘‘that he 
had shot at you—never! You did not 
tell that.” 

“There is a time for everything—the 
time for that was not till now.” 

“What could I have done then?” 

“You might have left it to me. I am 
not so pious that I can’t be merciful to 
the sinner. But this man—this Brickney— 
was a vile scoundrel always, and I wanted 
him locked up. I would have shot him 
myself, but I was tired of doing the 
duty of the law. Yes, yes,” he added, 
as he saw her smile a little. “It is so. 
I have love for justice, even I, Pretty 
Pierre. Why not justice on myself? 
Ha ! The law does not its duty. And 
maybe some day I shall have to do its 
work on myself. Some are coaxed out of 
life, some are kicked out, and some open 
the doors quietly for themselves, and go 
a-hunting Outside.” 

“They used to talk as if one ought 
to fear you,” she said, “ but ”—she 
looked him straight in the eyes —“ but 
maybe that’s because you’ve never hid 
any badness.” 

“It is no matter, anyhow,” he an¬ 
swered. “ I live in the open, I walk in 
the open road, and I stand by what I do 
to the open law and the gospel. It is my 
whim—every man to his own saddle 1 ” 

“ It is ten years,” she said abruptly. 

“Ten years less five days,” he an¬ 
swered as sententiously. 

“Come inside,” she said quietly, and 
turned to the door. 

Without a word he turned also, but 
instead of going direct to the door came 
and touched the broken shutter and the 
dark stain on one corner with a deli¬ 
cate forefinger. Out of the' corner of 
his eye he could see her on the doorstep, 
looking intently. 

He spoke as if to himself: “It has not 
been touched since then—no. It was 
hardly big enough for him, so his legs 
hung over. Ah, yes, ten years—Abroad, 
John Marcey 1 ” Then, as if still musing, 
he turned to the girl : “ He had no father 
or mother—no one, of course ; so that it 
wasn’t so bad after all. If you’ve lived 
with the tongue in the last hole of the 
buckle as you’ve gone, what matter when 
you go ! Oest egal —it is all the same ! ” 

Her face had become pale as he spoke, 
but no muscle stirred ; only her eyes 
filled with a deeper colour, and her hand 
closed tightly on the door-jamb. “ Come 
in, Pierre,” she said, and entered. He 
followed her, ' “ My mother is at the 


Fort,” she added, “but she will be back 
soon.” 

She placed two chairs not far from the 
open door. They sat, and Pierre slowly 
rolled a cigarette and lighted it. 

“ How long have you lived here ? ” he 
asked presently. 

“ It is seven years since we came first,” 
she replied. “ After that night they said 
the place was haunted, and no one would 
live in it, but when my father died 
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my mother and I came for three years. 
Then we went east, and again came 
back, and here we have been.” 

“ The shutter ? ” Pierre asked. 

They needed few explanations—their 
minds were moving with the same 
thought. 

“ I would not have it changed, and of 
course no one cared to touch it. So it 
has hung there.” 
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“As I placed it ten years ago,” he 
said. 

They both became silent for a time, and 
at last he said : “ Marcey had no one— 
Sergeant Laforce a mother.” 

“ It killed his mother,” she whispered, 
looking into the white sunlight. She was 
noting how it was flashed from the bark 
of the birch-trees near the Fort. 

“ His mother died,” she added again, 
quietly. “ It killed her—the gaol for 
him ! ” 

“ An eye for an eye,” he responded. 

“ Do you think that evens John Mar- 
cey’s death ? ” she sighed. 

“As far as Marcey’s concerned,” he 
answered. “ Laforce has his own reckon¬ 
ing besides.” 

“ It was not a murder,” she urged. 

“ It was a fair fight,” he replied firmly, 
“and Laforce shot straight.” He was 
trying to think why she lived here, why the 
broken shutter still hung there, why the 
matter had settled so deeply on her. He 
remembered the song she was singing, 
the legend of the Scarlet Hunter, the 
fabled Saviour of the North. 

Heavy of heart is the Red Patrol — 

{Why should the key-hole rust 

The Scarlet Hunter is sick for home, 

(Why should the blmd be draw?t ?) 

He repeated the words, lingering on 
them. He loved to come at the truth 
of things by allusive, far-off reflections, 
rather than by the sharp questioning of 
the witness-box. He had imagination, 
refinement in such things. A light dawned 
on him as he spoke the words—all became 
clear. She sang of the Scarlet Hunter, 
but she meant some one else! That 
was it :— 

Hungry and cold is the Red Patrol— 

(]Wiy should the door be shut ?) 

The Scarlet Hunter has come to bide, 

(Why is the window barred ?) 

But why did she live here? To get used 
to a thought, to have it so near her, that 
if the man—if Laforce himself came, she 
would have herself schooled to endure the 
shadow and the misery of it all ? Ah, that 
was it ! The little girl, who had seen her 
big lover killed, who had said she would 
never forgive the other, who had sent 
him back the fretted-silver basket, the 
riding-whip, and other things, had kept 
the criminal in her mind all these years ; 
had, out of her childish coquetry, grown 
into—what ? As a child she had been 


wise for her years—almost too wise. 
'^Vhat had happened? She had probably 
felt sorrow for Laforce at first, and after¬ 
wards had shown active sympathy, and at 
last—no, he felt that she had not quite 
forgiven him, that, whatever was, she had 
not hidden the criminal in her heart. But 
why did she sing that song? Her heart 
was pleading for him—for the criminal. 
Had she and her mother gone to Winni¬ 
peg to be near Laforce, to comfort him ? 
Was Laforce free now, and was she un¬ 
willing? It was so strange that she 
should thus have carried on her childhood 
into her womanhood. But he guessed 
her—she had imagination. 

“ His mother died in my arms in Win¬ 
nipeg,” she said abruptly at last. “I’m 
glad I was some comfort to her. You 
see, it all came through me—1 was so 
young and spoiled and silly—John Mar¬ 
cey’s death, her death, and his long years 
in prison. Even then I knew better than 
to set the one against the other. Must a 
child not be responsible? I was—I am ! ” 
“ And so you punish yourself? ” 

“ It was terrible for me—even as a 
child. I said that I could never forgive, 
but when his mother died, blessing me, I 
did. Then there came something else ! ” 
“You saw him, chere amie I ” 

“ I saw him—so changed, so quiet, so 
much older—all gray at the temples. At 
first I lived here that I might get used to 
the thought of the thing—to learn to bear 

it; and afterwards that 1 might learn-” 

she paused, looking in half-doubt at 
Pierre. 

“ It is safe ; I am silent,” he said. 

“ That I might learn to bear—him,” she 
continued. 

“ Is he still-” Pierre paused. 

She spoke up quickly. “ Oh no, he 
has been free two years.” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” She waited for a 
minute, then said again, “ I don’t know. 
When he was free, he came to me, but 1 
—I could not. He thought, too, that 
because he had been in gaol, that 1 
wouldn’t —be his wife. He didn’t think 
enough of himself, he didn’t urge any¬ 
thing. And I wasn’t ready—no—no—no— 
how could I be ! I didn’t care so much 
about the gaol, but he had killed John 
Marcey. The gaol—what was that to 
me ! There was no real shame in it 
unless he had done a mean thing. He 
had been wicked—not mean. Killing is 
awful, but not shameful. Think—the 
difference—if he had been a thief 1 ” 
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Pierre nodded. ‘‘Then some* one 
should have killed him ! ” he said. 
“ Well, after ? ” 

“ After—after—ah, he went away for a 
year. Then he came back ; but no, I was 
always thinking' of that night I walked 
behind John Marcey’s body to the Fort. 
So he went away again, and we came 
here, and here we have lived.” 

“ He has not come here ? ” 

“ No ; once from the far north he sent 
me a letter by an Indian, saying that he 
was going with a half-breed to search for a 
hunting party, an English gentleman and 
two men who were lost. The name of one 
of the men was Brickney.” 

Pierre stopped short in a long whiffing 
of smoke. “Holy!” he said, “that 
thief Brickney again ! He would steal the 
broad road to hell if he could carry it. 
He once stole the quarters from a dead 
man’s eyes. Mon Dien ! to save Brickney’s 
life, the courage to do that!—like sticking 
your face in the mire and eating—but, 
pshaw !—go on, ftite Lucille.” 

“There is no more. I never heard 
again.” 

“ How long was that ago ? ” 

“ Nine months or more.” 

“Nothing has been heard of any of 
them ? ” 

“ Nothing at all. The Englishman be¬ 
longed to the Hudson’s Bay Company, but 
they have heard nothing down here at 
Fort Ste. Anne.” 

“ If he saves the Company’s man, that 
will make up the man he lost for them, eh 
—you think that, eh ? ” Pierre’s eyes had 
a curious ironical light. 

“ I do not care for- the Company,” she 
said. “John Marcey’s life was his own.” 

“ Good! ” he added quickly, and his 
eyes admired her. “That is the 
thing. Then, do not forget that Marcey 
took his life in his hands himself, 
that he would have killed Laforce if 
Laforce hadn’t killed him.” 

“I know, I know,” she said, “but I 
should have felt the same if John Marcey 
had killed Stroke Laforce.” 

“It is a pity to throw your life away,” 
he ventured. He said this for a purpose. 
He did not think she was throwing it away. 

She was watching a little knot of horse¬ 
men coming over a swell of the prairie 
far off. She withdrew her eyes and fixed 
them on Pierre. “Do you throw your 
life away if you do what is the only thing 
you are told to do ? ” 

She placed her hand on her heart—that 
had been her one guide. 


Pierre got to his feet, came over, and 
touched her on the shoulder. 

“You have the great secret,” he said 
quietly. “ The thing may be all wrong to 
others, but if it’s right to yourself—that’s 
it —niais oui! If he comes,” he added—“ if 
he comes back, think of him as well as 

Marcey. Marcey \s sleep mg -what does 

it matter ? If he is aivaJze^ he has better 
times, for he was a man to make another 
world sociable. Think of Laforce, for he 
has his life to live, and he is a man to 
make this world sociable. 

The Scarlet Hunter is sick for home—■ 

(Why should the door be shut /) ” 

Her eyes had been following the group 
of horsemen on the plains. She again 
fixed them on Pierre, and stood up. 

“It is a beautiful legend—that,” she 
said. 

“ But?—but?—” he asked. 

She would not answer him. “ You will 
come again,” she said ; “you will—help 
me.” 

“Surely, p'tite Lucille, surely, I will 
come ! But to help—ah, that would 
sound funny to the Missionary at the 
Fort and to others.” 

“ You understand life,” she said, “ and 
I can speak to you.” 

“ It’s more to you to understand you 
than to be good, eh ? ” 

“ I guess it’s more to any woman,” she 
answered. 

They both passed out of the house. She 
turned tov/ards the broken shutter. Then 
their eyes met. A sad little smile hovered 
at her lips. 

‘‘ What is the use ? ” she said, and her 
eyes fastened on the horsemen. 

He knew now that she would never 
shudder again at the sight of it, or at the 
remembrance of Marcey’s death. 

“ But he will come,” was the reply to 
her, and her smile almost settled and 
stayed. 

They parted, and as he went down 
the hill he saw far over, coming up, a 
woman in black, who walked as if she 
carried a great weight. “ Every shot 
that kills ricochets,” he said to himself: 

“ His mother dead—her mother so 1 ” 

He passed into the Fort, renewing ac¬ 
quaintances in the Company’s store, and 
twenty minutes after he was one to greet 
the horsemen that Lucille had seen coming 
over the hills. They were five, and one 
had to be helped from his horse. It was 
Stroke Laforce, who had been found near 
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INSTEAD OF GOING DIRECT TO THE DOOR, CAME AND TOUCHED THE 
BROKExN SHUTTER. 


dead at the Metal 
River by a party of 
men exploring in the 
north. 

He had rescued 
the Englishman and 
his party, but v.dthin 
a day of the finding 
the Englishman died, 
leaving him his 
watch, a ring, and 
a cheque on the 
H. B. C. at Winni¬ 
peg. He and the 
two survivors, one 
of whom was Brick- 
ney, started south. 

One night Brickney 
robbed him and 
made to get away, 
and on his seizing 
the thief he was 
wounded. Then the 
other man came to 
his help and shot 
Brickney: after that 
weeks of wander¬ 
ing, and at last 
rescue and Fort Ste. 

Anne. 

A half-hour after 
this Pierre left 
Laforce on the crest 
of the hill above 
the Fort, and did 
not turn to go 
down till he had 
seen the other pass 
within the house 
with the broken 
shutter. And later 
he saw a little bonfire 
on the hill. The next 
evening he came to 
the house again 
himself. Lucille rose 
to meet him. 

‘ ‘ ‘ IV/iy should the 
door be shut he 
said, smiling. 

‘‘ The door is open,” she answered 
quickly and with a quiet joy. 

He turned to the motion of her hand, 
and saw Laforce asleep on a couch. 

Soon afterwards, as he passed from the 


house, he turned towards the window. 
The broken shutter was gone. 

He knew now the meaning of the bon¬ 
fire the night before. 
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THE MAN AND THE TOWN. 

THE MARQUIS OF BUTE AND CARDIFF. 


H ansom, sir, hansom ? ” The cvy 
which greets one on emerging 
from the railway station at Cardiff* is a 
small but significant illustration of the 
size and importance which the town has 
so rapidly acquired. Taking one of the 
long line of cabs one quickly discovers 
that Cardiff has all the institutions of an 
old-established city, six-story buildings 
and asphalted streets, crowded tram- 
cars and innumerable omnibuses. At the 
beginning of the century Cardiff was a 
village with a population of a thousand. 
Fifty years ago it w^as but a town of 
10,000 inhabitants, whilst to-day Cardiff 
contains over 130,000 souls ; and driving 
through its miles of thriving streets one 
can understand well how the “ gondola of 
London ” is not regarded as a luxury in 
what is now truly the capital of Wales. 

In the United States such rapid growth 
of a community would not excite com¬ 
ment; in the “old country” it has 
scarcely a parallel. The circumstances of 
its rise, involved as they are in the 
fortunes of the Crichton-Stuart family, 
may certainly be said to be unique. It 
is often supposed, indeed, that Cardiff 


owes its position as the third port in the 
kingdom to the wealth, enterprise, and 
foresight of one man, the present Mar¬ 
quis of Bute. In point of fact his 
lordship has carried still further the 
policy initiated by his father, and con¬ 
tinued by his father’s trustees during the 
period of his minority. Moreover, Lord 
Bute is too good a political economist not 
to know that his enterprise and his 
wealth would have counted for little 
without the singular advantages of 
Cardiff’s situation. Having said this 
much, however. Lord Bute must assuredly 
be given a distinguished place among the 
few men who have been able to exercise 
great influence over the destinies of our 
modern provincial towns. 

The Crichton-Stuart’s “lordship”—to 
use the ancient phrase — over Cardiff dates 
from the time of the third Earl of Bute, 
George the Third’s first Premier. His 
eldest son married the daughter of Vis¬ 
count Windsor, and in due course came 
into possession of his wife’s Glamorgan¬ 
shire estates, as well as of the Bute 
peerage. At that time, and until the end 
of the last century, the mineral produce 
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of the surrounding country was sent to 
Cardiff for shipment, by means of 
waggons which carried two tons of iron 
apiece, and mules on whose backs were 
fastened bags of about a hundredweight of 
coal. With such methods of transport it is 


one object always being the great diffi¬ 
culty of shipping any much larger quantity 
of coal and iron at Cardiff, owing to the 
lack of dock accommodation. And so all 
the promising schemes were nipped in the 
bud. 


CARDIFF CASTLE, FROM THE STREET. 


obvious that owners of land could do 
little to improve the value of its minerals. 
Accordingly, when the Glamorganshire 
canal was constructed in 1790-98, by a 
company of “adventurers,” it was felt 
that a great thing had been accomplished ; 
and the result of the new enterprise was 
indeed strikingly shown in the doubling 
of the population of Cardiff in seven or 
eight years. When the second Marquis 
of Bute came into his estates in 1814, 
however, he was by no means satisfied 
with the revenues derived from the 
Glamorganshire property. With its 
great mineral wealth, he considered that 
the rents were very inadequate. At that 
time, for instance, the now valuable 
Dowlais property was let on a ninety-nine 
years’ lease for ;^26 per annum, whilst 
the income from Hirwain was only £22 
per annum. His lordship called in a well- 
known surveyor, and discussed with him 
the possibilities of developing the mineral 
wealth of the estate. Capitalists looked 
askance at his projects, however, their 


It was at this point that the idea 
occurred to the late Marquis in carrying 
out which he spent the rest of his life, and 
the complete realisation of which was 
bequeathed to his son. “ I have a large 
fortune,” he reflected, “ and the greatest 
possible stake in the development of the 
coal and iron trade. Why should J not 
invest my fortune in the future of 
Cardiff? ” Lord Bute took counsel with 
Sir William Cubitt, Mr. Telford, and 
other engineers, and in 1830 successfully 
promoted a Bill giving him Parliamentary 
powers for the construction of docks at 
Cardiff. At the outset a considerable 
difficulty presented itself as regards the 
supply of water, that of the Bristol 
Channel being peculiarly unsuitable for a 
dock owing to the quantity of mud the 
tide held in suspension, and the heavy 
deposit that would occur when the water 
was at rest. The difficulty was overcome 
by the making of a cutting from the 
river Taff. This piece of work materially 
increased the cost of the undertaking. 
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which amounted to Of this sum, 

however, 130,000 was represented by 
the limestone and timber obtained from 
his lordship’s own estates. 

The confidence with which the late 
Lord Bute went into his undertaking was 
not generally shared by the people of 
Cardiff. A large church in the crowded 
neighbourhood of the docks was pointed 
out to me which was built by his lordship 
some time in the forties. For several 
years this church was a standing joke to 
the local wits, who wanted to know where 
Lord Bute expected the congregation to 
come from. And for the first year or so 
after the opening of the Bute Dock in 
1839 his lordship’s optimism was severely 
tried. The trade of the port had practi¬ 
cally no increase to show in return for 
his enormous outlay. But then a railway 
was made from Merthyr Tydvil to Car¬ 
diff, and with the opening of the Taff Vale 
Railway towards the end of 1842, Lord 
Bute’s enterprise began to abundantly 


sider the question of constructing another 
dock. Sir John Rennie was instructed to 
prepare the plans of what is now called 
the East Dock. This was constructed 
with all possible expedition, part of it 
being opened in 1855. 

The present Marquis of Bute was born 
only a year before his father’s death, and 
twenty years consequently elapsed before 
he was able to take any active part in the 
management of the great property he had 
inherited. Two years before he obtained 
his majority, however, the necessity for 
another extension of the Bute Docks be¬ 
came too urgent to be further delayed 
even tor that time. The trustees obtained 
another Act of Parliament, under which 
the Roath basin was at once begun, but 
was not finished till 1874. When supreme 
control passed into Lord Bute’s hands, the 
young man made a patient and exhaustive 
investigation into all the affairs of the 
docks and the shipping trade of Cardiff. 
He came to the conclusion that there was 



CARDIFF. 


justify himself. In 1848—the year of his 
lordship’s death—the exports of coal had 
risen to 650,000 tons, as compared with 
a little more than 4,000 tons in 1839. 
When coal exports had reached a 
million tons, six years later, the trustees 
of the estate found it necessary to con- 


room for great improvement in the 
apparatus of the docks, in the mechanical 
facilities for the loading and unloading 
ships. All his energies for several years 
were directed to this end, with a truly 
wonderful result. In 1875 the total im¬ 
ports and exports of the docks amounted 
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to somewhat more than 3,600,000 tons ; 
in 1884 they approached 8,500,000 tons, 
although no increase had been made in the 
size of the dock. By this time it became 
evident to Lord Bute that another exten¬ 
sion of the docks might be judiciously 
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made. Accordingly the Roath Dock, 
which, next to the East Dock, is the 
largest at Cardiff, was begun early in 
1883 finished in the summer of 1887. 
By this achievement the present Marquis 
of Bute has won for himself a tribute of 
admiration resembling that given by the 
people ot Cardiff to the memory of his 
father. 

Striking statistics of various kinds can 
be given to illustrate the rapid growth of 
the port, but they cannot convey the im¬ 
pression which is obtained by an hour or 
so s walk through the docks. In watch¬ 
ing the many large ships loading and un¬ 
loading, in observing the wharves and 
warehouses, factories and workshops, by 
which one is surrounded, one realises the 
direct influence which the construction of 
such splendid docks has had on the 
prosperity of the town. In all, the water 
area of the Bute Docks is about seventy 
acres ; this is exclusive of the entrance 
channel, which is constructed through 
what has been traditionally known as the 
East Mud, and is 400 feet wide in its 


narrowest part and 600 feet at its broadest. 
A noteworthy feature of the docks is the 
length of quays ; the Roath Dock is en¬ 
tirely enclosed by walls of masonry, so 
that this alone has quay space nearly a 
mile and a half in length. The lock by 
which it is approached from Roath basin 
is the largest in the world, being eighty feet 
wide and 600 feet long. In this dock, 
too, is to be seen the latest and most 
approved appliance for the loading of 
ships with coal. It is known as the 
Hunter-Lewis crane, having been invented 
by Sir William T. Lewis, the general 
manager of the docks, and Mr. Hunter, 
the engineer. By its means the coal, to 
the weight of eight or ten tons as the 
case may be, is turned from the railway 
truck into a large iron receptacle, lifted 
over the hatchways, and lowered into the 
hold. Instead of being shot out there the 
coal slides into the ship by means of an 
ingenious mechanical contrivance. There 
is consequently very little breakage, and 
much waste in the shape of coal-dust is 
prevented. The contrivance cost its in¬ 
ventors many years’ knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, but on this account alone, it 
is said, their pains have been amply re¬ 
paid. Ships can be loaded in this way 
with coal much more quickly than by 
means of the “ tips ” which are used 
generally in the docks of the country. 

I he cranes are movable, and a vessel can 
consecjucntly be loaded at three or more 
hatchw’ays. Last year the ss. Samoa was 
loaded with over 9,000 tons of coals in 
twenty-eight working hours. It does not 
seem so very long since the coal had to 
be brought from the railway trucks to the 
ship in bags or baskets carried on men’s 
backs. 

In justice to Cardiff, the old saying 
anent “taking coals to Newcastle” now 
needs revision, for the quantity of coal 
which is sent trom Cardiff to the world 
now^ exceeds the total quantity shipped at 
the Tyne ports. The exports of coal last 
year from the town on the Taff amounted 
to nearly 11,500,000 tons, as compared 
W'lth about 9,500,000 tons from the 
towns on the Tyne. As against this 
enormous total the other exports from 
Cardiff, of course, appear quite insigni¬ 
ficant. In recent years great (.forts, 
how^ever, have been made to develop the 
import trade. Hence the large ware¬ 
houses for the purposes of storage wdiich 
have been erected on land adjacent to the 
Bute Docks. These efforts have been 
most successful as regards timber. With 
its imports last year of over 450,000 tons 
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Cardiff ranks next to London and Liver¬ 
pool for its timber trade. Lord Bute and 
his advisers have assisted to develop this 
trade by providing at the docks ‘‘ timber 
floats ” to the extent of twenty-four 
acres. 

The great decline which recent years 
have witnessed in the production of 
English metal ore has proved a double 
benefit to Cardiff. It has given it an im¬ 
port trade which now reaches nearly 
700,000 tons in the year ; it has, moreover, 
been the means of bringing to the town 
important industries which otherwise it 
would not have possessed. It is obviously 
a matter of importance that iron-works, 
&c., should be near the supply of the raw 
material; the ore now being chiefly of 
foreign origin, many such works have been 
removed to the port of arrival. Thus the 
removal to Cardiff has just been effected 
of the famous Dowlais Iron-works from 
the place of that name near Sw*ansea. 
To this undertaking, of which Lord 


ing engineering and malting, soap-making 
and tin-enamelling, chemical manufactures 
and railway-carriage building; but all have 
doubtless been attracted to the spot by 
the exceptional shipping facilities. As 
the sequel to the establishment of these 
industries, the land beyond the East Moors, 
mostly the property of Lord Tredegar, is 
now dotted with workmen’s houses where 
a few years ago were cornfields and 
market-gardens. Lord Bute is doubtless 
greatly enriching himself by the rapidly 
increasing value of the East Moors as a 
site for factories and workshops, but his 
neighbour is also obtaining a share in the 
result of enterprise in which he had no part. 

At midday the scene in the streets 
close to the Bute Docks is very animated, 
as seafaring folk of various nationalities 
and numbers of business men hurry to and 
fro, or stand about in groups, discussing 
the matters of chief interest to them. 
Just off the main street, which bears Lord 
Bute’s title, is the Exchange, a handsome 
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Wimborne is proprietor, the Marquis of 
Bute has granted a lease of land, eighty- 
two acres in extent, near the Roath Dock. 

On the East Moors, a large tract of land 
owned by Lord Bute close to the docks, 
quite a number of industries are springing 
up. They are of a varied character,compris- 


building erected in 1886. At the present 
moment, with two or three hundred mem¬ 
bers—shippers, brokers, coal and iron 
merchants, etc.—gathered together on 
business intent in the central hall, it gives 
one a lively idea of the commercial import¬ 
ance of Cardiff, In the building the 
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Chamber of Commerce, which at Cardifif 
is a flourishing and influential body, has 
its oflices. In the last annual report of 
the Chamber, by the way, I read as fol¬ 
lows : “It will certainly be the business 
of the Chamber, during the coming year, 
to assist in securing an increase of dock 
accommodation at Cardifif. Vessels have 
already had to wait for ‘ tips ’—a state of 
things which, side by side with the exist¬ 
ence of surplus accommodation at neigh¬ 
bouring competitive ports, must lead to 
diversion of trade, upon which the con¬ 
tinued progress of the port depends.” 

It is a quarter of an hour’s walk from 
the docks to the central part of Cardifif. 
One passes on the way very few buildings 
of any note, for the town, ancient though 
it be in origin, is not old enough to have 
architectural beauty. An exceptional 
amount of interest attaches, however, to 
Lord Bute’s own residence, the renowned 
Cardifif Castle. This is almost in the 
centre of the town, quite close to the 
main arteries of traffic. Yet it is sur¬ 
rounded by a moat and picturesque 


which dates from the early Norman 
period, has been rebuilt by the present 
Lord Bute in order that he might reside 
there for lengthened periods. In accord¬ 
ance with the design of the architect, the 
late Mr. Burgess, the most remarkable 
feature of the castle is now the Clock 
Tower. This Clock Tower, which is 
greatly admired by the Cardiff' people, 
contains several beautifully decorated 
rooms. From the summer smoking-room 
—the winter smoking-room is a lower 
floor—a fine view can be obtained of the 
town and the surrounding country, and 
when in Cardiff' this is his lordship’s 
favourite resort. 

The municipal buildings, the free library 
—to which, however, an extensive addi¬ 
tion is now being made—the arcades, the 
market hall and theatres have nothing of 
exceptional interest about them, although 
they all doubtless contribute to the 
amenities of life in Cardifif. Since its 
opening by the late Duke of Clarence four 
years ago the Clarence Bridge has, next 
to the docks and the castle, been the 
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grounds, in which the ancient keep—a 
piece of grass-grown, ruined masonry— 
still stands. One or two portions of the 
old castle itself also remain, such as the 
Black Tower, otherwise known as Duke 
Robert’s Tower, close to the entrance 
gate. The greater part of the structure. 


favourite “lion” which the Cardifif folk 
have delighted to show their visitors. There 
are really two bridges, a small one over 
the Glamorganshire canal, and a much 
larger one over the river Tafif. Their con¬ 
struction by the Corporation remedied 
what had long been a sore grievance with 
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the working population in the districts 
of Canton and Grangemouth, who, in 
coming to and from their labour at the 
docks, had a long detain'to make in order 
to cross the river and the canal. As our 
illustration shows, the bridge has been 
built on the novel principle of placing the 


grounds with which Cardiff is blessed were 
not only given, but are also maintained, 
by Lord Bute. 

It is generally believed that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novel Loihair was founded 
on the character of the third Marquis of 
Bute, with his deep interest in ritual and 
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girders on the top, and this gives it, at 
a distance, the remarkable appearance of 
a kind of suspended tunnel. The bridge 
commemorates not only the visit of the 
late Duke of Clarence to the capital of 
Wales, but also the mayoralty of the 
Marquis of Bute. 

Another “ show place” much in favour 
with Cardiff people just now is Roath 
Park. The patriotic citizen’s pleasure, 
however, in taking the stranger to this 
capacious breathing-place is not an un¬ 
mixed one. The land was given by Lord 
Bute to the town for the purposes of recre¬ 
ation in 1887, but its transformation into a 
park is not yet completed ; and, having 
regard to the disappointments of the past, 
the wise citizen is not too confident that 
the Corporation will complete its task 
during the present year. In extenua¬ 
tion of this municipal dilatoriness it must 
be said that the land is very extensive, and 
has the exceptional features of a river and 
a waterfall, which had to be turned to the 
best account in the making of the park. 
Three out of the four other recreation 


his love for the study of theology. The 
ecclesiastical earnestness which, in Lord 
Bute’s case, led to the Church of Rome 
is still his dominating characteristic, and 
probably because of this his lordship’s 
interest in public affairs is not very keen. 
Local matters in Cardiff, howev^er, always 
successfully claim his attention, as 
witness the numerous movements and 
institutions in whose establishment and 
maintenance he has taken a personal part. 
He strongly supported Cardiff’s successful 
battle with Swansea for the site of the 
South Wales University College, of whose 
Council he has been chairman since its 
establishment eleven years ago. In the 
circumstances it would be strange, indeed, 
if everything that concerned the welfare 
of the vigorous young seaport did not 
also have its concern for Lord Bute. In 
the prime of health, his lordship will 
probably have the satisfaction of wit¬ 
nessing the growth of Cardiff to a position 
in the world compared with which even that 
which it occupies to-day will dwindle into 
insignificance. Frederick Dolman. 
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COMMUNICATED BY INSPECTOR HYRAM VEDDER, OF THE NEW YORK DETECTIVE SERVICE, 
TO SUPERINTENDENT GREENLEAF, OF THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, 

SCOTLAND-YARD. 


Private and Confidential.'\ 

Central Police Office, 

M U LB ER R Y- ST R EET, 

New York. 

[The first part of this letter refers to 
private matters, and is not printed.] 

Your congratulatory cable lies upon 
my desk. I have read the par. in your 
evening paper, which you sent me, 
headed :— 

THE LATEST FROM AMERICA. 
Smart Capture of Jules Fremont, 
The Perpetrator of the 

Great African Gold-Brick Trick, 
And other Swindles, 

By Inspector Hy. Vedder, of 
Mulberry-street, 

and so on. And you have stretched the 
hand of good-fellowship across the big 
drink, so slap me on the back. 

Let me own up. Superintendent, to 
an old friend whose fidelity I have proved, 
and upon whose silence I can rely. I 
didji't catch Frhnont^ though I’d tried hard 
enough. I only snapped the handcuffs 
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upon his wrists after he had been nabbed 
by another man ! 

Who this man really is, nobody seems 
to know. I have caused stringent in¬ 
quiries to be made secretly, and without 
success. That he is not what he repre¬ 
sents himself to be, I am sure ; that his 
present disguise is assumed to cover a 
powerful and extraordinary individuality, 
I have no doubt. Yet to him, personally, 
I am bound by the strongest ties of 
honour and obligation. Through him I 
have gained advancement in my profes¬ 
sion—through him I have reaped a hand¬ 
some crop of dollars—to him I owe it 
that I have obtained six months’ leave of 
absence from my official duties, a holiday 
which I intend to spend in getting mar¬ 
ried, and in taking Mrs. Vedder (Miss 
Hettie Shilliter at present, and for one 
week longer) on a European trip. 

Therefore, to you alone, my old 
friend, I may hint my suspicions, and 
utter my surmises, as to the real identity 
of this mysterious man of mine. You 
may pooh-pooh my vieYvs—I expect it, 
and I’m not going to express them until 

C 
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you have got right to the bottom of my 
letter. 

You may not be acquainted with the 
details of the Great African Gold-Brick 
Trick, by means of which several promi¬ 
nent members of the Diplomatic Body of 
France were made to look as sick as ver- 
dants who have lost their greenbacks to 
a banco-steerer. It took capital to run 
that mammoth bluff—capital, nerve, and 
brain-power. The capital was amassed 
by a series of successful swindles—not¬ 
ably the fraud upon the house of Henry J. 
Beans and Co., of New York City—a case 
of inflated paper, you will remember ; the 
Charleston Investment Union swindle, and 
several others. The nerve and the brain¬ 
power are at present wasting themselves 
in solitary confinement at The Tombs, in 
the cell of one of the most daring and 
clever criminals the century has produced. 

Little more than six months ago the 
Parisian papers announced, with prelimi¬ 
nary flourish of trumpets, the return of a 
gray-haired African explorer to his native 
capital. He had made extraordinary dis¬ 
coveries of auriferous deposits in French 
territory, and with commendable patriot¬ 
ism had hastened home to place his 
invaluable knowledge at the disposal of 
the French Colonial Government. The 
localities in which the finds had been 
made were the Valley of the Casemanie, 
and somewhere on the Senegal. I forget 
the indicated spots. 

The traveller was not without ample 
proofs of the truth of his assertions. He 
had gold to show—gold in plenty—dis¬ 
covered under the ruins of a mysterious 
city in the course of some digging opera¬ 
tions, by himself and three faithful blacks. 
He had his niggers on show, as well as 
the bullion, contained in several rudely 
carpentered chests of native workman¬ 
ship, filled with soapy-yellow bricks of 
metal, every one of which answered to 
the assay. 

That was the easiest part of the whole 
bluff. The ordinary American brick trick 
consists in the swindler getting the victim 
to advance money on a bar or brick of 
bullion which, with the exception of one 
corner or part of the surface, is of 
base metal. The bricks that took in 
the French Government were absolutely 
genuine ! 

Well, the gray-bearded traveller caused 
a furore for the time being. He was 
publicly feted, his portrait in the African 
make-up appeared in all the illustrated 
journals — ‘‘Jules Jortin,” as he called 


himself, was the idol of the hour, and 
every one who could afford it was wild to 
buy one of his gold bricks. But Monsieur 
Jules Jortin had already arranged to let 
Government have them at a valuation. 
He got his money, and the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, and then vanished 
—niggers and all—before the pyro¬ 
technists had done letting off set-pieces 
with interlaced J.J.’s. 

Scarcely had he cleared when a dis¬ 
covery was reported at headquarters. 
One of the Government assayers took it 
into his head to saw one of the gold 
bricks in half—and then the whole plant 
burst up. For these bricks of gold, 
though genuine bullion, were not of 
African origin. No, Superintendent, 
they had been cast a good deal nearer 
home than the basin of the Casamanie ! 
In the core of the sawn mass of 
metal were discovered half-fused gold 
coins, both English and American, 
fragments of jewellery—mountings, and 
so forth. The bricks were manufactured 
articles, and the new-made Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour had gained honours 
from his Government and admiration from 
his countrymen by means of a dishonour¬ 
able trick. 

Well, you may guess that the thing 
was kept as quiet as possible, because 
Frenchmen don’t like to be told they’ve 
been made fools of. But there were 
extradition-warrants and things made 
out in the description of that white- 
haired patriot, and a big reward was 
offered privately for his apprehension. It 
amounted to 40,000 francs. 

Of course, when the particulars of the 
Big Brick Swindle came out, the trick 
was located by specialists to the United 
States. A Frenchman, speaking English 
with an American accent, and answering 
in some particulars to the description of 
the distinguished African explorer M. 
Jules Jortin, was traced from Paris to 
Havre, and there lost sight of. It was 
supposed, with good reason, that he had 
assumed some disguise and taken passage 
from Havre by one of the New York 
liners. The supposition was soon verified. 
A quantity of French notes, with drafts 
upon several of the principal Parisian 
banking houses, came on the market, 
their united values representing a gigantic 
sum. Every one of the drafts was found to 
have been raised, in the opinion of experts, 
by the hand that had committed the other 
forgeries of which I have spoken, and 
nearly all the billets de banque were iden- 
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HE HAD HIS NIGGERS ON SHOW, AS WELL AS THE BULLION, CONTAINED IN SEVERAL RUDELY 
CARPENTERED CHESTS OF NATIVE WORKMANSHIP. 


tifiecl as copies of the identical notes paid 
to the supposed African explorer by the 
gulled ministers of the French Colonial 
Empire ! 


Prompt measures were taken. The de¬ 
frauded Exchange Companies clubbed 
together and offered a second reward. 
12,000 dollars was the sum. The keenest 
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of our men were put on the trail. We 
did our utmost. Time upon time we 
could have sworn we had our claws upon 
the man—we had begun to realise it was 
one man we wanted—but at the actual 
minute he always vanished. It was plain 
that he was protected, warned, over¬ 
shadowed by a powerful agency. I found 
out, through the mysterious man of 
whom I spoke just now, the nature of 
that agency, and the names of the indi¬ 
viduals who combined in it. But you 
shall hear that story later on. 

He—the man of whom I spoke— 
came into my office at the close of a long 
hot day, before the lamps on the street 
were lighted. It had been a sizzling 
afternoon. I was hot and depressed and 
out of temper. I was a poor man, and 
my poverty seemed to come between me 
and all that made life worth living, just 
then. I pondered over the chances of 
getting that reward, and they were very 
small. I’m no fool in my way of business, 
if not a genius, but the criminal with whom 
we had to deal was both a genius and an 
original. 

The crusty old sergeant on duty 
knocked at my door. He said a man 
wanted to see me, and gave me a card 
with the name “ Mr. Anthony Jones ” very 
elegantly engraved, with an address at a 
mansion of toney flats on Madison Avenue. 
There was a strong smell of russia 
leather, mingled with opoponax or some 
other as fashionable perfume, about the 
bit of pasteboard ; and I smiled involun¬ 
tarily at the disgust with which the old 
sergeant snifl'ed his thumb, to which some 
of the effeminate odour had communicated 
itself. Then I said ‘‘ Show him up ! ” and 
up he came. 

The orderly’s face was a study, 
looking over his shoulder as the visitor 
ambled and tripped and grinned his way 
in. He was ■ about the most highly 
developed specimen of the middle-aged 
dude I had ever set eyes on. He was a 
tall, thin, high-shouldered man, whose 
skin was so evidently in debt to the cos- 
meticist and whose reddish-brown locks 
were so palpably the work of the hair¬ 
dresser that it was impossible to tell his 
exact age. His moustache was dyed to 
match those lovely locks, and waxed at 
the ends, and he wore the most elaborately 
cut gray serge frock-coat and trousers 
that ever were turned out by a fashionable 
tailor. His linen and vest were spotlessly 
white, his collar was of the newest shape, 
and he wore in the middle of a black 


satin cravat a large and lustrous pearl, a 
mammoth monstrosity in *the jewel line, 
for it was shaped like a figure-of-eight, 
or an hour-glass, and fastened to the pin 
by a little band of gold going round the 
middle. To finish up the inventory, he 
wore patent-leather boots with white 
spats, pearl-gray gloves, diamond sleeve- 
links, and he carried a glossy silk hat and 
a curious cane, which I thought at the time 
was made of some rare wood, but which 
—he afterwards told me—was a stalk 
of Crimean seaweed, and wore a mauve 
orchid in his buttonhole. He took the 
chair I offered him, and got to business 
* in fewer words than I should have 
expected, for all his drawling, mincing 
style of speech. The proposal he had to 
make to me was one which I receive 
verbally or by letter a hundred times in a 
month. He thought himself born for a 
detective, and offered—for a consideration 
— to place his abilities at the disposal of 
Mulberry-street. 

Well, instead of ringing my bell and 
showing the door to him, as. I should 
have done in nine cases out of ten, I found 
myself listening to what he’d got to say. 
He struck the right note in the begin¬ 
ning. He asked enough I 

Half the reward offered by the 
American Exchange Companies—half the 
reward offered by the French Govern¬ 
ment—nothing less would suit Mr. 
Anthony Jones. Upon my falling in with 
his terms, he would place at my disposal 
what he called his little theories. These 
were the terms of his proposal. 

I was to operate, unquestioningly, 
upon lines suggested by him for the 
space of twenty-four hours ; and if, at 
the end of that period, we had got our 
man (the notorious dodger who for years 
had evaded the police of two continents i) 

I was to share the reward with him. If, 
on the other hand, the pursuit turned out 
to be a wild-goose chase, Mr. Anthony 
Jones bound himself to hand over to me 
the sum of $300 in payment for my 
wasted time, and as a solatium for my 
natural feelings of disgust and chagrin 
at having been made a fool of by a mere 
amateur. On my side I was bound to 
abstain, in the case of failure as in the 
case of success, from drawing, by spoken 
or written word or deed,* the attention of 
the American public to Mr. Anthony 
Jones’s predilection for detective work. 

“For it would be a pretty business if 
a society man and a clubman like myself 
were suspected of dabbling in that sort 
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of thing',” he explained. 
“People woLild posi¬ 
tively be afraid to ask 
me to their houses, and 
you know, Inspector, 
that to a man of my 
stamp life without 
society is not life at 
all. Come now, do you 
agree to give me those 
twenty-four hours? or 
am I to take my little 
deductions elsewhere ? 
Will you chance it, or 
will you not ? ” 

I made up my mind 
then and there. 

“I’ll chance it!” I 
answered. 

He had pulled off one 
of the pearl-gray kid 
gloves, and his clenched 
hand — the left — was 
lying lightly on the 
table. 1 saw the veins 
start out on the back 
of that long, thin, 
muscular hand like 
purple silk cords. A 
narrow white scar, run¬ 
ning diagonally across 
the back of the hand, 
showed up strongly. 
He drew a breath of 
unmistakable relief, and 
smiled—and I saw that 
his teeth—an excellent 
set—weren’t false, like 
his complexion and his 
hair. It seemed as if 
he had noted my glance 
at the hand, for he 
withdrew it, and 
leisurely pulled on the 
glove, saying 

“ I think you have 
acted wisely. Inspector 
Vedder. And you will 
agree with me, when 
the portrait of Monsieur 
Jules Jortin has been 
added to the collection 



HE WAS ABOUT THE MOST HIGHLY DEVELOPED SPECIMEN OF THE 
middle-aged dude I HAD EVER SET EYES ON. 


in your Rogues’ Gallery 
upstairs.” 

He alluded, of course, 
to the famous Mulberry-street collection 
of photographs of persistent and no¬ 
torious criminals who have at one time or 
other fallen into the hands of the police. 
The next thing he did was to toss a little 
roll of greenbacks to me across the table. 


“ What’s this ? ” says I. 

“The three hundred dollars,” says 
Jones. ‘‘ If I ^yin you pay me ten 
thousand three hundred. If I lose, you 
freeze on to those. But I sha’n’t lose. 
Inspector.” 
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The confidence of the man began to 
impress me in spite of myself. I glanced 
at the notes, assured myself that they 
were genuine, scribbled a receipt on half 
a sheet of our official paper, and handed 
it to him. He looked over it, nodded 
coolly, and tore it up. 

“ What’s that for ? ” I asked. 

‘‘Because you’re an honest man,” 
says my gentleman. 

“ How do you know that, stranger? ” 
says I. 

He leaned forwards, and pointed at 
something that lay upon my table. 

“ If you took bribes. Inspector,” says 
he, “you’d have been able to buy her a 
better ring than that ! ” 

I was dumb. He’d hit home ; because 
upon the table before me, amongst my 
papers, lay a cardboard jeweller’s box, 
open ; and my Hattie’s poor little en¬ 
gagement ring, with its one small 
diamond set between two turquoises, was 
plainly seen in its nest of cotton-wool. 

“ Perhaps she won’t send back the 
next one,” he went on. “There’ll be 
bigger stones. Inspector, and more gold 
about ’em.” 

“ It wasn’t her doing,” I said, before 
I’d thought: “ it was her mother’s.” Then 
I remembered, with a keen stab of shame 
and anger, and I cried out—“Man, who 
are you ? Who has told you about Hattie 
and about me ? ” 

“Nobody has told me,” said Anthony 
Jones, nursing his stick between his 
crossed legs. “ I merely inferred. For 
example, you did not sleep last night—a 
sleepless night writes itself on a man’s 
face after the age of thirty. Then when I 
saw that little box, addressed to you in 
the handwriting of a young lady of about 
twenty-three, who was very much agitated 
and in tears when she wrote the direction,” 
he pointed to the torn fragments of the 
w'rapper lying near the box, “standing 
open on your table and containing a 
ring which I should judge to have been 
constantly worn, say, for the last three 
months, I naturally concluded that you 
were the purchaser. And as a lady only 
returns a ring to a gentleman when she 
frees him from an engagement, I think I 
have good grounds for my inference. 
Inspector.” 

“ I can’t deny that you have guessed 
right,” I admitted. 

“Or that you are carrying the letters 
written before and during your engage¬ 
ment—and which Miss Hattie has doubt¬ 
less requested you to return,” went on Mr. 


Jones, “ in the breast pocket of your coat. 
I see the shape of the packet through the 
cloth. But it does not include the letter 
breaking off the engagement; which, 
after reading and re-reading a good many 
times, you burned just before I came in. 
There are the ashes of it.” 

He pointed to the white tiles of the 
fireplace, where the blackened cinders of 
my girl’s cruel letter lay beside a half- 
burnt vesta, the head of which still 
glowed in its little patch of melted 
grease. 

“Well!” I said, “this is something 
like a result from observation, Mr. 
Anthony Jones.” 

“Showy, but trivial,” said he. “I 
amuse myself by exercising the faculty 
which every human being possesses in a 
more or less marked degree, until I have 
attained a certain quickness in determin¬ 
ing results from causes. It is this faculty 
of mine which I think is going to be useful 
to us in this little business matter, in the 
preliminaries of wffiich you have so oblig¬ 
ingly met my view's. There’s only one 
formality we have omitted.” 

“What is that?” I asked. He held 
out his hand, and the iron grip I en¬ 
countered through the delicate kid glove 
almost disconcerted me, so unexpected 
was it. 

“So to w'ork,” said Anthony Jones. 
One of his eyes was hidden behind a rim¬ 
less eyeglass of smoked crystal, which he 
carried continually tucked between the 
muscles of his left cheek and eyebrow. 
The other, keen and iron gray, looked at 
me with a glint of satisfaction in it. His 
nostrils expanded, and the corners of his 
mouth lifted a little, showing the sharp 
white teeth. 

“We have only twenty-four hours, re¬ 
member,” said I. 

“Then the sooner we begin the 
better,” said he. “ The heat of the day is 
over—would it be agreeable to you to 
change into plain clothes and take a quiet 
little dinner with me? Put a six-shooter 
and a pair of handcuffs in your pocket, 
because we’re going to mix up business 
with eating—you see?—and they may be 
useful. And—if I may suggest—yon 
have a warrant for Fremont’s arrest? 
Yes? Capital I Bring it along, Inspector, 
bring it along I ” 

“You’re business-like, Mr. Jones,” 
said I, to humour him, for, whether he 
was a fool or an impostor, I had the three 
hundred dollars. 

“You are complimentary!” says he, 



MR. JOx\ES LOOKED UP AND FOLLOWED THE DIRECTION OF MY EYES. 
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with a grin and a bow. “Take ten 
minutes to make your preparations—I’ll 
wait downstairs.” 

I locked the notes away in my safe, 
and, having changed into plain clothes, 
while Mr. Jones waited downstairs in the 
visitors’ parlour—a rather bare apartment, 
where strangers were usually shown who 
came to seek a business interview—I re¬ 
joined him. 

“ Quick enough,” he said pleasantly, 
hailing a hansom with his curious stick. 
“Washington Square, and drive fast,” I 
heard him say to the man. 

He leaned back smiling, folded his 
arms upon his chest, and remained silent 
during the drive. When the hansom 
stopped, it was in front of a French 
restaurant in the square he had indicated. 

“ One can get particular things par¬ 
ticularly w^ell cooked here,” said Mr. 
Anthony Jones, with the affected lisp and 
mincing manner I had at first observed. 
“Trout stewed in Madeira and bisque—mi 
ideal bisque^ my dear fellow.” 

He paid off our cabman, exchanging 
a word or two with him whose purport I 
did not catch, and entered the restaurant. 
We went to the terrace, where the tables 
were set under gaily striped tricoloured 
awnings. There were pot-plants and a 
cool breeze, and the waiters were all 
Southern Frenchmen, dark as Italians, 
who chattered a queer sort of aroot to the 
customers, who were almost without ex¬ 
ception French too. Mr. Anthony Jones 
ordered the dinner—a good one—and wine 
—of the best, and called for an absinthe. 

“Do you use-? I was beginning, . 

when the water overflowed upon the 
tablecloth. Mr. Jones was no longer ab¬ 
sorbed in preparing his pick-me-up. He 
was looking at a man vho had just 
entered. 

The man was French, unmistakably, 
like the other habitues of the place. He 
w'as of middle height, lean, dark, and 
sallow. He was rather shabbily dressed, 
and wore a narrow red ribbon in his 
buttonhole. He took his seat at a table, 
and ordered a meal. Then he took a 
closely folded newspaper from his pocket, 
unfolded it, and proceeded to read. Some 
brown bread and butter, olives, and an¬ 
chovies were put before us, and Mr. Jones 
began to talk again. 

Hors-d'oeuvre You don’t care about 
snacks before meals ? Wrong, my dear 
fellow, wrong! No eater should hurl 
himself upon a dinner rudely. The thing 
is to approach it by degrees—work up 


from effect to effect—as they do at the 
theatre.” 

He prattled this way, but his fork 
was idle. Another man who had entered 
the restaurant was the object of his 
attention. This was a tall, feeble-looking, 
white-haired person, wearing a panama 
straw hat, an antiquated frock-coat, and 
soiled gray trousers. He sat down at a 
marble-topped circular table opposite, and 
called for a glass of eau sucree. There was 
nothing remarkable about the appearance 
of the old gentleman—except that he had 
a faded red ribbon in his buttonhole. 

“ Also decore^ you see.” The voice was 
that of Mr. Jones, who, withdrawing his 
own eyes from the man, observed that he 
was also the object of my observation. 

“ The ribbon of the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, isn’t it?” said I. “ I wonder 
wiiat the old fellow^ got it for ? ” 

“Playing the confidence trick upon a 
nation, perhaps,” said Anthony Jones, as 
the waiter placed the silver tureen of 
bisque before us and filled our glasses 
with creaming Heidsieck. For a moment 
his attention was occupied in helping the 
soup. 

“ Here’s another of ’em,” said I. “ I 
wonder what he got it for ? ” 

Mr. Jones looked up and followed the 
direction of my eyes. His eyeglass 
dropped, and clinked against the edge of 
his plate, as the new comer advanced 
towards us. 

The new comer w'as a short, squat, 
important-looking personage, elaborately 
dressed, and redolent, as he brushed by 
our table, of cigars and perfume. He sat 
down, called for a waiter in tones of thun¬ 
der, and demanded the carte du jour. We 
both observed him as he chose his dinner. 
He seemed to me a personage to whom 
no particular interest attached, save in 
the fact that he wore in his lapel button¬ 
hole a flaming brand-new ribbon of the 
Cross of the Legion. 

Jones talked to me as our meal pro¬ 
gressed—the desultory talk of a man 
about town. From time to time he 
glanced indifferently at the Frenchman, 
who, as his very luxurious meal pro¬ 
gressed, was reading snatches from the 
columns of the Co7irrier des Etats-Unis. 
Some special paragraph at one time 
seemed to strike him wuth amusement, 
for he grinned as he plied his toothpick, 
with a peculiarly revolting kind of 
triumph. I had taken a dislike to this 
fleshy, blue-chinned, twinkling-eyed, be- 
diamoned, shiny-booted, buff-vested, 
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curly-hatted Gaul. Again and again my 
eyes were attracted towards him. 

Presently he drew his legs from beneath 
the table and lolled sideways on his chair, 
and called for black coffee. He drew out 
a gold snuff-box with a conscious flourish, 
drew from it a pinch of loose tobacco and 
some gummed cigarette papers, and 
rolled a cigarette. His jewel-adorned 
hands, which he took pains to display, 
were curiously delicate and supple for a 
man of his gross body. They were white 
too, with the exception of the finger-tips, 
which were stained and yellowed, evi¬ 
dently from incessant cigarette-smoking. 

“That man is a terrible smoker!” I 
said in an undertone. “Look at his 
yellow finger-ends.” 

Mr. Anthony Jones glanced at the 
subject of my remark and back at me 
with a curious smile. Then he called the 
waiter and paid the bill. The Frenchman 
with the red ribbon did the same thing 
a moment later. As he rose and swag¬ 
gered out of the restaurant Jones rose 
also, and, taking me by the arm, went out 
too. It was half past nine o’clock as we 
came out into the electric-lighted street. 
The Frenchman was hailing a hackman. 
We were just in time to see the vehicle 
rattle up to the kerb. As the stout 
Frenchman jumped in and the cab drove 
off, Mr. Anthony Jones hailed another. 

“Get in, quick!” he said peremp¬ 
torily. “Ten dollars over your fare if you 
follow that cab in front of us to where the 
passenger gets out,” he called to the 
man. 

Off we went at a smart pace. My 
astonishment found vent in words. 

“ What on earth are we following this 
man for ? ” 

“ Because,” said Anthony Jones, ‘‘ I 
have every reason to believe he may be 
useful to us.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ I am not at this minute able to 
say. But later on,” said he drawlingly, 
“ I may be able to oblige you.” 

I was paid for my time, anyhow. I 
resigned myself to abide the whims of my 
amateur, as we rapidly drove in the direc¬ 
tion of Union Square. 

Presently we pulled up. The vehicle 
we followed had stopped before one of 
the few private residences fronting on the 
park which have not been pulled down, 
converted into stores, or rebuilt into sets 
of flats. It stood rather back from the side¬ 
walk, behind a four-foot wall, topped with 
railings, over which showed thetops of some 


high shrubs. A gate in this wall was un¬ 
locked by the stout Frenchman with a 
private key—he paid and dismissed his 
hansom, and entered. Mr. Anthony Jones 
motioned me to get out of ours, followed 
me, and gave the man his fare with the 
liberal excess he had promised. Then he 
turned to me, and, though the square was 
not over brilliantly lighted, I could see that 
he was drunk. Our rapid transit through 
the fresh air had assisted the champagne 
and the liqueur brandy that had washed 
down our very excellent repast in mount¬ 
ing to his brain, I thought! He lurched 
against me heavily, smiled a foolish smile, 
and asked me in thickened accents what 
I was going to do next. It was evident 
that he was oblivious of having followed 
the French gentleman for any particular 
purpose. I had to do with nothing more 
remarkable, after all, than a harmless, 
weak-brained faddist, who was willing to 
pay for taking up the time of sensible 
people. 

“Come, Mr. Jones,” said I, takinghim 
by the arm, “it’s time we were turning 
homeward. I’ll see you to your door, if 
you will permit me.” 

“ Hands off ! ” said he, thickly, shaking 
off my hand and staggering against the 
wall. 

“Come home,” I said, losing patience. 
“ We’re only wasting time here.” 

“ Home ! ” says Mr. Anthony Jones, 
with drunken pathos. “ I have no home. 

I am an orphan boy.” 

At this amusement got the better of 
my anger, and I laughed loud and long. 
At that moment the private door in the 
wall opened, and the stout Frenchman re¬ 
appeared. He had changed his clothes, 
and wore a light overcoat buttoned up 
about his- throat. Before he had time to 
pull the door to after him, my drunken 
dude lurched heavily against his shoulder, 
and would have fallen but that he thrust 
out his arm and grabbed at the French¬ 
man’s coat. His weight tore it open, 
and revealed, by the light of an old- 
fashioned gas-lamp that flickered over 
his own private door, a resplendent white 
shirt bosom, a red ribbon crossing k, and 
a blazing decoration dangling at the 
wearer’s hip. And then, with a sudden 
tiger-like spring, my drunken companion 
was upon the Frenchman,and had pinned 
his arms to his sides in a twinkling. 

“Come off!” I shouted, gripping him 
by the shoulder. “What, in thunder, are 
you doing ? ” 

“ This is a madman ! ” cried the French- 
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man, struggling. “Take him off, I demand 
you, or I will kill him ! ” He ground out 
a bitter oath in the vernacular, and, freeing 
one arm with a desperate effort, made a 
dive for his revolver-pocket. But Anthony 
Jones held him like a vice. 

“ Arrest this man!” says he to me 
savagely. “ Get out your warrant, man ! 
Are you stricken helpless, that you stand 
like that ? Let him feel your badge. 
This is Monsieur Jules Fremont, alias 
Jortin, the smartest forger out up to the 
present.” 

He laughed a thin, crackling laugh, 
and his captive shivered. 

“Let me go!” he said, hoarsely and 
eagerly. “ Let me go, and I will make you 
both rich. You shall have thirty thousand 
dollars each—I swear it!—if you will let 
me go ! ” 

That was enough for me. I whipped 
out my whistle and blew it, and a half- 
dozen of stout patrol-men were on the spot 
in a minute. And in fifteen more the 
celebrated forger, who had snapped his 
fingers at the police for years, was safely 
lodged in the cells of the Thirteenth pre¬ 
cinct station-house for the night. 

“ Come round to my rooms and have a 
smoke. Inspector,” said Mr Anthony 
Jones in my ear, “ when you’ve locked him 
up, and the raid upon that Union Square 
house has been made ; and mind—a special 
guard of picked men—men you can trust 
—over that cell to-night. You mustn’t 
judge our friend”—he pointed to the 
handcuffed Frenchman—“by his conduct 
when arrested. He was taken somewhat 
aback by the suddenness of our pounce. 
He is a remarkably cool and daring 
character, is Monsieur Jules Fremont.” 

“ Who’s the elderly dude, sir ? ” said one 
of the patrol to me as, leaving four police¬ 
men to guard the entrances to the house 
on Union Square, we drove with our 
captive towards Houston-street. 

“ A passer-by,” said I, “ who helped me 
grab my man.” 

“Shouldn’t have thought he’d have 
had enough grit in him,” said the patrol¬ 
man. “ But you never can tell.” 

I never could tell before how many 
degrees of meanness a man might be 
conscious of without shrivelling up like a 
spider on a hot shovel. But I began to 
realise then. 

Later on, after the raid, I w^ent to 
the address Mr. Jones had given me. It 
was a flat in a handsome mansion in a 
fashionable quarter. I found my middle- 
aged beau in a Chinese silk dressing- 


gown, curled up, with his feet underneath 
him, in a deep luxurious chair. 

The room in which I found him was 
a bachelor-like apartment, half library 
half smoking-room. I noticed a quantity 
of criminal records on the shelves, Joly’s 
Le Combat CotUre le Crime —a book I had 
heard of but never read, and Byrnes’s 
Frofessiofial Crimbials of Ainerica, I noticed 
also an electrical apparatus, some charcoal 
retorts and test tubes. Their owner was 
smoking a very excellent cigar from a 
twisted amber holder, and as I took my 
seat he pointed to a silver pitcher of ice- 
water and to a decanter of brandy which 
stood upon the table near him, and 
tossed me over his cigar-case, of manatee 
leather beautifully embossed. He asked 
me a few questions about our capture, 
and seemed pleased when he learned that 
the house into which the forger had let 
himself with his latch-key was even now 
undergoing a rigorous examination at 
the hands of our Mulberry-street men. 

“You will find some queer things 
there,” he said. “ A chemical laboratory, 
with all the latest paraphernalia for con¬ 
ducting experiments of delicate kinds, for 
instance.” 

“ How' do you guess that ? ” 

“ Fremont’s hands, especially his finger¬ 
tips, were stained with acids. He is 
probably in the habit of making his own 
inks and of erasing numeral figures, 
either written or printed, from notes he 
purposed to expand, by means of some 
subtle yet powerful chemical preparation. 
Hence the yellowed finger-tips which you 
ascribed to the habit of cigarette-mak¬ 
ing.” 

“Well, we have stopped his little 
amusements for the present,” I said. 

“And earned the reward,” said Mr. 
Anthony Jones, looking at me very 
straightly. I felt myself redden under his 
look. 

“ I have no right to a dollar of it,” I 
said. “It is yours, and I have brought 
you back your three hundred.” As I 
spoke, I drew the roll from my pocket and 
handed it to him. 

“ Keep it, for the present,” said he. 

“ We can square accounts when you touch 
the reward, and be sure to ask me to the 
wedding.” 

“ Thanks to you,” I blurted out. “If 
ever one man was in debt to another, Mr. 
Jones, I am to you.” 

“You will have an opportunity of 
working off the obligation,” says he. 

“ Now that I have proved to you that 
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WHIPPED OUT MY WHISTLE AND BLEW 11 


THAT WAS ENOUGH FOR ME. 


my little theories are not to be despised, 
perhaps you will be disposed to take me 
into partnership on the terms I stated 
in your office to-day. Sheer halves—and 
not a word about me.” 


“Done!” I said, and we shook 
hands again on it. 

“Anonymity—for the social reasons I 
have explained—is necessary to me,” went 
on Anthony Jones, “ and on that account I 
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am content to forego the credit of being 
a thiet-catcher. Perhaps you would like 
to know the lines on which I laid down 
the little train of inductions which led me 
—you will grant, unerringly—to put my 
finger on Monsieur Jules Fremont.” 

‘‘ I should like it of all things,” I said, 
yielding more and more to the conviction 
that I had to deal with an extraordinary 
character. “ I am bound to own that in 
your first essay”—he smiled—“as an 
amateur detective, you have distanced the 
regular professionals.” 

“A handsome compliment,” said he, 
with a dry smile playing about his thin lips. 
“ If you will see me again in three days’ 
time, I will tell you how I discovered 
Fremont. And now, hand me that work- 
basket upon the stand beside you, and 
shut the door behind you when you pass 
out as noiselessly as you can. I am about 
to relax my overstrained nerves with a 
little sedative.” 

He drew a roll of fine canvas from the 
basket, a needle, and a skein of what I 
have heard ladies call “crewel.” In 
speechless astonishment I watched him 
as he threaded the needle, adjusted him¬ 
self more comfortably in his luxurious 
chair, and began to work. As I stood 
and looked at him in spec :hless amaze¬ 
ment, he looked up, and his keen eyes 
flashed into mine. 

“A curious pursuit, you think, for the 
occupation of a man’s leisure ? Perhaps, 
Inspector, perhaps ! But in its way this 
embroidery of mine is unique. 1 regularly 
send it to a very particular friend of mine 
in England, who values it, I hope, at its 
worth. Don’t look doubtful. Do say 
that you admire the pattern.” He held out 


a completed portion of the strip. There 
was no pattern to speak of. Dots and 
dashes, squares and triangles innumer¬ 
able, and in all colours, but without the 
faintest trace in their arrangement of 
systematic design ; and as I stood and 
watched, Mr. Anthony Jones’s needle went 
in and out. Superintendent, it gave the 
first prick of doubt to a theory of mine. 

Swallow the needle, as I have done, 
and look at possibilities as I do. Ask 
yourself, my good friend Greenleaf, as I 
have done: Was Sherlock Holmes 

REALLY KILLED, 01'had he his OWN MOTIVES 
FOR DISAPPEARING? The details of his 
alleged death have been read by the whole 
world. Are those sensational details facts, 
or merely clever fiction, invented to further 
an end, by a most gifted, most remark¬ 
able, and certainly most unscrupulous 
man ? Can my mysterious specialist, this 
so-called amateur, who evinces such an ex¬ 
traordinary powder of reasoning by deduc¬ 
tive process, and such unparalleled sagacity 
in following up the criminal trail, be Sher¬ 
lock Holmes in disguise ? Have we a rein¬ 
carnation of that extraordinary individu¬ 
ality in the person of Mr. Anthony Jones, 
of New York, or does America boast the 
parallel to a combination of talents which 
the historian of Holmes, as the many 
readers of the published chronicle in the 
Strand Magazme^ justly deemed unique ? 

Turn the question over in your niind, 
and let me have your answer. 

With compliments to Mrs. Greenleaf, 
Yours, my dear Mr. Superintendent, 

Faithfully and truly, 

Hy. Veddef. 
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THE NIGHT-JAR. 
By grant ALLEN. 


W E sat late on the verandah last 
night, listening to the low trilling 
croon of the night-jar. It was a balmy 
evening, one of the few this summer ; the 
sunset was lingering over the heather-clad 
moors, and the lonely bird sat perched on 
one bough of the wind-swept pine-tree by 
Martin’s Corner, calling pathetically to 
his mate with that deep passionate cry of 
his. I know not why, but the voice ot 
the night-jar seems to me fuller ot un¬ 
spoken poetry than that of any more 
musical and articulate songster. Away 
down in the valley a nightingale was 
pouring his full throat among the oak¬ 
brush ; but we hardly heeded him. L^p 
on the open moorland, in the twilight 
solitude, that gray bird of dusk sat keening 
and sobbing his monotonous love-plaint; 
and it moved us more than all the night¬ 
ingale’s gamut. I think it must be because 
we feel instinctively he is in terrible 
earnest. Those profound catches in the 
throat are the very note of true love ; they 
have In them something ot high human 
passion. And we could see the bird 
himself, too, on his half-leafless perch, 
craning his neck as he crooned, and 
looking eagerly for his lady-love. It was 
a delicious moment. We murmured as 
we sat George Meredith’s lines— 

“ Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweep- 

Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 
Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note un¬ 
varied, 

Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown 
eve-jar.” 

We were fortunate indeed in our mise-en- 
scene; for the poet’s picture had realised 


itself before us. And, as usual, art had 
reacted upon nature. The cry, that w’as 
so beautiful and romantic in itself, gained 
an added touch of beauty and romance 
from the great word-painter’s exquisite 
images. 

Perhaps, too, some part of the charm 
in the night-jar and his kind may be due 
to the sense that here at least we stand 
face to face with a genuine relic of the 
older, the wilder, and the freer England. 
He is a bird of the night, of the heather 
and the bracken, of the unbroken waste, 
of the unpeopled solitude. When man 
invades his high home, he moves afield 
before the intruder. Here on the great 
moors we hear him nightly in summer ; 
but only when no other sound assails the 
car, save the bcom of the cockchafer, and 
the myriad hum of the flies and moths 
of dusk among the heather. He belongs, 
in fact, to that elder fauna which in¬ 
habited England before the whirr of 
wheels and the snort of steam drove the 
wild things far from us. The perky 
sparrow’ can accommodate himself with¬ 
out an effort to the bustle of towns, and 
can dispute for grains of corn under the 
horses’ hoofs in Cheapside ; the rook can 
follow close the ploughman’s heels, in 
search of worms turned up by the share in 
the furrows ; but the night-jar lives aloof 
among the solitary fern-wastes, and flies 
amain before the intrusion of our boister¬ 
ous humanity. 

‘‘ Fern-owls” the country people here¬ 
abouts • call them ; and very owl-like 
indeed they are in outer appearance, with 
their soft mottled plumage, all brown and 
gray and melting white, as is the wont of 
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nocturnal or crepuscular creatures ; but 
they are not owls at all by descent, for 
all that, being" in reality big flj-hunting 
cousins of the swifts and the humming¬ 
birds. All birds that hawk after insects 
on the wing have a wide g'aping mouth ; 
the house martins have it, and the 
swallovys, and the switts ; but in the night- 
jais this width of gape is pushed to a 
singular and almost grotesque extreme, 
though not of course beyond the limit laid 
by the needs and habits of the animal. It 
IS the enormous mouth, fringed with its 


sorting for purposes of common advantage 
which reaches at last its highest develop¬ 
ment in the nest of ants, with their 
associated beetles and their cow-like 
aphides. 

Here in England, our night-jar is but a 
sunimer migrant, a visitor to the moors 
while insects abound ; and we listen for 
him eagerly in warm May weather. He 
comes to us from South Africa, where 
he wnnteis among the Zulus, or, rather, 
escapes the chill of winter altogether in 
the opposite hemisphere. For he must 



THE SUNSET W'AS LINGERING OVER THE HEATHER-CLAD 
MOORS, AND THE LONELY BIRl/ SAT PERCHED ON ONE 
BOUGH OF THE WLND-SVVEPT PINE-TREE BY MARTIN’S 


CORNER. 

strange line of coarse bristles along the 
beak, that has gained for our night-jar its 
common European name of goat-sucker. 
And indeed, if you watch close on southern 
upland farms, among the Apennines or 
the Atlas, you will see the night-jars at 
twilight hovering close by the" udders of 
the goats and cattle as they lie stretched 
iiy the meadows. But they are not 
milking them, as the Italian peasant 
firmly believes ; it is as friends and allies 
that they come, not as enemies. Peer 
hard through the gloom, on a moonlight 
evening, and you can make out at last 
that nocturnal flies are annoying the 
beasts, and that as fast as they gather the 
night-jar snaps them up, while the cattle 
seem to recognise this friendly office by 
never whisking their tails so long as the 
bird attends to them. It is a mutual 
convenience, an early form of that con- 


have insects, flying insects on the wing, 
and plenty of them. We welcome his 
first churring among the pines and 
bracken as a sign of summer ; for he is 
a prudent bird, and seldom makes a mis¬ 
take, knowing the marks of the weather 
w’ell, like Mr. Robert Scott, and delaying 
his arrival till insects have hatched out in 
sufficient numbers from the cocoons over 
the heather-clad uplands. You see him 
but rarely, for he loves the dusk, and, 
though far from a timid bird, he usually 
alights on the ground, hardly perching 
on a tree, I think, except to utter his 
love-call. W^hen he does perch, it is 
ahvays lengthwise to the bough, not 
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crosswise as is the fashion with most 
other birds ; he seems afraid of falling ; 
and then, this position also assorts better 
with his passionate attitude of craning 
expectancy as he leans forward on the 
branch to summon his helpmate. If you 
disturb him from the ground, he rises 
with flapping wings in an awkward and 
noisy way, bringing his pinions together 
above his body, somewhat after the lap¬ 
wing’s fashion ; but when he hawks on 
the open after flies, with his big mouth 
agape, his long arcs of flight are equable, 
swift, and graceful. Night-jars are fear¬ 
less beasts ; they rear their young in the 
open, without pretence or concealment. 
The two veined and marbled eggs are 
laid boldly in some hard patch among the 
brake and gorse, on the bare ground, 
without a nest of any sort; and though 
they are beautifully coloured when you 
come to examine them in detail, they so 
closely imitate the soil and the dry heath 
around in general effect that you may 
easily pass them by, even when you have 
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marked their approximate place by dis¬ 
turbing the sitting mother. Few British 
birds, indeed, show higher and closer 
adaptation to special conditions than 
our dreamy night-jars, essential insect- 
hawkers of the dusk on open and treeless 
uplands. Their large and mysterious 
eyes, their gaping mouths, their straining 
fringe of bristles, their delicate owl-like 
plumage, their swift and silent flight, 
their agile movements, their eerie cry, 
their curious love-sick nature—all mark 
them out as marvellously modified noc¬ 
turnal variants on the general type of the 
swifts and trogons. They are, in fact, 
specialised descendants of the same primi¬ 
tive ancestral form, whose bodies and 
souls have undergone weird and beautiful 
changes in adaptation to a wild and 
poetical life in the shades ot dusk on the 
unpeopled moorlands. For birds of twi¬ 
light have always passionate cries and 
passionate natures ; not accident alone 
has given us the whip-poor-will and the 
nightingale. 
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WAITING FOR THE BRIDE. 

















FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE.^ 

BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

THE CLOCKMAKER OF POISSY. 


F oreseeing that some who do not 

love me will be swift to allege that 
in the preparation of these memoirs I 
have set down only such things as re¬ 
dound to my credit, and have suppressed 
the many experiences not so propitious 
which fall to the lot of the most sagacious 
while in power, I take this opportunity of 
refuting that calumny. For the truth 
stands so far the other way that my respect 
for the King’s person has led me to omit 
many things creditable to me ; and some 
perhaps that place me in a higher light 
than any I have set down. And not 
only that: but I propose in this very 
place to narrate the curious details of an 
adventure wherein I showed to less ad¬ 
vantage than usual; and on which I should, 
were I moved by the petty feelings im¬ 
puted to me by malice, be absolutely 
silent. 

One day, about a fortnight after the 
quarrel between the King and the Duchess 
of Beaufort, which I have described, and 
which arose, it will be remembered, out 
of my refusal to pay the christening ex¬ 
penses of her second son on the scale of a 
child of France, I was sitting in my lodg¬ 
ings at St. Germains when Maignan 
announced that M. de Perrot desired to 
see me. Knowing Perrot to be one of 
the most notorious beggars about the 


court, with an insatiable maw of his own 
and an endless train of nephews and 
nieces, I was at first for being employed ; 
but, reflecting that in the crisis in the 
King’s affairs which I saw approaching— 
and which must, if he pursued his ex¬ 
pressed intention of marrying the Duchess, 
be fraught with infinite danger to the 
State and himself—the least help might 
be of the greatest moment, I bade them 
admit him; privately determining to 
throw the odium of any refusal upon the 
overweening influence of Madame de 
Sourdis, the Duchess’s aunt. 

Accordingly I met him with civility, 
and was not surprised when, with his 
second speech, he brought out the word 
favour. But I was surprised—for, as I 
have said, 1 knew him to be the best- 
practised beggar in the world—to note in 
his manner some indications of embarrass¬ 
ment and nervousness; which, when I 
did not immediately assent, increased to a 
sensible extent. 

“It is a very small thing, M. de Rosny,” 
he said, breathing hard. 

On that hint I declared my willingness 
to serve him. “ But,” I added, shrugging 
my.shoulders and speaking in a confiden¬ 
tial tone, ‘ ‘ no one knows the court better 
than you do, M. de Perrot. You are in all 
our secrets, and must be aware that at 


^ Clearly, from internal evidence, Maximilian de Bellune, Duke of Sully, virtual Prime Minister of 
France under Henry the Fourth, 1589-1610. Born in 1560, he shared the stormy vicissitudes of the King’s early 
life, and on the great field of Ivry captured with his own hand the standard of the League, at the cost of seven 
wounds and two horses killed under him. Although he remained a Huguenot until his death, lienry 
appointed him Grand Master of the Ordnance and Superintendent of the Finances, entrusted to him the Bastille 
and Arsenal of Paris, and created him Duke of Sully and a Peer of France. For these favours and the King’s 
entire confidence, the Minister repaid Henry with the most devoted service which in all probability subject 
ever paid to sovereign. He helped him to reduce the great nobles, who would have partitioned the country, he 
doubled the revenue, and filled the treasury. Nevertheless on the King’s assassination he fell at once from 
power, and being created a Marshal of France by way of disgrace (a case unique!) retreated quietly to his 
estates, on which he lived for thirty years in splendid retirement, dying at his chateau of Villebon, 
near Chartres, in 1641. His memoirs in many volumes still exist, and furnish the curious with information 
on court life ; but it is fair to state that some authorities consider the passages here extracted to be suppositi¬ 
tious ; inserted, it may be, by another hand, about the middle of the last century. 

133- October, 1894. 
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' The King 


present—I say nothing of the Duchess : 
she is a good woman, and devoted to his 
Majesty—but there are others-” 

‘‘ I know,” he answered, with a flash of 
malevolence that did not escape me. 
“But this is a private favour, M. de 
Rosny. It is nothing that Madame de 
Sourdis can desire either for herself or for 
others.” 

That aroused my curiosity. Only the 
week before, Madame de Sourdis had 
obtained a Hat for her son, and the post 
of Assistant Deputy Comptroller of Build¬ 
ings for her Groom of the Chambers. For 
her niece, the Duchess, she meditated ob¬ 
taining nothing less than a crown. I was 
at pains to think of any office, post, or 
pension that could be beyond the pale of 
her desires, and in a fit of gaiety I bade 
M. de Perrot speak out and explain his 
riddle. 

“ It is a small thing,” he said, with 
disguised nervousness, 
hunts to-morrow.” 

“Yes?” I said. 

“And very commonly rides back 
in your company, M. le Marquis.” 

“ Sometimes,” I said ; “or with 
M. d’Epernon. Or, if he is in a 
mood for scandal, with M. la 
Varenne or Vitry.” 

“But with you, if you wish it, 
and care to contrive it so,” he 
persisted with a cunning look. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 
“Well?” 1 said, wondering more 
and more what he would be at. 

“ I have a house on the farther 
side of Poissy,” he continued. “And 1 
should take it as a favour, M. de Rosny, 
if you could induce the King to dismount 
there to-morrow and take a cup of wine.” 

“That is a very small thing,” 1 said 
bluntly, wondering much why he had made 
so great a parade of the matter, and still 
more why he seemed so ill at ease. “Yet, 
after such a prelude, if any but a friend 
of your tried loyalty asked it—I might 
expect to find Spanish liquorice in the 
cup.” 

“That is out of the question, in my 
case,” he answered, with a slight as¬ 
sumption of offence, which he immediately 
dropped. “And you say it is a small 
thing ; it is the more easily granted, M. de 
Rosny.” 

“ But the King goes and comes at his 
pleasure,” I replied warily. “Of course, 
he might take it into his head to descend 
at your house. There would be nothing 
surprising in such a visit. I think that 


he has paid you one before, M. de 
Perrot ? ” 

He assented eagerly. 

“And he may do so,” I said, smiling, 
“to-morrow. But then, again, he may 
not. The chase may lead him another 
way ; or he may be late in returning ; or 
—in fine, a hundred things may happen.” 

I had no mind to go farther than that ; 
and I supposed that it would satisfy him, 
and that he would thank me and take his 



leave. To my surprise, however, he stood 
his ground, and even pressed me more 
than was polite ; while his countenance, 
when I again eluded him, assumed an ex¬ 
pression of chagrin and vexation so much in 
excess of the occasion as to awaken fresh 
doubts in my mind. But these only the more 
confirmed me in my resolution to commit 
myself no further, especially as he was not 
a man I loved or could trust; and in the 
end he had to retire wdth such comfort as 
I had already given him. 

In itself, and on the surface, the thing 
seemed to be a trifle, unworthy of the serious 
consideration of any man. But in so far 
as it touched the King’s person and move¬ 
ments, I was inclined to view it in another 
light; and this the more, as I still had fresh 
in my memory the remarkable manner in 
which Father Cotton, the Jesuit, once gave 
me a warning by a word about a boxwood 
fire. After a moment’s thought, therefore, 1 
summoned Boisrueih one of my gentle- 
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men, who had an acknowledged talent for 
collecting gossip ; and 1 told him in a casual 
way that M. de Perrot had been with me. 

“ He has not been at court for a week,” 
he remarked. 

“ Indeed ? ” I said. 

“ He applied for the post of Assistant 
Deputy Comptroller of Buildings for his 
nephew, and took offence when it was 
given to Madame de Sourdis’ Groom of 
the Chambers.” 

“ Ha ! ” I said ; “a dangerous malcon¬ 
tent.” 

Boisrueil smiled. “ He has lived a 
week out of the sunshine of his Majesty’s 
countenance, your Excellency. After that, 
all things are possible.” 

This was my own estimate of the man, 
whom I took to be one of those smug, 
pliant self-seekers whom courts and peace 
breed up. I could imagine no danger 
that could threaten the King from such a 
quarter, while curiosity inclined me to 
grant his request. As it happened, the 
deer the next day took us in the direction 
of Poissy, and the King, who was always^ 
itching to discuss with me the question of 
his projected marriage, and as constantly, 
since our long talk in the garden at 
Rennes, avoiding the subject when with 
me, bade me ride home with him. On 
coming within half a mile of Perrot’s I let 
fall his name, and in a very natural way 
suggested that the King should alight 
there for a few minutes. 

It was one of the things Henry delighted 
to do, for, endowed with the easiest 
manners, and able in a moment to ex¬ 
change the formality of the Louvre for the 
freedom of the camp, he could give to 
such cheap favours their full value. He 
consented on the instant, therefore, and, 
turning our horses into a byroad, we 
sauntered down it with no greater attend¬ 
ance than a couple of pages. 

The sun was near setting, and its rays, 
which still gilded the tree-tops, left the 
wood below pensive and melancholy. 
The house stood in a solitary place on the 
edge of the forest, half a mile from 
Poissy, and these two things had their 
effect on my mind. I began to wish that 
we had brought with us half a troop of 
horse, or at least two or three gentlemen ; 
and, startled by the thought of the un¬ 
known chances to which, out of mere idle 
curiosity, I was exposing the King, I 
would gladly have turned back. But 
without explanation I could not do so, 
and while I hesitated Henry cried out gaily 
that we were there. 
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A short avenue of limes led from the 
forest road to the door. I looked curiously 
before us as we rode under the trees, in 
some fear lest M. de Perrot’s preparations 
should discover my complicity, and apprise 
the King that he was expected. But so 
far was this from being the case that no 
one appeared ; the house rose still and 
silent in the mellow light of sunset, and, 
for all that we could see, might have been 
the fabled palace of enchantment. 

“ ‘ He is Jean de Nivelle’s dog*; he runs 
away when you call him,’” the King 
quoted. “ Get down, Rosny. We have 
reached the palace of the Sleeping 
Princess. It remains only to sound the 
horn and-” 

I was in the act of dismounting with 
my back to him, when his words came to 
this sudden stop. I turned to learn what 
caused this, and saw standing in the 
aperture of the wicket, which had been 
silently opened, a girl, little more than a 
child, of the most striking beauty. Sur¬ 
prise shone in her eyes, and shyness and 
alarm had brought the colour to her 
cheeks ; while the level rays of the sun, 
which forced her to screen her eyes with 
one small hand, clothed her figure in a 
robe of lucent glory. I heard the King 
whistle low*. Before I could speak he had 
flung* himself from his horse and, throwing 
the reins to one of the pages, was bowing 
before her. 

“We were about to sound the horn. 
Mademoiselle,” he said, smiling. 

“The horn. Monsieur ? ” she exclaimed, 
opening her eyes in wonder, and staring 
at him with the prettiest face of astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle; to awaken the 
Sleeping Princess,” he rejoined. “ But I 
see that she is already awake.” 

Through the innocence of her eyes 
flashed a sudden gleam of archness. 
“ Monsieur flatters himself,” she said, with 
a smile that just revealed the whiteness of 
her teeth. 

It was such an answer as delighted the 
.King, who loved, above all things, a com¬ 
bination of wit and beauty, and never for 
any long time wore the chains of a woman 
who did not unite sense to more showy 
attractions. From the effect which the 
grace and freshness of the girl had on 
me, I could judge in a degree of the im¬ 
pression made on him ; and his next words 
show'ed not only its depth, but that he 
was determined to enjoy the adventure to 
the full. He presented me to her as M* 
de Sage, and, inquiring affectionately after 
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Perrot, learned in a trice that she was his 
niece, not long from a convent at Loches ; 
finally, begging to be allowed to rest a 
while, he dropped a gallant hint that a cup 
of wine from her hands would be accept¬ 
able. 

All this, and her innocent doubt what 
she ought to do, thus brought face to face 
with two strange cavaliers, threw the girl 
into such a state of blushing confusion as 
redoubled her charms. It appeared that 
her uncle had been summoned unex¬ 
pectedly to Marly, and had taken his son 
with him, and that the household had 
seized the occasion to go to a village fete 
at Ach^res. Only an old servant remained 
in the house, who presently appeared and 
took her orders. I saw from the man’s 
start of consternation that he knew the 
King ; but a glance from Henry’s eyes 
bidding me keep up the illusion, I 
followed the fellow, and charged him not 
to betray the King’s incognito. When I 
returned, I found that Mademoiselle had 
conducted her visitor to a grassy terrace 
which ran along the south side of the 
house, and was screened from the forest 
by an alley of apple-trees, and from the 
east wind by a hedge of yew. Here, where 
the last rays of the sun threw sinuous 
shadows on the turf, and Paris seemed a 
million miles away, they were walking up 
and down, the sound of their laughter 
breaking the woodland silence. Made¬ 
moiselle had a fan, with which, and an 
air of convent coquetry, she occasionally 
shaded her eyes. The King carried his 
hat in his hand. It was such an adventure 
as he loved, with all his heart; and I 
stood a little way off, smiling, and think¬ 
ing grimly of M. de Perrot. 

On a sudden, hearing a step behind 
me, I turned, and saw a young man in 
a riding-dress come quickly through an 
opening in the yew-hedge. As I turned, 
he stopped ; his jaw fell, and he stood 
rooted to the ground, gazing at the two 
on the terrace, while his face, which a 
moment before had worn an air of pleased 
expectancy, grew on a sudden dark with 
passion, and put on such a look as made 
me move towards him. Before I reached 
him, however, M. de Perrot himself 
appeared at his side. The young man 
flashed round on him. “ Mon Dieii^ sir ! ” 
he cried, in a voice choked with anger ; 
“ I see it all now ! I understand why I 
was carried away to Marly ! I—but it 
shall not be ! I swear it shall not be ! ” 

Between him and me—for, needless to 
say, I too understood all—M. de Perrot 


was awkwardly placed. But he showed 
the presence of mind of the old courtier. 
“ Silence, sir ! ” he exclaimed imperatively. 
“Do you not see M. de Rosny ? Go to 
him at once and pay your respects to him, 
and request him to honour you with his 
protection. Or—I see that you are over¬ 
come by the honour which the King does 
us. Go first and change your dress. 
Go, boy ! ” 

The lad retired sullenly, and M. de 
Perrot, free to deal with me alone, 
approached me, smiling assiduously, and 
trying hard to hide some consciousness 
and a little shame under a mask of cor¬ 
diality. “A thousand pardons, M. de 
Rosny,” he cried with effusion, “ for an 
absence quite unpardonable. But I so 
little expected to see his Majesty after 
what you said, and-” 

“ Are in no hurry to interrupt him now 
you are here ! ” I replied bluntly, deter¬ 
mined that whoever he deceived he should 
not flatter himself he deceived me. “ Pooh, 
man ! I am not a fool,” I continued. 

“What is this?” he cried, with a 
desperate attempt to keep up the farce. 
“ I don’t understand you ! ” 

“No, the shoe is on the other foot—I 
understand you,” I replied drily. “ Chut, 
man!” I continued, “you don’t make a 
cat’s-paw of me. I see the game. You are 
for sitting in Madame de Sourdis’ seat, 
and giving your son a Hat, and your 
groom a Comptrollership, and your niece 
a-” 

“ Hush, hush, M. de Rosny,” he 
muttered, turning white and red, and 
wiping his brow with his kerchief. '‘'‘Mon 
Dieu^ your words might-” 

“If overheard, make things very un¬ 
pleasant for M. de Perrot,” I said. 

“And M. de Rosny?” 

I shrugged my shoulders contemptu¬ 
ously. “Pooh, man!” I said. “Do 
you think that I sit in no safer seat than 
that ? ” 

“Ah ! But when Madame de Beaufort 
is Queen ? ” he said slily. 

“ If she ever is,” I replied, affecting 
greater confidence than I at that time felt. 

“ Well, to be sure,” he said slowly, “ if 
she ever is.” And he looked towards the 
King and his companion, who were still 
chatting gaily. Then he stole a crafty 
glance at me. “ Do you wish her to be ? ” 
he muttered. 

“ Queen ? ” I said. “ God forbid ! ” 

“ It would be a disgrace to France ? ” 
he whispered ; and he laid his hand on my 
arm, and looked eagerly into my face. 
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‘‘ Yes,” I said. 

A blot on his fame ? ” 

I nodded. 

“A—a slur on a score of noble fami¬ 
lies ? ” 

I could not deny it. 

“Then—is it not worth while to avoid 
all that ? ” he murmured, his face pale, 
and his small eyes glued to mine. “ Is 
it not worth a little—sacrifice, M. de 
Rosny ? ” 

“ And risk ? ” I said. “ Possibly.” 

While the words were still on my lips, 
something stirred close to us, behind the 
yew-hedge beside which we were stand¬ 
ing. Perrot darted in a moment to the 
opening, and I after him. We were just 
in time to catch a glimpse of a figure 
disappearing round the corner of the 
house. “Well,” I said grimly, “what 
about being overheard now ? ” 

M. de Perrot wiped his face. “Thank 
Heaven ! ” he said, “ it was only my son. 
Now let me explain to you-” 

But our hasty movement had caught 
the King’s eye, and he came towards us, 
covering himself as he approached. I 
had now an opportunity of learning 
whether the girl was, in fact, as innocent 
as she seemed, and as every particular of 
our reception had declared her; and I 
watched her closely when Perrot’s mode 
of address betrayed the King’s identity. 
Suffice it that the vivid blush which on the 
instant suffused her face, and the lively 
emotion which almost overcame her, left 
me in no doubt. With a charming air of 
bashfulness, and just so much timid 
awkwardness as rendered her doubly 
bewitching, she tried to kneel and kiss the 
King’s hand. He would not permit this, 
however, but saluted her cheek. 

“ It seems that you were right, sire,” 
she murmured, courtesying in a pretty 
confusion: “the Princess was not 
awake.” 

Henry laughed gaily. “Come now, 
tell me frankly, Mademoiselle,” he said. 
“For whom did you take me ? ” 

“Not for the King, sire,” she answered, 
with a gleam of roguishness. “You told 
me that the King was a good man, whose 
benevolent impulses were constantly 

checked-” 

“Ah!” 

“ By M. de Rosny, his Minister.” 

The outburst of laughter which greeted 
this apprised her that she was again at 
fault ; and Henry, who liked nothing 
better than such mystifications, intro¬ 
ducing me by my proper name, we 
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diverted ourselves for some minutes with 
her alarm and excuses. After that it was 
time to take leave, if we would sup at 
home and the King would not be missed ; 
and accordingly, but not without some 
further badinage, in which Mademoiselle 
de Brut displayed wit equal to her beauty, 
and an agreeable refinement not always 
found with either, we departed. 

It should be clearly understood at this 
point that, notwithstanding all I have 
set down, I was fully determined (in 
accordance with a rule I have constantly 
followed, and would enjoin on all who do 
not desire to find themselves one day 
saddled with an ugly name) to have no 
part in the affair ; and this though the 
advantage of altering the King’s intentions 
towards Madame de Beaufort was never 
more vividly present to my mind. As we 
rode, indeed, he put several questions 
concerning the Baron and his family and 
connections ; and, falling into a reverie, 
and smiling a good deal at his thoughts, 
left me in" no doubt as to the impression 
made upon him. But, being engaged at the 
time with the Spanish treaty, and resolved, 
as I have said, to steer a course unin¬ 
fluenced by such intrigues, I did not let 
my mind dwell upon the matter ; nor gave 
it, indeed, a second thought, until the 
next afternoon, when, sitting at an open 
window of my lodging, I heard a voice 
in the street ask where the Duchess de 
Beaufort had her apartment. 

The voice struck a chord in my memory, 
and I looked out. The man who had put 
the question, and who was now being 
directed on his way—by Maignan, my 
equerry, as it chanced—had his back to 
me, and I could see only that he was 
young, shabbily dressed, and with the air 
of a workman carried a small frail of tools 
on his shoulder. But presently, in the 
act of thanking Maignan, he turned so 
that I saw his face, and with that it 
flashed upon me in a moment who he was. 

Accustomed to follow a train of thought 
quickly, and to act on its conclusion with 
energy, I had Maignan called, and 
furnished with his instructions before the 
man had gone twenty paces ; and within 
the minute I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the two return together. As they passed 
under the window I heard my servant 
explaining with the utmost naturalness 
that he had misunderstood the stranger, 
and that this was Madame de Beaufort’s ; 
after which scarce a minute elapsed before 
the door of my room opened, and he 
appeared ushering in young Perrot 1 
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Or so it seemed to me ; and the start 
of surprise and consternation which es¬ 
caped the stranger when he first saw me 
confirmed me in the impression. But a 
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stood before me shifting his feet, and 
staring about him in vacant wonder, I 
began to think that I had made a mistake ; 
and clearly, either I had done so, or this 



“HAS MADAME SENT FOR YOU?” 


moment later I doubted ; so natural was 
the posture into which the man fell, and so 
stupid the look of inquiry which he turned 
first on me and then on Maignan. As he 


young man was possessed of talents and 
a power of controlling his features beyond 
the ordinary. He unslung his tools, and 
saluting me abjectly waited in silence. 
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After a moment’s thought I asked him 
peremptorily what was his errand with 
the Duchess de Beaufort. 

“To show her a watch, your Ex¬ 
cellency,” he stammered, his mouth open, 
his eyes staring. I could detect no flaw 
in his acting. 

“ What are you, then ? ” I said. 

“A clockmaker, my lord,” 

“ Has Madame sent for you ? ” 

“No, my lord,” he stuttered, tremb¬ 
ling. 

“ Do you want to sell her the watch ? ” 

He muttered that he did, and that he 
meant no harm by it. 

“Show it to me, then,” I said curtly. 

He grew red at that, and seemed for an 
instant not to understand. But on my 
repeating the order he thrust his hand 
into his breast, and producing a parcel 
began to unfasten it. This he did so 
slowly that I was soon for thinking that 
there was no watch in it; but in the end 
he found one and handed it to me. 

“You did not make this,” I said, 
opening it. 

“No, my lord,” he answered; “it is 
German, and old.” 

I saw that it was of excellent work¬ 
manship, and I was about to hand it back 
to him, almost persuaded that I had made 
a mistake, when in a second my doubts 
were solved. Engraved on the thick end 
of the egg, and partly erased by wear, 
was a dog’s head, which I knew to be 
the crest of the Perrots. 

“So,” I said, preparing to return it to 
him, “ you are a clockmaker ? ” 

“Yes, your Excellency,” he muttered. 
And I thought that I caught the sound of 
a sigh of relief. 

I gave the watch to Maignan to hand to 
him. “ Very well,” I said. “ I have need of 
one. The clock in the next room—a gift 
from his Majesty—is out of order and at 
a standstill. You can go and attend to 
it, and see that you do so skilfully. And 
do you, Maignan,” I continued with mean¬ 
ing, “go with him. When he has made 
the clock go, let him go ; and not before, 
or you answer for it. You understand, 
sirrah?” 

Maignan saluted obsequiously, and in a 
moment hurried young Perrot from the 
room ; leaving me to congratulate myself 
on the strange and fortuitous circumstance 
that had thrown him in my way, and 
enabled me to guard against a rencontre 
that might have had the most embarrass¬ 
ing consequences. 

Jt required no great sagacity to foresee 


the next move ; and I was not surprised 
when about an hour later I heard a clatter 
of hoofs outside, and a voice inquiring 
hurriedly for the Marquis de Rosny. One 
of my people announced M. de Perrot, 
and I bade them admit him. In a twink¬ 
ling he came up, pale with heat and 
covered with dust, his eyes almost start¬ 
ing from his head, and his cheeks 
trembling with agitation. Almost before 
the door was shut he cried out that we 
were undone. 

I was willing to divert myself with him 
for a time, and I pretended to know no¬ 
thing. “What?” I said, rising. “Has 
the King met with an accident ? ” 

“Worse! worse!” he cried, waving 
his hat with a gesture of despair. “ My 
son—you saw my son yesterday ? ” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ He overheard us ! ” 

“Not us,” I said drily. “You. But 
what then, M. de Perrot? You are master 
in your own house.” 

“ But he is not in my house,” he wailed. 

“ He has gone ! Fled ! Decamped ! I 
had words with him this morning, you 
understand.” 

“ About your niece ? ” 

M. de Perrot’s face took a delicate shade 
of red. He nodded ; he could not speak, 
and seemed for an instant in danger of 
some kind of fit. Then he found his 
voice again. “The fool prated of love! 
Of love !” he said, “with such a look— 
like that of a dying fowl—that I could 
have laughed aloud. And when I bade 
him remember his duty he threatened me. 
He, that unnatural boy, threatened to 
betray me, to ruin me, to go to Madame 
de Beaufort and tell her all—all, you 
understand. And I doing so much, and 
making such sacrifices for him ! ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I see that. And what 
did you do ? ” 

“ I broke my cane on his back,” M. de 
Perrot answered with unction, “and 
locked him in his room. But what is the 
use ? The boy has no natural feelings ! ” 
“ He got out through the window?” 
Perrot nodded ; and being at leisure, 
now that he had explained his woes, to feel 
their full depth, shed actual tears of rage 
and terror ; now moaning that Madame 
would never forgive him, and that if he 
escaped the Bastille he would lose all his 
employments and be the laughing-stock 
of the court; and now striving to show 
that his peril was mine, and that it was 
to my interest to help him. 

I allowed him to go on in this strain 
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for some time, and then, having suffix 
ciently diverted myself with his forebod¬ 
ings, I bade him in an altered voice to 
take courage. ‘‘For I think I know,” I 
said, “ where your son is.” 

“ At Madame’s ? ” he groaned. 

“ No, here,” I said. 

Mo7i Dieu ! Where?” he cried, and 
he sprang up, startled out of his lamenta¬ 
tions. 

“ Here ; in my lodging,” I answered. 

“ My son is here ? ” he said. 

“In the next room,” I replied, smiling 


“Yes, bring him in,” I said. 

“ But—he has gone ! ” he exclaimed. 

“Gone?” I cried, scarcely able to be¬ 
lieve my ears. “Gone, sirrah! and I 
told you to detain him ! ” 

“ Until he had mended the clock, my 
lord,” Maignan stammered, quite out of 
countenance. “ But he set it going half 
an hour ago ; and I let him go, according 
to your order.” 

It is in the face of such contretemps as 
these that the low-bred man betrays him¬ 
self. Yet such was my chagrin on this 
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indulgently at his astonishment, which 
was only less amusing than his terror. 
“ I have but to touch this bell, and 
Maignan will bring him to you.” 

Full of wonder and admiration, he im¬ 
plored me to ring and have him brought 
immediately, since until he had set eyes 
on him he could not feel safe. Accord¬ 
ingly I rang my hand-bell, and Maignan 
opened the door. “The clockmaker,” I 
said, nodding. 

He looked at me stupidly. “The 
olockrnaker, yo 4 r Excellency?” 


occasion, and so sudden the shock, that 
it was all I could do to maintain my sang¬ 
froid^ and,dismissing Maignan with a look, 
be content to punish M. de Perrot with a 
sneer. “I did not know that your son 
was a tradesman,” I said. 

He wrung his hands. “He has low 
tastes,” he cried. “ He always had. He 
has amused himself in that way. And 
now by this time he is with Madame de 
Beaufort, and we are undone ! ” 

“ Not we,” I answered curtly. “ Speak 
for yourself, M. de Pierrot,” 
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But thoug-h, having no mind to appear 
in his eyes dependent on Madame’s 
favour or caprice, I thus checked 
his familiarity, I am free to confess 
here that my calmness was partly as¬ 
sumed ; and that, though I knew my 
position to be unassailable—based as it 
was on solid services rendered to the 
King, my master, and on the familiar 
affection with which he honoured me 
through so many years—I could not view 
the prospect ot a fresh collision with 
Madame without some misgiving. Having 
gained the mastery in the two quarrels 
we had had, I was the less inclined to 
excite her to fresh intrigues, and as un¬ 
willing to give the King reason to think 
that we could not live at peace. Accord¬ 
ingly, after a moment’s consideration, I 
told Perrot that, rather than he should 
suffer, I would go to Madame de Beaufort 
myself, and give such explanations as 
would place another complexion on the 
matter. 

He overwhelmed me with thanks, and 
besides, to show his gratitude—for he was 
still on thorns, picturing her wrath and 
resentment—he insisted on accompanying 
me to the Cloitre de St. Germain, where 
Madame had her apartment. By the 
way he asked me what I should say to her. 

“Whatever will get you out of the 
scrape,” I answered curtly. 

“Then anything!” he cried with 
fervour. “ Anything, my dear friend. 
Oh, that unnatural boy • ” ^ 

“ I suppose that the girl is as big a 
fool ? ” I said. 

“ Bigger ! bigger ! ” he answered. I 
don’t know where she learned such 
things 1 ” 

“ She prated of love, too, then ? ” 

“To be sure,” he groaned, “ and with¬ 
out a sou of dot! ” 

“Well, well,” I said, “here we are. 

I will do what I can.” 

Fortunately the King was not there, 
and Madame would receive me. I 
thought, indeed, that her doors flew open 
with suspicious speed, and that way was 
made for me more easily than usual ; and I 
soon found that I was not wrong in the 
inference I drew from these facts. For 
when I entered her chamber, that remark¬ 
able woman, who, whatever her enemies 
may say, combined with her beauty a very 
uncommon degree of sense and discretion, 
met me with a low courtesy and a smile 
of derision. “So,” she said, “M. de 
Rosny, not satisfied with furnishing me 
yyith evidence, gives me proof.” 
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“How, Madame?” I said; though I 
well understood. 

“ By his presence here,” she answered. 
“An hour ago,” she continued, “the 
King was with me. I had not then the 
slightest ground to expect this honour, 
or I am sure that his Majesty would have 
stayed to share it. But I have since seen 
reason to expect it, and you observe that 
I am not unprepared.” 

She spoke with a sparkling eye, and an 
expression of the most lively resentment; 
so that, had M. de Perrot been in my 
place, I think that he would have shed 
more tears. I was myself somewhat 
dashed, though I knew the prudence that 
governed her in her most impetuous 
sallies ; still, to avoid the risk of hearing 
things which we might both afterwards 
wish unsaid, I came to the point. “ I 
fear that 1 have timed my visit ill, 
Madame,” I said. “You have some com¬ 
plaint against me.” 

“ Only that you are like the others,” 
she answered with a fine contempt. “You 
profess one thing and do another.” 

“ As, for example-? ” 

“For example!” she replied with a 
scornful laugh. ‘‘ How many times have 
you told me that you left women, and 
intrigues in which women had part, on 
one side ? ” 

I bowed. 

“ And now I find you—you and that 
Perrot, that creature !—intriguing against 
me ; intriguing with some country chit to 

_n 

“Madame!” I said, cutting her short 
with a show of temper, “where did you 
get this ? ” 

“ Do you deny it ? ” she cried, looking 
so beautiful in her anger that I thought I 
had never seen her to such advantage. 
“Do you deny that you took the King 
there ?” 

“No. Certainly, I took the King 
there.” 

“ To Perrot’s ? You admit it?” 

“ Certainly,” I said. “ For a purpose.” 

“ A purpose? ” she cried with withering 
scorn. “ Was it not that the King might 
see that girl ? ” 

“Yes,” I replied patiently. “ It was.” 

She stared at me. “ And you can tell 
me that to my face ! ” she said. 

“ I see no reason why I should not, 
Madame,” I replied easily. “I cannot 
conceive why you should object to the 
union, and many why you should desire 
to see two people happy. Otherwise, if I 
had had any idea, even the slightest, that 
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the matter was obnoxious to you, I would 
not have engaged in it.” 

‘‘ But—what was your purpose, then ? ” 
she muttered in a different tone. 

“ To obtain the King’s good word with 
M. de Perrot to permit the marriage of 
his son with his niece, who is unfortu¬ 
nately without a portion.” 

Madame uttered a low exclamation, and 
her eyes wandering from me she took up 
—as if her thoughts strayed also—a small 
ornament from the table beside her. 
‘‘Ah!” she said, looking at it closely. 
“But Perrot’s son? Did he know of 
this ? ” 

“No,” I answered, smiling. “But I 
have heard that women can love as well 
as men, Madame. And sometimes ingen¬ 
iously.” 

I heard her draw a sigh of relief, and I 
knew that if I had not persuaded her I had 
accomplished much. I was not surprised 
when, laying down the ornament with 
which she had been toying, she turned on 
me one of those rare smiles to which the 
King could refuse nothing, and wherein 
wit, ^ tenderness, and gaiety were so 
happily blended that no conceivable 
beauty of feature, uninspired by sensi¬ 
bility, could vie with them. “ Good 
friend, I have sinned,” she said. “But I 
am a woman, and I love. Pardon me. 
As for your protegee, from this moment she 
is mine also. I will speak to the King 
this evening ; and if he does not at once,” 
Madame continued, with a gleam of 
archness, that showed me that she was 
not yet free from suspicion, “issue his 
commands to M. de Perrot, I shall know 
what to think ; and his Majesty will 
suffer ! ” 

I thanked her profusely and in fitting 
terms. Then after a word or two about 
some assignments for the expenses of 
her household, in settling which there 
had been delay — a matter wherein. 


A ^MINISTER OF FRANCE. 

also, I contrived to do her pleasure 
and the King’s service no wrong—I 
very willingly took my leave, and, 
calling my people, started homewards 
on foot. I had not gone twenty paces, 
however, before M. de Perrot, whose 
impatience had chained him to the spot, 
crossed the street and joined himself to 
me. “My dear friend,” he cried, em¬ 
bracing me fervently, “ is all well ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“ She is appeased ? ” 

“ Absolutely.” 

He heaved a deep sigh of relief, and, 
almost crying in his joy, began to thank 
me with all the extravagance of phrase 
and gesture to which men of his mean 
spirit are prone. Through all I heard him 
silently, and with secret amusement, 
knowing that the end was not yet. At 
length he asked me what explanation I 
had given. 

“ The only explanation possible,” I an¬ 
swered bluntly. “I had to combat 
Madame’s jealousy. I did it in the only 
way in which it could be done, by stating 
that your niece loved your son, and by 
imploring her good word on their behalf.” 

He sprang a pace from me with a cry of 
rage and astonishment. “ You did that ? ” 
he screamed. 

“Softly, softly, M. de Perrot,” I said, 
in a voice which brought him somewhat to 
his senses. “ Certainly I did. You bade 
me say whatever was necessary, and I did 
so. No more. If you wish, however,” 

I added grimly, “to explain to Madame 
that-” 

But with a wail of lamentation he 
rushed from me, and in a moment was 
lost in the darkness ; leaving me to smile 
at this odd termination of an intrigue that, 
but for a lad’s adroitness, might have 
altered the fortunes not of M. de Perrot 
only, but of the King my master and of 
France- 


CVPID AND CAMPASPE 



Cupid and my Campaspe play’d 
At cards for kisses ; Cupid paid •• 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows. 

His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows; 
Loses them too; then down he throws 
The coral of his lip , the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how); 
With Hhese, the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple on his - chin ; 

All these did my Campaspe win; 

At last he set her both his .eyes — 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love! has she done this to theev 
What shall, alas! become of me ? 


J. lylye 
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I SUSPECT the custom of match¬ 
making among the Irish of Munster 
is in part the survival of the feudal sys¬ 
tem. In old days the chief, who was 
the beneficial father of his clan, selected, 
perhaps, mates for the young people 
without a dissentient voice. The Irish 
landlord of comparatively modern days 
claimed some such right as a precaution 
against the subdivision of land. He was 
not at all in the line of succession to the 
old chieftains ; but his right of lordship 
in such a matter need not be the hard¬ 
ship it would be fo those who insist on 
a free choice. Perhaps, too, the suspicion 
with which the Irish country priest as a 
rule regards love-making may be a factor 
in upholding the custom. None is so 
ready as he to crack jokes at the expense 
of the engaged couple, when the arrange¬ 
ment is made by authorized law and 
with the sanction of parents and pastor. 
But an ill-regulated love, in which with¬ 
out leave or licence a young couple take 
fire of each other, is quite another mat¬ 
ter. The priests have seen on every side 
the fortunate results of the match¬ 
making system ; for where is the marriage- 
tie so inviolably maintained as in Ireland? 
So to them Eros is a pagan deity indeed, 
and, for all his cherubic wings and 
dimpled cheeks, a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
It is scarcely to be expected that he 
should be in repute at the convent 


schools where the girls spend the blos¬ 
soming time, or with the celibate clergy. 

‘‘ The god of Love, ah, benedicite, 

How mighty and how great a lord is he ! ” 

But not in Munster. Not that the priests 
meddle with the match-making. Curiously 
enough, for some reason or other, ‘‘a 
priest’s marriage ” is supposed to be 
unlucky ; and, except in the case of a 
relative, a priest seldom appears in the 
matter before the preliminaries are con¬ 
cluded. 

Not often does the lot of the couple 
whose match is made call for pity. The 
girls are so accustomed to the old usage 
that their decorous dreams of the spouse' 
to be provided for them are no more- 
distracting than those of French damsels,, 
who keep as straight a path as any marked 
out for human feet. The parallel goes; 
as far as the marriage, but no further,, 
since in the case of the French matron 
there is often the natural revenge of 
licence instead of liberty ; while the Irish 
matron walks as discreetly as though 
she had had a happy season of sowing her 
innocent wild oats, and therefore was con¬ 
tent with steadiness. Irish farmers often 
do not marry till quite middle age. They 
are the canniest class in the community,- 
and have an obstinate way of consider¬ 
ing themselves, so long as they remain 
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unmarried, the match of the youngest 
and prettiest girl in the barony. Often 
enough for the girl the delight of being 
mistress of a snug farmhouse, of a 
dairy, and a best parlour, and a jaunting 
car, outweighs the paltry difference of 
forty years or so, and she is well content. 
Occasionally an old gentleman of this 
kind will find that the young woman he 
has taken to his bosom is more than a 
yoke-fellow for him, and rather drives 


A HANDSOME YOUNG WOMAN OF MUNSTER. 


him than follows or paces with him, 
side by side. Occasionally the system 
results in downright cruelty, as in a 
case I knew where a girl, fresh from 
the convent school, w^as handed over to 
an octogenarian, who in his village shop 
had somehow amassed thirty or forty 
thousand pounds. 

This poor child died of the horror of 
the bargain. She lived long enough to 
give birth to a girl-child, and then 
placidly closed her eyes on the dreary 
world and the wrinkled spouse. How 
little customs change in Munster is shown 


by the fact that, years and years after, 
the little heiress was sought in marriage 
with scarcely less concession to ideal 
notions. The letter sent to the child’s next 
of kin, a handsome and stern old American 
priest, was as business-like as though the 
bargain were over a calf. The main 
reason for the marriage seemed to be 
that the little heiress’s lands joined those 
of the young sguif'ee?i whose mother made 
the matter-of-fact proposal. The young 
lady, who was making 
the grand tour, heard 
nothing of this strange 
offer. Father O’Connell 
answered for his young 
relative rather more 
haughtily than if he 
were an Irish instead 
of an Irish - American 
priest, and so the 
matter ended. 

The young people 
who are the subjects of 
the custom do not, as 
a rule, consider their 
case a hard one. A 
handsome young wo¬ 
man in a Munster 
town openly expressed 
to me her scornful dis¬ 
belief in love. “They 
marry for love,” she 
said, “foreign in Dublin 
and Cork, maybe, but 
never here. There was 
one case I heard of here 
—it was before my 
time—of marrying for 
love ”—oh, the scornful 
emphasis on the words ! 
—“and it ended bad." 
This young woman had 
evidently no desire for 
the introduction of the 
unknown fire into the 
stagnant calm of the 
little country town. 

In Carleton’s day there was such an in¬ 
stitution as a match-maker, a sort of wise 
woman who was the connecting link be¬ 
tween the two families. I do not know if 
she yet plies her trade in out-of-the-way 
places, but more usually the negotiations 
are opened by a convenient friend. Once 
started, they lapse into the hands of the 
respective fathers. The match-making is 
sometimes the occasion of a dance, though 
etiquette forbids any recognition of the 
situation by the invited guests. In such 
a case, while the attention of all is sup- 
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posed to be riveted on the jig or the two- 
handed reel, the fathers carry on their 
bargaining at a table plentifully supplied 
with whisky and pipes and tobacco, in a 
steady corner where the heels of the 
■dancers will not brush them nor the open 
:gaze of the spectators follow them. Yet 
for all the elaborate pretence of ignorance. 


Very often, of course, the negotiations 
are conducted more quietly. And again, 
they will be carried out at a fair or a 
market, where the fathers will retire to a 
quiet room in a public-house, and argue 
out the matter. A third person is often 
employed in such cases, who suggests at 
an awkward moment that the parties 



THE FATHERS WILL RETIRE TO A QUIET ROOM IN A PUBLIC-HOUSE, AND ARGUE OUT THE MATTER. 


the room is electric with interest. Perhaps 
only the actual dancers forget the match¬ 
making ; for that extraordinary and grace¬ 
ful dance, the Irish jig, permits no divided 
allegiance. One who had been a famous 
step-dancer in his youth assured me 
that the dance has over a hundred 
different steps. But the old men and 
women, all smoking by the fireplace or on 
a high-backed settle, are in an agony 
of sympathetic interest. Not a gesture 
escapes notice, and when brows are 
wrinkled or fists clenched, telling that the 
negotiations, concluded as to coin and 
gear, have stuck fast in the mountain 
sheep or the Kerry cows, there is a murmur 
of suspense almost like a moan. Mean¬ 
while the couple themselves are awkward 
and self-conscious. The youth has the 
resource of a pipe outside among the boys ; 
the girl, the less bashful of the two, joins 
in the dance, and her self-consciouness 
lends her perhaps only a shyer charm, as 
she advances and retreats, and demurely 
foots it, in the most coquettish of all 
dances. 


“ split the difference.” My father, in his 
cattle-buying, has often acted as this con¬ 
venient friend. There is a great deal of 
dramatic make-believe at this point. Each 
man asseverates most solemnly that he 
has reached the limit of his concessions. 
“ Och sure, man alive! my purty little 
girl isn’t going a-begging ! Sure, there’s 
Jemmy Ryan, beyant at the Three Crosses, 
leppin’ to get her for his boy; and though 
it’s myself that says it, a better or purtier 
little girl there’s not in the barony.” And 
the other, with diplomatic heat, for the 
negotiations are by no means intended to 
fall through : “’Deed then, Martin, that’s 
thrue for you. An’ sure what else would 
the little girl be that’s come of a good 
stock and handsome people. But there’s 
them that’s covetin’ my boy, and that 
wouldn’t stop short at a milch-cow, nor a 
litter of pigs, no, nor a score of sheep, 
for the matter of that.” When both parties 
have declared themselves immovable, the 
friend steps in with his amiable suggestion. 
For a time he has to urge both parties to 
yield, which they do at last with a reluctant 
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heartiness. “ Well, in God’s name,” one 
or th^ other will say, ‘‘w^e won’t break 

Mr.-’sword.” And then they shake 

hands over it, and there is general re¬ 
joicing. 

I remember a Tipperary man, who 
bought cattle for my father, lamenting the 
decadence of his son and daughter, who 
had both departed from the good old style, 
and made love-matches. “ Indeed and 
indeed,” he lamented, “ what’s the w^orld 
coming to at all, at all ? My fine boy that 
I expected to make a match for with Kate 
Rooney, a snug man’s daughter, he goes 
out without a w^ord to me, and brings 
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the most easy-going of fathers, or his 
young people would scarcely have taken 
this original line. 

I was once much amused at the comments 
of a Tipperary man when he was introduced 
by her father to a damsel of considerable 
social pretensions. The man w^as a great 
giant of an old fellow wnth a square, 
massive face, clean shaven, and a 
smooth black head. The city damsel was 
dainty in her silk and furs, fluttering 
along the wnntry streets by her father’s 
side, wdien they met. The men had known 
each other through some matter of busi¬ 
ness. “That’s a fine young w'oman 



THE MATCH HAS BEEN BROKEN OFF FOR A THREE-LEGGED POT. 


home a girl from Dublin with just the 
clothes on her back. And that’s not bad 
enough, but I’ve a little slip of a girlee 7 i 
that the other day had her hair hanging 
down her back, and she inthrojuices me 
last week to a lad she was to give me for 
a son-in-law at the same price.'*' Martin was 
133. October, 1894. 


you’ve got for daughter, Mr. -,” said 

the unabashed Tipperary man ; “ but it’s 
high time she was married. I’ve a boy 
at home she might be taking a fancy to. 

For we both know, Mr. -, girls are 

bad stock. 2 hey don't unprove by keepuig." 

Sometimes a girl’s matrimonial chances 

E 
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are unfairly prejudiced by what an out¬ 
sider would consider a trifling deficiency. 
For instance, a farmer’s wdfe usually 
keeps a great number of geese, and 
makes many beds of their down. A 
feather bed is usually part of the dowry 


of a farmer’s daughter. Well, supposing 
there are five beds and six daughters, the 
chances of the youngest, who goes without 
a bed, are materially affected. Not many 
are so well provided for as Shane Fadh’s 
wife in Carleton’s story. “ She had sixty 
guineas that her grandfather left her, 


thirteen head of cattle, two feather and 
two chaff beds, with sheeting, quilts, and 
blankets ; three pieces of bleached linen, 
and a flock of geese of her own rearing.” 
Well might Shane Fadh remark : “ Upon 
the whole, among ourselves, it wasn’t 
aisy to get such a 
fortune.” 

A part of this 
system of giving 
dowries has always 
seemed to me 
highly illogical. No 
matter how poor 
people may be, they 
scrape together 
enough to portion 
a daughter, or 
leave the daugh¬ 
ters’ dowries as a 
charge upon the 
land. The very 
same damsel who 
was scornful to me 
about love let in 
some light on the 
system. She had 
eleven brothers and 
sisters, and her 
mother held a farm 
on a famous Plan 
of Campaign estate. 
Of the dozen she 
was the only one 
who ever had the 
enterprise to “go 
foreign,” as she 
herself expressed 
it, though the little 
town on the At¬ 
lantic sea - board 
was but nine miles 
from her home. 
The other eleven 
toiled at the farm- 
work, the men on 
the farm, the girls 
butter-making, pig¬ 
feeding, calf-rear¬ 
ing ; in summer 
binding or gather¬ 
ing ; in autumn 
dropping seed-po¬ 
tatoes in the fur¬ 
rows. They were all at work, early 
and late, for the land is exhausted 
and unkindly. They never tasted meat 
but once a year, and that was a piece of 
American bacon on Christmas Day. Yet 
the girls had every one their tocher of a 
hundred and fifty, all except my sturdy 
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friend. “ I’d no use for a fortune,” she 
said ; “for I never fancied men, young- 
or old.” 

Now the illogical part of it is that the 
dowry the young men obtain with their 
brides goes, in nine cases out of ten, to 
portion off a sister ; whence it seems to 
me that if there were no dowries given 
people would be, in a majority of cases, 
just as well off. 

If match-making with a farmer’s 
daughter has been broken off because of 
the deficiency of a feather bed, in the case 
of a labourer’s marriage the match has 
been broken off for a three-legged pot. 

A friend tells me this story of the 
suddenness with which marriages are 
made in Munster. “A young man I 
knew, a farmer, with a little land and 
four cows, lost his wife, a very good and 
careful woman. He had three children ; 
and his mother, an old woman of seventy- 
eight, also lived with him. About two 
years after his wife’s death I happened to 
be in the neighbourhood, and called in to 
see his mother, for whom I had a great 
liking. This was the day before Shrove 
Tuesday, the last day on which, accord¬ 
ing to the Lenten ordinances, you can be 
married till Easter Sunday. After a while 
I inquired for Larry, the widower. The 


mother replied : * Arrah wisha, agra, you 
see I’m too ould to be any use now, an’ 
this morning he said he’d be off after 
breakfast, and scour the country, arid 
wear out his shoe-leather in looking for a 
girl, and if he found a suitable one with 
a snug fortune, he’d be married, with the 
help of God, before to-morrow night. The 
notion was a sudden one, but may God 
speed him and bring him luck, for badly 
he needs a wife to mind the pigs and the 
childher, the cratures.’ ” My friend does 
not tell me if Larry succeeded in his 
quest. She adds : “ An old sow is often 
a great bone of contention in match¬ 
making, and if she has littered fourteen 
bo 7 iee 7 is or so she is all the more desirable. 
A parish priest,” she goes on, “ once told 
me that in his twenty-five years of priest¬ 
hood he had seen hundreds of marriages 
so made, after an acquaintance of a day 
or two, and scarcely ever saw one of them 
turn out unhappily.” 

I suppose the Munster match-makers 
would say, if they heard their honourable 
custom impugned, that “ all’s well that 
ends well.” But as yet the custom is not 
on its trial, but accepted with absolute 
satisfaction. The curious thing is that 
it should exist among a people naturally 
so full of sentiment and emotion. 



SYMPATHY- 


I WONDER WHAT CECIL THINKS HE CAME HERE FOR TO DAY? 












SYMPATHY AND ANTIPATHY. 

By DOROTHY LEIGHTON. 

SYMPATHY. 

Scene. — Modern draiving-room. Windoiu and dear hack of stage. 

Time.—5 p . m . Tea-table s. t. 

Mrs. Moxford. {^Seated at right of tea-table. Soliloquises. Looking up at dock.') He 
is late. I said half-past four. [Rises ; goes towards taindoic; looks out; returns to her 
seat.) I thought I heard a cab -only a Carter-Paterson delivery ! It is dreadful to be 
deaf, so that one only hears sounds in a confused way. What will Cecil Barlow say 
to this horrid affliction of mine, I wonder"'! How he will laugh when I ask him to 

write what he has to say ! Well- * It is a comfort to feel^ sure of a man’s 

sympathy, however ; to know that one has one true friend who won’t care if one does 
grow deaf—and- 

Enter Cecil Barlow. 

Cecil. I’m afraid I’m late ! (Takes bqth^her hands.) I know I am. How are you, 
dear Mrs. Moxford? I meant to be here ,half an hour ago; but a man caught me 
just as I was leaving the club, and kept me talking about an extraordinary thing that 
happened in his house. His wife’s maid suddenly went mad, and came down to 
dinner in one of her mistress’s dinner dresses ; and Ravenhill, the chap who told me, 
is as blind as a bat, and shook hands with her, introduced her vaguely to another 
man, and his wife only discovered the fraud as dinner was announced. 1 wish 1 d 
been there. Tableaux 1 Yes, I should think so ! Ravenhill says his wife won’t speak 
to him. Rather hard lines, don’t you think ? Couldn’t guess that the maid would go 

off her head and behave like thk, could he ? I knew you’d say that- (Mrs. 

Moxford goes to the table^ begins pouring out Ua—silently offers him some.) No, thanks ! 
I’ve had to eschew tea—and I am sorry to say, dear Mrs. Moxfoid, I am engaged to 
dine frightfully early and go to the opera—absurd, isn’t it, to upset one s digestion like 
this? But that’s all part of what I’ve got to tell you. Directly I got your note asking 
me to come and see you, I said Good ! now I shall get straight again my fair LJirectiue 
back in town. I shall be able to disentangle my ropes and sail clear again. But 
how I am rattling on, and you’ve not told me what your trouble is. You in trouble ! 

I couldn’t imagine it! You who always help^other people out of their troubles I 
You’re looking pale—and not as brisk as you used—ah, you haven t been out of town 
—that’s it. Why didn’t you chuck the doctor, and say you must have fresh air ? Your 
letters were so mysterious, too—and not very satisfactory (Mrs. M. is e nstantly 

trying to speak^ takes up penal and paper ^ but he always continues.) You hinted at an opera¬ 
tion. That alarmed me ! And you never answered my last letter. Did you ? Well, 

I never got it. (Seats himself on opposite side of table in a low armchair.) I can’t tell you 
how anxious I was about you. Yes ; don’t look incredulous. I w^as wretched \.o think of 
you, ill, and in this beastly stuffy London. I declare you look as if you wanted sea- 
air. Nuisance it is my yacht isn’t working. I knew you wanted cheering up, when 
I got your note this morning, and I’m all sympathy and attention. (Mrs. M. leans 
forward^ and is just beginning to speak wheii Cecil goes on againrapidly.) First, oefoie 
you begin, let me tell you you were all wrong in imagining I had any serious 
intentions with regard to those Homburg girls ; but I’ve had a squeak for it this 
time. You remember my telling you that Mrs. Mason, the mother of Bertha, was a 
school-fellow of my old sisters. So that, of course, put us at once on terms of 
intimacy, and she let me take the girls about as if I were a cousin. Yes, you are 
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light, cousinship is a dangerous relation. You always said so; but wait a bit, and 
you shall hear how I’ve got out of it all. Bertha, you know, was Mrs. Mason’s own 
daughter—Mary, her niece. Bertha was dark—pretty did you say ? No, not exactly, 
but uncommonly attractive, and a charming companion. Mary was fair and veru 
pretty, but-bet ween you and - rather 6.m\\. However, the trouble with me rvas 
that whichever 1 was with seemed to put the other one entirely out of my thoughts, 
and for the time she and she only existed ! {Gets up and seats himself suddenly on a stool 
in front ^/Mrs. M.) I m incorrigible, am I not ? But look here—what is a fellow lo 
do w’hen he is sent to Homburg to dance attendance on an old aunt who is too ill all 
the time he is there to even see him ? Could I help getting into mischief? Js there 
any in^ e se could have done ? And I really think I’ve got out of it, very creditablv 
—considering all things. Ah, what a good thing it is for a man to have a confidante 
like you _ You always say just the right thing. But I’ve not confessed fully vet, so 
you niustn t be too quick to absolve me. Where w’as I ? Oh, yes ; I forgot to say 
that Bertha and Mary were very close friends, and whenever I was alone with one, 
the other was somehow always the topic of conver.sation—a? first. Oh, of course, we 
didn t talk of other people all the time. But this naturally made me always think 
what sweet girls they both were to be so appreciative of one another. No nasty 
jea OLisy with them, I assure you. And Mrs. Mason used to insist on one of them 
always accompanying her on long drives in the afternoon, and the one that was left 
at home was usually under my charge. So that, don’t you see, I became equally 
in ima e w'lth them both and equally fond. {Looks up and smiles. Mrs. M. smiles back 
a um,) Ah, I knew you’d understand ! Well, being equally fond—meant, of course. 
Showing It to both. And do you know-it sounds horrid, perhaps—but, it was ever 
so much jofiier being fond of them both than only of one. I never felt a bit afraid of 
ma ing either of them jealous, for I was so unwaveringly civil to each in turn, and 
telt so genuinely pleased at whichever chanced to be my daily lot. This went on for 
three weeks ; and then Mrs. Mason was ordered to Switzerland, and the time came 
to say good-bye. Of course if polygamy was lawful I should have married both ; but 
since It isn t—and a precious good thing too !—I won’t marry either. So I did what 
1 am sure you will say was the best thing under the circumstances. For, of course, it 
in o to et eithei of them get too fond of me, and a cold shower-bath is the best 
way to cure most delusions. I proposed to them both on the same dav, and left 
om ^ next train ; and, of course, I got just what I expected when I 

arrived in London—a furious letter from Mrs. Mason and a prohibition never to enter 
ler doors again. The girls !—oh they weren’t seriously hit—and they would soon dis- 
cover th^ it is a mistake to expect anything to come of a Homburg flirtation. There, 
now. {Gets up and looks at his watch)—VwQ told you my latest. Dear me ! I’ve only 
just time to dress and dash off again. And I declare'vou’re looking better since I 

• 3 marvellous thing sympathy is? What should I do without your 
riendship {Takes her hand—looks affectionately at herf You dear little woman—if 
<r1 H T ^Vell I mustn’t wait now. Let me come again, very soon. I’m so 

glad 1 came to-day. You won’t worry about anything any more, will you ? Send for 
me whenever you re down on your luck. Good-bye—good-bye ! 

r 77 */ 

Moxford. (So/.) Ah, when one is in trouble, after all it is just as well not 
fnr to H ^ anybody is saying ! I wonder what Cecil thinks he came here 

nofi.- ^ It was he was telling me ! Ah well ! There is 

nothing in the world like a man’s sympathy ! {Smi/es sarcastically,) 

Curtain, 


ANTIPATH V. 

Scene. —Breakfast laid hi a modern room. Door back of stage. 

Time, 9 a.m. 

Mrs. Chri^ison. ( Walks to table, picks up letters, exclaims.) Who has opened this, 

^ suppose! He has evidently been down. 
[Picks up two letters, looks at them.) He has read his own—and mine, too ! Now that 
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is what I won’t stand any lono^er. It’s all very well when one is just married, when 
one has no secrets from one’s husband. But—when one has a dressmaker like 
Delphine—well, it is impossible to dress on nothing a year. And Arthur is so un¬ 
reasonable ! {Siis doion to table.) 

Enter Mu. Christison. 

Mrs. C. Good morning. 

(Mr. C. walks up to her and bends dozen to kiss her. She turns her ear to him, and. 
is apparently absorbed in a letter. He touches her check and returns to Ins 
place; lifts covers off dishes ; helps himselfjilently ; zvhistles softly'to himself.) 

Mrs C. (Irritably.) You seem in very good spirits ! You might help me first, 

I think. What is there to eat ? Bacon ? No, thanks ! Mushrooms? Yes, please. 
T 63 . or coffee ? O'" __f-Qo T fn nrrlpT thp coffcc vesterd 3 .v» 1 see 

there is none this 

it only means you’re going to be horribly cross directly. (Mr. C. lau,^hs 
Don’t, Arthur ! you irritate me beyond endurance when you laugh at nothing in that 
inane way, when Pm as worried as I can be. (Mr. C. gets up and places a plate in ft out 
of her; laufis again.) There ! laughing again. You always laugh at iny troubles as 
if I was a sort of baby that had only imaginary ones. (Mr. C. sits down and busies 
himself eating.) But my worries are very, very real, and I wish to goodnes^ you d be 
sympathetic. You never seem to think I’ve anything to bear. (Mr. C. looks up 
inquiringly.) I’m sure I’m as economical as ever I can be, and why you should always 
be grumbling at my extravagance I can’t think. (Mr. C. is about to protest) \ to d 
you when I married you I must be well dressed. Look at this horrid, shabby old 
frock, is that the sort of thing you like to see your wile in . I ‘ ' 

Delphine is extravagantly dear. I don’t choose her. Your dear frien rs. 
introduced her to me, and you always say Mrs. Brown is the best-dressed woman you 
know. What you see to admire in that woman I can’t conceive. Plain, dark, short, 
no waist, turn-up nose, and a squeaky voice. (Mr. C. eats sta idly on.) Why don t 
you contradict me, Arthur? You know you admire her. Why don t you say so - 
You’re afraid I should be jealous, I suppose ! I’m not a bit a jealous nature. on 
care if you do think she’s got better taste than I have. I know she cant ride and 
skate aiM dance as I can, and if she does read Herbert Spencer and paint pastels, 
what good does that do anybody? Oh, you needn’t be so sarcastic; of course 1 
know. I’m not a bit clever. I told you the first day I met you I was a a d 

couldn’t count two. But you would marry me ; and now you are alvvays comparing 
me in your mind with that Mrs. Brown. (Mr. C. tries to ejaculate ) I knovv yoa are . 
But I can tell you she is a regular cat at home ; and she bullies her cook frightfully , 
and if she wasn’t a widow she’d bully her husband. No wonder he died poor thing . 
And you’d soon find, if you were married to her, that she was just as extravagant as 
am, and worse. Why, I know for a fact she gave twenty guineas for a tea-jacket last 
week, and her pockethandkerchiefs all cost half a guinea each. How aggravatm,, 
you are, Arthur! why don’t you own she’s extravagant? Why don t you say for 
once you think her clothes don’t look anything like as good or as well made as mine 
Whenever I say anything about that woman you tell me I ni jealous. As it i 
should be-of her 1 (A moment's pause. Mr. C. picks up a paper ; opens it zvitli a sigh.) 

I wish you’d be sociable; you never talk to me now, and I know you talk 
volubly to Mrs. Brown. When we first married you never used to think ot 
reading the paper at breakfast. (Mr. C. lays down the paper.) 9 h, I d much rather 
vou read the paper than look a martyr, or reproach me for being a bad manat,ei. 
You used to say I was such good company. Now you do nothing but tell me 1 an 
dull and querulous. Yes, querulous was the last thing you said as you went out las 
night. And where you went I can’t think, or why you went out at all, I don t know. 
There used once to be such perfect sympathy between us. You used to tell me ev^y- 
thing you did and where you went and whom you saw—now I hear nothing, you 
are a mere stranger to me, and I can only guess and surmise what you do, where 
vou go and whom you see. When people tell me what a fortunate woman I ani to 
have such a popular, delightful husband they little know what I have to bear . You 
are out all day, and you say you are hard-worked and tired in the evening, and if 1 
talk you say I chatter, and if I’m silent you say I sulk. (Mr. C. opens htseyes wide and 
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looks as if he would remonslrafe.) Well, if you don’t exactly say so you look as if you 
thought it ! It’s dreadful, I know, to be so sensitive, but I can’t help it ; and if I’ve 
got to pinch and screw and dress on twopence a year—I shall never be able to do it. 
Of course, you’re cross this morning because you’ve seen Delphine’s horrid bill ! I 
wish you’d leave my letters alone ; I never open yours. I daresay you think I might 
get my clothes ready-made, or get a maid to do them up at home. But if I did you’d 
say as you did just now, that you married a woman, not a scarecrow! In old days 
you used to admire my dresses—you never notice now what I’ve got on. I can’t help 
it if fashions will change, and I am obliged to have a completely new fit-out this 
season. With skirts trimmed and made a different shape how can I make my old 
ones do ? Just like a man to suggest such a thing ! Why, if I did, you’d be the first 
person to tell me I looked a guy. I know why you think this gown hideous is because 
it is last year’s. I know, without your repeating it ever so often, that this colour does 
not suit me. But if you weren’t perpetually reproaching me with my extravagance I 
should be wearing the loveliest blue cashmere morning gown you ever saw, Arthur ! 
Such a sweet thing ! I can’t tell you how exquisitely becoming it is, too ! I tried it 
on yesterday, and if you were only like other husbands I would have had it sent home 
on approval for you to see. I never told Delphine to send in her nasty bill to-day ! 
It’s awful cheek of her, I think ; and if I’d known it was coming I’d have had my 
letters brought up to my room. Why don’t you apologise for opening my letters, 

Arthur? You really are a positive- 

[Mr. C. jumps up^ throius down a 7 i eyivelope on the table ; turns to leave the room, 
Mrs. C. tafes up envelopeopens it quickly,^ gives a little cry.\ 

Mrs. C. Oh !—a cheque—to Delphine I For a hundred and twenty pounds ! 
Oh I Arthur ! you are a positive—darling ! {Holds out her arms to her husba?id^ who 
makes a rapid inove towards her.) 


Curtain, 
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BOOK-BARROW MAH 


J.O.SYMON 


OOKSELLING, like bookmaking, has 
its priests of all grades. To some 
of them it brings fortune, to others 
a bare subsistence. Sweeping down¬ 
wards from the princely establishment 
to the humble shop in the back 
street we are apt to imagine that 
the whole gamut has been struck ; 
but no, there is yet a lower note in 
the scale. This note it may be 
worth while to sound. 


The book-barrow man is a familiar object on London streets. His establish¬ 
ment is nothing if not modest, and its surroundings are generally the reverse of 
literary ; to wit, it is very often to be found in conjunction with greengrocery and 
flower-selling. In fact, at some period of his career the proprietor may have 
followed one or other of these lines before turning his talents into more intellectual 


channels. 

“Always a bookseller? w’yj no, sir; though I’ve been twenty year at the job. 
I’ve tried heverythink : fruit, flowers an’ all, afore I took to the books.” Such was 
the confession of the book-barrow man whose wit and wisdom it was my privilege 
recently to enjoy by the wayside, amid the roar and bustle of Farringdon Road. 
He was a sagacious middle-aged man, clean-shaven (or what passed for it), with 
an intelligent grey eye, and an epigrammatic tongue that required little persuasion 
after the first reticence had worn off. We soon became friends, and bit by bit he let 
me into the story of his ways and days. 

“My name, sir? there, sir.” As he spoke he kicked out from beneath the 
barrow his business card in the shape of a long gaudy signboard, not then on duty, 
as his awning was not up. It told his name and that of his business house: “Ye 
Olde Caxton Book Stall”—a characteristic title, for my friend, up to his lights, was a 
lover of ancient tradition. The business was not wholly confined to books, however, 
for one tray was devoted to musical literature—the best-paying part, the proprietor 
averred. “ But there ain’t no demand for proper kind o’moosic now,” he mourned; 
“folks don’t want fine old songs like ’Enery Russell’s; they must ’ave their 
“ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ays ’ nowadays. Rubbish ! I calls’em.” His scorn was perfect. 

“There ain’t much doing in the books just now,” he pursued ; “ my customers is 
mostly out o’ town.” These clients, he assured me, were chiefly “ theological 
people,” though what he meant precisely by that term I could not easily deter¬ 
mine. The stock certainly did not point that way, for except a set of Blair’s 
Sermons theology was not in evidence. It was the usual nondescript assortment 
of the old bookstall—some history, some poetry, some political economy, and a lot 
of trashy novels to finish up with. Of lihri rariores there were none. Classics 
were at a discount. “Them works o’ Cicero, sir, as I’m asking two bob for, I 
could once ha’ sold for ten ; there’s no gettin’ hanythink for the ancient classics 
nowadays. In modern works, too, unless it be a first edition, a good old copy don’t 
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fetch much, seein’ you can get all Scott 
and Dickens in cheap editions at 4^^. the 
vollum. An’ people don’t buy a book 


HE WAS A SAGACIOUS MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 


now, they rather reads wot somebody 
else ’as to say about it. Nowadays 
nobody goes deep. Then the competition 
—w’y, there’s twenty on us round about 
’ere, all tryin’ to eat one another up. Ah ! 
you must stick to it, if you’re to get 
along. It won’t do to go ’ome at two 
o’clock. My hours is from ten to between 


seven an’ eight. Wot would I call a good 
d’y’s takin’s, sir ? Well, two pound ; a 
bad d’y ? well, three bob ; that’s a reg’lar 
bad’un. We suffers lots 
from rain ; especially 
the moosic. On bad 
d’ys we just st’ys on 
with the cover up, but 
even then there’s lots o’ 
damage.” 

“Two-pound d’ys” 
must indeed be few and 
far between, for I 
learned, after a judi¬ 
cious purchase had 
conduced to greater 
confidence, that the 
average weekly “ taik- 
in’s ” were about 
10s. Of this, 15^-. must 
go weekly in mere up¬ 
keep of the stand. The 
barrow is hired for 4^., 
the tray for is. The 
rent of a place to keep 
them in is 45*., and “ as 
them things is ’eavy, 
sir, I needs assistance 
to put them up. That’s 
a shillin’ a d’y.” About 
;^2 weekly is required 
to buy in new stock, 
as the lot in hand is 
generally cleared out in 
three days. Little more 
than 155*. can be counted 
upon for living ex¬ 
penses. Buying is a 
great problem. “If 
I’d capital, sir. I’d ’ave 
a very different class o’ 
books, but w’en a man 
’as only a pound to lay 
out ’e must be careful. 
A man wi’ ten pounds 
can be a bit rash. 1 
can’t get nothink to¬ 
gether, as it is. You 
see, for the i^s. I p’ys 
for ’ire you could rent a 
shop, but wot’s the 
good o’ a shop w’en 
you’ve nothin’ to put 
in it? There ye are I 

“ W’ere do I buy? W’y, everywhere. 

I attends sales sometimes out as far as 
Rumford. Further I don’t go. If I sees 
a lot advertised maybe as far away as 
Brighton I don’t go there ; I just writes to 
the auctioneer, and if he ’as no ’igher 
offer, w’y, the books is mine. Do I 
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choose? No, sir, I just taikes the lot. 
Such lots as I gets is usually advertised 
along with miscellaneous articles. I 
offers for the books, and so gets ’em. 
Ever ’ave the chance o’ a good offer? 
Well, that depends on the book. If it 
were a folio Shaikspeare now, o’ course 
that would fetch a hundred guineas ; or 
a first edition Chuzzlewit, there would 
be money in it, but (he spoke rev¬ 
erently, as of the unattainable) such things 
doesn’t come our length—all snapped up 
before they reaches the loikes o’ us. Then 
the buyers knows far more about the 
books we gets than we do, sir.” 

“Indeed?” I rejoined, affecting slight 
incredulity to draw him further. 

“ W’y, yes,” he insisted confidentially, 

they knows ’em; and you may be 
sure the best is soon picked. Oh, 
there’s lots o’ oyes ! Suppose I’m 
in doubt, I goes this w’y. I may 
fancy a book’s worth a bit, some 
book not so well known. Well, 
there comes an offer o’ eighteen- 
pence. I refuses. The second man 
comes, and 'e says eighteenpence. 
Then the third man says the same, 
and so on. Well, ten to one the 
fifth man gets it for eighteenpence. 

Oh, they knows, and, you see, 


his curious method of settling a doubtful 
valuation ; but it was a moment that 
called for gravity, so I silently acquiesced, 
not attempting any argument, and led 
him to other themes. His interest in the 
inside of the books was not great. “ Do 
I ever try a book on Sunday? Well, to 
tell you the truth, I mostly sleeps all 
Sunday, I’m so tired. It’s wearin’ out 
bein’ here all day in the street amongst 
all this noise ; but sometimes I 'as a go 
at a book and gets somethink out o’ it.” 
Book-plates, however, he was keen on, 
and evidently was something of an expert 
in them. “The demand is not what it 
was, but I’ve ’ad some foine plates through 
my ’ands in my toime. I used to tear out 
the cover often an’ often to get the plate.- 


THE BOOK-BARROW MAN IS A FAMILIAR OBJECT ON LONDON STREETS. 


guv’nor, it’s foive to one against the 
bigger price. So the chances are it’s 
correct.” 

It was difficult to restrain a smile over 


W’y, d’ye know, sir, by roights, I oughter 
’ave ‘To ’Is Royal ’Ighness’ on my sign. 
I’ve sold book-plaites to a man as used to 
sell ’em again to the Prince ; so I’ve as 
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good as sold ’em to him. Once I sold ’im 
a fine King Charles that ’e gave as a 
present to the Princess, and she ’as it 
under a glass caise. I’d know it any¬ 
where ; my mark’s on it, though nobody 
but me could find it. Oh, this man used 
ter sell lots on ’em again to the Prince, 
w’ich was as good as if I done it myself.” 
My risibility was greatly tried once again 
when my informant favoured me with the 
supposed middleman’s name, adding “’e 
were at that time secretary to ’Is Royal 
’Ighness.” 

It would have been a neglect of the 
interviewer’s duty had I failed to interro¬ 
gate my companion as to any distinguished 
people he had met or done business with. 
He mentioned a long-departed Justice. 
“ Oh, ’im an’ me’s ’ad many a row, sir. 
’E used ter throw my books about so 
when ’e’d done lookin’ at ’em.” Another 
acquaintance of note, he informed me, 
had recently said to him : “ Well, the 
Vestry hasn’t cleared the stalls away 
yet?” “No, they’ave not^ thanks to 
your relative’s decision in the Law 
Courts. ” This opened the flood-gates of my 
bibliopole’s eloquence, for the street-stalls 
dispute has evidently been the great and 
burning question of his life. He was 
severe on the Vestry, and recounted with 
tremendous gusto his deputation speech. 
Of one reverend complainant he spoke 
with bitterness. “One d’y, in a bit of a 
block, ’A majesty ’ad to walk a bit in the 
middle o’ the road. Therefore ’e says, 
says ’e, ‘ Clear out the stalls.’ ” When this 
was brought up at a meeting my friend 
waxed crushingly eloquent, if his own 
report be accurate. “’Ad to walk a bit 
in the middle o’ the road, indeed ; w’y, 
the Greatest Man that ever lived walked 
in the middle o’ the road ; the Greatest 
Man that ever lived walked without shoes 
on His feet ; the Greatest Man that ever 
lived rode upon a donkey ! You calls 
yourself a Christian man ! I says, you 
oughter know better. The Greatest Man 
in the world did all that; wot’s more, ’E 
didn’t persecute poor people. There’s 
room for everybody if folks would just 
maike w’y a bit.” 

Incident and anecdote now flowed in a 
stream too copious for the limits of the 
present article, though so quaint and in¬ 
teresting that it is with reluctance passed 
over. Toleration of the poor by the 
wealthy was his great theme, and evi¬ 
dently his panacea for the bulk of social 
evils. He illustrated his discourse with 
personal incidents, and glorified America 


(which he had seen in his pre-bookselling 
days) as greatly superior to England in 
charity and hospitality. 

Of the professional anecdote proper he 
had not much to give. His knowledge of 
what was what in old books did not 
appear to be extensive. Certain out¬ 
standing works he knew the value of, but, 
as he said, they seldom came his way. A 
friend of his had once got hold of a Kil¬ 
marnock edition of Burns, and in ignor¬ 
ance had parted with it for a shilling or 
two to an expert, who turned it to better 
account. He had no reproach for the 
unwitting one, and seemed to consider 
the affair merely another instance of the 
buyer’s superiority. That he accepted 
stoically. 

Reverting to the theme of distinguished 
men, I asked whether he had ever seen 
the immortal Charles. He had not, to 
his knowledge. “There’s some as s’ys 
they ’ave; but oh, dear, sir, there’s a 
lot o’ flummery talked about Dickens, a 
A/o’flummery.” He then launched out 
into gratuitous scepticism regarding re¬ 
puted originals. Only one original would 
he allow, and that was for the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop.” He declared that it 
stood in Fetter Lane. “There was a 
widow kept it, and Dickens, w’en passin’, 
would often go in to ’ave a gaime with 
’er. There’s other plaices claims it, but 
I don’t believe on ’em.” That Fagin was 
a Saffron Hill character he thought just 
credible, “but there’s a lot o’ flummery 
talked, a lot o’ gas! ” Thereon he was 
dogmatism rampant. 

So the morning wore away. Many 
visitors paused at the stall, but not many 
made purchases. Most of the books were 
priced very low, threepence was a common 
charge, and a well-preserved third 
volume of the Cornhill went at sixpence. 
The “ missus,” who assisted, came occa¬ 
sionally to inquire a price, and if the 
bargain was struck she reappeared and 
pressed the coins well home into the 
marital palm. 

The talk drifted back to personalities. 

“ Yes, I’ve seen life on all sides, sir, wi’ 
all its trials, troubles, and triboolations. 
Spells o’ bad luck ? W’y, yes, bin three 
months at a time not knowin’ w’ere to 
turn, but it all caime right agen, some- 
’ow. Me and the missus manages to 
get along. No, we a’n’t got no children. 
We’ve bin together these twelve years. 
Keep to one plaice ? yes, sir. You finds 
it best. Folks gets confidence in you 
if you stays. We can’t save, but we 
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niS CLIENTS WERE MAINLY 
“ THEOLOGICAL PEOPLE.” 


maikes a livin’—always ’as something to 
eat, and can keep our little plaice above 
our ’eads. Now and then we sees the 
green fields, it ain’t often, but sometimes 
we does it. Savin’s out o’ the question 
now : too late. Must just stick to the 
business as long as ever we can, and 
then—the workhouse.” He brought the 
name out with a jerk. He didn’t alto¬ 
gether relish the prospect; but there was 


a bold effort to maintain his bluff hilarity 
as he said the word. ‘‘ Is that the end? ” 
I queried, saddened, yet admiring his 
sublimely cheerful acceptance of the in¬ 
evitable. The keen g’rey eyes looked 
straight at me for a moment, then the 
reply came quietly : “ Yes, that’s the end. 
You’d like an ’ansom, guv’nor ; w’y. I’ll 
fetch you one. ’Ere you are ; goodbye, 
sir, goodbye ! ” 


















THE BRACELET TO JULTA. 

’Tis but silk that bindeth thee, 

Knap the thread and thou art free 
But ’tis otherwise with me ; 

I am bound, and fast bound so, 

That from thee I cannot go ; 

If I could, T would not so.—H errick. 


tie about thy wrist, 

Julia, this my silken twist? 

For what other reason is’t. 

But to show thee how in part 
Thou my pretty captive art ? 

But thy bond-slave is my heart ; 














I T was, I believe, mainly as a compli¬ 
ment to me that Miss Audrey Liston 
was asked to Poltons. Miss Liston and I 
were very g’ood friends, and my cousin 
Dora Polton thought, as she informed 
me, that it would be nice for me to have 
some one I could talk to about “books 
and so on.” I did not complain. Miss 
Liston was a pleasant young woman of 
six-and-twenty ; I liked her very much 
except on paper, and I was aware that 
she made it a point of duty to read some¬ 
thing at least of what I wrote. She was 
in the habit of describing herself ^ as an 
“ authoress in a small way” ; if it were 
pointed out that six three-volume novels 
in three years (the term of her literary 
activity, at the time of which I write) 
could hardly be called “a small way,” 
she would smile modestly and say that 
it was not really much ; and if she 
were told that the English language 
embraced no such word as “ authoress, 
she would smile again and say that it 
ought to, a position towards the bugbear 
of correctness with which, I confess, I 
sympathise in some degree. She was 
very diligent; she worked from ten to 
one every day while she was at Poltons ; 
how much she wrote is between her and 
her conscience. 

There was another impeachment which 
133. October, 1894. 


Miss Liston was hardly at the trouble to 
deny. “ Take my characters from life ? 
she would exclaim. “ Surely every artist” 
(Miss Liston often referred to herself as 
an artist) “ must? ” And she would pro¬ 
ceed to maintain—what is perhaps true 
sometimes—that people rather liked being 
put into books, just as they like being 
photographed, for all that they grumble 
and pretend to be afflicted when either 
process is levied against them. In 
discussing this matter with Miss Liston I 
felt myself on delicate ground, for it was 
notorious that I figured in her first book 
in the guise of a misogynistic genius ; the 
fact that she lengthened (and thickened) 
my hair, converted it from an indeter¬ 
minate brown to a dusky black, gave me 
a drooping moustache, and invested my 
very ordinary work-a-day eyes with a 
strange magnetic attraction, availed no¬ 
thing ; I was at once recognised, and, I 
may remark in passing', an uncommonly 
disagreeable fellow she made me. Thus 
I had passed through the fire. I felt 
tolerably sure that I presented no other 
aspect of interest, real or supposed, and I 
was quite content that Miss Liston should 
serve all the rest of her acquaintance as 
she had served me. I reckoned they 
would last her, at the present rate of pro¬ 
duction, about five years. 

F 




A THREE VOLUME NOVEL. 


Fate was kind to Miss Liston, and pro¬ 
vided her with most suitable patterns for 
her next piece of work at Poltons itself. 
There were a young man and a young 
woman staying in the house—Sir Gilbert 
Chillington and Miss Pamela Myles. 
The moment Miss Liston was apprised of 
a possible romance, she began the study 
of the protagonists. She was looking p^-it, 
she told me, for some new types (if it 
were any consolation —and there is a sort 
of dignity about it—to be called a type, 
Miss Liston’s victims were always welcome 
to so much), and she had found them in 
Chillington and Pamela. The former 
appeared to my dull eye to offer no salient 
novelty ; he was tall, broad, handsome, 
and he possessed a manner of enviable 
placidity. Pamela, I allowed, was 
exactly the heroine Miss Liston loved, 
haughty, capricious, difficile^ but sound 
and true at heart (I was mentally skim¬ 
ming Volume I). Miss Liston agreed 
with me in my conception of Pamela, but 
declared that I did not do^ justice to the 
artistic possibilities latent in Chillington ; 
he had a curious attraction which it would 
tax her skill (so she gravely informed me) 
to the utmost to reproduce. She proposed 
that I also should make a study of him, 
and attributed my hurried refusal to a 
shrinking from the difficulties of the task. 

“Of course,” she observed, looking at 
our young friends who w’ere talking non¬ 
sense at the other side of the lawn, “ they 
must have a misunderstanding.” 

“Why, of course,” said I, lighting my 
pipe. “ What should you say to another 
man ? ” 

“Or another woman?” said Miss 
Liston. 

“ It comes to the same thing,” said 1 . 
(About a volume and a half I meant.) 

“ But it’s more interesting. Do you think 
she’d better be a married woman ? ” And 
Miss Liston looked at me inquiringly. ^ 

“The age prefers them married,” I 
remarked. 

This conversation happened on the 
second day of Miss Liston’s visit, and she 
lost no time in beginning to study her 
subjects. Pamela, she said, she found 
pretty plain sailing, but Chillington con¬ 
tinued to puzzle her. Again, she could 
not make up her mind whether to have 
a happy or a tragic ending. In the 
interests of a tender-hearted public, 1 
pleaded for marriage-bells. 

“Yes, I think so,” said Miss Liston, 
but she sighed, and I think she had an idea 
or two for a heart-broken separation, 


followed by mutual, lifelong, hopeless 
devotion. 

The complexity of young Sir Gilbert 
did not, in Miss Liston’s opinion, appear 
less on further acquaintance ; and indeed, 

I must adm.it that she was not altogether 
wrong in considering him worthy of at¬ 
tention. As I came to know him better, 

I discerned in him a smothered self¬ 
appreciation, which came to^ light in 
response to the least tribute of interest or 
admiration, but was yet far remote from 
the aggressiveness of a commonplace 
vanity. In a moment of indiscretion I 
had chaffed him—he was very good- 
natured—on the risks he ran at Miss 
Liston’s hands; he was not disgusted, 
but neither did he plume himself or spread 
his feathers. He received the suggestion 
W'ithoLit surprise, and without any attempt 
at disclaiming fitness for the purpose ; 
but he received it as a matter which 
entailed a responsibility on him. I 
detected the conviction that, if the portrait 
was to be painted, it w’as due to the world 
that it should be well painted ; the sub¬ 
ject must give the artist full opportunities. 

“What does she know about me ? ” he 
asked in meditative tones. 

“She’s very quick; she’ll soon pick 
up as much as she wants,” I assured 
him. 

“She’ll probably go all wrong,” he 
said sombrely ; and of course I could not 
tell him that it w^as of no consequence if 
she did. He W'Ould not have believed me, 
and w^ould have done precisely wdiat he 
proceeded to do, and that \vas to afford 
Miss Liston every chance of appraising 
his character and plumbing the depths ot 
his soul. I may say at once that I did not 
regret this course of action ; for the effect 
of it w^as to allow me a chance of talking 
to Pamela Myles, and Pamela was exactly 
the sort of girl to beguile the long pleasant 
morning hours of a holiday in the country. 
No one had told Pamela that she was going 
to be put in a book, and I don t think it 
would have made any difference had she 
be^n told. Pamela’s attitude towards 
books was one of healthy scorn, confi¬ 
dently based on admitted ignorance. So 
we never spoke of them, and my cousin 
Dora condoled with me more than once 
on the way in which Miss Liston, false to 
the implied terms of her invitation,deserted 
me in favour of Sir Gilbert, and left me 
to the mercies of a frivolous girl. Pamela 
appeared to be as little aggrieved as I was. 
I imagined that she supposed that Chilling¬ 
ton would ask her to marry him some day 
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before very long, and I was sure she would 
accept him ; but it was quite plain that, if 
Miss Liston persisted in making Pamela 
herheroine, she would have to supply from 
her own resources a large supplement of 
passion. Pamela was far too deficient in 
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Liston came into the garden at eleven 
o’clock and sat down by me on the lawn. 
Chillington and Pamela had gone riding 
with the squire, Dora was visiting the 
poor. We were alone. The appearance of 
Miss Liston at this hour (usually sacred 
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“WHAT DOES SHE KNOW ABOUT ME? 


the commodity to be made anything of, 
without such reinforcement, even by an 
art more adept at making much out of 
nothing than Miss Liston’s straight¬ 
forward method could claim to be. 

A week passed, and then, one Friday 
morning, a new light burst on me. Miss 


to the use of the pen), no less than her 
puzzled look, told me that an obstruction 
had occurred in the novel. Presently she 
let me know what it was. 

“ I’m thinking of altering the scheme 
of my story, Mr. Wynne,” said she. 
“ Have you ever noticed how sometimes 
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a man thinks he’s in love when he isn’t 
really ? ” 

“Such a case sometimes occurs,” I 
acknowledged. 

“ Yes, and he doesn’t find out his 
mistake-” 

“ Till they’re married ? ” 

“ Sometimes, yes,” she said, rather as 
though she were making an unwilling ad¬ 
mission. “ But sometimes he sees it before 
—when he meets somebody else.” 

“ Very true,” said I with a grave nod. 

“ The false can’t stand against the real,” 
pursued Miss Liston ; and then she fell 
into meditative silence. I stole a glance at 
her face ; she was smiling. Was it in the 
pleasure of literary creation—an artistic 
ecstasy ? I should have liked to answer 
yes, but I doubted it very much. Without 
pretending to Miss Liston’s powers, I have 
the little subtlety that is needful to show 
me that more than one kind of smile may 
be seen on the human face, and that there 
is one very different from others ; and, 
finally, that that one is not evoked, as a 
rule, merely by the evolution of the trouble¬ 
some encumbrance in pretty writing, 
vulgarly called a “ plot.” 

“ If,” pursued Miss Liston, “ some one 
comes who can appreciate him and draw 
out what is best in him-” 

“That’s all very well,” said I, “but 
what of the first girl ? ” 

“ Oh, she’s—she can be made shallow, 
you know ; and I can put in a man for 
her. People needn’t be much interested 
in her.” 

“ Yes, you could manage it that way,” 
said I, thinking how Pamela —I took the 
liberty of using her name for the shallow 
girl—would like such treatment. 

“She will really be valuable mainly as 
a foil,” observed Miss Liston ; and she 
added generously, “ I shall make her nice, 
you know, but shallow—not worthv of 
him.” 

“ And what are you going to make the 
other girl like ? ” I asked. 

Miss Liston started slightly ; also she 
coloured very slightly, and she answered, 
looking away from me across the lawn — 

“ I haven’t quite made up my mind yet, 
Mr. Wynne.” 

With the suspicion which this conversa¬ 
tion aroused fresh in my mind, it was 
curious to hear Pamela laugh, as she said 
to me on the afternoon of the same 
day— 

“Aren’t Sir Gilbert and Audrey Liston 
tunny ? I tell you what, Mr. Wynne, I 
believe they’re writing a novel together.” 


“ Perhaps Chillington’s giving her the 
materials for one,” I suggested. 

“ I shouldn’t think,” observed Pamela 
in her dispassionate way, “ that anything 
very interesting had ever happened to 
him.” 

“ I thought you liked him,” I remarked 
humbly. 

“ So I do. What’s that got to do with 
it ? ” asked Pamela. 

It was beyond question that Chillington 
enjoyed Miss Liston’s society ; the interest 
she showed in him was incense to his 
nostrils. I used to overhear fragments 
of his ideas about himself which he was 
revealing in answer to her tactful in¬ 
quiries. But neither was it doubtful that 
he had by no means lost his relish for 
Pamela’s lighter talk ; in fact, he seemed 
to turn to her with some relief—perhaps 
it is refreshing to escape from self-analysis, 
even when the process is conducted in the 
pleasantest possible manner—and the 
hours which Miss Liston gave to work 
were devoted by Chillington to maintain¬ 
ing his cordial relations with the lady 
whose comfortable and not over-tragical 
disposal was taxing Miss Liston’s skill. 
For she had definitely decided all her plot 
—she told me so a few days later. It was 
all planned out ; nay, the scene in which 
the truth as to his own feelings bursts on 
Sir Gilbert (I forget at the moment what 
name the novel gave him) was, I under¬ 
stood, actually written ; the shallow girl 
was to experience nothing worse than a 
wound to her vanity, and was' to turn 
with as much alacrity as decency allowed 
to the substitute whom Miss Liston had 
now provided. All this was poured into 
my .sympathetic ear, and I say sym¬ 
pathetic in all sincerity ; for, although 
I may occasionally treat Miss Liston’s 
literary efforts with less than proper 
respect, she herself was my friend, and 
the conviction under which she was now 
living would, I knew, unless it were 
justified, bring her into much of that un¬ 
happiness in which one generally found 
her heroine plunged about the end of 
Volume II. The heroine generally got 
out all right, and the knowledge that she 
would enabled the reader to preserve 
cheerfulness. But would poor little Miss 
Liston get out ? I was none too sure of it. 

Suddenly a change came in the state of 
affairs. Pamela produced it. It must 
have struck her that the increasing in¬ 
timacy of Miss Liston and Chillington 
might become something other than 
“funny.” To put it briefly and meta- 
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phorically, she whistled her dog back to 
her heels. I am not skilled in under¬ 
standing or describing the artifices ^ of 
ladies ; but even I saw the transformation 
in Pamela. She put forth her strength 
and put on her prettiest gowns ; she re¬ 
fused to take her place in the sea-saw of 
society, which Chillington had recently 
established for his pleasure. If he spent 
an hour with Miss Liston, Pamela would 
have nothing of him for a day j she met 
his attentions with scorn unless they were 
undivided. Chillington seemed at first 
puzzled ; I believe that he never reg'arded 
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down till five o clock. Then finding me 
strolling about with a cigarette, she 
joined me. 

“Well, how goes the book ? ” I asked. 
“ I haven’t done much to it just 
lately,” she answered in a low voice. 

“ I _it’s—I don’t quite know what to do 

with it.” 

“ I thought you’d settled ? ” 

■^‘So I had, but—oh, don’t let’s talk 
about it, Mr. Wynne ! ” 

But a moment later she went on talking 
about it. 

“ I don’t know why I should make It 



AS HE WALKED OFF WITH PAMELA, MISS LISTON’s EYES FOLLOWED HIM IN WISTFUL LONGING. 


his talks with Miss Liston in other than a 
business point of view, but directly he 
understood that Pamela claimed him, and 
that she was prepared, in case he did not 
obey her call, to establish a grievance 
against him, he lost no time in manifesting 
his obedience. A whole day passed in 
which, to my certain knowledge, he was 
not alone a moment with Miss Liston, 
and did not, save at the family meals, ex¬ 
change a word with her. As he walked 
off with Pamela, Miss Liston’s eyes 
followed him in wistful longing ; she 
stole away up stairs and did not come 


end happily,” she said. “ I’m sure life isn’t 
always happy, is it ? ” 

“Certainly not,” I answered. “You 
mean your man might stick to the shallow 
girl after all ? ” 

“ Yes,” I just heard her whisper. 

“And be miserable afterwards?” I 
pursued. 

“ I don’t know,” said Miss Liston. 
“ Perhaps he wouldn’t.” 

“Then you must make him shallow 
himself.” 

“ I can’t do that,” she said quickly. 
“ Oh, how difficult it is ! ” 
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She may have meant merely the art of 
writing—when I cordially agree with her 
—but I think she meant also the way of 
the world—which does not make me with¬ 
draw my assent. I left her walking up 
and down in front of the drawing-room 
windows, a rather forlorn little figure, 
thrown into distinctness by the cold rays 
of the setting sun. 

All was not over yet. That evening 
Chillington broke away. Led by vanity, 
or interest, or friendliness, I know not 
which—tired maybe of paying court (the 
attitude in which Pamela kept him), and 
thinking it would be pleasant to play the 
other part for a while—after dinner he 
went straight to Miss Liston, talked to 
her while we had coffee on the terrace, 
and then walked about with her. Pamela 
sat by me ; she was very silent ; she did 
not appear to be angry, but her handsome 
mouth wore a resolute expression. 
Chillington and Miss Liston wandered on 
into the shrubbery, and did not come into 
sight again for nearly half an hour. 

“ I think it’s cold,” said Pamela in her 
cool quiet tones. “ And it’s also, Mr. 
Wynne, rather slow. I shall go to 
bed.” 

I thought it a little impertinent of 
Pamela to attribute the “slowness” 
(which had undoubtedly existed) to me, 
so I took my revenge by saying, with an 
assumption of innocence purposely and 
obviously unreal— 

“ Oh, but won’t you wait and bid Miss 
Liston and Chillington good-night ? ” 

Pamela looked at me for a moment. I 
made bold to smile. 

Pamela’s face broke slowly into an 
answering smile. 

“ I don’t know what you mean, Mr. 
Wynne,” said she. 

“ No ? ” said 1 . 

“ No,” said Pamela, and she turned 
away. But before she went she looked 
over her shoulder, and, still smiling, said, 
“Wish Miss Liston good-night for me, Mr. 
Wynne. Anything I have to say to Sir 
Gilbert will wait very well till to¬ 
morrow.” 

She had hardly gone in when the 
wanderers came out of the shrubbery and 
rejoined me. Chillington wore his usual 
passive look, but Miss Liston’s face 
was happy and radiant. Chillington 
passed on into the drawing-room. Miss 
Liston lingered a moment by me. 

“Why, you look,” said I, “as if you’d 
invented the finest scene ever written.” 

She did not answer me directly, but 


stood looking up at the stars. Then she 
said in a dreamy tone— 

“ I think I shall stick to my old idea in 
the book.” 

As she spoke, Chillington came out. 
Even in the dim light I saw a frown on 
his face. 

“Isay, Wynne,” said he, “where’s 
Miss Myles ? ” 

“She’s gone to bed,” I answered. 
“ She told me to wish you good-night for 
her. Miss Liston. No message for you, 
Chillington.” 

Miss Liston’s eyes were on him. He 
took no notice of her ; he stood frowning 
for an instant, then, with some muttered 
ejaculation, he strode back into the house. 
We heard his heavy tread across the 
drawing-room ; we heard the door 
slammed behind him, and I found myself 
looking on Miss Liston’s altered face. 

“ What does he want her for, I won¬ 
der ! ” she said, in an agitation that made 
my presence, my thoughts, my suspicions, 
nothing to her. “ He said nothing to me 
about wanting to speak to her to-night.” 
And she walked slowly into the house, 
her eyes on the ground, and all the light 
gone from her face and the joy dead in it. 
Whereupon I, left alone, began to rail at 
the gods that a dear silly little soul like 
Miss Liston should bother her poor silly 
little head about a hulking fool ; in which 
reflections 1 did, of course, immense 
injustice not only to an eminent author, 
but also to a perfectly honourable, though 
somewhat dense and decidedly conceited, 
gentleman. 

The next morning Sir Gilbert Chilling¬ 
ton ate dirt—there is no other w^ay of 
expressing it—in great quantities and 
with infinite humility. My admirable 
friend Miss Pamela was severe. I saw 
him walk six yards behind her for the 
length of the terrace : not a look nor a 
turn of her head gave him leave to join 
her. Miss Liston had gone up stairs, and 
I watched the scene from the window of 
the smoking-room. At last, at the end of 
the long walk, just where the laurel-bushes 
mark the beginning of the shrubberies — 
on the threshold of the scene of his crime 
—Pamela turned round suddenly and 
faced the repentant sinner. The most 
interesting things in life are those which, 
perhaps by the inevitable nature of the 
case, one does not hear ; and I did not 
hear the scene which followed. For a 
while they stood talking—rather, he talked 
and she listened. Then she turned again 
and walked slowly into the shrubbery. 
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PAMELA TURNED ROUND SUDDENLY AND FACED THE REPENTANT SINNER. 


Chillingtoii followed. It was the end of 
a chapter, and I laid down the book. 

How and from whom Miss Liston heard 
the news which Chillington himself told 
me without a glimmer of shame or a touch 
of embarrassment some two hours later, I 
do not know ; but hear it she did before 
luncheon ; for she came down, ready 
armed with the neatest little speeches for 
both the happy lovers. I did not expect 
Pamela to show an ounce more feeling 
than the strictest canons of propriety de¬ 
manded, and she fulfilled my expectations 


to the letter ; but I had hoped, I confess, 
that Chillington would have displayed 
some little consciousness. He did not; 
and it is my belief that, throughout the 
events which I have recorded, he retained, 
and that he still retains, the conviction 
that Miss Liston’s interest in him was 
purely literary and artistic, and that she 
devoted herself to his society simply be¬ 
cause he offered an interesting problem 
and an inspiring theme. An ingenious 
charity may find in that attitude evidence 
of modesty ; to my thinking, it argues a 
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more subtle and magnificent conceit than 
if he had fathomed the truth, as many 
humbler men in his place would have 
done. 

On the day after the engagement was 
accomplished Miss Liston left us to return 
to London. She came out in her hat 
and jacket and sat down by me; the 
carriage was to be round in ten minutes. 
She put on her gloves slowly and buttoned 
them carefully. This done, she said— 

“ By the way, Mr. Wynne, I’ve adopted 
your suggestion. The man doesn’t find 
out.” 

‘‘Then you’ve made him a fool?” I 
asked bluntly. 

“ No,” she answered. “ I—I think it 
might happen though he wasn’t a fool.” 

She sat with her hands in her lap for a 
moment or two, then she went on in a 
lower voice :— 

“ I’m going to make him find out after¬ 
wards.” 

I felt her glance on me, but I looked 
straight in front of me. 

“ What, after he’s married the shallow 
girl ? ” 

“Yes,” said Miss Liston. 

“Rather too late, isn’t it? At least, 
if 3^011 mean there is to be a happy ending.” 

Miss Liston enlaced her fingers. 

“ I haven’t decided about the ending 
yet,” said she. 

“ If you’re intent to be tragical—which 
is the fashion—3’ou’ll do as you stand,” 
said I. 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, “if I’m 
tragical, I shall do as I stand.” 

There was another pause, and rather a 
long one ; the wheels of the carriage were 
audible on the gravel of the front drive. 


Miss Liston stood up. I rose and held 
out my hand. 

“Of course,” said Miss Liston, still 

intent on her novel, “ I could-” She 

stopped again, and looked apprehensively 
at me. My face, I believe, expressed 
nothing more than polite attention and 
friendly interest. 

“ Of course,” she began again, “ the 
shallow girl—his wife—might—might die, 
Mr. Wynne.” 

“In novels,” said I with a smile, 
“ while there’s death, there’s hope.” 

“Yes, in novels,” she answered, giving 
me her hand. 

The poor little woman was very un¬ 
happy. Unwisel}^ I dare say, I pressed 
her hand. It was enough, the tears leapt 
to her eyes ; she gave my great fist a 
hurried squeeze. I have seldom been 
more touched by an}^ thanks, however 
warm or eloquent—and hurried away. 

I have read the novel. It came out a 
little while ago. The man finds out after 
the marriage ; the shallow girl dies un¬ 
regretted (she turns out as badly as 
possible) ; the real love comes, and all 
ends joyfully. It is a simple stoiy, 
prettily told in its little way, and the scene 
of the reunion is written with genuine 
feeling—nay, with a touch of real passion. 
But then Sir Gilbert Chillington never 
meets Miss Liston now. And Lad)' 
Chillington not onl}^ behaves with her 
customary propriet}^ but is in the en¬ 
joyment of most excellent health and 
spirits. 

True art demands an adaptation, not 
a copy, of life. I saw that remark some¬ 
where the other day. It seems correct, 
if Miss Liston be any authority. 



MEASUREMENT IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS. 

BY COLONEL HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. 


A n admirable report has recently been 
laid before Parliament by a Com¬ 
mittee appointed to inquire into the best 
means available for identifying criminals. 
It consisted of Mr. Troup of the Home 
Office, Major Arthur Griffiths, Inspector 
of Prisons, and Mr. Melville Macnaghten, 
Chief Constable of the Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department. They visited Paris 
and most of the great centres of police 
work at home. They found— 

“ That the present system of identify- 
ing prisoners in England leaves much to 
be desired,” and that what is wanted is 
a means of ascertaining readily and with 
certainty the identity of a person under 
arrest for a criminal offence. They 
agreed that this is not attainable by any 
development of existing English methods, 
and only by the application of science. It 
must not be thought, however, that 
Scotland Yard has made no progress in 
recent years. From the formation of the 
Criminal Investigation Department in 
1878 to the present time, the improvement 
in the Convict Supervision Office has 
been great and marked. Under Chief- 
Inspector Neame and his officers it 
greatly contributes to the identification 
of old offenders, while carefully avoiding 
Jmnting them down. Indeed, it very 
frequently assists them to an honest 
livelihood. But the day has now arrived 

When Science Must Step In. 

What is this Science of Identification? 
Its principal discoverer is M. Alphonse 
Bertillon, an officer of the Prefecture de 
Police in Paris. His attention was 
directed eleven or twelve years ago to 
the imperfect means of identifying 
criminals afforded by human recollection 
and photography. A mathematical mind 
was brought to bear on the subject. The 
usual official opposition to every novel 
proposition was encountered. The time 
and the trouble involved were magnified. 
The mass of details, the difficulties of 
search, the expense, were all insisted 
upon by old policemen. But it is not less 
creditable to the ingenuity and persever¬ 
ance of M. Bertillon, than to the en¬ 
lightened encouragement he has lately 


received, that every objection and obstacle 
has been overcome. The Home Office 
Blue Book was the cause of a recent visit 
to M. Bertillon’s office, and it is no dis¬ 
paragement to the clearness of the report 
to say that I became the more impressed 
thereby with the recommendations of the 
Committee that 

Bertillonage should be Established 
IN England, 

and not in London alone, but as far as 
possible throughout the country. The 
Record Office in Paris is in close vicinity 
to the House of Detention, to which all 
prisoners are remanded—and unfortu¬ 
nately not under those favourable con¬ 
ditions established by Sir E. du Cane, to 
prevent the old contaminating the young ; 
to prevent inter-communication between 
offenders ; to prevent the blackmailer 
obtaining a knowledge which may be 
subsequently used with evil effect. But 
that is not M. Bertillon’s affair. The 
new-comers to the depot strip to the 
shirt and in single file pass into his 
office. One by one they give names 
real or imaginary. These are taken 
down on a stiff and handy card. The 
alphabetical registers are searched, and 
if, as is usually the case, they disclose 
nothing, each subject passes into the 
measuring-room. He bares his arms and 
feet. A clerk sits at a desk as in a tailor’s 
shop, and writes according to the instruc¬ 
tions of the measurer. The subject is 
placed under the standard on the wall, 
great care being taken to prevent trickery. 
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Next comes the span of his arms. 




After that the leng’th of the head is 
measured by the compass, from the base 
of the nose to the furthest point at the 
back, 



The length and width of the right ear 
is then taken. 



The prisoner next stands on his left 
foot on a stool, and leaning his whole 
weight thereon (to prevent his doubling 
his toes under), and grasping the handle 
of a rest in front, its length is taken. 



Then with a rule the length of the 
middle and little fingers of the left hand 
are gauged ; 
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and lastly, the length of the forearm 
placed flat on a rest. 



The colour of the eyes is next examined 
in seven classes. It sounds difficult, but 
is in reality extremely easy. Finally comes 
the record of any special characteristic of 
the forehead, nose, or ear (of each of 
which there are about twelve definite 
classes), or of any cuts, scars, tattoo 
marks, &c.—not described abruptly as 
such, but with their situation, shape, 
length, and exact distance from one or 
more fixed points about the body. 

The time occupied in all this work, 
and notwithstanding superintendence for 
greater exactitude and including transcrip¬ 
tion, was exactly five minutes, or not much 
more than a good tailor takes to measure 
for a suit of clothes. 

Photography follows—not fantastic and 
amateur photography, but by cameras 
screwed into the floor, from a chair like¬ 
wise fixed, taking simultaneously the pro¬ 
file and the full face, and showing to a 
millimeter, by a scale on the chair, the 
exact height of the sitter. 

Then as to the Result. 

How can the thousands upon thousands 
of records be so classified so as to be 
found readily ? Many will have one mem¬ 
ber of the same size, but the same size 
in all members is practically never met 
with. The smaller the classification, 
the easier the search. Ninety thousand 
descriptive forms are divided into small, 
medium, and large heads of thirty thousand 
each, the medium heads being only from 
185 to 190 millimeters in length. Each 
“length of head” class is next sub¬ 
divided into three similar classes by 
breadth of head of 10,000 each. Each of 
these three sections next go into three 


others by the length of the middle finger. 
The 90,000 have now been subdivided 
into twenty-seven sections of 3,300 each. 
They are again divided into three of 1,100 
each by the length of the foot. Again 
they are divided into three by the length 
of the forearm. Then these are divided 
into three heights, and again into two 
classes of sixty each by the length of the 
little finger ; and, lastly, into packets of 
a dozen by the colour of the eye. To 
search the dozen is an easy operation. I 
myself was able with a little help to put 
it to a test. A prisoner came in and gave 
a name which he protested was his own, 
and that he had never been in prison be¬ 
fore. In four minutes he was measured. 
In twelve minutes a packet was found 
containing the cards of men within the 
same margins of measurement.^ One was 
soon taken out which fitted him exactly. 
The card stated that there was a^ small 
cicatrice on the inner side of the wrist. It 
would never have been noticed in England. 
His wrist was turned, and there was the 
scar. A little cut three millimeters long 
was stated to be four millimeters above 
the left breast towards the left armpit, 
and there it was found at once by the 
rule. The prisoner saw that further pro¬ 
testation was useless. He admitted his 
identity with the previous card, and de¬ 
clared the latter bore his correct^ name. 
It showed many previous convictions. 
But the photograph very slightly re¬ 
sembled him. It would never have been 
picked out by the most intelligent officer. 
With the portrait in one’s hand and the 
original opposite, it was just possible^ to 
trace a faint resemblance. But nothing 
more. Nor would personal recognition 
have been much more probable through a 
clever disguise. Identity was irrefutably 
established in a quarter of an hour, and it 
is not too much to say that by any other 
means it could not have been done so 
thoroughly, or nearly so cheaply, in three 
weeks or a month, if indeed at all. 

The True Way to Prevent Crime 

is to discover its hardened perpetrators, 
and remove them from the opportunity of 
doing more wrong. Having had the good 
fortune in 1887 to pass “The Probation 
of First Offenders Act,” under which so 
many thousands have in the past seven 
years been saved, as Parliamentary re¬ 
turns show, from the prison taint tor a 
first offence not the product of a criminal 
mind, no one will, I hope, suspect me as 
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being anxious to advance aught which 
will prove an undue hardship in its 
operation. 

But I am convinced that Mr. Secretary 
Asquith’s decision to adopt in this country 
the admirable system—for which the 
world is indebted to M. Bertillon, and who 
therein can find his only reward—is wise. 
There is, moreover, the high and unim¬ 
peachable authority of one who is at once 
a great lawyer and a great philanthropist 
•—Sir Richard Webster. After visiting 


declares the report ‘‘gives exactly the 
degree of accuracy that is required. A 
single number represents each result, 
while ‘ twentieth parts of an inch ’ give 
awkward and complete figures.” This 
is true, as has often been pointed out, 
and diverts from England to the Continent 
not a few orders from the arsenals and 
factories of Japan, China, and elsewhere 
when something of exact size is required 
to^ the thousandth part of a meter—no¬ 
thing more and nothing less. 




Aijoir. 


M. Bertillon’s office, he says: “It is by 
far the best system I have ever seen or 
heard of, and possesses many remarkable 
safeguards against the possible identifica¬ 
tion of innocent people for those pre¬ 
viously convicted.” 

It is highly desirable in these days of 
international crime against the public at 
large that the same measurements should 
be taken and the same classification pre¬ 
vail in all countries. The omission, for 
instance, of the ‘ ‘ little finger ” class will only 
render the classes larger and more diffi¬ 
cult to search. But indeed the Committee 
itself reports, “it is desirable for inter¬ 
national purposes to have the same basis 
of classification in England as in France.” 
Another remarkable and satisfactory 
recommendation of the Committee is that 

The Metric Scale 

should be employed. The Millimetre 


The Committee recommend theadoption 
also of the further check of 

The Finger Print 

invented by Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S. 
It consists in taking impressions from the 
bulbs immediately below the tips of the 
fingers and thumbs on paper or card¬ 
board, by means of printer’s ink, and 
dividing them into three classes known as 
“ arches, loops, and whorls.” This may 
well be auxiliary to the measurement 
system, if considered sufficiently beyond 
the control of the criminal by varying 
strength of pressure. But again I say it 
would be a vast pity, on international 
grounds, to vary any of the almost certain 
measurements in M. Bertillon’s system, 
which, already adopted in many countries, 
is likely soon to be general throughout 
the globe. 


A DEAL ON ’CHANGE. 

By ROBERT BARR. 


I T was in the days when drawing-rooms 
were dark, and filled with bric-a-brac. 
The darkness enabled the half-blinded 
visitor, coming in out of the bright 
light, to knock over gracefully a $200 
vase that had come from Japan to meet 
disaster in New York. 

In a corner of the room was seated, 
in a deep and luxurious arm-chair, a 
most beautiful woman. She was the 
wife of the son of the richest man in 
America ; she was young ; her husband 
was devotedly fond of her ; she was mis¬ 
tress of a palace ; anything that money 
could buy was hers did she but express 
the wish ; but she was weeping softly, 
and had just made up her mind that she 
was the most miserable creature in all the 
land. 

If a stranger had entered the room 
he would first have been impressed by 
the fact that he was looking at the 
prettiest woman he had ever seen ; then 
he would have been haunted by the idea 
that he had met her somewhere before. 
If he w’ere a man moving in artistic 
circles he might perhaps remember that 
he had seen her face looking down at him 
from various canvases in picture exhibi¬ 
tions, and unless he were a stranger to 
the gossip of the country he could hardly 
help recollecting the dreadful fuss the 
papers made, as if it were any business of 
theirs, when young Ed. Druce married 
the artists’ model, celebrated for her 
loveliness. 

Every one has read the story of that 
marriage; goodness knows, the papers 
made the most of it, as is their custom. 
Young Ed., who knew much more ot the 
world than did his father, expected stern 
opposition, and, knowing the unlimited 
power unlimited wealth gave to the old 


man, he did not risk an interview with his 
parent, but eloped with the girl. The 
first inkling old man Druce had of the 
affair was "from a vivid sensational ac¬ 
count of the runaway in an evening- 
paper. He was pictured in the paper as 
an implacable father who was at that 
moment searching for the elopers with a 
shot gun. Old Druce had been too often 
the central figure of a journalistic sensa¬ 
tion to mind what the sheet said. He 
promptly telegraphed all over the country, 
and, getting into communication with his 
son, asked him (electrically) as a favour 
to bring his young wife home, and not 
make a fool of himself. So the Arnant 
pair, much relieved, came back to New 
York. 

Old Druce was a taciturn man, even 
with his only son. He wondered at first 
that the boy should have so misjudged 
him as to suppose he would raise objec¬ 
tions, no matter whom the lad wished to 
marry. He was bewildered rather than 
enlightened when Ed. told him he feared 
opposition because the girl was poor. 
What difference on earth did that make ? 
Had he not money enough for all ot 
them? If not, was there any trouble in 
adding to their store ? Were there not 
railroads to be wrecked ; stockholders to 
be fleeced; Wall Street lambs to be 
shorn ? Surely a man married to please 
himself and not to make money. Ed. 
assured the old man that cases had been 
known where a suspicion of mercenary 
motives had hovered around a matri¬ 
monial alliance, but Druce expressed the 
utmost contempt for such a state of 
things. 

At first Ella had been rather afraid of 
her silent father-in-law, whose very name 
made hundreds tremble and thousands 
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curse, but she soon discovered that the 
old man actually stood in awe of her, and 
that his apparent brusqueness was the 
mere awkwardness he felt when in her 
presence. He was anxious to please her, 
and worried himself wondering whether 
there was anything she wanted. 

One day he tumblingly dropped a 
cheque for a million dollars in her lap, 
and, with some nervous confusion, asked 
her to run out, like a good girl, and buy 
herself something ; if that wasn’t enough, 
she was to call on him for more. The 
girl sprang from her chair and threw her 
arms around his neck, much to the old 
man’s embarrassment, who was not 
accustomed to such a situation. She 
kissed him in spite of himself, allowing 
the cheque to flutter to the floor, the most 
valuable bit of paper floating around 
loose in America that day. 

When he reached his office he sur¬ 
prised his son. He shook his fist in the 
young fellow’s face, and said sternly— 

“If you ever say a cross word to that 
little girl, I’ll do what I’ve never done 
yet—I’ll thrash you ! ” 

The young man laughed. 

“All right, father. I’ll deserve a 
thrashing in that case.” 

The old man became almost genial 
whenever he thought of his pretty 
daughter-in-law. “My little girl,” he 
always called her. At first. Wall Street 
men said old Druce was getting into his 
dotage, but when a nip came in the 
market and they found that, as usual, the 
old man was on the right side of the 
fence, they were compelled reluctantly to 
admit, with emptier pockets, that the 
dotage had not 3^et interfered with the 
financial corner of old Druce’s mind. 

As young Mrs. Druce sat disconsolately 
in her drawing-room, the curtains parted 
g'ently, and her father-in-law entered 
stealthily, as if he were a thief, which in¬ 
deed he was, and the very greatest of 
them. Druce had small shifty piercing 
eyes that peered out from under his grey 
bushy e3^ebrows like two steel sparks. 
He never seemed to be looking 
directly at any one, and his eyes 
somehow^ gave you the idea that they 
were trying to glance back over his 
shoulder, as if he feared pursuit. Some 
said that old Druce was in constant ter¬ 
ror of assassination, while others held 
that he knew the devil was on his track 
and would ultimatel3^ nab him. 

“ I pity the devil when that da3' 
comes,” young Sneed said once when 


some one had made the usual remark 
about Druce. This echoed the general 
feeling prevalent in Wall Street regarding 
the encounter that was admitted by all to 
be inevitable. 

The old man stopped in the middle of 
the rooni when he noticed that his 
daughter-in-law was crying. 

“ Dear, dear ! ” he said, “ what is the 
matter ? Has Edward been saying any¬ 
thing cross to you ? ” 

“ No, papa,” answered the girl. “ No¬ 
body could be kinder to me than Ed. is. 
There is nothing really the matter.” 
Then, to put the truth of her statement 
beyond all question, she began to cry 
afresh. 

The old man sat down beside her, 
taking one hand in his own. “ Money? ” 
he asked in an eager whisper that seemed 
to say he saw a solution of the difficulty 
if it were financial. 

“ Oh dear no. I have all the mone3', 
and more, that any one can wish.” 

The old man’s countenance fell. If 
money would not remedy the state of 
things, then he was out of his depth. 

“ Won’t you tell me the trouble ? Per¬ 
haps I can suggest-” 

“It’s nothing you can help in, papa. 
It is nothing much, any way. The Misses 
Sneed won’t call on me, that’s all.” 

The old man knit his brows and 
thoughtfully scratched his chin. 

“ Won’t call? ” he echoed helplessly. 

“No. They think I ’m not good enough 
to associate with them, I suppose.” 

The bush3^ e3'ebrows came down until 
they almost obscured the eyes, and a 
dangerous light seemed to scintillate out 
from under them. 

“You must be mistaken. Good 
gracious, I am worth ten times what old 
Sneed is. Not good enough ? Why, my 
name on a cheque is-” 

“ It isn’t a question of cheques, papa,” 
wailed the girl ; “ it’s a question of 

society. I was a painter’s model before I 
married Ed., and, no matter how rich I 
am, society won’t have anything to do 
with me.” 

The old man absent-mindedly rubbed 
his chin, which was a habit he had when 
perplexed. He was face to face with a 
problem entirely outside his province. 
Suddenly a happy thought struck him. 

“Those Sneed women!” he said in 
tones of great contempt, “what do they 
amount to, anyhow? They’re nothing 
but sour old maids. They never were 
half so pretty as you. Why should you 
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HE DROPl'ED A CHEQUE FOR A MII.UON DOLLARS IX HER LAP. 


care whether they called on you or 
not ? ” 

“ They represent society. If they came, 
others would.” 

“But society can’t have anything 
against you. Nobody has ever said a 
word against your character, model or no 
model.” 

The girl shook her head hopelessly. 


“ Character does not count in society.” 

In this statement she was of course 
absurdly wrong, but she felt bitter at all 
the world. Those who know society are 
well aware that character counts for 
everything within its sacred precincts. 
So the unjust remark should not be set 
down to the discredit of an inexperienced 
girl. 
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“ I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” cried the 
old man, brightening, up. “I’ll speak to 
Gen. Sneed to-morro.w. I’ll arrange the 
whole business in five minutes.” 

“ Do you think that would do any 
good?” asked young Mrs. Druce dubi¬ 
ously. 

“Good? You bet it’ll do good! It 
will settle the whole thing. I’ve helped 
Sneed out of a pinch before now, and 
he’ll fix up a little matter like that for 
me in no time. Til just have a quiet 
talk with the General to-morrow, and 
you’ll see the Sneed carriage at the door 
next day at the very latest.” He patted 
her smooth white hand affectionately. 
“ So don’t you trouble, little girl, about 
trifles, and whenever you want help you 
just tell the old man. He knows a 
thing or two yet, whether it is on Wall 
Street or Fifth Avenue.” 

Sneed was known in New York as the 
General, probably because he had abso¬ 
lutely no military experience whatever. 
Next to Druce he had the most power in 
the financial world of America, but there 
was a great distance between the first and 
the second. If it came to a deal in which 
the General and all the world stood 
against Druce, the average Wall Street 
man would have bet on Druce against 
the whole combination. Besides this, the 
General had the reputation of being a 
“square” man, and that naturally told 
against him, for every one knew that 
Druce was utterly unscrupulous. But if 
Druce and Sneed were known to be to¬ 
gether in a deal, then the financial world 
of New York ran for shelter. Therefore 
when New York saw old Druce come in 
with the stealthy tread of a two-legged 
leopard and glance furtively around 
the great room, singling out Sneed 
with an almost imperceptible side nod, 
retiring with him into a remote corner 
where more ruin had been concocted than 
on any other spot on earth, and talking 
there eagerly with him, a hush fell on the 
vast assemblage of men, and for the 
moment the financial heart of the nation 
ceased to beat. When they saw Sneed 
take out his notebook, nodding assent 
to whatever proposition Druce was mak¬ 
ing, a cold shiver ran up the financial 
backbone of New York ; the shiver com¬ 
municated itself to the electric nerve web 
of the world, and storm signals began to 
fly in the monetary centres of London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. 

Uncertainty-paralysed the markets of 
the earth because two old men were hold¬ 


ing a whispered conversation with a mul¬ 
titude of men watching them out of the 
corners of their eyes. 

“ I’d give half a million to know what 
those two old fiends are concocting,” 
said John P. Buller, the great wheat 
operator ; and he meant it; which goes to 
show that a man does not really know 
what he wants, and would be very dis¬ 
satisfied if he got it. 

“ Look here. General,” said Druce, “ I 
want you to do me a favour.” 

“ All right,” replied the General. “ I’m 
with you.” 

“ It’s about my little girl,” continued 
Druce, rubbing his chin, not knowing 
just how to explain matters in the cold 
financial atmosphere of the place in which 
they found themselves. 

“Oh! About Ed.’s wife,” said Sneed, 
looking puzzled. 

“ Yes. She’s fretting her heart out 
because your two girls won’t call upon 
her. I found her crying about it yester¬ 
day afternoon.” 

“Won’t call?” cried the General, a 
bewildered look coming over his face. 
^'‘Haven't they called yet? You see I 
don’t bother much about that sort of 
thing.” 

“ Neither do 1 . No, they haven’t 
called. I don’t suppose they mean any¬ 
thing by it, but my little girl thinks they 
do, so I said I would speak to you about 
it.” 

“Well, I’m glad you did. I’ll see to 
that the moment I get home. What time 
shall I tell them to call ? ” The inno¬ 
cent old man, little \:omprehending 
what he was promising, pulled out his 
notebook and pencil, looking inquiringly 
at Druce. 

“ Oh, I don’t know^ Any time that is 
convenient for them. I suppose women 
know all about that. My little girl is at 
home most all afternoon, I guess.” 

The two men cordially shook hands, 
and the market instantly collapsed. 

It took three days for the financial 
situation to recover its tone. Druce had 
not been visible, and that was all the 
more ominous. The older operators did 
not relax their caution, because the blow 
had not yet fallen. They shook their 
heads, and said the cyclone would be all 
the worse when it came. 

Old Druce came among them the third 
day, and there was a set look about his lips 
which students of his countenance did not 
like. The situation was complicated by 
the evident fact that the General was 
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I HAD THE SAFE BLOWN OPEN. 


trying to avoid him. At last, however, 
this was no longer possible, the two 
men met, and after a word or two they 
walked up and down together. Druce 
appeared to be saying little, and the firm 
set of his lips did not relax, while the 
General talked rapidly and was seem- 
133. October, 1894. 


ingly making some appeal that was not 
responded to. Stocks instantly went up a 
few points. 

“You see, Druce, it’s like this,” the 
General was saying, “ the women have 
their world, and we have ours. They are, 
in a measure-” 

C't 
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“ Are they going to call ? ” asked Druce, 
curtly. 

‘‘Just let me finish what I was about 
to say. Women have their rules of con¬ 
duct, and we have-” 

“Are they going to call?” repeated 
Druce in the same hard tone of voice. 

The General removed his hat and drew 
his handkerchief across his brow and over 
the bald spot on his head. He wished 
himself in any place but where he was, in¬ 
wardly cursing woman-kind and all their 
silly doings. Bracing up, after removing 
the moisture from his forehead, he took 
on an expostulatory tone. 

“See here, Druce, hang it all, don’t 
shove a man into a corner. Suppose I 
asked you to go to Mrs. Ed. and tell her 
not to fret about trifles, do you suppose 
she wouldn’t, just because you wanted 
her not to ? Come now ! ” 

Druce’s silence encouraged the General 
to take it for assent. 

“Very well, then. You’re a bigger 
man than I am, and if you could do 
nothing with one young woman anxious 
to please you, what do you expect me to 
do with two old maids as set in their ways 
as the Palisades. It’s all dumb nonsense, 
anyhow.” 

Druce remained silent. After an irk¬ 
some pause the hapless General floun¬ 
dered on :— 

“As I said at flrst, women have their 
w’orld, and we have ours. Now, Druce, 
you’re a man of solid common sense. 
What would you think if Mrs. Ed. were 
to come here and insist on your buying 
Wabash stock when you wanted to load 
up with Lake Shore ? Look how absurd 
that would be. Very well, then ; we 
have no more right to interfere with the 
women than they have to interfere with 
us.” 

“If my little girl wanted the whole 
Wabash System I’d buy it for her to¬ 
morrow,” said Druce with rising anger. 

“ Lord ! what a slump that would make 
in the market ! ” cried the General, his 
feeling of discomfort being momentarily 
overcome by the magnificence of Druce’s 
suggestion. “ However, all this doesn’t 
need to make any difference in our friend¬ 
ship. If I can be of any assistance 
financially I shall only be too-” 

“ Oh, I need your financial assistance ! ” 
sneered Druce. He took his defeat badly. 
However, in a moment or two, he pulled 
himself together and seemed to shake off 
the trouble. 

“ What nonsense I am talking,” he said 


when he had obtained control of himself. 
“We all need assistance now and then, 
and none of us know when we may need 
it badly. In fact, there is a little deal I 
intended to speak to you about to-day, 
but this confounded business drove it out 
of my mind. How much Gilt Edged 
security have you in your safe ? ” 

“About three millions’ worth,” replied 
the General, brightening up, now that they 
were off the thin ice. 

“That will be enough for me if we can 
make a dicker. Suppose w^e adjourn to 
your office. This is too public a place for 
a talk.” 

They went out together. 

“So there is no ill-feeling?” said the 
General, as Druce arose to go with the 
securities in his handbag. 

“No. But we’ll stick strictly to busi¬ 
ness after this, and leave social questions 
alone. By the way, to show that there is 
no ill-feeling, will you come with me for a 
blow on the sea? Suppose we say Fri¬ 
day. I have just telegraphed for my 
yacht, and she will leave Newport to¬ 
night. I’ll have some good champagne 
on board.” 

“ I thought sailors imagined Friday 
was an unlucky day ! ” 

“ My sailors don’t. Will eight o’clock 
be too early for you ? Twenty-tliird Street 
wharf.” 

The General hesitated. Druce was 
wonderfully friendly all of a sudden, and 
he knew enough of him to be just a trifle 
suspicious. But when he recollected 
that Druce himself was going, he said, 
“Where could a telegram reach us, if it 
were necessary to telegraph ? The market 
is a trifle shaky, and I don’t like being 
out of town all day.” 

“The fact that we are both on the 
yacht will steady the market. But 
we can drop in at Long Branch and 
receive despatches if you think it neces¬ 
sary.” 

“ All right,” said the General, much 
relieved. “ I’ll meet you at Twenty-third 
Street at eight o’clock Friday morning, 
then.” 

Druce’s yacht, the Seahound^ was a 
magnificent steamer, almost as large as 
an Atlantic liner. It was currently 
believed in New York that Druce kept 
her for the sole purpose of being able to 
escape in her, should an exasperated 
country ever rise in its might and demand 
his blood. It was rumoured that the 
SeaJiou 7 id was ballasted with bars of solid 
gold and provisioned for a two years’ 
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“ WHAT HAS HAPPENED ? ” 


cruise. Mr. Duller, however, claimed 
that the tendency of nature was to 
revert to original conditions, and that 
some fine morning Druce would hoist the 
black flag, sail away, and become a real 
pirate. 

The great speculator, in a very nautical 
suit, was waiting for the General when he 


drove up, and, the moment he came 
aboard, lines were cast off and the Sea- 
hoiuid steamed slowly down the bay. 
The morning was rather thick, so they 
were obliged to move cautiously, and 
before they reached the bar the fog came 
down so densely that they had to stop, 
while bell rang and whistle blew. They 
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were held there until it was nearly 
eleven o’clock, but time passed quickly, for 
there were all the morning papers to 
read, neither of the men having had an 
opportunity to look at them before leaving 
the city. 

As the fog cleared away and the en¬ 
gines began to move, the captain sent 
down and asked Mr. Druce if he would 
come on deck for a moment. The cap¬ 
tain was a shrewd man, and understood 
his employer. 

“ There’s a tug making for us, sir, sig¬ 
nalling us to stop. Shall we stop ? ’ 

Old Druce rubbed his chin thoughtfully, 
and looked over the stern of the yacht. He 
saw a tug, with a banner of black smoke, 
tearing after them, heaping up a ridge of 
white foam ahead of her. Some flags 
fluttered from the single mast in front, 
and she shattered the air with short hoarse 
shrieks of the whistle. 

“ Can she overtake us ? ” 

The captain smiled. ‘‘Nothing in the 
harbour can overtake us, sir.” 

“Very well. Full steam ahead. 
Don’t answer the signals. You did not 
happen to see them, you know?” 

“ Quite so, sir,” replied the captain, 
going forward. 

Although the motion of the SeaJiound's 
engines could hardly be felt, the tug, in 
spite of all her efforts, did not seem to be 
gaining. When the yacht put on her 
speed the little steamer gradually fell 
farther and farther behind, and at last 
gave up the hopeless chase. When well 
out at sea something went wrong with 
the engines, and there was a second delay 
of some hours. A stop at Long Branch 
was therefore out of the question. 

“ I told you Friday was an unlucky 
day,” said the General. 

It was eight o’clock that evening 
before the Seahoiind stood off from the 
Twenty-third Street wharf. 

“ I’ll have to put you ashore in a small 
boat,” said Druce ; “you won’t mind that, 

I hope. The captain is so uncertain 
about the engines that he doesn’t want to 
go nearer shore.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind in the least. Good¬ 
night. I’ve had a lovely day.” 

“ I’m glad you enjoyed it. We will 
take another trip together some time, 
when I hope so many things won’t hap¬ 
pen as happened to-day.” 

The General saw that his carriage was 
waiting for him, but the waning light did 
not permit him to recognise his son until 
he was up on dry land once more. The 


look on his son’s face appalled the old 
man. 

“ My God ! John, what has happened ? ” 

“Everything’s happened. Where are 
the securities that were in the safe? ” 

“ Oh, they’re all right,” said his father, 
a feeling of relief coming over him. Then 
the thought flashed through his mind : 
How did John know they were not in the 
safe ? Sneed kept a tight rein on his 
affairs, and no one but himself knew the 
combination that would open the safe. 

“ How did you know the securities 
were not there ? ” 

“ Because I had the safe blown open at 
one o’clock to-day.” 

“ Blown open ! For Heaven’s sake, 
why ? ” 

“ Step into the carriage, and I’ll tell you 
on the way home. The bottom dropped 
out of everything. All the Sneed stocks 
went down with a run. We sent a tug 
after you, but that old devil had you tight. 
If I could have got at the bonds, I think I 
could have stopped the run. The situa¬ 
tion might have been saved up to one 
o’clock, but after that, when the Street 
saw we were doing nothing, all creation 
couldn’t have stopped it. Where are the 
bonds ? ” 

“ I sold them to Druce.” 

“ What did you get ? Cash ? ” 

“ 1 took his cheque on the Trust 
National Bank.” 

“ Did you cash it ? Did you cash it ? ” 
cried the young man. “And if you did, 
where is the money ? ” 

“ Druce asked me as a favour not to 
present the cheque until to-morrow.” 

The young man made a gesture of 
despair. 

“The Trust National went to smash 
to-day at two. We are paupers, father ; 
we haven’t a cent left out of the wreck. 
That cheque business is so evidently a 

fraud that-but what’s the use of talking. 

Old Druce has the money, and he can buy 
all the law he wants in New York. God ! 
I’d like to have a seven seconds’ interview 
with him with a loaded seven-shooter in 
my hand ! We’d see how much the law 
would do for him then.” 

General Sneed despondently shook his 
head. 

“ It’s no use, John,” he said. “ We’re in 
the same business ourselves, only this 
time we got the hot end of the poker. 
But he played it low down on me, pre¬ 
tending to be friendly and all that.’’ The 
two men did not speak again until the 
carriage drew up at the brown stone 
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mansion, which earlier in the day Sneed 
would have called his own. Sixteen 
reporters were waiting for them, but the 
old man succeeded in escaping to his 
room, leaving John to battle with the 
newspaper men. 

Next morning the papers were full of 
the news of the panic. They said that 
old Druce had gone in his yacht for a trip 
up the' New England coast. They 
deducted from this fact, that, after all, 
Druce might not have had a hand in the 
disaster ; everything was always blamed 
on Druce. Still it was admitted that, 
whoever suffered, the Druce stocks 
were all right. They were quite unani¬ 
mously frank in saying that the Sneeds 
were wiped out, whatever that might 
mean. The General had refused himself 
to all the reporters, while young Sneed 
seemed to be able to do nothing but 
swear. 

Shortly before noon General Sneed, who 
had not left the house, received a letter 
brought by a messenger. 

He feverishly tore it open, for he re¬ 
cognised on the envelope the well-known 
scrawl of the great speculator. 

Dear Sneed (it ran). 

You will see by the papers that 
I am off on a cruise, but they are as 
wrong as they usually are when they 
speak of me. I learn there was a bit of a 
flutter in the market while we were aw'ay 
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yesterday, and I am glad to say that my 
brokers, who are sharp men, did me a 
good turn or tw^o. I often wonder why 
these flurries come, but I suppose it is to 
let a man pick up some sound stocks at a 
reasonable rate, if he has the money by 
him. .Perhaps they are also sent to 
teach humility to those who might else 
become purse-proud. We are but finite 
creatures, Sneed, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. H ow foolish a thing is pride ! 
And that reminds me that if your two 
daughters should happen to think as I do 
on the uncertainty of riches, I wish you 
would ask them to call. I have done up 
those securities in a sealed package and 
given the parcel to my daughter-in-law. 
She has no idea what the value of it is, but 
thinks it a little present from me to your 
girls. If, then, they should happen to call, 
she will hand it to them ; if not, I shall use 
the contents to found a college for the pur¬ 
pose of teaching manners to young women 
whose grandfather used to feed pigs for a 
living, as indeed my own grandfather did. 
Should the ladies happen to like each 
other, I think I can put you on to a deal 
next week that will make up for Friday. 
I like you, Sneed, but you have no head 
for business. Seek my advice oftener. 

Ever Yours, 

Druce. 

The Sneed girls called on Mrs. Edward 
Druce. 



UKR FIRST APPEARANCE, 











^ XiiK ^a.y Cavalier was a lordly sc^uiie, 
^ r And she but a simple maid ; 

His acres half of a goodly shire ; 

He flourished in brave brocade. 
While the maid was prim 
In Puritan trim— 

Her gown of a sombre shade. 



He pinned his faith to the luckless king, 
And she to the Roundhead creed, 

But Love came down on his noiseless wing. 
And piped on his elfin reed. 

’Twas the old romance. 

And he piped a dance 
For the youth and the maid’s good speed. 

They met that night in the fading light 
Beside where her garden grew. 

With blossoms of roses red and white. 

And gillyflowers, pinks, and rue. 

° And she curtseyed low. 

To the highborn beau— 

Though the gallant had come to woo. 


He pressed his suit with a courtly grace. 
For the maiden was fair to see. 

And sweet were the lines of her oval face,^ 
And cpiaint was her “ thou and thee. 
And her whispered “Yea” 

Made the maid one day 
A lady of high degree. 


J. M. Bulloch. 





TROY TOWN REVISITED. 

By “Q.,” 

Author of “The Delectable Duchy,” &c. 


I. 


AFTER sunset, a Cheap Jack upon the 
Town Quay at Troy kindled the naphtha 
lamps before his caravan, and began to 
address the few idlers there. He had a 
silvery voice, which travelled easily across 
the still harbour towards our boat; and 
a crowd gathered quickly and began to 
point his exhortations with laughter. 
It made a pretty picture altogether : 
moonlight above and around, the looming 
shadow of the caravan, the lights flaring 
on the faces of the bystanders and re¬ 
flected in the water between us and the 
Quay’s edge, the Cheap Jack’s assistants 
running to and fro with glittering tin 
dish-covers and American or Brummagem 
timepieces, twirling these fascinating 
objects beneath the naphtha jets in a way 
to coax money from all but the entirely 
iiTipecunious. The local tradesman 
mourns. He is accustomed to give credit, and must now stand by and see the ready 
money, that should have discharged his long-standing account, swept into the 
pockets^ of this winning visitor. But nothing will cure Cornishmen of their passion 
tor buying of the Cheap Jack. The other day a fisherman of my acquaintance, who 
las much ado to live and feed his family during the winter, invested a large portion 
of his summer eainings in the following trifles—three silver Geneva watches, one silver 
watch-chain, a cuckoo-clock, a black-and-gold overmantel and a pair of asparagus- 
tongs. And my skipper Cornelius has a story of a friend who bought a gross of elastic 
garteis, though he d not so much as a wife of his own, and his old mother hated 
the sight of ’m. She said they hindered the circulation. When her stockings wore 
out at the heel, she’d pull ’em a bit further down so as to get the hole under the flat 
of her foot ; and so on till they was holes all the way. Then she’d go and trust 

Draper --for a new pair.” With what mingled amiability and deftness inhabitants 

or the iJuchy will transfer a responsibility! Thus you may hear a child announce 
t lat he is going to “ trust Aunt So-and-so for a ha’porth of sweets—meaning 
that he will coax her to give him credit to that amount. 

A caravan will often stay for a week or more at some village or small town, and 
then depart, leaving the neighbourhood wofully short of money for months to 
come. At the same time it should be understood that the proprietor is usually 
an honest tradesman and that his wares stand the test of use. Otherwise his 
periodical visits would be less cordially welcomed. The house beside the caravan on 
the Town Quay was once occupied by Dr. Wolcott—“ Peter Pindar ’’—who no doubt 
in his time was deafened by many of these nightly auctions as he sat in his study and 
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wooed the Muse. Possibly nervous irrita¬ 
tion sharpened the Doctor’s pen when he 
wrote his famous story of the razors 
“ made to sell ” ; possibly the whole race 
of Cheap Jacks has improved since that 
time. At any rate, those who ply their 
interesting trade in the Duchy to-day can 
be accused of little worse than finding im- 
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nods, but were too deeply occupied for 
speech. One of the Cheap Jack’s assistants 
sat before a small cottage piano on 
the platform of the caravan, and scrummed 
for his life. The Cheap Jack himself 
rested an elbow* on the cover of the instru¬ 
ment, and benignly but critically eyed a 
young man who, with bared head and 



THE TOWN QUAY. 


likely purchasers for asparagus-tongs; and 
in such cases the principle caveat emptor 
undoubtedly holds. 

But we were yet to learn something of 
the secret of the Cheap Jack’s charm. At 
half past ten or thereabouts his exhorta¬ 
tions ceased ; the mass of his hearers went 
off to bed ; and I was about to follow 
their example, when the tinkling of a piano 
sounded from the caravan, and one of the 
remaining idlers stepped out into the glare 
of the naphtha lights, and began to dance 
a hornpipe. “ I was thinking,” said a voice 
at my elbow—and turning, I recognised 
the boatman, Tobias—“ I was thinking 
this w^ould happen and he sighed heavily. 
“ Do you mean,” I asked, “ that you 
wish to go ashore and take part in this 
caper?” ‘‘There’s one ’pon the Quay 
there . . .” The end of Tobias’s sentence 
was an awed whisper. I unloosed the 
dinghy’s painter, and drew her softly in. It 
was certain that Cornelius would disap¬ 
prove, but Cornelius slept heavily in the 
forecastle. We clambered overboard with¬ 
out another word, and Tobias sculled 
me noiselessly to the Quay steps. 

The hornpipers welcomed us with grave 


arms crossed, swayed and bobbed to the 
music, and shook his heels on a little 
patch of sand just below. His w*as a 
florid, energetic performance ; but not, 
as I gathered from the faces of the spec¬ 
tators, altogether satisfactory. One has 
to learn before setting up to judge horn¬ 
piping. In that, as in most other arts, 
excellence goes with self-restraint. Tobias 
followed. Nobody pressed him, or even 
asked him, to dance ; but obviously he 
was recognised upon Troy Quay as a 
creditable artist, if not an expert. He 
just stepped forward, flung down his cap, 
set his arms akimbo, and began, with a 
face as solemn as a judge’s. To me his 
execution appeared a trifle tame, but that 
was my ignorance again. Well-weighed 
applause rewarded him at the close. He 
withdrew with unembarrassed mien, per¬ 
spiring brow, and the expression of one 
who knows exactly his own worth and 
allows his estimate to be shaken neither 
by flattery nor censure. The piano still 
tinkled on, and now a Whitby fisherman 
stepped into the lists—a giant of a man 
in high sea-boots, loose ochre-coloured 
smock, and blue tasselled cap. The 
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crowd stared curiously as this “ foreigner ” 
seated himself on the steps leading to the 
platform, and began to pull off his boots 
in a manner that meant business. It is 
not often that an East-coast smack finds 
her way into Troy harbour. Such craft 
are better known—and heartily disliked— 
in St. Ives Bay ; the reason being that 
the men of St. Ives do not fish on a 
Sunday, whereas the Whitby men have 
no such scruples. Now 
it is hard enough to 
sit ashore and watch 
the sea during a fine 
“ Sabbath,” but it is 
quite intolerable to sit 
and watch a graceless 
Yorkshire boat taking 
your fish all the while, 
and landing it on your 
own foreshore and 
under your very nose. 

Therefore St. Ives can¬ 
not away with these 
East-coast men. But 
Troy is a trading-port, 
and welcomes every¬ 
body, — Frenchman, 

Hollander, Norwegian, 

Swede, Russian, Italian 
—though its warmest 
affection is kept for the 
crews of the big Nova 
Scotia barques that lie 
off the jetties often for 
six weeks at a time, 
refitting and victualling 
while they wait for 
their cargoes. 

The Whitby man 
perhaps remembered St. 

Ives. It was clear, at 
any rate, that he asked 
no sympathy from his 
audience, but danced 
for the honour of his 
native county — his 
dark handsome face 
absolutely impassive, 
his broad shoulders 
scarcely swaying to 
the measure—a bronze 
statue to the waist, and 
below a dignified har¬ 
lequin. To dance a 
hornpipe with stock¬ 
inged feet is not easy, 
but he danced it in a 
way that made the bystanders hold 
their breath. I am bound to say they 
gave their admiration generously. From 


Troy to Whitby is a far cry : but 
the highest art has no nationality, 
and while the son of Whitby shook 
his feet for the honour of Whitby, the 
men of Troy applauded for the honour of 
hornpiping. At least, I thought so at 
the moment. On reflection, the con¬ 
sciousness of holding a trump card in 
reserve may have inclined them to this 
generosity, for when the applause ceased 


A GARDEN IN TROY. 

the crowd turned their faces with one 
accord to a corner of the caravan where 
a middle-aged man in black stood looking 
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on in silence from the penumbra of the 
naphtha’s flare. 

He stepped forward promptly, but with 
an almost deprecating modesty^ of de¬ 
meanour ; a well-built, fresh-looking’ man 
of middle age and height; clean-shaven ; 
with black trousers, open waistcoat, and 
loung’ing coat, white tie, and an expanse 
of white shirt-front j a soft hat of black 
felt on his head and neat pumps on his 
feet. Decorum sat upon his features : he 
was a butler. 

He was also an ex-champion of his art. 

It appears that somewhere or other, and 
at regular intervals, hornpiping is re¬ 
warded with a belt; and such a belt he 
possessed. That he deserved it 1 have 
no doubt at all. Since I have not the 
pen of Mr. George Meredith, I shall not 
attempt to depict the butler turned cory- 
bant. But it was an impressive spectacle, 
and I am bound to add it left Whitby 
gasping. For myself, at the close of the 
performance, I could find no words but 
“ Oh, Cithaeron ! ” And in truth the scene 
had about it something of the true 
Bacchic—the moonlight, the caravan, the 
warm sea wind, the torches, and the 
solemn dancing 

But I, Ulysses, 

Sitting on the warm steps, 

Looking over the valley. 

All day long, have seen. 

Without pain, without labour. 
Sometimes a wild-hair’d Maenad 
Sometimes a Faun with torches — 

And sometimes, for a moment. 

Passing through the dark stems 
Flowing-robed, the beloved, 

The desired, the divine 
Beloved lacchus. 

H. 

They are fond of dancing in the Duchy. 
This might be guessed by any visitor 
who happened to be staying in Helston 
on Flora-day (May loth), and there at 
high noon to behold all manner of black- 
coated, tall-hatted burgesses take arms 
and, as if pursued by gadflies, caper up 
and down the public street—in at the 
front doors and out at the back, ringing 
every bell, knocking at every knocker, 
sometimes making the circuit of a garden 
or plunging into a cellar. But this Flora, 
or Furry, dance is about the only survival 
among purely Cornish dances. The 
“ Letterpooch ” is gone, and in country 
barns they now walk through a set of 
Quadrilles or Lancers in the pauses of the 
round dancing. One of these days, I 


suppose, our eyes will be opened, and we 
shall revive in England—if they be not 
clean perished by that time, and forgotten 
—some of the stately and beautiful old 
country-dances, such as the Triumph. As 
well as I remember, a certain family like¬ 
ness pervaded all these antiques. But it 
was the likeness of a well-bred family. 
Among them all you will find nothing to 
compare with the tortuous foolishness ot 
the Quadrilles as commonly practised. 

Tobias has a story of a Wendron man 
who attended Helston Flora, and staying 
until the big ball was in full swing at the 
Angel Hotel, happened to see, for the first 
time in his life, a number of ladies and 
gentlemen dancing the Lancers. “It 
took his fancy so, that when he got home, 
pretty well after midnight, nothing would 
do for ’ll till he’d got the missis an’ all 
the family—seventeen orn, counting the 
babbv—out ’pon the planchin’ in their 
night-clothes, practising the Grand Chain. 
He couldn’ mind how the music went ; 
so he set ’em all to sing 

Out of my stony griefs 

Bethel I’ll raise 

to mark time. The babby couldn dance 
o’ course, so they stuck ’en down in the 
middle o’the floor, like a ninepin ; and 
the poor cheeld worked his eyes round 
and round so quick, trying to follow his 
mammy, that he grew up cross-sighted 
from that night forr’ad.” 

A year or two back, at a barn-dance 
held not very far from Troy, the parents 
of a certain young farmer were very 
anxious that he should make a formal 
offer of his hand and heart to a girl who 
had been spending the Christmas holidays 
in the neighbourhood. She had a little 
money of her own, good looks, and plenty 
of stature; indeed, she was “rather an 
out size,” as they say in the Duchy, and 
weighed something over eleven stone, no 
doubt. The suitor was not backward to 
ask her for the first three dances. Then 
he returned, perspiring profusely, and 
dropped on to the bench beside his father, 
declaring :— 

“ I bain’t a-goin’ to marry that gel ! 

“ Don’t-ee tell me that, or I shall 

“ 1 bain’t a-goin’ to marry her, and 
what’s more, I won’t dance another turn 
with her.” 

“ Dear me, and hev it come to that so 
sudden? And what’s your trumpery 
(temporary) unaisiness ? ” 
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“ You just go for yerself and ax her to 
dance.” 

So the father went off, and returned 
after a while, perspiring no less copiously 
than his son. 

^ “ Well, my boy,” he said, as he mopped 
his brow, “ matterimony’s a thing I never 
will interfere with. Take the gel, or 
lave her—you must plaze yerself; but 
it you ax me. I’m fain of confess that she 
do hang a bit back in the breechin’.” 

III. 

Est in secessu longo locus : insula portum 
Efficit objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 


It is the harbour, not of men’s experience 
but of their aspiration—“ the haven where 
they would be ”—and the pattern of it (in 
Plato’s phrase) is laid up somewhere in 
heaven. One hears of delicate an¬ 
chorages in the South Pacific ; but, as far 
as I can make out, there is always a 
barrier-reef to handle before exploring 
their tranquil waters ; and an experience 
of the European coast-line degrades your 
notion of a harbour to a trickle of water 
meandering among shoals, bars, mud- 
banks, minatory buoys and raucous pilots, 
and ending up with a town and an offen¬ 
sive smell. 

Now what I claim for Troy Harbour is 



A BIT OF OLD TROY. 


Frangiturinque sinus scindit seseunda reductos. 
Hinc atque hinc vastae rnpes geminique 
minantur 

In coelum scopuli • quorum sub vertice late 
Aequora tuta silent : turn silvis scena coruscis 
Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet 
umbra. 

Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum 
Tutus aquae dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo ; 
Nympharum domus. Hie fessas non vincula 
naves 

Ulla tenent ; unco non alligat ancora morsu. 

I suppose that in all the world there is 
no such harbour as this of Virgil’s fancy. 


simply this : that for its size it approaches 
more closely than any other in England 
to the ideal harbour. Dartmouth is the 
only possible exception : its scenery, we 
may grant at once, is more theatrical, its 
coast higher and more abrupt, its vegeta¬ 
tion richer. But as a yacht’s captain 
once put it (and certainly any one who 
has much experience of small boat-sailing 
will bear him out), ‘‘ it’s a humbugging 
place to get into, and a humbugging 
place to get out of.” In making the 
entrance to Troy, on the other hand, you 
have neither shoal nor confusing current. 
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You may have a pilot if you wish, but as 
there is no danger beyond what is visible 
a pilot is not required. The rocks are 
bold, and there is deep water close along- 


THE GREY WALLS OF THE TOWN. 

side them ; and a vessel may run in at 
low ebb in the spring tides and anchor in 
three fathoms of water. Nay, suppose 
her embayed between the Rame and Dod- 
man with a stiff gale blowing from the 
South, she may run in here with perfect 
safety, though she have neither cable nor 
anchor ; either beaching herself on the 
soft mud abreast of the town, to float 
again when the tide rises, or holding on 
until she gains the deep smooth water of 
the river, and the shelter of its tall 
banks. 

The grey walls of the town rise straight 
from this lake, which sucks their 
crevices continually as it rises and falls— 
eighteen feet at the spring-tides, eight 


only in the slackest of the neaps. And 
the inhabitant has only to open his quay- 
door, and climb down a ladder, to be in his 
boat and afloat. A novelist—for the mo¬ 
ment I forget his name 
—once expressed his 
wonder at the number 
of folk about the world 
who seem to get their 
subsistence entirely by 
watching tidal-water. 
Certainly it has a spell, 
especially if it runs by 
your very door; and 
this spell is heavy upon 
the people of Troy. 
The women break off 
their housework a 
dozen times a day to 
ean over their garden- 
walls and watch it ; 
the children tumble 
about in boats almost 
before they can walk, 
yet never come to 
harm ; at close of day 
the tradesmen put up 
their shutters, and the 
mechanics drop their 
tools and take to the 
water like ducks, some 
bathing, others skim¬ 
ming about the har¬ 
bour in sailing-boats, 
others racing small 
model yachts, others 
rowing their families 
leisurely to and fro in 
the twilight. To them 
the world breathes in 
the rise and fall of the 
tide, and they cannot 
keep away from it. Now 
and then a young man 
sets off to seek his luck at an office desk or 
behind a shop counter in some inland town ; 
but either he will be back again very soon 
—the more usual case—or he must fight 
his way through much unhappiness. Sup¬ 
pose him to hold out, and in time marry 
and settle in the town of his adoption. 
You will find him, when his annual holiday 
comes round, still constant to Troy, still 
for one fortnight in the year harking 
back to the old charm ; haunting the 
streets and quays with wistful eyes, trying 
pathetically to communicate his enthu¬ 
siasm to his wife and family. They can 
feel no magic in tidal water. They prob¬ 
ably find the place more than a little dull. 
I have known Troy for many years now ; 
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but have never heard a native, man or 
woman, complain that Troy is dull. 

Two ferry-boats ply between Troy and 
the opposite shore, and the talk and 
laughter in each is almost continuous. 
All the gossip of the town is exchanged 
there, and every vessel recognised and 
discussed, with her history and pro¬ 
spects, as she moves up and down the 
river. Staid matrons will sometimes take 
their seats, lay down a sixpence, and 
demand to be rowed across and back, 
across and back, until that sum is ex¬ 
hausted. They have no business on the 
far side, nor do they wish to land ; but 
simply to sit and feel the water beneath 


The stranger nodded, and began to cut 
up tobacco. 

“I thought I hadn’ seen yer face 
before. Tidn’ a face, either, to forgit in 
a hurry. And where may you come 
from ? ” 

“ Port Isaac.” 

“Aw. So they’ve been catchin’ fish 
there lately.” 

“ How did ’ee knaw that?” 

“Why, most times you ax a man o’ 
your parish where he comes from, an’ he 
says ‘ Portissick,’ or ‘ P’tissick ’—short as 
that. But let ’em get a brave haul of 
pilchards once in a way, and ’tis ‘ Port 
/-saac ’ at once.” 



THU FERRY, LOOKING TOWARDS TROY. 


them, and listen to the chatter. An epi¬ 
demic of whooping-cough is a great oppor¬ 
tunity. Nothing is better for a child in 
the early stages of recovery than an hour 
or two spent upon the salt water : and 
upon this excuse you will find the ferry¬ 
boat packed at times with convalescent 
babes, and mothers in the full tide of social 
enjoyment. 

Conversation at the ferry is always 
marked by extreme frankness. The morn¬ 
ing after our arrival, I crossed with a party 
of Naval Reserve men, bound for artillery 
practice. One of these was obviously a 
stranger to the port of Troy. Said a 
young mason in the stern-sheets, after 
regarding him for half a minute— 

“ You’m new to this place.” 


I may mention that, though courteous 
as a rule, inhabitants of the Duchy are 
unusually quick to detect and resent, or 
at least ridicule, any unwarrantable social 
pretensions. 

“ Have ’ee seen the new Johnny 
Fortnight’s watch-guard? It flashes 
every way he turns.” 

“ Iss, my son. I reckon he’s like a 
snail—carries all his belongin’s about with 
’en.” 

IV. 

Troy has a past of some dignity. Soon 
after the Conquest the monks of Tyward- 
reath opened a trade here with Normandy, 
exporting the produce of their priory as 
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ACROSS THE FERRY. 


well as the ore raised in the mining 
country behind it, and employing for this 
purpose the ships that belonged to and 
traded for the Abbey of St. Bergieux and 
Bacchus. This trade had a two-edged 
profit, so to speak ; for the ships returned 
with Norman goods in demand upon this 
side. Pretty soon the market attracted 
a number of foreigners, who settled here, 
built ships, and formed themselves into 
trading guilds. Their vessels were at the 
service of the king whenever he needed 
them, and in return, instead of paying 
them, the king allowed them to keep what¬ 
ever vessels and plunder they captured. 

The result might have been foreseen. 
In a very short time these foreigners 
developed into thoroughgoing pirates, 
with a small fleet at their command, as 
dangerous to the king’s own ships as to 
his enemy’s. To protect the native trade, 


the Crown (in 
1154) gave Troy 
a charter, and 
made it a 
municipal cor¬ 
poration, govern¬ 
ed by burghers. 
The foreigners 
had now to con¬ 
form to the 
borough rules or 
fight for their 
existence. The 
town won ; the 
vessels that re¬ 
fused to conform 
were added by 
capture ; and at 
the beginning of 
the next century 
Troy had forty 
large ships run¬ 
ning under her 
flag. 

The Crown 
profited unexpec¬ 
tedly by its con¬ 
cession of this 
charter. When 
Simon de Mont- 
fort rebelled, he 
took with him 
all the Cinque 
Ports except 
Portsmouth; and 
the men of Win- 
chelsea destroy¬ 
ed Portsmouth 
by his orders. 
It was a pretty 
triumph for the men of Troy, when 
the king’s son Edward sought their 
help, to put their fleet of forty sail at his 
disposal (the whole Cinque Ports fleet 
numbered but fifty sail), and then, single- 
handed, to beat the enemy at Winchelsea. 
For this action, which undoubtedly saved 
the Crown, they were allowed to take 
away the Winchelsea Chain, and become 
a Cinque Port in its stead. In due time 
Winchelsea was given a new Cinque-Port 
charter; but the Troy ^‘gallants’ would 
never acknowledge it. On one occasion, 
as the Trojan fleet came sailing by on its 
way home from a descent upon the Fiench 
coast, the W^inchelsea men sallied out to 
enforce a proper recognition of their 
recovered dignity, and a pretty set-to took 
place. In the end the assailants had to 
retire, sore-headed, to their harbour, while 
the Trojans pursued their way smiling. 
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We are now in the heyday of Troy’s 
good fortune, and she seems to have made 
money wherever her fleet went. It was 
one Nicholas, “ sonne to a widow neere 
Troy,” who defeated and killed the great 
Genoese pirate, as the ballad tells :— 

As it fell on a holy day 
And upon a holy tide a, 

John Dory brought him an ambling nag, 

To Paris for to ride a. 

And when John Dory to Paris was come, 

A little before the gate a, 

John Dory was fitted, the porter was witted. 
To let him in thereat a. 

The first man that John Dory did meet, 

Was good King John of France a; 

John Dory could well of his courtesie, 

But fell down in a trance a. 

A pardon, a pardon, my liege and kin" 

For my merry men and 
for me a ! 

And all the churls in 
merry England 
ni bring them bound to 
thee a. 

Now Nichol was then a 
Cornishman, 

A little beside Bohyde 
a ; 

He manned him forth a 
goodly bark, 

With fifty good oars of 
a side a. 

Run up, my boy, into the 
main top. 

And look what thou 
cans’t spy a; 

Who ho ! who ho ! a good 
ship do I see, 

I trow it be John 
Dory a. 

They hoist their sails both 
top and top. 

The mizen and all was 
tried a, 

And every man stood to 
his lot 

Whatever should be¬ 
tide a. 

The roaring cannons then 
were plied. 

And dub-a-dub went 
the drum a, 

The braying trumpets 
loud they cried 
To courage both all 
and some a. 

The grappling hooks were 
brought at length. 

The brown bill and 
the sword a ; 

John Dory at length, for all his strength. 

Was clapt fast under board a. 

Another Nicholas—Nicholas Kirriel— 


was the Troy Commander in 1347, when 
Edward III. besieged Calais and block¬ 
aded it with a fleet of 700 sail. To this 
fleet Troy contributed no fewer than forty- 
seven ships and 770 mariners, a larger 
number than any other port in the king¬ 
dom. The list is given by Hakluyt from 
a roll in the king’s wardrobe, and Char- 
nock has corrected it from another MS. 
roll in the library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury. The propor¬ 
tionate contributions of some of the ports 
read oddly nowadays. London sent 
twenty-five ships, Portsmouth five, Mar¬ 
gate twenty, Bristol twenty-two, Cardiff 
and Swansea one apiece, Yarmouth forty- 
three (thus running Troy close). The 
Mersey could provide no more than one. 
Some considerable fortunes were made 
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in Troy by this expedition ; and as long 
as the French wars continued, the town 
waxed rich. Her men were in the fun at 
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“Tis hard, 
too.” said Cor- 


THE SPELL OF TIDAL WATER. 

peace came, what were these enterprising’ 
seamen to do ? Clearly to return to the 
milder paths of commerce were not only 
to starve (comparatively), but to go back 
on the habits of a lifetime. They, there¬ 
fore, continued to plunder the French 
coast, quite as if nothing had happened ; 
and committed other piracies even less 
excusable. To check them, the French 
fitted out an expedition, descended on 
Troy by night, and sacked it. This was 
the first reproof, and it was not taken. 
Very soon we find the “gallants” as 
active as ever, being particularly en¬ 
couraged in their wickedness by Warwick, 


nelius, “for a 
man to reach 
middle - life with 
cheerfulness and 
content, and then to find out he’s 
been doin’ wrong all the time. Even 
if it’s been robbin’ your naybours, ’tis 
hard to turn an’ take up wi’ something 
else at the age o’ fifty. There was an old 
chap down to Gorran—Cap’n Billy Benny 
—that owned a ketch and did a little 
trade on his own account between Ply¬ 
mouth and one o’ the French ports— 
Havre, I think ’twas. Honest trade, you 
understand ; cargo paid for, and customs 
cleared at Plymouth ; all above board and 
innocent as you plaze. The only thing 
the old chap smuggled regular was tea— 
the very best tea money could buy, and 


Cre9y, and combined business with plea¬ 
sure "in the Five Weeks’ Expedition, in 
which five hundred French villages were 
burnt and plundered. But when the 


the king-maker and Lord High Admiral, 
whose badge—“the ragged staff”—yet 
adorns the traceries on Troy Church tower. 
Upon Edward IV.’s accession pursui¬ 
vants were sent 
down to forbid 
further piracies. 
The gallants, 
humorous after 
the somewhat 
crude fashion of 
those times, slit 
their ears, and 
sent them back 
to London. Ed¬ 
ward lost his 
temper at this ; 
and the conse¬ 
quence was that 
Troy lost her 
Cinque Port 
rights, and had 
quite a large 
number of her 
most prominent 
citizens hung for 
pirates. From 
that time the 
naval exploits of 
her sons have 
been conceived 
and performed 
with more re¬ 
gard to the gen¬ 
eral interests of 
the nation. 


133* October, 1894. 
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all concealed about his pusson. He’d a 
cotton bag in the crown of his hat—al¬ 
ways wore a gaff-tops’l ashore, rain or 
shine ; cotton stays, piped so as to make 
a ring of tubes or pockets all round his 
body—say eighteen pockets, each holdin’ 
a ha’af-pound ; then a sort of dress-im¬ 
prover, that would take about eight pound; 
and a pair o’ dra\vers holdin’ sixteen 
pound at the very least. The old man 
would step ashore with from thirty to 
forty pound o’ tea upon him. Well, when 
he was risin’ sixty, he got converted an’ 
gave up smugglin’ ; but the funny part 
was that he had to go on wearin’ all these 
contraptions—never had a moment’s com¬ 
fort if he left ’em off. He used ’em for 
carryin’ his prayer- and hemn-books to 
and from Meetin’, and ’twas as good as a 
play sometimes to see the leader waitin’ 
to pitch the note, while Cap’n Billy 
fumbled about—he got very shaky to¬ 
wards the end—to fish out Wesley’s 
hemns from the back of his trowsers.” 

An equally striking story of human 
frailty is given by Miss Courtney, of Pen¬ 
zance, in one of her contributions to the 
Folk Lore Society’s Journals: “Jimmy 
Treglown, a noted poacher in the western 
end of the Duchy, became converted at a 
revival-meeting. One Sunday morning, 
soon after, he was tempted by the devil in 
the form of a beautiful hare. Jimmy said, 

‘ There thee art, my dear ; but I waan’t 
tooch thee on a Sunday—nor yet on a 
weeky day, for that matter.’ He walked 
forward briskly for a few paces, and then, 
like Lot’s wife, he was tempted to look 
behind him. Alas ! ‘ There she was in 

her seat, looking lovely. I tooked up a 
stone and dabbed at her. Away she 
runned, and fare-ee well, religion. Mine 
runned away with her. I went home, and 
never went to class no more. You see it 
was the devil, and seemin’ to me I heard 
’un laugh and say, “ Ah, ah ! Jimmy boy, 

I had thee on the hip then. Thee must 
confess thee’s had a fair fall.” So I gave 
in, and never went nigh the “people” 
(Wesleyans) no more. Nobody should 
fire at hares of this sort except with a 
silver bullet : they often appear as white, 
but the devil knawed I couldn’t be fooled 
with a white ’un.’ ” 

“Nothing,” Miss Courtney continues, 
“is too ridiculous to be told of hares. 
Another old man from St. Just once recited 
this anecdote in our kitchen, and from his 
grave manner evidently expected it to be 
believed : ‘ I was out walking,’ he said, 

‘ one Sunday morning, when I saw a hare 


in a field which I longed to have ; so I 
shied a bit of codgy wax (cobbler’s wax), 
the only thing I had in my pocket, at ’un, 
when he ran away. What was my sur¬ 
prise on getting over the stile to see two 
hares in the next field face to face. The 
codgy wax had stuck to the nose of the 
first, and he in his fright had runned 
against the other, and was holden ’un fast, 
too. So I quietly broke the necks of 
both, and carr’d ’em home.’ ” 

“ That puts me in mind,” said Tobias, 
“ of a dialect (dialogue) I was put up to 
speak one time when I was a tiny tacker, 



THE doctor’s door. 


at the Sunday-school Anniversary. Me 
and another boy took shares in it—’twas 
about the wickedness of Sabbath-breakin’ 
—and they gave me all the blackguardism 
to speak ; I suppose because they thoft it 
suited me. Reuby Andrews—that was 
the name of t’other nipper—had all the 
good talk. He began like this : ‘ Where 
hast-a been this Sabbath morniii!\^ wV thy rai- 
umit torn aiC thy hair all shed into thy eyes ? ’ 
Says I, ^ A-coursin' of the squirreld Says 
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he, ^I do. account thee iinhalloived. Thou rioter^ 
arUa not ashamedV ' No,' says I, ‘for I 
do 7iot altogether believe in religious observ¬ 
ances,' —likely talk, that, to put into a 
cheeld’s mouth. ‘ I do perceive,' said Reuby, 

‘ thou art in the way of perdition. Come, sit 
thee down upon yonder moss-grown trimk, an' 
lev us ray son it out,' I forg'it how it went 
on, but I know I got the worst of it.” 

This reminiscence spurred on Cornelius 
to the story of a local preacher who gave 
out the text “ Man heapeth up riches, and 
cannot tell who shall gather them.” He 
said, ‘‘ Man heapeth up riches, and cannot 
tell who shall gather ’em. He heapeth 
them up, brethren—you may almost say he 
pileth them—but when you come to ax ’n 
who shall gather ’em, he cannot tell. It 
may be a zeccond cousin for all he 
knows. But still he goes on a-heapin’ 
’em up and a-heapin’ ’em up and 
a-heapin’ ’em up. Peradventure he 
maketh his will, leavin’ all he hath to 
you an’ me. And that there zeccond 
cousin sitteth at a distance, grizzlin' in 
his beard an’ flickerin’ with his tongue ; 
and in the end thereof he taketh the case 
up, even to Bodmin; and thejedge saith 
consarnin’ it, ‘ Why, the chap rnust ha 
been a born fool, to go a-heapin it up 
like this for a passel o’ strangers ! ’Tis 
a plain case o’ compliment-us {non compos 
mentis^ better give the lot to the zeccond 
cousin.’ Verdick accordin’.” 


VI. 

The next morning (Sunday) I rowed 
ashore early, and breakfasted at the hotel. 
A family from Birmingham sat round the 
next table, and discussed plans for Sunday 
observance. They learnt from the waiter 
that the town contained a parish church 
and three Nonconformist chapels. At 
length the bonus paterfamilias came to a 
resolution. “ W^ell,” he said, “as a rule 
I’m all for the Bible Christians ; but since 
we have found our way to these parts I 
don’t think we ought to miss our chance 
of attending the parish church and hearing 
the service read in the fine old Cornish 
language.” 

Had the reformers of our national 
religion, in Edward VI.’s time, provided 
for Cornwall a liturgy in “the fine old 
Cornish language,” the history of our 
Duchy during the next two hundred years 
might have "been a far happier one. It 
was all very well for the rest of England 
to have their prayers put into English ; 
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but the majority of Cornishmen did not 
understand English. With the Latin mass 
they were fairly familiar ; but the English 
liturgy, imposed in i549> thrust^ them 
rudely back upon the unintelligible. 
Arundell’s rebellion in the summer of that 
vear, when 10,000 Cornishmen crossed 
the Tamar and besieged Exeter, was but 
a wild protest against this real injustice. 

It was stamped out in much blood, and 
the Duchy sank into a religious chaos of 
which no sufficient description has ever 
yet been given. The darkness lasted till 
W^esley came. “ It would be impossible, 
writes Mr. Matthews in his Histoiy of SL 
Ives, “to overrate the results of Wesley’s 
preaching in Cornwall, the inhabitants of 
which, from a careless people whose only 
religion was a curious mixture of the 
remains of Catholicism with the yet rnore 
ancient vestiges of Celtic paganism, 
became a sober, Bible-reading folk. . . . 
The rise of Methodism was the signal for 
the final disappearance of the old Celtic 
beliefs in witchcraft, fairies, and othei 
relics of Druidism, and will be admitted, 
bv both the friends and foes of Puritanism, 
to have been the crowning of the move¬ 
ment commenced by the Reformers in the 
sixteenth century. To Methodisrn, un¬ 
doubtedly, we owe it that, along with the 
poetic and lovable forms of old-world 
misbeliefs and practices, Cornwall has 
thrown off those formerly universal evils 
—smuggling, wrecking, and drunken¬ 
ness.” 

If you follow up the sound of six 
silver-tongued bells that floats down^ the 
waters of Pont Pyll, you will come in a 
hollow of the hills upon a small, dilapi¬ 
dated church still bearing the stigmata 
of that dark interval, and haunted by 
memories of it. In its furniture, faded 
splendour jostles with almost inconceiv¬ 
able shabbiness. The eastern window is 
just a sashful of square panes fitted into 
the perpendicular mouldings. Close by, 
in the south aisle, is the seat—wonderfully 
carved and emblazoned—that once be¬ 
longed to Charles, Lord Mohun the 
“bloody Mohun ” of Thackeray’s Esmond. 
Probably he used it but little ; and when 
he perished, in 1712, in his duel with the 
Duke of Hamilton, his widow sold the 
right to sit here, together with some fine 
properties in the neighbourhood, to 
Governor Pitt, of Madras, who owned 
the big Pitt diamond. The pew still 
preserves (to use Carlyle’s phrase) a 
“ blackguard quality air ” in fine contrast 
with its neighbours. The rule seems to 
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have been that, when a parishioner wanted 
a seat,he took any wood he chose, cut and 
joined it into any shape he pleased, daubed 
it with the paint that took his fancy, and 
stuck it down in the spot he found most 
convenient. Behind these variegated 
hutches come rows of humbler benches 
with seats as wide as a tight-rope, and 
carved ends worth a day’s journey only 
to see. A rough gallery, painted with blue 
of the shade known as “ultra-marine,” 
climbs from the floor to the middle of the 


thanks to the County of Cornwall for its 
unselfish devotion, still hangs in Troy 
church. “ Home of lost causes, and for¬ 
saken beliefs and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties ! ” We may almost 
apply Matthew Arnold’s immortal in¬ 
vocation of Oxford to the Cornwall of 
those two inarticulate centuries. Mr. 
Stevenson, in the story of his famous but 
doleful journey “across the plains” in 
1879, tsfls us : “ There were no emi¬ 

grants direct from Europe—save one 



mohun’s church. 


western window, and under it is a sort 
of henhouse, unpaved, where the sexton 
keeps his tools, and where the parish 
stocks lie rotting. The whole edifice is 
canted down-hill at an alarming angle, 
and I am happy to say that restoration 
has been pronounced impossible. Until it 
subsides in ruins, nothing will mar this 
compendium of the past of the Established 
Church in Cornwall. 

It was at Hall, the Mohuns’ house hard 
by—a farm now occupies its site, and its 
pretty chapel serves for a cow-byre—that 
Charles I. received the surrender of Lord 
Essex’s army, here in Troy—almost the 
last royalist success of the war. The old 
wooden board, with the king’s letter of 


German family and a knot of Cornish 
miners, who kept grimly by themselves, 
one reading the New Testament all day 
long through steel spectacles, the rest 
discussing privately the secrets of their 
old-world mysterious race. Lady Hester 
Stanhope believed she could make some¬ 
thing great of the Cornish ; for my part, 
I can make nothing of them at all. A 
division of races, older and more original 
than that of Babel, keeps this close 
esoteric family apart from neighbouring 
Englishmen. Not even a Red Indian 
seems more foreign in my eyes.” Well, 
we have our peculiarities. It remains to 
be seen how long they will survive the 
incursion of the tourist. 
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CAGED IN CHINA. 


By STANLEY 

L egends about cages seem to take 
an unconscionable time in dying. 
There is the story how, after the battle of 
Angora, the “noble Tartarian” Tamer¬ 
lane shut up his vanquished enemy, the 
Ottoman Sultan, in an iron cage and 
sent him on show round about the fairs 
of Asia Minor ; and for three or four 
centuries this pitiable exhibition of Sultan 
Bayazid formed part of the stock-in-trade 
of historical and dramatic literature , in¬ 
somuch that Marlowe ventured to make 
the unfortunate Ottoman the “ Turk- 
ess ” his spouse brain themselves in de¬ 
spair against the iron bars of their cage in 
full view of the audience of “ Tambur- 
laine.” There was just a substratum of 
truth in the fable, for Bayazid was cer¬ 
tainly carried, on the march of Timur s 
army, in a latticed litter. There is 
probably better historical evidence for 
Cardinal Balue’s iron cage at Loches 
than Quentin Durward of Glen-houlakin, 
Archer of the Scottish Guard. The latest 
(to leap over a few centuries) reputed 
encagement is that of Sir Harry Parkes 
and Sir Henry Loch at Peking in i860, 
which never happened at all ; yet when 
Sir Harry Parkes’s Life was being written, 
confident assurances were given (by those 
who knew nothing of the matter) that the 
heroic consul and his friend were securely 
padlocked in a narrow cage, and in^ this 
helpless condition exposed to the jeers 
and insults of a Chinese crowd. Only 
the other day a grave and reverend 
signor vouched that he had heard the 
whole distressing story from the lips of 
Sir Henry Loch himself. Yet a glance 
at Sir Henry’s Narrative of his ex¬ 
periences in China, or at the official 
reports from both prisoners in the Blue 
Book, would have shown at once that, 
severe as was the treatment of the two 
captives at Peking, the cage formed no 
part of their punishment. 

Indeed, so far as published evidence 
goes, and the memory of old China resi¬ 
dents, no case of imprisoning Europeans 
134. November, 1894. 
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in cages has occurred for the past half- 
century. Natives are, of course, con¬ 
stantly caged, not by way of torture, but 
merely as a convenient mode of detention. 
Everything in China, from the houses 
downwards, is of a more or less tempor¬ 
ary and portable nature, and it is quite in 
keeping with Chinese ideas to lock up a 
prisoner in a portable cage instead of 
putting him in a regular gaol. “Stone 
walls do not a prison make,” necessarily, 
in China, “nor iron bars a cage.” A 
wooden crate answers every purpose, 
especially when the occupant is fettered 
and manacled and chained to the top by 
an iron collar. At all events. Captain 
Anstruther and his associates in mis¬ 
fortune did not complain that their con¬ 
finement was inadequate. They were un¬ 
commonly relieved when their cages were 
exchanged for a more substantial prison. 

The last recorded instance of the en¬ 
cagement of Europeans in China fell in 
the autumn of 1840. The captures took 
place in the early days of the first China 
war, when the tyranny of Commissioner 
Lin had driven the English admiral to 
measures of retaliation, and the island of 
Chusan had been occupied by our troops 
as a convenient station from which to 
exert pressure upon the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. The Celestials, however alarmed 
at this act of aggression, did not lose 
heart, but organised a gang of kidnappers 
to cut off any British stragglers who 
might be found incautiously separated 
from their escorts. They succeeded in 
picking up eight or ten Lascars, and at 
last caught a prize. On i6th September, 
1840, Captain P. Anstruther, of the Madras 
Artillery, was busy surveying in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tinghai, the chief town of 
Chusan, accompanied only by one old 
Lascar, when he was attacked by a crowd 
of Chinese soldiers armed with two¬ 
pronged spears and hoes.^ Hampered by 

1 Chinese Repository, vol. x. pp. 506-510 (Sept. 
1841). 
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the old servant, who would not leave 
him, Anstruther had to fight it out, and 
after vainly trying to save the old man, 
whose head he saw ‘‘pounded with large 


CAPTAIN ANSTRUTHER’S CAGE. 

stones,” he was overpowered, bound hand 
and foot, gagged, hammered on the knee¬ 
caps, and carried away to Ningpo on the 
mainland. Here in the gaol he “was 
forced to get into a cage with wooden 
bars, one yard long, one yard high, and 
two feet wide outside the bars. An iron 
ring was put round his neck, his hands 
put into handcuff's locked to a stick about 
one foot long which was fastened to the 


ring on his neck. Very heavy leg-irons 
had been put on him when at the magis¬ 
trate’s. These irons, he supposed, weighed 
i8 lbs., and were worn for four weeks. 

In the cage, a chain 
was locked to his 
leg-irons, and by 
night a gaoler, with 
a light, slept close 
by him.” “ I found 
my head,” he wrote, 
“handsomely laid 
open to the bone, 
my legs and arms 
covered with 
bruises, but no 
wounds of any con¬ 
sequence.” In spite 
of his sore and 
cramped position, 
the prisoner man¬ 
aged to indulge his 
taste for sketching, 
and his drawings 
pleased his captors 
so much that they 
allowed him a 
larger cage, 3 ft. 
6 in. by 2 ft. i in. 
“This,” he says, 
“was comparative 
comfort! ” The 
captain was a tall 
man, and a Pro¬ 
crustean cage was 
little short of tor¬ 
ture to one of his 
size. Nine years 
later Harry Parkes 
saw Major An¬ 
struther at Madras, 
whither he had 
transported his 
cage as an inter¬ 
esting souvenir ; 
and his visitor was 
almost as in¬ 
credulous of the 
possibility of the 
big major’s getting 
into the cage, as 
the Fisherman in the Arabian Nights when 
the Efrit declared that he had been 
confined in the bottle under the seal 
of Solomon the Great. To quote Parkes’s 
letter (i6th December, 1849): “Among 
many other officers who had been in 
China and are now at Madras, I, of 
course, took care to see Major Anstruther. 
He is grown very stout, and, being tall 
in proportion, is an enormous man ; short 
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bristly red hair covers his head and 
nearly the whole of his face. In reply to 
some doubts I expressed as to the utter 
impossibility of his now getting into a 
Chinese cage, he replied that a series of 
taps from iron bars over ankles, knees, 
head, and shoulders might perchance get 
over that difficulty. His cage is kept in 
the artillery depot—where I saw it.” 

Anstruther’s cage is still in the Museum 
at Fort St. George, and by the kindness of 
the Inspector-General of the Ordnance and 
Mr. Edgar Thurston of the Government 


5 

Anstruther had been less than a week 
in his cage when other English prisoners, 
like ‘‘ singing birds in silver cages hung,” 
came to join his captivity. A surveying 
vessel, the Kite, 281 tons, master John 
Noble, temporarily under the command 
of Lieut. C. H. Douglas, R.N., was 
wrecked in Hangchow Bay on the 15th 
September, and the survivors were picked 
up by Chinese junks and brought to 
Ningpo. Mrs. Noble, whose husband 
and baby had both perished in the wreck, 
wrote a harrowing account of her suffer- 



Photo by Rttssell and Sons, Baker Street, VV. 

MRS. noble’s cage. 


Museum, I am able to reproduce a photo¬ 
graph of it. (See the Illustration.) The 
internal dimensions of this cage are thus 
stated : Length, 2 ft. ii in. ; width, i ft. 
6 in. ; height, 2 ft. 7 in. ; from which it 
would appear that this was not the later 
and larger cage of ‘‘comparative com¬ 
fort,” but the original cage. The dimen¬ 
sions agree fairly well with this, if it is 
remembered that the “ one yard long, one 
yard high, and two feet wide ” of Anstru¬ 
ther’s memorandum was “outside the 
bars,” and probably only a rough guess. 


ings,^ and seems to have been treated 
with at least equal harshness with the 
men. She and Lieut. Douglas and a few 
more had come ashore in one of the ship’s 
boats, guided by an apparently friendly 
junk. “We had scarcely ascended the 
bank,” she writes, “when, on looking 
behind, we saw a large party of soldiers, 
an officer, and numbers of Chinese, pur¬ 
suing us. We saw at once we were be¬ 
trayed ; flight was impossible, resistance 

^ Chinese Repository, vol. x. pp. 191-204 (April, 
1841). 
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as vain. I was leaning on Lieut. Doug¬ 
las’s arm ; he stood boldly in my defence, 
but it was of no use, for they struck me 
several times. They then put chains 
around our necks, hurrying us along a 
path not half a yard wide, to a large city, 
through every street of which they led us. 
The people thronged by thousands to 
stare, so that we could scarcely pass. 
Their savage cries were terrific. From 
this they led us to a temple full of soldiers, 
and one of the wretches stole my wedding 
ring from my finger, the only thing I 
treasured.” The terrified woman was 
here separated from Lieut. Douglas 
(whom they tied to a post), and dragged 
through the rain, with dishevelled hair 
and bare feet, hanging on to the coat of 
the soldier who held the chain fastened to 
her neck. In this plight she reached 
another temple, full of ‘‘dark faces of 
frightful-looking Chinese,” where the 
prisoners were subjected to a sort of 
anthropometric examination, only with 
true Chinese fatuity the gaolers took ac¬ 
count not merely of their height and 
features, but even of so ephemeral a 
characteristic as the length of their hair. 
“ We remained here two days and three 
nights, derided and taunted by all around 
us. On the morning of Monday, the 21st, 
they took the end of our chains and bade 
us follow them. They put our coats and 
quilts into small cages, just such as we 
should think a proper place to confine 
wild beasts in ; mine was scarcely a yard 
high, a little more than three-quarters of 
a yard long, and a little more than half a 
yard broad. They put a long piece of 
bamboo through the middle, a man took 
either end, and in this manner we were 
jolted from city to city to suffer insults 
from the rabble, the cries of whom were 
awful.” After this barbarous fashion 
Mrs. Noble and the others were carried 
to a canal, where the cages were put into 
boats, and so they reached Ningpo on 
23rd September. 

Mrs. Noble’s cage (see the illustration) 
is preserved in the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, to which it was 
presented by Captain W. H. Hall, R.N., 
of the Nemesis, The internal dimensions 
are almost the same as those of Captain 
Anstruther’s cage—viz., length 2 ft. 10 in., 
width I ft. 7 in., height 2 ft. 4 in. 

When Mrs. Noble reached Ningpo, she 
was rejoiced to find that Lieut. Douglas 
was already there. He had arrived the 
day before, with other survivors from the 
Kite; and there were now assembled. 


sixteen Englishmen, one Englishwoman, 
one Italian, and about twenty Lascars, 
all in cages. Captain Anstruther’s artistic 
talents found employment in this extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle, and his drawing of 
Lieut. Douglas in his cage (see the illustra¬ 
tion) has been preserved by Mr. William 
Lockhart, F.R.C.S., who was among the 
first to welcome the prisoners at Chusan 
after their release. That it represents 
Douglas’s cage is proved by a curious 
Chinese copy of the same drawing repro¬ 
duced in the Chinese Repository (vol. 
X., p. 509), which is distinctly stated to be 
a drawing of Douglas’s portable prison. 
It has been supposed to represent An¬ 
struther’s own cage ; but it was a p 7 'iori 
more likely that the artist would draw 
anothercaged prisoner, whom he could see, 
than attempt to depict himself, whom he 
could not see ; and the evidence of the 
rude Chinese copy is conclusive. 

The only other prisoner of the group 
who has written an account of his 
sufferings is Mr. John Lee Scott, an 
apprentice of the Kite^ who published in 
1841 his Narrative of a rece 7 it l 77 ipriso 7 i- 
77 ient in Chma after the Wreck of the 
“ Kitef an interesting little work, with 
quaint illustrations, which went into a 
second edition in 1842. Mr. Scott is still 
alive, and retains a vivid recollection of 
his sufferings. In a recent article^ he 
has summarised his experiences, and the 
following is his account of his cage :— 

*‘ At the end of the second day a pro¬ 
cession of cages was brought in and 
arranged down the centre of the great 
hall of the temple. We had evidently 
been kept there whilst the cages were 
being made, for they were all new, and 
there were the exact number—not one 
more nor one less. Into these contri¬ 
vances each one was lifted, and then a 
stout bamboo thrust through the sides 
was hoisted on two coolies’ shoulders and 
carried down to the water side, where we 
were again embarked in sampans and 
taken down to Ningpo. 

“The cages were made of fir—top, 
sides, and bottom of wooden bars be¬ 
tween two and three inches wide and the 
same distance apart. There was not 
room to sit up straight nor lie stretched 
out, and we had to squat with our knees 
drawn up to our chins, and our chins 
resting on our knees. There is a book 
descriptive of Chinese punishments, and 
amongst them the cage ; but in the 
picture the cage is represented as a small 
^ St. fa 77 iess Gazette^ February 20, 1894. 
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room, and the occupant as comfortably 
seated on a mat, with room to stretch 
himself out in any direction. Not so 
ours : we could not stretch any way, and 
had to sit on bars, w’hich, to say the least, 
is uncomfortable ; and in these cages we 
remained for twelve days. The tops, 
which went with a sort of hinge, were 
thrown back in the daytime, and we 
could stand upright or sit on the edge, 
but at night the lids were rigidly closed 
and we all fastened securely down. And, 
to prevent any escape, the cages were 
ranged round three sides of the room of 
the prison to which we had been taken, 
a chain passed through each cage, over 
the chain of each 
prisoner’s leg-irons, 
and then the two 
ends brought to¬ 
gether in the void 
fourth side and 
there padlocked to¬ 
gether, so that no 
one could move 
without taking the 
whole party with 
him. Truly safe 
bind safe find. 

Here we were kept 
for twelve days, 
seeing no one and 
hearing nothing; 
when, on the after¬ 
noon of the twelfth 
day, we were sur¬ 
prised by being all 
taken out of our 
cages and carried in 
sedan-chairs to an¬ 
other part of the 
city, where we 
found quarters pre¬ 
pared for us in a temple. We were 
placed in a moderately sized room, where 
straw mattresses were spread on the floor 
for us, and there we remained for six 
weary months. I was only out four times 
altogether, when I was carried down in a 
sedan to some mandarin’s place to read 
letters to the interpreter ; but I expect 
we made a hash of them between us.” 

For the first two weeks of their im¬ 
prisonment, the captives were kept in 
cages. They were allowed to take 
exercise at intervals in the daytime, but 
at night they were locked up again in 
their cages. The confinement, added to 
dysentery and the spear wounds inflicted 
at the time of their capture, thinned their 
ranks. Two of the marines of the Kite 
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had died on the road to Ningpo ; three 
more and one seaman died in irons during 
the captivity. The rest seem to have 
kept up their spirits pluckily enough, and 
the two officers maintained a cheery 
correspondence with Mrs. Noble and ex¬ 
erted themselves to lighten her troubles. 
They were also in communication with 
their friends at Chusan, who sent them 
clothes and necessaries which they distri¬ 
buted among the whole party ; and they 
were buoyed up by the hope of a speedy 
release. It was known that the English 
and Chinese had come to terms—as it 
turned out, merely illusory—and that 
Chusan was to be evacuated ; and of 


course this implied an exchange of 
prisoners. It was in this cheerful belief 
that Captain Anstruther sent Mrs. Noble 
the following letter, which she afterwards 
gave to Mr. Lockhart, to whom we are 
indebted for a copy :— 

“ My dear Mrs. Noble, 

‘‘ I wish I could give you any news, 
but I cannot ; however, we are quite sure 
to get answers from Chusan in the course 
of a few hours, to-morrow certainly, or 
on Monday at farthest. I do not expect 
that they will send the things we wrote 
for, but that they will write and say it is not 
worth while for so short a time. The 
ships, we hear, were to leave Chusan in 
four or five days, and of course we must 
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be released before the admiral would leave 
the neighbourhood. We have really 
nothing to send in the sewing way, no¬ 
thing to mend at all. On Monday I will do 
a picture of, or for, the little gentleman 
who brought your note (unless we start 
for Chusan on Monday morning, as I ex¬ 
pect). I am now busy with a huge 
clergyman, long robes, and clasped hands, 
all very orthodox, for Mr. Wong, the 
Taloya. Keep up your spirits; a very 
short time now will f^ree us all. Douglas 
and Witt send their best regards. 

Ever yours sincerely, 

“ P. Anstruther. 

“Prison, Saturday^ I'jth October, 1840.” 

The ‘‘ very short time ” dragged on for 
four months, during which the sanguine 
officer was ‘ ‘ terribly bothered, ” as Douglas 
wrote to Mrs. Noble, “ with these people 
wanting drawings.” At last, after many 
false hopes, the day of release was an¬ 
nounced. On 22nd February, 1841, Mrs. 
Noble, Anstruther, Douglas, and the 
eleven other English survivors, were 
carried in palankins, with no little state, 
through a vast crowd of Chinese of all 
ranks, to the port of Chinhai, where they 
found their Lascar fellow-prisoners await¬ 
ing them. Four days later they were safe 
on the deck of H.M.S. Blotide in the har¬ 
bour of Chusan. 

In spite of the apparent harshness of 
their treatment, it may be doubted whether 
the Chinese intended to ill-use them. Mr. 
Scott, at least, bears the following testi¬ 
mony to his gaolers ;— 


^'‘Malgre\h^ cage, the Chinese on the 
whole treated us well. We cannot look 
upon them as quite up to date in civility 
to foreigners, and at that time less than 
now ; but with the exception of the prod 
from the soldier and a few stir-ups through 
the bars of the cage from hot bowls of 
pipes, we were never molested. The 
crowds we met or who met us were 
enormous and noisy ; but though there 
never appeared to be any one to keep 
order, order was kept, and on many 
occasions I had small kindnesses shown 
me. For instance, when I was nearly 
fainting from pain of the binding of my 
hands a good Samaritan brought me 
water and a few small cakes, and wher¬ 
ever we stopped there were always some 
who would give us a few cakes or a pinch 
or two of tobacco. Even the soldiers 
were good-natured. In one of the sam¬ 
pans I was placed with a Lascar for whom 
there were no irons, consequently his 
hands were still tied behind his back, and 
he was lying down groaning in his agony. 

I called the attention of the guard to the 
poor fellow, and one of them immediately 
loosed his bonds altogether. When I fell 
down and broke my chain I cut my knee 
badly, so that the blood was trickling 
down my leg ; one of the officials came, 
and from a bottle which he took from his 
pouch he sprinkled a powder over the cut, 
which stopped the bleeding.. Altogether 
we caged Britishers came to the conclusion 
that the Chinese were not so bad as they 
had been painted.” 


MALACHI. 

By gilbert PARKER. 


T TE’LL swing just the same to- 

XTx morrow. Exit Malachi! ” said 
Freddy Tarlton gravely. 

The door suddenly opened on the group 
of gossips, and a man stepped inside, 
and took the only vacant seat in the room 
near the fire. He glanced at none, but 
stretched out his hands to the heat, look¬ 
ing at the coals with drooping introspect¬ 
ive eyes. 

“Exit Malachi,” he said presently in a 
soft ironical voice, but did not look up. 

“ By the holy poker, Pierre, where did 
you spring from ? ” asked Tarlton 
genially. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, 

and-” Pierre responded with a little 

turn of his fingers. 

“And the wind doesn’t tell where it’s 
been, but that’s no reason Pierre 
shouldn’t,” urged the other. 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders, but 
made no answer. 

“ He was a tough,” said a voice from 
the crowd. “To-morrow he’ll get the 
breakfast he’s paid for.” 

Pierre turned and looked at the speaker 
with a cold inquisitive stare. Mon 
Dieu M he said presently, “here’s this 
Gohawk playing preacher. What do you 
know of Malachi, Gohawk? What do 
any of you know about Malachi ? A little 
of this, a little of that, a drink here, a 
game of euchre there, a ride after cattle, 
a hunt behind Guidon Hill!—But what 
is that? You have heard the cry of the 
eagle, you have seen him carry off a lamb, 
you have had a pot-shot at him, but what 
do you know of the eagle’s nest ? Mais 
non. The lamb is one thing, the nest is 
another. You don’t know the eagle till 
you’ve been there. And you, Gohawk, 
would not understand if you saw the nest. 
Such ca 7 ican I ” 

‘ ‘ Shut up ! ” broke out Gohawk. ‘ ‘ D’ye 
think I’m going to stand your-” 

But Freddy Tarlton laid a hand on his 
arm. “ Keep quiet, Gohawk. What 
good will it do?” Then he said, “Tell 
us about the nest, Pierre ; they’re hang¬ 
ing him for the lamb in the morning.” 


“Who spoke for him at the trial?” 
Pierre asked. 

“I did,” said Tarlton. “I spoke as 
well as I could, but the game was dead 
against him from the start. The sheriff 
was popular, and young; young—that 
was the thing ; handsome too, and the 
women, of course ! It was sure from the 
start; besides, Malachi would say no¬ 
thing—didn’t seem to care.” 

“No, not to care,” mused Pierre. 
“ What did you say for him to the jury ? 
— I mean the devil of a thing to make 
them sit up and think, ‘ Poor Malachi! ’ 
—like that.” 

“Best speech y’ever heard,” Gohawk 
struck in; “just emptied the words out, 
spilt ’em like peas, by gol ! till he got to 
one place right before the end. Then he 
pulled up sudden, and it got so quiet you 
could ’a heard a pin drop. ‘ Gentlemen of 
the jury,’ says Freddy Tarlton here— 
gentlemen, by gol ! all that lot—Lagan 
and the rest! ‘ Gentlemen of the jury,’ 
he says, ‘ be you danged well sure that 
you’re at one with God A’mighty in this ; 
that you’ve got at the core of justice here, 
that you’ve got evidence to satisfy Him 
who you’ve all got to satisfy some day, 
or git out. Not evidence as to shootin’, 
but evidence as to what that shootin’ 
meant, an’ whether it was meant to kill, 
an’ what for. The case is like this, 
gentlemen of the jury,’ says Freddy 
Tarlton here. ‘ Two men are in a street 
alone. There’s a shot, out comes every¬ 
body, and sees Fargo the sheriff laid 
along the ground, his mouth in the dust, 
and a full-up gun in his fingers. Not 
forty feet aw^ay stands Malachi with a 
gun smokin’ in his fist. It seems to be 
the opinion that it was cussedness—just 
cussedness—that made Malachi turn the 
sheriff’s boots to the sun. For Malachi 
was quarrelsome. I’ll give you a quarter 
on that. And the sheriff was mettlesome, 
used to have high spirits, like as if he’s 
lift himself over the fence with his boot¬ 
straps. And so when Malachi come and 
saw the sheriff steppin’ round in his 
paten’ leathers, it give him the needle. 
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and he got a bead on him—and away 
went Sheriff Fargo—right away ! That 
seems to be the sense of the public.’ And 
he stopped again, soft and quick, and 
looks the twelve in the eyes at once. 
‘ But,’ says Freddy Tarlton here, ‘ are you 


goin’ to hang a man on the little you 
know? Or are you goin’ to credit him 
with somethin’ of what you don’t know? 
You haven’t got the inside of this thing, 
and he doesn’t let you know it, and God 
keeps quiet. But be danged well sure 
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that you’ve got the bulge on iniquity here ; 
for gentlemen with pistols out in the 
street is one thing, and sittin’ weavin’ a 
rope in a court-room for a man’s neck is 
another thing,’ says Freddy Tarlton here. 

‘ My client has refused to say one word this 
or that way, but don’t be sure that Some 
One that knows the inside of things won’t 


speak for him in the end.’ Then he turned 
and looked at Malachi, and Malachi was 
standin’ still and steady like a tree, but 
his face was white, and sweat poured 
on his forehead. ‘ If God has no voice to 
be heard for my client in this court-room 
to-day, is there no one on earth—no man or 
woman—who can speak for one who 
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won’t speak for himself?’ says Freddy 
Tarlton here. Then for the first time 
Malachi opened. ‘ There’s no one,’ he 
says. ‘ The speakin’ is all for the sheriff. 
But I spoke once, and the sheriff didn’t 
answer.’ Not a bit of beg-yer-pardon 
in it. It struck cold. * I leave his case 
in the hands of twelve true men,’ says 
Freddy Tarlton here, and then he sits 
down.” 

‘‘ And so they said he must walk the 
air ? ” suggested Pierre. 

Without leavin’ their seats,” some¬ 
one added at once. 

“ So. But that speech of ‘ Freddy 
Tarlton here ’ ? ” 

“ It was worth twelve drinks to me, no 
more, and nothing at all to Malachi,” 
said Tarlton. ‘‘And when I said I’d 
come to him to-night to cheer him up, he 
said he’d rather sleep. The missionary 
too, he could make nothing of him. ‘ I 
don’t need any one here,’ he said. ‘ I eat 
this off my own plate.’ And that’s the 
end of Malachi.” 

“ Because there was no one to speak 
for him—eh? Well, well.” 

“If he’d said anything that’d justify 
the thing—make it a manslaughter busi¬ 
ness or a quarrel—then ! But, no, not a 
word, up or down, high or low.” 

“ Not a word out of the nest, gentle¬ 
men of the jury,” added Pierre. 

“ Exit Malachi! ” rejoined Freddy Tarl¬ 
ton sorrowfully. “ I wish he’d given me 
half a chance.” 

“ I wish I’d been there,” said Pierre, 
taking a match from Gohawk, and light¬ 
ing his cigarette. 

“ To hear his speech ? ” asked Gohawk, 
nodding towards Tarlton. 

“To tell the truth about it all. T’sh, 
you bats, you sheep, what have you in 
your skulls ? When a man will not 
speak, will not lie to gain a case for his 
lawyer—or save himself, there is some¬ 
thing ! Now, listen to me, and I will 
tell you the story of Malachi. Then you 
shall judge. 

“ I never saw such a face as that girl 
had down there at Lachine in Quebec. I 
knew her when she was a child, and I 
knew Malachi when he was on the river 
with the rafts, the foreman of a gang. 
He had a look all open then as the sun— 
yes. Happy? Yes, as happy as a man 
ought to be. Well, the mother of the 
child died, and Malachi alone was left to 
take care of the little Norice. He left 
the river and went to work in the mills, 
so that he might be with the child ; and 


when he got to be foreman there he used 
to bring her to the mill. He had a basket 
swung for her j.ust inside the mill not far 
from him, right where she was in the 
shade, but if she stretched out her hand 
it would be in the sun. I have seen a 
hundred men turn to look at her where 
she swung, singing to herself, and then 
chuckle to themselves afterwards as they 
worked. When Trevoor, the owner, came 
one day, and saw, he swore, and was 
going to sack Malachi, but the child— 
that little Norice—leaned over the basket, 
and offered him an apple. He looked for 
a minute, then he reached up, took the 
apple, turned round, and went out of the 
mill without a word—so. Next month 
when he came he walked straight to her, 
and handed up to her a box of toys and a 
silver whistle. ‘ That’s to call me when 
you want me,’ he said as he put the 
whistle to her lips, and then he put the 
gold string of it round her neck. She 
was a wise little thing, that Norice, and 
noticed things. I don’t believe that 
Trevoor or Malachi ever knew how sweet 
was the smell of the fresh sawdust till 
she held it to their noses ; and it was she 
that had the saws—all sizes—start one 
after the other, making so strange a tune. 
She made up a little song about fairies 
and others to sing to that tune. And no 
one ever thought much about Indian 
Island, off beyond the sweating, bak¬ 
ing piles of lumber, and the blistering 
logs and timbers in the bay, till she told 
stories about it. Sure enough, when you 
saw the shut doors and open windows of 
those empty houses, all white without in 
the sun and dark within, and not a human 
being to be seen, you could believe almost 
anything. You can think how proud 
Malachi was. And she used to get 
plenty of presents from the men who had 
no wives or children to care for—little 
silver and gold presents as well as others. 
She was fond of them, but no, not vain. 
She did not care to wear them, and she 
never did much, even later. She loved 
the gold and silver for their own sake.” 

Pierre paused. “ I knew a child once,” 
said Gohawk, “that-” 

Pierre waved his hand. “ I am not 
through. Monsieur Gohawk the Talker. 
Years went on. Now she took care of the 
house of Malachi. And she wore the 
whistle that Trevoor gave her. He said 
to her still, ‘ If ever you need me, little 
Norice, blow it, and I will come.’ He 
was droll, that Monsieur Trevoor, at 
times. Well, she did not blow, but still 
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NOR1CI-: CAME INTO HER OWN ROOM THE NEXT, AFTERNOON, AND FOUND DETECTIVES SEARCHING. 


he used to come every year and always 
brought her something. One year he 
brought his nephew, a young fellow ot 
about twenty-three. She did not whistle 
for him either, but he kept on coming. 
That was the beginning of—‘ Exit Mala- 
chi.’ The man was clever and bad, the 
girl believing and good. He was young, 
but he knew how to win a woman’s heart; 


and when that is done, there is nothing 
more to do—she is yours for good or evil, 
and if a man through a woman’s love 
makes her to sin, even his mother cannot 
be proud of him—no. But the man 
married Norice, and took her away to 
Madison down in Wisconsin. Malachi 
was left alone—Malachi and Trevoor, for 
Trevoor felt towards her as a father. 
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Alors, then sorrow come to the girl, 
for her husband began to play cards and 
to drink, and he lost much money. There 
was the trouble—the two together. They 
lived in a hotel. One day a lady missed 
a diamond necklace from her room in the 
hotel. Norice had been with her the 
evening before. Norice came into her 
own room the next afternoon, and found 
detectives searching. In her own jewel- 
case, which was tucked away in the 
pocket of an old dress, was found the 
diamond necklace. She was arrested. 
She said nothing—for she waited for her 
husband, who was out of town that day. 
He only came in time to see her in court 
next morning. She did not deny any¬ 
thing ; she was quiet like Malachi. The 
man played his part well. He had hid 
the necklace where he thought it would 
be safe, but when it was found he let the 
wife take the blame—a little innocent 
thing. People were sorry for him. She 
was committed to gaol. Her father was 
away in the Rocky Mountains, and he did 
not hear ; Trevoor was in Europe. 
Meanwhile the husband got a divorce, 
and was gone, no one knew where, but 
they thought to Mexico. Norice was in 
gaol for over a year, and then she was 
set free, for her health had failed, and her 
mind was going, they thought. She did 
not know till she came out that she was 
divorced. Then she nearly died. But 
then Trevoor came.” 

Freddy Tarlton’s face was working, 
there were tears in his eyes. Already 
he saw the pith and meaning of Pierre’s 
story. His hands were cold with excite¬ 
ment, and his fingers trembled so he 
could hardly light a cigar. 

“ Go on, go on, Pierre,” he said huskily. 

‘‘Trevoor said to her—he told me this 
himself, Trevoor—‘Why did you not 
whistle for me. Norice? A word would 
have brought me from Europe.’ ‘ No one 
could help me, no one at all,’ she an¬ 
swered. Then Trevoor said, ‘ I know 
who did it, for he has robbed me too.’ 
She sank in a heap on the floor. ‘ Oh, I 
could have borne it and anything for him, 
if he hadn’t divorced me,’ she said. 
Then they cleared her name before the 
world. But where was the man? No 
one knew. At last Malachi heard of her 
trouble in the Rocky Mountains, for 
Norice wrote to him, but charged him 
not to do the man any harm, if he ever 
found him—a woman, a woman ! . . . . 
But Malachi met the man one day at 
Guidon Hill, and shot him in the street.” 


“Fargo the Sheriff!” said half a 
dozen voices, and Freddy Tarlton kept 
his hand to his mouth, as if to stop an 
oath—or a sob. 

“Yes, he had changed his name, had 
come up here, and because he was clever 
and spent money, and had a pull on 
some one,—got it at cards perhaps—he 
was made sheriff.” 

“In God’s name, why didn’t Malachi 
speak?” said Tarlton; “why didn't he 
tell me this ? ” 

“ Because he and I had our own plans. 
The one evidence he wanted was Norice. 
If she would come to him in his danger, 
and in spite of his killing the man, good. 
If not, then he would die. Well, I went to 
find her and fetch her. I found her. 
There was no way to send word, so we 
had to come on as fast as we could. And 
we have come just in time.” 

“ Do ye mean to say, Pierre, that she’s 
here ? ” said Gohawk. 

Pierre waved his hand emphatically. 
“ And so we came on with a pardon.” 

Every man was on his feet, every man’s 
tongue was loosed, and each ordered 
liquor for Pierre, and asked him where 
the girl was. Freddy Tarlton was wring¬ 
ing his hand, and calling a boy to go to 
his rooms and bring three bottles of wine, 
which he had kept for two years, to 
drink when he won his first big case. 

Gohawk was importunate. “ Where is 
the girl, Pierre? ” he urged. 

“Such a fool as you are, Gohawk! 
She is with her father.” 

A half hour later, in a large sitting- 
room, Freddy Tarlton was making elo¬ 
quent toasts over the wine, but saving 
one bottle for Malachi when they should 
meet. And an hour later still they did meet, 
for, as they all sat drinking to Pierre, the 
door opened from the hall-way, and 
Malachi stood before them. At his 
shoulder was a face, wistful, worn, yet. 
with a kind of happiness too ; and the 
eyes had depths which any man might be 
glad to drown his heart in. 

Malachi stood, not speaking, and an 
awe or awkwardness fell on the group at 
the table. 

But Norice stepped forward a little, and 
said : “ May we come in ? ” 

In an instant Freddy Tarlton was by 
her side, and had her by the hand, her 
and her father, drawing them over. 

The look that Norice saw in his eyes 
gave her thought for many a day. 

And that night Pierre made a prophecy. 







SINGING A SONG OF HIS 

COMPOSING 


BY EDMUND WALLER. 


ChlORIS., yourself you so excel, 

Wberi you vouchsafe to. breathe my thought 
That, like a Spirit, with this spell 
Of my own teaching 1 am caught. 






That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
\Thich on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own. 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 

































LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 




LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN AT HOME. 


T he Lord Chief Justice of England 
was born in the year 1833 in a tall 
old gray house at Ballybot, on the out¬ 
skirts of Newry, near which town stood 
the brewery of his father, Mr. Arthur 
Russell. Newry is the capital town of the 
Co. Down, but the little Glanrye river, 
which divides Armagh from Down, runs 
through Newry, and Lord Russell was 
born on the Armagh side of the river. 
His ancestry is honourable. Arthur 
Russell’s family had been settled five or 
six hundred years at Killough, near 
Downpatrick. They adhered to the old 
faith through centuries of persecution, 
and their faithfulness is 
well imitated by this dis¬ 
tinguished son : though 
one can well believe that 
the London of the nine¬ 
teenth century might 
make a more difficult or¬ 
deal for the faith than 
red-hot pincers and 
ploughshares. A Franco- 
Irishnoble,Count Russell- 
Killough, is the head of 
the family, and a claimant 
for a dormant peerage, 
that of Baron Killough. 

Arthur Russell was held in 
high esteem by his towns¬ 
men, though at that day 
Newry, in the Gap of the 
North, would scarcely be 
very tolerant of papistry. 

There is a very yellow 
newspaper beside me. 

The Newry Commercial 
Telegraph, of September 
i6th, 1828, in which I 
find Arthur Russell’s 
name figures third on a list of “ twenty-one 
gentlemen, who from their character and 
respectability are deserving of the unre¬ 
served confidence of their townsmen,” and 
who were therefore selected to serve as 
Commissioners under the new Police Bill. 


His mother’s family belonged to Belfast. 
She was a woman of remarkable character, 
clever and prudent, singularly active in 
mind and body. The father, who was 
long delicate, was of a most sweet and 
indulgent nature. The children were 
brought up in an atmosphere of all the 
virtues, and were especially taught to 
observe the charity which is the queen of 
all the virtues. Indeed, ‘‘The charity of 
Christ urgeth us ” might have been 
written as a motto along that nursery 
wall, for of the five children who played 
there all, except the Lord Chief Justice, 
dedicated themselves to God and the 


service of humanity in religion. One 
sister still is the head of the Order of 
Mercy in California, and controls in that 
capacity hospitals, penitentiaries,asylums, 
schools, and all varieties of charitable 
institutions. Another sister is in the 
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Convent of Mercy at Newry, where the 
third nun of the family died some years 
ago. Lord Russell’s one brother is a 
Jesuit priest in Dublin. 

Early in Lord Russell’s childhood the 
family removed to Seafield, a house 
delightfully situated on the shores of 
Carlingford Bay, under the shelter of 
Killowen Mountains. There is a little 
hamlet of Killowen, and Killowen parish 
stretches far between the mountains and 
the sea. Here the Russell children led a 


delightful life, running freely over the 
mountains, and making friends of every 
good old Paddy and Biddy of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Seafield still exists, and in 
Killowen Chapel you may see the beau¬ 
tiful marble altar which Lord Russell 
gave in memory of his mother. That 
notable mother’s name and good deeds 
are yet well remembered at Killowen ; 
and the peasants are proud to recall 
memories of her and of her illustrious son, 
whose ‘‘ friends ” are all over the neigh¬ 
bourhood. One old farmer will tell of his 
having beaten “Charley Russell” at 
“putting” or “throwing the stone,” 
whereupon the future Lord Chief Justice, 
though reading for an examination, stayed 
up all night practising the feat and beat 
his rival the next day. Lord Russell is 
not likely to be forgotten at Killowen, for 
he revisits the place whenever he is in 
Ireland. Some one who met him during 
his recent visit to Ireland to receive the 


honorary LL.D. of Dublin University re¬ 
marked to me the simplicity of the man, 
that his conversation was entirely of 
Newry Convent, where he had just been 
to see his sister ; and how interested he 
was in every old nun, her ailments and 
her tastes. 

During those happy days of growing up 
Lord Russell went near to missing all his 
brilliant future. He and his brother used 
to boat on Carlingford Bay in company 
with a little fair-haired boy, who was by 
and by to grow to the 
amazing height of 
eight feet seven inches, 
and to be known as 
James Murphy, the 
Irish giant. One day 
the trio, at low- 
water, ensconced 
themselves in an oar¬ 
less boat which was 
beached near the 
shore. They were so 
engrossed in their lazy 
conversation under a 
warm sun that they 
never noticed when 
the tide began to 
creep under the boat, 
till presently they 
were rocking in deep 
water, and in immin¬ 
ent danger of being 
either dashed violently 
on shore, or carried 
out to sea. However, 
neither of these things 
happened, though the boys were out 
all night in a moony mist, not knowing 
what was next to happen. But soon after 
daylight they were rescued from their dis¬ 
agreeable position, and no worse results 
followed. 

Charles Russell was called after his 
uncle, the Rev. C. W. Russell, who was 
then a student at Maynooth College, and 
was afterwards, from 1857 to his death in 
1880, the President of the College. Dr. 
Russell was the most literary of priests, 
and was in correspondence with most of 
the great literary men of the day. Although 
the only book which bore his name on its 
title-page was the Life of Cardinal 
Mezzofa 7 iti^ a book which the Italians 
have accepted as the classical biography 
of their polylgot Cardinal, he was well 
known in the world of letters as a scholar 
of great and accurate learning, and a stu¬ 
dent of unwearied activity in research. 
Add to this that he was the finest of 
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gentleman, a worthy follower of “ the first 
true gentleman that ever breathed,” and 
the most courtly of saints, and you have 
some conception of Dr. Russell’s char¬ 
acter. Perhaps his friendship with New¬ 
man would be what his nephew is proudest 
of in him. “ He helped me more than any 
one else,” says the Apologia, “ He was 
always gentle, mild, unobtrusive, uncon- 
troversial. He let me alone.” Dr. 
Russell was a valued contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review from 1851, and he was 
one of the founders of the Dublin Revieiv^ 
and its chief contributor while he lived. 

Lord Russell’s first public school was a 
Mr. Nolan’s in Newry, and he spent some 
time later at St. Malachy’s, Belfast, 
and at St. Vincent’s, Castleknock, near 
Dublin. Some years later he put his 
name on the books of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and took for his tutor Professor 
J. K. Ingram, who has a fame, other than 
academical, as the author of the finest 
of Irish revolutionary ballads, “Who 
Fears to Speak of’98.” Dr. Ingram is 
another Newry man. At this time Lord 
Russell was already practising as a 
solicitor in Belfast, and he never took out 
his degree. 

He was a mere boy when apprenticed 
to a firm of solicitors in Newry, Messrs. 
Hamill and Denver. Arthur Hamill was 
his half-brother, and he subsequently 
became a barrister, and eventually a 
County Court judge. The other partner, 
Cornelius Denver, died, and their very 
distinguished apprentice concluded his 
term of apprenticeship with Alexander 
and Daniel O’Rorke, of Belfast. 

Before leaving Newry, in the year 1851, 
Lord Russell made his first public appear¬ 
ance. The Newry Institute had proposed 
as the subject fora prize essay, “ The age 
we live in, its tendencies, and its exi¬ 
gencies.” The prize fell to young Russell, 
then in his eighteenth year, and the com¬ 
mittee invited the essayist to deliver his 
homily on the subject before an assembly 
of his townsmen. The most prominent 
of the committee men was Dean Bagot of 
Droniore, who translated in his day the 
Odes of Horace. He was especially kind 
and encouraging to the young essayist, 
who came off triumphantly in this his 
first ordeal. The essay was also pub¬ 
lished, but I have not been able to trace 
a copy of it. By the way, it was acting 
on the advice of Dean Bagot that Lord 
Russell forsook Ireland and the lower 
branch of the profession for the English 
Bar. 


Lord Russell practised as a solicitor in 
Belfast, with which town he has more than 
one tie of friendship and kindred. His 
wife was Ellen, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Mulholland, M.D., of Belfast. Lady 
Russell is possessed of distinguished 
literary gifts, which she has chosen to 
leave unused because the wide duties of 
another life have claimed her. She pub¬ 
lished at least one story in Duffy’s 
Hiber 7 iia 7 i Magazme^ which w’as a very 
famous periodical in Ireland in the fifties. 
Lady Russell’s sister, Rosa Mulholland, 
now Mrs. Gilbert, took up literary work 
after her sister had renounced it, and 
began a literary life under circumstances 
of extraordinary auspiciousness. Thack¬ 
eray published her first poem in the Cor 7 i’‘ 
hill^ and Millais illustrated it ; while her 
second published story, “ Hester’s His¬ 
tory,” ran through All the Year Rou 7 id\w 
its great days, as did “The Wicked 
Woods of Tobereevil,” and many others 
of her stories. I do not know if Lady 
Russell shared the enormous advantage, 
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to a literary temperament, which her 
sister enjoyed, of living for a considerable 
time in the Arran Islands. I imagine 
she was married before her father’s 
death and her family’s removal to 
Inishboffin, a wild island off the Galway 
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coast, without communication with the 
mainland save by the hooker which goes 
at intervals to fetch provisions and carry 
the few passengers. In that island which 
lies like a sea-bird in the Atlantic and the 
sunset, life to the poor is of the hardest ; 
but the islanders are a simple and devout 
race, and full of wild superstitions 


abstinence the best ally in a laborious 
life, as he mentioned in a lecture at Lurgan 
in 1884. Lord Russell is, however, not a 
teetotaler. He has always been a 
tremendous worker, and people who 
think his success sudden have no concep¬ 
tion of the almost superhuman energy 
which has built it up. No man is better 
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and strange customs. The place is 
steeped in splendid colours, and the 
desolate scenery is most impressive. 
Any one who has read Miss Lawless’s 
Grania, or Miss Rosa Mulholland’s 
stories of Arran, will carry away from the 
reading an impression of a life lonely and 
simple beyond our ken. But I imagine 
that Lady Russell was not with her family 
on Inishboffin. 

She would be in London then, living at 
Kensington, where the home of her first 
married years was. Soon after his mar¬ 
riage Lord Russell left Ireland, and took 
up the higher branch of the legal pro¬ 
fession. He entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 
pursued his course with 
phenomenal energy. I suppose those 
would be the years when he found total 


fitted for a family life, for he is worshipped 
by his own family ; but while he was yet 
Charles Russell, Q.C., his wife was 
obliged to fit up his chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn with a special eye to comfort and 
convenience, so that the long hours he 
spent there might at least be alleviated 
by surroundings as nearly like his own 
home as possible. A water-colour draw¬ 
ing full of sunshine, some bits of blue 
china, a marble figure or two, took away 
the severely legal aspect from the rooms, 
while a deep-piled carpet and comforoable 
chairs made for the ease of the body as 
well as the eye. 

Lord Russell took silk in 1872. In 1868 
he had contested Dundalk with Mr. Phil 
Callan and been defeated by him. In 1874 
he was again defeated by Mr. Callan, in 
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consequence, it was said, of his refusing 
to take the Home Rule pledge : but in 
1880 he succeeded in winning Dundalk, 
and driving his opponent to the county. 
At that time, when the Land League was 
in full swing, he was looked upon kindly 
by the Land League party as one who, 
though not going the whole way with 
them, was of strong national convictions. 

I think no one, except perhaps a handful 
of Callanites, was sorry he won Dundalk. 
Then as now, though now in stronger 
measure. Irishmen of many sections of 
thought are agreed to be proud of their 
distinguished fellow-countryman. 

Lord Russell is the most kindly of hosts, 
and has the true Irish hospitality. I re¬ 
member to have seen him at a somewhat 
historic gathering in his own house in 
May 1889. It was at an “At Home,” 
given soon after Pigott’s tragic death had 
practically ended the great Parnell Com¬ 
mission, and after 
Lord Russell’s 
own tremendous 
speech had set 
the newspapers to 
comparing him 
with Burke on 
Warren Hastings. 

Mr. Parnell was 
the guest of the 
evening, though 
Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Randolph 
Churchill were 
also present. It 
was an incident in 
the rehabilitation 
English politicians 
and people would 
willingly have ex¬ 
tended to their 
finest foe. There 
were many dis¬ 
tinguished faces 
there besides that 
of the Irish leader, 
to my mind the most distinguished 
looking man of his time, but none, 
perhaps, finer in its way than the ivory- 
pale face, lit up with piercing eyes, of the 
great advocate. Lord Russell is strangely 
like his brother, the Dublin Jesuit, who is 
editor of the Irish Monthly^ and who has 
been at one time or another the helpful 
friend and adviser of all young Irish liter¬ 
ary folk. The likeness between the 
brothers is incredibly great, seeing how 
their expressions vary; for while Lord 


Russell’s massive face has an expression 
of one who pierces your inmost thoughts, 
Father Russell’s rosy visage looks nothing 
but cheerfulness and benignity. 

However, the Lord Chief Justice is not 
a man of force all compact. His emotions 
are sometimes stronger than his will to 
check them ; and some of his noblest 
oratorical flights, notably his speech on 
the Home Rule Bill, and the peroration 
of his tremendous Parnell Commission 
speech, were pointed with the acute 
sincerity of tears. With some such 
painful emotion, too, he heard of Mr. Par¬ 
nell’s death, which news fell upon him as 
he was signing the church registry at his 
son Arthur’s marriage to Miss Cuming, of 
Belfast. His wonderful tenderness, too, 
in his family life shows his many-sided¬ 
ness. Not every great man is greatest to 
his sons, but Lord Russell has this 
happiness. 


Since his appointment to the Lord Chief 
Justiceship the papers have teemed with 
anecdotes of him and his characteristics— 
his love of a horse, his strength of muscle, 
his skill at whist, and such gossip—profit¬ 
less at best, though the world craves to 
hear such things about the men it delights 
to honour. 

With all the magnitude of his work, he 
has found time to write JVeta Vie 7 as on 
Irelafid^ which appeared in 1880. It was 
a fairly exhaustive account of the land 
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question in Ireland, and its accruing 
troubles ; very serious at the time Lord 
Russell wrote. With characteristic ac¬ 
curacy he had sifted the matter on the 
spot, visiting the disturbed districts, and 
interrogating people for himself. When 
Lord Russell last autumn identified him¬ 
self to some extent with the Journalists’ 
Conference, it was by right, for in the 
days when he had relinquished his Belfast 
solicitorship, and had not attained to 
English briefs, he kept himself going by 
press-work in the House of Commons. 


injured him. He has had no cause to hate 
Englishmen, but he has never purchased 
a tittle of their regard by abating any¬ 
thing of his honest truth and faith to 
his own country and his own religion. 
He is Irish and Catholic first, as his chil¬ 
dren are. There are few men as eminent 
as he is who have not trampled on old 
friends or old faiths in their ascent; who 
have not sacrificed something of the con¬ 
victions, earnest and enthusiastic, with 
which their boyhood opened. Lord 
Russell, though he, more than most men. 
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In 1883 he visited America with Lord 
Coleridge, Sir James Hannen, Mr. Patrick 
Martin, Q.C., Mr. Bryce, M.P., and Mr. 
(now Sir) Horace Davey, Lord Russell’s 
successor as a Lord of Appeal. Lord 
Coleridge did not pass the Rockies, but 
Lord Russell pressed on to San Francisco 
to visit his sister. Mother Baptist, who, 
having gone to America at the age of 
eighteen to found an hospital, is now at the 
head of so many good works that she is 
something of a power in the state. 

Lord Russell’s amazing success has not 


has looked into the depths of human folly 
and wickedness, has kept the simple and 
unspoilt heart of the boy. When we 
would honour mortal men we have gene¬ 
rally to blink at this or that in their career 
or character which will not bear recording. 
With Lord Russell it is otherwise ; and 
those who are proud of him might find 
their greatest pride in knowing that his 
private honour is as high and unassailable 
as the honour in which he is held by the 
public mind. 

Katharine Tynan. 








THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 

By violet hunt. 


Persons. 

Mrs. Blake— 26. Miss Russell—36. Mrs. Blake Senior—56. 

Scene.— The drawmg-roojn of a suburban residence at Wimbledon. 

Miss Russell. [To the servant.) Tell Mrs. Blake not to hurry. I have plenty of 
time. [Exit the senmit. Miss Russell sits down.) Celia is so pretty, she can afford to 
be untidy, still I prefer she should put her hat on straight before we go out to make 
calls. . . . Sheuntidy. Look at that yawning, gaping work-basket, with all the silks 
tumbling out of it! [Begins to reel up some of the silks, and in so doing touches a letter 
which is lying open among^them.) How careless of Celia to leave her correspondence 
about like'this! So bad for the servants. They can’t help reading it—Such a 
sprawling hand ! The signature—Good heavens ! 

[Enter Mrs. Blake, in a ivhite tea-gown.) 

Mrs. Blake. Forgive me, dear. I haven’t dressed. I don’t feel like calls to-day. 
Stay here and have tea with me quietly. Charles’ mother comes out by the 6.10 and 
I want a rest before . . . She’s very wearying ! However, such is life ! We will 
have tea at once. [Rings.) 

Miss Russell. [Sharply.) Never mind tea, Celia. 

Mrs. Blake. [Turning round.) Why, what is it? 

Miss Russell. You have been hearing from that man again ! 

[A Pause.) 

Mrs. Blake. What a bomb ! [She sits down, carelessly.) Well, and then ? We 
can have tea all the same, I suppose? [A Pause.) Why do you sit there, Louisa, 
opening and shutting your mouth helplessly like that? Say all you want to say. I 
can bear it. Only let me make myself comfortable hrst. My back aches and I have 
the prospect of a mother-in-law before me. [Piling up cushions behind her.) Have one 
too ! 

Miss Russell. Oh, Celia, how could you—? 

Mrs. Blake. Be so careless as to leave Captain Grey’s letter about, you mean ? 
Yes, it was stupid of me ! But you may as well know 

Miss Russell. How could you—how could you let him write to you ! You 
promised me—you promised Charles—that you would send Captain Grey away—that 
you would have nothing more to do with him. He—I know there was nothing really 
between you, only the merest flirtation, and that it is all right, but Captain Grey 
is such a dreadful man, and you have let him write to you. I thought it was all over 
and done with ! I thought you had forgotten him, and quite settled down ! And 
Charles was so nice about it, and vou always kept your promises, at least. And now 
the hateful business is all on again ! . . . Is it really? . . . You don’t say anything ? 
What does he want ? You to go away with him? Why don’t you speak? For 
heaven’s sake, Celia, think of your husband, think of your- 

Mrs. Blake. [Shortly.) I haven’t any ! 

Miss Russell. Yes, I know, dear. I know you are not very happy in your 
married life. I know Charles is not very sympathetic to you—or to anybody—but 
then, Celia, dear, you must not expect it—we are not meant, I think, to have 
happiness in this world. . . . How can you smile, Celia ? You are so flippant. 
Think of it all, think of the misery you would bring on your people, .the horror, the 
shame of it! You can’t imagine now what it would be, but you couldn’t bear it. You 
would droop under it, you couldn’t face the world’s scorn. [Leaning forward and 
clasping her friend* s knees.) Let me beg of you, dear, to reflect, to pause on the brink 
of destruction —before it is too late- 
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Mrs. Blake. {Sharply, dise 7 igagi?ig herself Don’t bean idiot, please. I — do not 
intend even to answer the letter. [To the servant, ivho comes in a?iswer to her summons.) 
Bring tea ! 

Miss Russell. {Lauglmig hysterically.) Oh, so you are not going to answer the 
letter ? Not going to accept his proposal ! Ha ! ha ! 1 might have known that jw/ 

would never take any strong measure of any kind. You love your ease—you hate 
scenes. You- 

Mrs. Blake. {Gently.) Really, Louisa, to listen to you one would think that 
you were disappointed at my having elected to remain in, and, I hope, adorn, the 
ranks of suburban respectability ! You, of all people, to go in for the “ world well 
lost ”—love excuses all—theory ! I should not have believed it of you, I- 

Miss Russell. {Tearful.) It is unkind of you, Celia, to chaff me like this! I 
thought—I—but you are so dreadfully cynical. ... I declare I will have no more to 
do with your affairs ! 

Mrs. Blake. {Calmly.) Oh, yes, Louisa, you will. You have managed them 
more or less for four years. It was you, you know, who sent Captain Grey awa3\ 

I should never have had the strength of mind to do it. . . . Don’t cry. Forgive me, 

I ought not to have teased you ; you meant well. You always do. Come here and 
let me tell you all about it; that is, if you care to hear. You may tear up that note 
and put it in the fire if you like. 

Miss Russell. {Haughtily.) Do you think I would touch it ? 

Mrs. Blake. Won’t you ? Poor Captain Grey ! You used to like him once. 
{Rising.) And you have no idea how delicately he conveys to me the fact that he 
cannot live without me I Yes, it is a beautiful letter. It deserves an answer. Never 
mind. Into the fire with it! I see the word Brindisi curling up appropriately in 
the very hottest place. There, that is over ! {Coming back to the sofa.) Absolutely ! 
Finally ! You believe me, don’t you, Louisa ? I couldnd take you in, if I tried—and I 
don’t try. It isn’t worth while. Nothing is worth while in this world, except to keep 
a roof over one s head and one’s husband in a good temper, eh ? Kiss me and don’t 
be cross, there’s a dear woman, and let me give you some tea. 

Miss Russell. {Submitting to the embrace.) But I don’t like it, Celia—I mean your 
attitude in this affair. Such a serious thing ought not to be hustled off in this 
haphazard fashion. It isn’t right, it isn’t— 

Mrs. Blake. No, I suppose one doesn’t receive an invitation to run away and 
disgrace one’s self every day. One ought to be excited, angry, outraged - flattered a 
little- 

Miss Russell. Don’t, don’t take it so, Celia, it seems dreadful- 

Mrs. Blake. We are not all made alike. Let me take it my own way, please. 
Have some tea. And besides .... suppose I tell you—you drive me to tell you—I 
did think over that letter quite seriously, as seriously as you could wish. I lay awake 
all last night—I debated the pros and cons- 

Miss Russell. Celia ! 

Mrs. Blake. Yes, I did. I am not going to pretend. ^Let me make a new pro¬ 
verb for myself. The road to Heaven is paved with bad intentions. Listen ! I had a 
moment I longed, don’t you know, to be done with all this— {Heaving her hand round 
the loom.) I am so tired of it all—of that weeping birch in the garden, of that bulgy 
old arm-chair where Charles’ mother sits and lays down the law every Sunday, of the 

servants faces, of the dinner-hour, of the brougham-! To think that I shall go on 

living here for the rest of my life—now 1 

Miss Russell. {Smiling.) My dear, silly Celia, would you devastate your home 
for the sake of such trifles ? Servants’ faces—you can get new ones 1 You can alter 
your dinner hour. You are simply suffering from an attack of suburban melancholy. 

I know of nothing so depressing as a house just out of London—only just, like this. 
If you lived an active life like me, in the very thick of it all, you wouldn’t have time 
to think such morbid thoughts. 

Mrs. Blake. ^ {Pouring herself out more tea.) Possibly not. There is something in 
that. But it all lies deeper than you think. {Rising and clasping her hands behind her.) 
Oh, Louisa, I hate my life ! I want it different, somehow. It has been exactly the 
same for the last seven years, and I am quite young—as young as I look 1 And 
when Captain Grey s letter came—I assure you, it was quite a surprise to me, I 
thought he was in the middle of Africa—I could not help thinking how nice it would- 
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be to travel ! Don’t groan, Louisa, you are not a child. I thought of the 
Sunny South . . . you know they always promise you the Sunny South, and citrons, 
and orange groves, and so on . . . and the eternal worm of remorse gnawing . . . 
but that isn’t till later, and I am not sure I am capable of remorse even ; and I should 
enjoy the olive groves, I know, and the exquisite freedom .... 

Miss Russell. {Drily.) And how about Charles ? 

Mrs. Blake. Oh, Charles ! You know Charles. He never really feels anything, 
or cares for anything except his ease. He would curse me ten times a day—at first— 
then five times—and then not at all, except when he wanted to give a dinner party 
and had no one to sit at the head of his table. 

Miss Russell. {Coldly.) You forget, he would divorce you. 

Mrs. Blake. Ah, yes, I was forgetting. He would divorce me, and cast me 
off. What a price to pay for getting away from a life that has ended by boring one 
to a life that has not yet begun to do so !. For I should be bored, I suppose, even 

on the Riviera—in a sinful gondola in Venice—or a guilty boat on Lake Leman_ 

or- 

Miss Russell. {Fulling doivn her cup.) Look here, Celia, I do not enjoy this 
conversation at all. I don’t for a moment suppose you are serious, but- 

Mrs. Blake. Of course I am not serious. This is all ‘‘without prejudice,” as 
lawyers say. But if you love me, let me talk. I like to fling my foolish yearnings 
‘and aspirations against the rock of your hardness. I know you will never allow me 
to do anything—inexpedient .... 

Miss Russell. Is that all you can say for me? 

Mrs. Blake. Yes, you realise things—I don’t. You consider the practical aspects 
of it all, as well as the moral one. You see how it would work—you think of the 
rector’s face, when he comes here for the charity blankets next week and hears that I 
have eloped. You don’t think of Charles’ feelings, because you know he has none, but 
you think of Mr. and Mrs. Vereker, with whom Charles and I are to eat the bread of 
boredom next week, you think of Mrs. Blake’s name struck out of every visiting list 
in the county. Oh, my heavens, but I don’t trouble about these things ! They would 
never stop me. 

Miss Russell. {S7ieering.) What does stop you then, if it is permitted to ask? 

Mrs. Blake. You would never guess. {Half closing her eyes and lying back.) 
You, Louisa, have a preconceived idea of my character, and you will never, never let 
go of it. My reasons . . . they seem out of character to me even ... I don’t know 
myself . . . My reasons are very deep down indeed, and they go a long, long way 
back. 

Miss Russell. {Gravely.) You are a sweet woman, Celia, but don’t try for one 
moment to make out that you have any sense of moral responsibility. You have not 
a vestige. I know you. 

Mrs. Blake. I know you think you do. Well ... At any rate Charles never 
complains of me. {Sudde^ily.) Why do you think I married Charles? 

Miss Russell. {Bored.) I can’t tell. I’m sure. I didn’t know you then. You 
were dull at home and wanted to get away from it ? 

Mrs. Blake. Yes, I was, rather, but that wasn’t the reason. 

Miss Russell. You wanted to be free to go about and have your own way? 

Mrs. Blake. I always had it. Continue. 

Miss Russell. You wanted a husband for a convenient shield for your little 
flirtations ? 

Mrs. Blake. Oh, for shame ! but go on. 

Miss Russell. {Impalienlly.) You were in love with your husband perhaps. 

Mrs. Blake. {Calmly.) You don’t mean that, you know. Well ... 1 was. I 
tell you, I was quite ridiculously in love. I remember it all so well. 1 even got thin 
over it. It was quite idyllic and romantic. I used to meet him in the fir clumps at 
the back of our house ... He used to come plunging through the bracken in his 
riding boots, and I in my summer muslins ... I thought him terribly handsome . . . 

Miss Russell. What has that to do with it? You don’t think so now, at any 
rate. 

Mrs. Blake. Everything to do with it, Louisa. I admired him, I was proud of 
him, I was in love with him. If I had been like some girls now, married at eighteen 
to a man I knew nothing of—turned off in a hurry because I had sisters coming after 
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me—I should consider I had a right to make a life for myself. But no, I had no such 
excuse, I was allowed to judge for myself, to form my own opinion. I did as I liked, 
nobody thwarted me. I had seen plenty of men, I had run through three squires and 
two curates, not to mention an enlightened artist who had come to sketch in our 
grounds. I preferred Charles. I loved him—or I thought I did—which comes to 
the same thing. I married him. I went away happy. I wasn’t disillusioned until 
after quite a reasonable interval. Charles was devoted to me—he always has been, 
I will say that for him. Why do you raise your eyebrows? Oh, I know you don’t 
like Charles. You think him rough and uncultivated, and that’s why you sympa¬ 
thise with me a little, but I shall not allow you to abuse him- 

Miss Russell. Heaven forbid that I should abuse Charles, but- 

Mrs. Blake. Yes—I know—he is stout, and rather bald, and eats too much, and 
has never done anything but something in the city which forces him to live at 
Wimbledon to be near it. But it wasn’t like that always. He was young once. . . . 
I had his youth .... he gave me his best. Do you know, Louisa, I think marriage 
is like a lottery, in which one has only the right to one number. 1 drew mine. I 
drew Charles. I have no right to complain. 1 had my chance, my own way ; one 
can only expect to have one’s own way once in th’s world—about important things I 
mean. 1 ate my cake, and I can’t have it. 

Miss Russell. A very plain cake, indeed ! 

Mrs. Blake. I assure you, Louisa, Charles has points. You don’t understand 
him. He has been very good to me, as husbands go. It is no crime to bore one’s 
wife to extinction- 

Miss Russell. How you do contradict yourself, Celia ! 

Mrs. Blake. No, do I? how? And, for the rest, if he neglects me, it isn’t for 
— other people. We have to live down here, of course, but he lets me ask anybody 
down I like, and doesn’t make me have his mother oftener than once a week . . . . 
and he’s never jealous .... and he’s really very nice when I’m ill. 

Miss Russell. (J^ising and adjusting her boa,^ You need not defend your husband 
to me, Celia. I am not attacking him. I think the whole of this conversation quite 
unnecessary and unedifying. I never expected to come here, and spend a whole after¬ 
noon discussing whether you are to run away from your husband or not. No one 
would believe it, if I were to put it in a novel. I’m sure I don’t know what women are 
coming to. If only a sense of abstract justice keeps them from running away from 
the husbands they have promised to love, honour, and obey- 

Mrs. Blake. {^Plaintively,) But since I have decided not, am I to get no credit for 
my virtue ? 

Miss Russell. {Seveirly,) You entertained the idea anyhow. I hate this flippant 
journalistic way of putting things. “ Credit for your virtue” indeed! Good-bye. I 
think I shall catch the 5.25 back to town. I have work to do. 

Mrs. Blake. {With a little shrug.) Charles’s mother comes by the 6.10. I think I 
shall have to run away after all. 

Miss Russell. Celia, have you no feeling ? 

Mrs. Blake. Yes, and I am sorry for poor Captain Grey, out in Cairo, pining for 

me. 

Miss Russell. After all you have been saying to me about Charles ! Celia, you 
are impossible. {Slowly.) If it isn’t impertinent to ask, which of the two do you 
really care for ? 

Mrs. Blake. {Mutters.) I’m sure I don’t kilow. {Buries her face m the sofa 
cushions.) 

Miss Russell. {Bitterly.) Then, Celia, all I can say is, suppose you give 
Charles the Benefit of the Doubt ! Good-bye. {She ope 7 is the door siuiftly and closes it 
behind her.) 

% ^ ^ ^ ^ % 

Mrs. Blake Senior. {Entermgan hour later.) Why, Celia ! You here all alone in 
the dark ? I thought I heard some one crying ? 






THE HOUSE WHERE NAPOLEON WAS BORN. 

By CAROLINE HOLLAND. 


O NE whole morning at Ajaccio we 
devoted to sketching in the home 
of Napoleon Buonaparte. Sitting in those 
quiet rooms, delicately furnished, with 
palely tinted walls, the flickering of sun¬ 
light through half-opened shutters gave a 
sense of movement to the air, as though 
the quivering motes were indeed the dust 
of the departed, still lingering round the 
home once so full of life and noise and 
animation. 

For M. Charles Buonaparte (father of 
the great Napoleon) was a busy lawyer 
with a large family, eleven children in all. 
A warm supporter of Paoli, he took an 
active part in the politics of the day, was 
lavish in expenditure, and much given to 
hospitality ; a tradition confirmed by the 
existence of a spacious ballroom with no 
less than twelve window’s (six on either 
side), and large enough to give import¬ 
ance to the house of any private gentle¬ 
man. 

In this hospitality M. Buonaparte was 
warmly seconded by his wife, Laetitia 
Ramolino (the beauty of Ajaccio), 
afterwards known as Madame M^re. 
Indeed, in 1790, when her second son, 
Napoleon, first began to feel the stirrings 
of ambition, and was tr3dng for what then 
seemed to him the almost unattainable 
post of chef de bataillon^ Madame Laetitia 
sacrificed half her fortune to procure her 
favourite this command. 

Her house was constantly open to 
Napoleon’s numerous supporters, her table 
always covered. “ Mattresses lay con¬ 
stantly ready in the rooms and passages,” 
says Gregorovius, “to receive his armed 
adherents during the night.” Napoleon 
was never so excited as at this period ; 
“ he could not sleep, he wandered through 
the rooms, his eyes full of fire, his soul full 
of passion ! ” Probably he afterwards 
approached the Imperial Crown with less 
emotion than he now felt, when aspiring 
to the rank of major in the Corsican 
National Guard. 

In other respects. Monsieur and 


Madame Buonaparte seem to have 
brought up their numerous family with 
a certain primitive severity. The young 
Napoleon, indeed, contrived to emancipate 
himself pretty soon, but, until his influence 
began to be felt in the education of the 
brothers and sisters, everything went by 
rule. Sleep, study, refreshment, prayers, 
pleasure and promenade, each had their 
appointed hour. In them domestic life, 
the Buonapartes might oe described as a 
model family, devoted to one another, 
and a pattern to the town of wfiiich they 
afterwards became the boast. 

But to enter the home of Napoleon, we 
must first discover the front door ; and 
that is not so easy as it might seem, for 
the said door stands in so dark and dirty 
a by-street, that we did actually pass it 
more than once, without perceiving the 
inscription “Casa Buonaparte” on the 
lintel so immediately above our heads. 
Nor would it have been easy to decipher 
the same but for a slanting ray of sun¬ 
shine from a brilliant little garden just 
opposite (an unexpected oasis of light and 
air and colour in that otherwise foul and 
breathless alley). 

The key obtained from the conciergey 
we mount at once to the first floor. As a 
rule, the older Corsican houses seem to 
begin on the first floor. Even in the hotels 
at Bastia the kitchens are upstairs, the 
ground floor being given over to pigs, 
horses, cattle, and the plucking of fowls 
(with what pleasing results, as regards the 
front entrance, may be more easily 
imagined than described). 

So far as cleanliness is concerned, the 
Casa Buonaparte is an honourable excep¬ 
tion to the rule, but there are no living 
rooms on the ground floor, neither lobby 
nor entrance hall. The model lodging 
house stairs (stone, with iron rail), start 
straight from the front door, doubling 
back to a slip of landing, on either side of 
which are slightly ornamented double fold¬ 
ing-doors. 

Beneath the stairs, a closed door 
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.miggests offices, the house runs back a 
long way, and underneath the whole there 
are large cellars or vaults, having side 
doors opening into the several streets by 



which, on three sides, the house is sur¬ 
rounded. Nor was this varied mode of 
exit without its special use, as when, in 
those stormy times, Napoleon having 
quarrelled with Paoli, the latter sent to 
arrest him as a traitor to the Corsican 
cause. It was by a trap-door in the floor 
of his bedroom that the young Napoleon 
descended into the cellar, and from thence 
was able to make his way to a vessel lying 
in port. Had he been taken, he would in 
all probability have been shot, and the 
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history of Europe for the succeeding 
quarter of a century would have been very 
different from what it was ! 

To return to the landing on the stairs. 

The folding- 
doors to the 
right are thrown 
open, and (again 
without lobby 
or ante-room of 
any sort) we 
step at once in¬ 
to a large 
square drawing¬ 
room. Some 
twenty chairs we 
counted, and 
two large sofas 
(this will give a 
general idea of 
its size), in the 
middle, a round 
white marble 
table set in dark 
wood, over 
which hung a 
cut glass chan¬ 
delier. A large 
mirror, also 
framed in plain 
dark wood, over 
the marble 
mantelpiece, and 
Madame Laeti- 
tia’s little old- 
fashioned spinet 
in the corner by 
the solitary win¬ 
dow ; in spite ^ 
of its formal 
arrangeiTient, a 
pleasant and 
home-like look¬ 
ing room. 

The next to 
be entered (No. 
2) is M. Buona¬ 
parte’s business 
room, and a very 
pretty taste the lawyer must have had in 
furniture, for (like several other pieces 
scattered throughout the house, and prob¬ 
ably the spoils of some Italian palace) 
even his large bureau was made of inlaid 
woods, and jewelled along the borders 
and pigeon-holes with elegant little plaques 
of lapis lazuli and other costly stones. 
Another large mirror in delicate open¬ 
work gilt frame, and an artistic white 
marble mantelpiece representing Venus 
at play with Cupid. The floor, like that 
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of most rooms in Corsica, paved with little 
sexagonal red tiles, the windows opening 
upon one end of a terrace (also red-tiled) 
which runs back, at right angles to the 
study, along the whole length of the ball¬ 
room, serving as an outdoor means of 
communication with the further rooms 
beyond. True, the terrace is overlooked 
by the backs of tall dilapidated old 
houses with rotten but picturesque wooden 
balconies, whereon many coloured rags 
are airing ; still it is screened off to the 
height of six feet by a trellis overgrown 
with greenery, and no doubt was once 


central position on the mantelpiece, be- 
carved with Cupids, which adorns Madame 
Laetitia’s chamber. Strange to say, this 
third and most interesting apartment is a 
sort of passage-room. Some have it that it 
was but a temporary arrangement, while 
her bedroom upstairs was under repair. 
Certain it is that in this sort of passage- 
room the great Napoleon was born. 

A quaint old family bedstead is the first 
thing to arrest our attention. It has 
dragons’ feet and tall head and foot 
boards painted two shades of green. But 
it was not the bed with the dragons’ feet 
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a safe and pleasant playground for the 
numerous youngsters of the family. 

Close to the entrance of the third room 
hangs a little etching of Napoleon on 
horseback, a schoolboy performance of 
the late Prince Imperial. The house now 
belongs to the Empress Eug(^nie, and there 
is something pathetic in the jealous care 
with which she has sought in every way 
to link the memory of her son with that 
of his more illustrious predecessors. 

Thus, in the Hotel de Ville, his image 
stands opposite that of the curly-headed 
little King of Rome, and here again, in the 
Casa Buonaparte, his bust occupies a 


that was to receive the future emperor. 
History reports that Madame LaBtitia was 
attending mass on the feast of the Assump¬ 
tion, and it was while she was actually in 
the cathedral that the pains of labour 
came upon her. Her sedan-chair was 
fortunately in attendance, the lady was 
carried home and placed on the nearest 
couch in the passage-room in question. 
So rapid was the march of events there 
was no time for further preparation, and 
thus it came about that on a little spindle- 
legged Chippendale sofa Napoleon the 
First was born. (Murray informs us that 
it was covered with tapestry, representing 
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scenes from the lliad^ but to us it appears 
too elegant an article for any such 
classical upholstery. Its present cover¬ 
ing is, at any rate, of faded green silk 
brocade, evidently very old and fast 
falling into decay.) 




^Totjb. 


Next to the historical sofa, the chief 
object of interest in this room is a very 
large carving in ivory of exquisite finish, 
and sent from Egypt by Napoleon as a 
present to his mother. The subject is the 
Nativity, and it is treated in a somewhat 
original manner. Joseph and Mary are 


seated in a room engrossed in contempla¬ 
tion of the babe, and the shepherds, with 
satchels on shoulder, just arrived, are out¬ 
side and peering in through the windows. 

Leaving the dining-room (No. 4) to the 
right, we turn sharply to the left and 
enter the ball-room 
before mentioned. 
Madame Laetitia was 
evidently fond of the 
reflection of her pretty 
face, for here we 
counted no less than 
sixteen mirrors, one 
large one at either 
end, the rest narrow 
slips between the 
windows. The six 
windows to the left 
opened to the ground 
so as to allow free 
access to the terrace, 
and, instead of the 
usual red tiles, the 
floor has a sort of 
parquet sufficiently 
smooth for dancing. 

The room beyond 
was the smoking- 
room (No. 6), and 
No. 7 (beyond that 
again) was the room 
always reserved for 
Napoleon when, as a 
young officer, he re¬ 
turned to the paternal 
roof. “ You are the 
eldest of the family,” 
afterwards said Car¬ 
dinal Fesch to his 
nephew Joseph, “but 
remember ! It is 
Napoleon who is its 
heady And the fact 
that to him alone of 
all the eleven children 
was accorded a room 
on this floor, may be 
taken as some proof 
of the prominent 
position he so early 
assumed in the direc¬ 
tion of the family 
affairs. No mirrors 
A common wooden 
bedstead, a shabby little cupboard in the 
wall, two or three chairs—that is all. But 
in the floor, close to the foot of the bed, 
there is still the trap-door by which 
Napoleon made his escape on the occasion 
previously referred to. 


this chamber. 
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The last room of the suite (No. 8) is a 
little cabinet de toilette^ and the only 
object of interest is the sedan-chair, of 
elegant Louis Quatorze design, in which 
Madame Laetitia was brought back from 
the cathedral on the day of Napoleon’s 
birth. 

There are many portraits extant of 
Napoleon’s mother, but, if we want to 
know what his father was like, we must 
go to the Hotel de Ville, “where,” says 
Murray, “ he is represented in his lawyer’s 
dress.” If that be so, it is the first time 
we ever heard of a lawyer practising in 
white silk breeches and crimson velvet 
coat thickly embroidered with gold. Yet 
that is how he is depicted. A fine-looking 
man, not strictly handsome, with clear 
complexion, black hair, and large black 
beady eyes, a weak mouth, very unlike 
the firm-cut lips of his more famous son. 
M. Buonaparte has apparently risen 
from a golden throne, and is standing by 
a crimson velvet table, with oratorical 
arm outstretched towards a distant sea. 
His eyebrows are extremely elevated (as 
though in surprise at his unusual sur¬ 
roundings) ; and considering that he died 
in comparative obscurity while Napoleon 
was yet a stripling, it w’ould be rather 
curious to know at what date and under 
what circumstances this picture was 
painted. 

We have no space to mention the many 
other interesting portraits of the Buona¬ 
parte family, save to pause for a moment 
before Canova’s charming little bust of 
the King of Rome, and note how marked, 
even at that curly-headed age, is the 
strong full throat and firm square jaw of 
the father. We will rather take a car¬ 
riage, and drive out to a somewhat 
extensive plateau just outside the town, 
where now, as then, the bugle call is 
heard, and the soldiers daily muster to go 
through their military manoeuvres. 


There, on a little knoll backed by the 
olive-covered slopes, lie (tumbled Heaven 
knows whence !) three or four enormous 
boulders forming a sort of arch or natural 
grotto, beneath the shade of which the 
boy Napoleon would lie for hours, watch¬ 
ing the troops at drill and dreaming of 
military glory. 

And then once more we re-enter the 
town, to visit the tomb of the fair Laetitia 
Ramolino. 

She lies in the black marble niche of a 
dark octagonal vault beneath the chapel 
erected by her brother. Cardinal Fesch, a 
dull Pantheon-like building, of no interest, 
save for the dead it contains. 

A pretty girl, aged fourteen, of an obscure 
provincial town, marries a man as little 
known to fame. They have a numerous 
family, and it becomes a matter of serious 
anxiety how their children are to be pro¬ 
vided for. 

“And lo ! ” says Gregorovius, “these 
same children one day put forth their 
hands one after the other, and grasp the 
mightiest crowns of the earth, tear them 
from the heads of the most unapproach¬ 
able Majesties of Europe, and wear them 
before the world ! ” 

Napoleon is Emperor of France. 

Joseph is King of Spain. 

Louis, King of Holland. 

Jerome, King of Westphalia. 

Paulina and Eliza are wedded to princes 
of Italy. 

And Caroline is the Queen of Naples ! 

These almost incredible facts are pom¬ 
pously recorded on the wall to the north 
of the high altar, and justify the proudly 
simple inscription on the marble tomb 
beneath :— 

HERE LIES L^TITIA RAMOLINO, 

THE MOTHER OF KINGS.^ 

^ Mater Regum. 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 

BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

THE TENNIS BALLS. 


A FEW weeks before the death of the 
Duchess of Beaufort, on Easter 
Eve, 1599, made so great a change in the 
relations of all at Court that “ Sourdis 
mourning ” came to be a phrase for grief, 
genuine because interested, an affair that 
might have had a serious issue began, 
imperceptibly at the time, in the veriest 
trifle. 

One day, while the King was still 
absent from Paris, I had a mind to play 
tennis, and for that purpose summoned 
La Trape, who had the charge of my 
balls, and sometimes, in the absence of 
better company, played with me. Of late 
the balls he bought had given me small 
satisfaction, and I bade him bring me the 
bag, that I might choose the best. He 
did so, and I had not handled half-a-dozen 
before I found one, and later three others, 
so much more neatly sewn than the rest, 
and in all points so superior, that even an 
untrained eye could not fail to detect the 
difference. 

“ Look, man ! ” I said, holding out one 
of these for his inspection. ‘‘These are 
balls ; the rest are rubbish. Cannot you 
see the difference ? Where did you buy 
these? At Constant’s?” 

He muttered, “No, my lord,” and 
looked confused. 

This roused my curiosity. “Where, 
then ? ” I said sharply. 

“ Of a man who was at the gate yes¬ 
terday.” 

“Oh!” I said. “Selling tennis 
balls ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Some rogue of a marker,” I ex¬ 
claimed, “from whom you bought filched 
goods ! Who was it, man ? ” 

“ I don’t know his name,” La Trape 
answered. “ He was a Spaniard.” 
“Well?” 

“Who wanted to have an audience of 
your excellency.” 

“Ho!” I said drily. “Now I under¬ 
stand. Bring me y'Our book. Or, tell 
134. November, 1894. 


me, what have you charged me for these 
balls?” 

“ Two francs,” he muttered reluctantly. 
“And never gave a sou. I’ll swear!” 
I retorted. “You took the poor devil’s 
balls, and left him at the gate ! Ay, it is 
rogues like you get me a bad name ! ” I 
continued, affecting more anger than I 
felt—for, in truth, I was rather pleased 
with my quickness in discovering the 
cheat. “You steal and I bear the blame, 
and pay to boot! Off with you and 
find the fellow, and bring him to me, or 
it will be the worse for you ! ” 

Glad to escape so easily, La Trape ran 
to the gate ; but he failed to find his 
friend, and two or three days elapsed 
before .1 thought again of the matter, such 
petty rogueries being ingrained in a great 
man’s valetaille^ and being no more to be 
removed than the hairs from a man’s arm. 
At the end of that time La Trape came 
to me, bringing the Spaniard, who had 
appeared again at the gate. The stranger 
proved to be a small slight man, pale 
and yet brown, with quick-glancing eyes. 
His dress was decent, but very poor, with 
more than one rent neatly darned. He 
made me a profound reverence, and stood 
waiting, with his cap in his hand, to be 
addressed ; but, with all his humility, I 
did not fail to detect an easiness of de¬ 
portment and a propriety that did not 
seem absolutely strange since he was a 
Spaniard, but which struck me, neverthe¬ 
less, as requiring some explanation. I 
asked him, civilly, who he was. He 
answered that his name was Diego. 

“You speak French ? ” 

“ I am of Guipuzcoa, my lord,” he 
answered, “where we sometimes speak 
three tongues.” 

“That is true,” I said. “And it is 
your trade to make tennis balls ? ” 

“No, my lord; to use them ” he an¬ 
swered with a certain dignity. 

“You are a player, then ? ” 

“ If it please your excellency.” 

D 
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“ Where have you played ? ” 

‘‘ At Madrid, where I was the keeper of 
the Duke of Segovia’s court; and at 
Toledo, where I frequently had the honour 
of playing against M. de Montserrat.” 

“ You are a good player ? ” 

“ If your excellency,” he answered im¬ 
pulsively, ‘‘ will give me an oppor¬ 
tunity-” 

“Softly, softly,” I said, somewhat 
taken aback by his earnestness. “ Granted 
that you are a player, you seem to have 
played to small purpose. Why are you 
here, my friend, and not in Madrid ? ” 

He drew up his sleeves, and showed me 
that his wrists were deeply scarred. 

I shrugged my shoulders. “You have 
been in the hands of the Holy Brother¬ 
hood ? ” I said. 

“No, my lord,” he answered bitterly. 
“ Of the Holy Inquisition.” 

“You are a Protestant ? ” 

He bowed. 

On that I fell to considering him with 
more attention, but at the same time 
with some distrust; reflecting that he 
Was a Spaniard, and recalling the num¬ 
berless plots against his Majesty of which 
that nation had been guilty. Still, if his 
tale were true he deserved support; with 
a view therefore to testing this I ques¬ 
tioned him farther, and learned that he 
had for along time disguised his opinions, 
Until, opening them in an easy moment 
to a fellow-servant, he found himself upon 
the first occasion of quarrel betrayed to 
the Fathers. After suffering much, and 
giving himself up for lost in their dun¬ 
geons, he made his escape in a manner 
sufficiently remarkable, if I might believe 
his story. In the prison with him lay a 
Moor, for whose exchange against a 
Christian taken by the Sallee pirates an 
order came down. It arrived in the 
evening ; the Moor was to be removed in 
the morning. An hour after the arrival 
of the news, however, and when the two 
had just been locked up for the night, the 
Moor, overcome with excess of joy, sud¬ 
denly expired. At first the Spaniard was 
for giving the alarm ; but, being an 
ingenious fellow, in a few minutes he 
summoned all his wits together and made 
a plan. Contriving to blacken his face 
and hands with charcoal, he changed 
clothes with the corpse, and muffling 
himself up after the fashion of the Moors 
in a cold climate, he succeeded in the 
early morning in passing out in his place. 
Those who had charge of him had no 
reason to expect an escape, and once on 


the road he had little difficulty in getting 
awa}^, and eventually reached France 
after a succession of narrow chances. 

All this the man told me so simply that 
I knew not which to admire more, the 
daring of his device—since for a white 
man to pass for a brown is beyond the 
common scope of such disguises—or his 
present modesty in relating it. However, 
neither of these things seemed to my mind 
a good reason for disbelief. As to the 
one, I considered that an impostor would 
have put forward something more simple ; 
and as to the other, I have all my life 
long observed that those who have had 
strange experiences tell them in a very 
ordinary way. Besides, I had fresh in 
my mind the diverting escape of the Duke 
of Nemours from Lyons, which I have 
elsewhere related. On the other hand, 
and despite all these things, the story 
might be false ; so with a view to testing 
one part of it, at least, I bade him come 
and play with me that afternoon. 

“My lord,” he said bluntly, “I had 
rather not. For if I defeat your excel¬ 
lency, I may defeat also your good in¬ 
tentions. And if I permit you to win, I 
shall seem to be an impostor.” 

Somewhat surprised by his forethought, 
I reassured him on this point ,* and his 
game, which proved to be one of remark¬ 
able strength and finesse, and fairly on an 
equality, as it seemed to me, with that of 
the best French players, persuaded me at 
any rate the first part of his tale was true. 
Accordingly I made him a present, and, 
in addition, bade Maignan pay him a 
small allowance for a while. For this he 
showed his gratitude by attaching himself 
to my household ; and as it was the 
fashion at that time to keep tennis-masters 
of this class, I found it occasionally 
amusing to pit him against other well- 
known players. In the course of a few 
weeks he gained me great credit; and 
though I am not so foolish as to attach 
importance to such trifles, but, on the 
contrary, think an old soldier who stood 
fast at Contras, or even a clerk who has 
served the King honestly—if such a 
prodigy there be—more deserving than 
these professors, still I do not err on the 
other side ; but count him a fool who, 
because he has solid cause to value 
himself, disdains the cdat which the 
attachment of such persons gives him in 
the public eye. 

The man went by the name of Diego 
the Spaniard, and his story, which gradu¬ 
ally became known, together with the 
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excellence of his play, made him so much 
the fashion that more than one tried to 
detach him from my service. The King' 
heard of him, and would have played with 
him, but the sudden death of Madame de 
Beaufort, which occurred soon afterw’ards, 
threw the Court into mourning ; and for 
a while, in pursuing the negotiations for 
for the King’s divorce, and in conducting 
a correspondence of the most delicate 
character with the Queen, I lost sight of 
my player—insomuch, that I scarcely 
knew whether he still formed part of my 
suite or not. 

My attention was presently recalled to 
him, however, in a rather remarkable 
manner. One morning Don Antonio 
d’Evora, Secretary to the Spanish Em¬ 
bassy, and a brother of that d’Evora who 
commanded the Spanish Foot at Paris in 
’94, called on me at the Arsenal, to w^hich 
I had just removed, and desired to see me. 

I bade them admit him ; but as my 
secretaries were at the time at work with 
me, I left them and received him in the 
garden—supposing that he wished to 
speak to me about the affair of Saluces, 
and preferring, like the King my master, 
to talk of matters of State in the open 
air. 

However, I was mistaken. Don Antonio 
said nothing about Savoy, but after the 
usual preliminaries, which a Spaniard 
never omits, plunged into a long harangue 
upon the comity which, now’ that peace 
reigned, should exist betw^een the two 
nations. For some time I waited 
patiently to learn what he would be at; 
but he seemed to be lost in his own 
eloquence, and at last I took him up. 

‘‘All this is very well, M. d’Evora,” I 
said. “ I quite agree with you that the 
times are changed, that amity is not the 
same thing as war, and that a grain of 
sand in the eye is unpleasant,” for he had 
said all of these things. “But I fail, 
being a plain man and no diplomatist, to 
see what you want me to do.” 

“It is the smallest matter,” he said, 
W’aving his hand gracefully. 

“And yet,” I retorted, “you seem to 
find a difficulty in coming at it.” 

“ As you do at the grain of sand in the 
eye,” he answered wittily. “After all, 
however, in what you say, M. de Rosny, 
there is some truth. I feel that I am on 
delicate ground ; but I am sure that you 
will pardon me. You have in your suite 
a certain Diego.” 

“It may be so,” I said, masking my 
surprise, and affecting indifference* 


“A tennis-player.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “ The man 
is known,” I said. 

“ A Protestant ? ” 

“ It is not impossible.” 

“And a subject of the King, my 
master. A man,” Don Antonio con¬ 
tinued, with increasing stiffness, “in 
fine, M. de Rosny, who, after committing 
various offences, murdered his comrade 
in prison, and, escaping in his clothes, 
took refuge in this country.” 

I shrugged my shoulders again. 

“ I have no knowledge of that,” I said 
coldly. 

“ No, or I am sure that you would not 
harbour the fellow,” the secretary an- 
sw-ered. “ Now that you do know it, 
however, I take it for granted that you 
will dismiss him ? If you held any but 
the great place you do hold, M. de Rosny, 
it would be dilferent ; but all the world 
see who follow you, and this man’s 
presence stains you, and is an olfence to 
my master.” 

Softly, softly, M. d’Evora,” I said, 
with a little warmth. “ You go too fast. 
Let me tell you first, that, for my honour, 
I take care of it myself; and, secondly, 
for your master, I do not allow even my 
own to meddle with my household.” 

“But, my lord,” he said pompously, 
“ the King of Spain-” 

“ Is the King of Spain,” I answered, 
cutting him short without much ceremony. 
“But in the Arsenal of Paris, which, for 
the present, is my house, I am king. And 
I brook no usurpers, M. d’Evora.” 

He assented to that with a constrained 
smile. 

“ Then I can say no more,” he an¬ 
swered. “ I have warned you that the 
man is a rogue. If you will still entertain 
him, I wash my hands of it. But I fear 
the consequences, M. de Rosny, and, 
frankly, it lessens my opinion of your 
sagacity.” 

Thereat I bowed in my turn, and after 
the exiphange of some civilities he took 
his leave. Considering his application 
after he was gone, I confess that I found 
nothing surprising in it ; and had it come 
from a man whom I held in greater re¬ 
spect I might have complied with it in an 
indirect fashion. But though it might 
have led me under some circumstances to 
discard Diego, naturally, since it con¬ 
firmed his story in some points, and 
proved besides that he was not a persona 
grata at the Spanish Embassy, it did not 
lead me to value him less. And as within 
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the week he was so fortunate as to defeat 
La Varenne’s champion in a great match 
at the Louvre, and won also a match 
at M. de Montpensier s which put fifty 
crowns into my pocket, I thought less and 
less of d’Evora’s remonstrance ; until the 
King’s return put it quite out of my head. 
The entanglement with Mademoiselle 
d’Entragues, which was destined to be 
the most fatal of all Henry’s attachments, 
was then in the forming ; and the King 
plunged into every kind of amusement 
with fresh zest. The very day after his 
return he matched his marker, a rogue, 
but an excellent player, against my man ; 
and laid me twenty crowns on the event, 
the match to be played on the following 
Saturday after a dinner which M. de Lude 
was giving in honour of the lady. 

On the Thursday, however, who should 
come in to me, while I was sitting alone 
after supper, but Maignan : who, closing 
the door and dismissing the page who 
waited there, told me with a very long 
face and an air of vast importance that he 
had discovered something. 

“Something?” I said, being inclined 
at the moment to be merry. “What? 
A plot to reduce your perquisites, you 
rascal ? ” 

“No, my lord,” he answered stoutly. 
“ But to tap your excellency’s secrets.” 

“ Indeed,” I said pleasantly, not be¬ 
lieving a word of it. “And who is to 
hang ? ” 

“ The Spaniard,” he answered in a low 
voice. 

That sobered me, by putting the matter 
in a new light; and I sat a moment look¬ 
ing at him and reviewing Diego’s story, 
which assumed on the instant an aspect 
so uncommon and almost incredible that 
I wondered how I had ever allowed it to 
pass. But when I proceeded from this 
to the substance of Maignan’s charge I 
found an impasse in this direction also, 
and I smiled. “So it is Diego, is it? ” 
I said. “ You think that he is a 
spy ? ” 

Maignan nodded. 

“Then, tell me,” I asked, “what 
opportunity has he of learning more than 
all the world knows ? He has not been 
in my apartments since I engaged him. 
He has seen none of .my papers. The 
youngest foot-boy could tell all he has 
learned.” 

“ True, my lord,” Maignan answered 
slowly ; “ but——” 

“Well?” 

‘‘ 1 saw him this evening, talking with 


a priest in the Rue Petits Pois ; and he 
calls himself a Protestant.” 

“ Ah ! You are sure that the man was 
a priest ? ” 

“ I know him.” 

“ For whom ? ” 

“ One of the chaplains at the Spanish 
Embassy.” 

It was natural that after this I should 
take a more serious view of the matter ; 
and I did so. But my former difficulty 
still remained, for, assuming this to be a 
cunning plot, and d’Evora’s application to 
me a ruse to throw me off my guard, I 
could not see where their advantage lay ; 
since the Spaniard’s occupation was not 
of a nature to give him the entry to my 
confidence or the chance of ransacking 
my papers. I questioned Maignan 
further, therefore, but without result. 
He had seen the two together in a secret 
kind of way, viewing them himself from 
the window of a house where he had an 
assignation. He had not been near 
enough to hear what they said, but he 
was sure that no quarrel took place 
between them, and equally certain that it 
was no chance meeting that brought them 
together. 

Infected by his assurance, I could still 
see no issue, and no object in such an 
intrigue. And in the end 1 contented 
myself with bidding him watch the 
Spaniard closely, and report to me the 
following evening ; adding that he might 
confide the matter to La Trape, who was 
a supple fellow, and of the two the easier 
companion. 

Accordingly, next evening Maignan 
again appeared, this time with a face even 
longer ; so that at first 1 supposed him 
to have discovered a plot worse than 
Chastel’s ; but it turned out that he had 
discovered nothing. The Spaniard had 
spent the morning in lounging and the 
afternoon in practice at the Louvre, and 
from first to last had conducted himself 
in the most innocent manner possible. 
On this I rallied Maignan on his mare’s 
nest, and was inclined to dismiss the 
matter as such ; still, before doing so, I 
thought I would see La Trape, and dis¬ 
missing Maignan I sent for him. 

When he was come, “Well,” I said, 
“ have you anything to say ? ” 

“One little thing only, your excel¬ 
lency,” he answered slyly, “and of no 
importance.” 

“ But you did not tell it to Maignan ? ” 

“No, my lord,” he replied, his face 
relaxing in a cunning smile. 
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^‘Well?” 

“Once to-day I saw Diego where he 
should not have been.” 

“Where?” 

“In the King’s dressing-room at the 
ten nis-coLirt.” 

“ You saw him there ? ” 

“ I saw him coming out,” he answered. 

It may be imagined how I felt on hear¬ 
ing this ; for although I might have 
thought nothing of the matter before my 
suspicions were aroused—since any man 
might visit such a place out of curiosity 
—now, my mind being disturbed, I was 
quick to conceive the worst, and saw with 
horror my beloved master already de¬ 
stroyed through my carelessness. I ques¬ 
tioned La Trape in a fury, but could learn 
nothing more. He had seen the man 
slip out, and that was all. 

“But did you not go in yourself?” I 
said, restraining my impatience with 
difficulty. 

“Afterwards? Yes, my lord.” 

“ And made no discovery ? ” 

He shook his head. 

“Was anything prepared for his 
Majesty ? ” 

“ There was sherbet ; and some water.” 

“ You tried them ? ” 

La Trape grinned. “ No, my lord,” he 
said. “ But I gave some to Maignan.” 

“ Not explaining ? ” 

“ No, my lord.” 

“You sacrilegious rascal!” I cried, 
amused in spite of my anxiety. “And 
he was none the worse ? ” 

“No, my lord.” 

Not satisfied yet, I continued to press 
him, but with so little success that I still 
found myself unable to decide whether 
the Spaniard had wandered in innocently 
or to explore his ground. In the end, 
therefore, I made up my mind to see 
things for myself; and early next morn¬ 
ing, at an hour when I was not likely to 
be observed, I went out by a back door, 
and with my face muffled and no other 
attendance than Maignan and La Trape, 
went to the tennis-court and examined 
the dressing-room. 

This was a small closet on the first 
floor, of a size to hold two or three 
persons, and with a casement through 
which the King, if he wished to be private, 
might watch the game. Its sole furni¬ 
ture consisted of a little table with a 
mirror, a seat for his Majesty, and a 
couple of stools, so that it offered small 
scope for investigation. True, the stale 
sherbet and the water were still there, 
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the carafes standing on the table beside 
an empty comfit box, and a few toilet 
necessaries ; and it will be believed that I 
lost no time in examining them. But I 
made no discovery, and when I had 
passed my eye over everything else that 
the room contained, and noticed nothing 
that seemed in the slightest degree sus- 



“ I SAW HIM THIS EVENING TALKING WITH A 
PRIEST IN THE RUE PETITS POIS ; AND HE CALLS 
HIMSELF A PROTESTANT.” 

picious, I found myself completely at a 
loss. I went to the window, and for a 
moment looked idly into the court. 

But neither did any light come thence, 
and I had turned again and was about to 
leave, when my eye alighted on a certain 
thing and I stopped. 

“What is that?” I said. It was a 
thin case, book-shaped, of Genoa velvet, 
somewhat worn. 

“ Plaister,” Maignan, who \\^as waiting 
at the door, answered. “ His Majesty’s 
hand is not well yet, and as your excel¬ 
lency knows, he-” 
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Silence, fool ! ” I cried. And I stood 
rooted to the spot, overwhelmed by the 
conviction that I held the clue to the 
mystery, and so shaken by the horror 
which that conviction naturally brought 
with it that I could not move a finger. A 
design so fiendish and monstrous as that 
which I suspected might rouse the dullest 
sensibilities, in a case where it threatened 
the meanest; but being aimed in this at 
the King, my master, from whom I had 
received so many benefits, and on whose 
life the well-being of all depended, it 
goaded me to the warmest resentment. I 
looked round the tennis-court—which, 
empty, shadowy, and silent, seemed a fit 
place for such horrors—with rage and 
repulsion ; apprehending in a moment of 
sad presage all the accursed strokes of 
an enemy whom nothing could propitiate, 
and who, sooner or later, must set all my 
care at nought, and take from France her 
greatest benefactor. 

But, it will be said, I had no proof, 
only a conjecture ; and this is true, but of 
it hereafter. Suffice it that, as soon as I 
had swallowed my indignation, I took all 
the precautions affection could suggest or 
duty enjoin, omitting nothing ; and then, 
confiding the matter to no one—the two 
men who were with me excepted—I pre¬ 
pared to observe the issue with gloomy 
satisfaction. 

The match was to take place at three in 
the afternoon. A little after that hour I 
arrived at the tennis-court, attended by 
La Font and other gentlemen, and M. 
THuillier, the councillor, who had dined 
with me. L’Huillier’s business had de¬ 
tained me somewhat, and the men had 
begun ; but as I had anticipated this, I 
had begged my good friend De Vic to 
have an eye to my interests. The King, 
who was in the gallery, had with him M. 
de Montpensier, the Comte de Lude, 
V^itr}^, Varennes, and the Florentine Am¬ 
bassador, with Sancy and some others. 
Mademoiselle d’Entragues and two ladies 
had taken possession of his closet, and 
from the casement were pouring forth a 
perpetual fire of badinage and bons mots. 
The tennis-court, in a word, presented as 
different an aspect as possible from that 
which it had worn in the morning. The 
sharp crack of the ball, as it bounded from 
side to side, was almost lost in the crisp 
laughter and babel of voices ; which as I 
entered rose into a perfect uproar. Made¬ 
moiselle having just flung a whole lapful 
of roses across the court in return for 
some witticism. These falling short of 


the gallery had lighted on the head of the 
astonished Diego, causing a temporary 
cessation of play, during which I took my 
seat. 

Madame de Lude’s saucy eye picked me 
out in a moment. “ Oh, the grave 
man ! ” she cried. ‘‘ Crown him, too, with 
roses.” 

“As they crowned the skull at the 
feast, madame ? ” I answered, saluting her 
gallantly. 

“No, but as the man whom the King 
delighteth to honour,” she answered, 
making a face at me. “ Ha ! ha ! I am 
not afraid ! I am not afraid ! I am not 
afraid ! ” 

There was a good deal of laughter at 
this. “What shall I do to her, M. de 
Rosny ? ” Mademoiselle cried out, coming 
to my rescue. 

“ If you will have the goodness to kiss 
her, mademoiselle,” I answered, “ I will 
consider it an advance, and as one of the 
council of the King’s finances, my credit 
should be good for the re-” 

“ Thank you ! ” the King cried, nimbly 
cutting me short. “But as my finances 
seem to be the security, faith, I will see 
to the repayment myself! Let them start 
again ; but I am afraid that my twenty 
crowns are yours. Grand Master; your 
man is in fine play.” 

I looked into the court. Diego, lithe 
and sinewy, with his cropped black hair, 
high colour, and quick shallow eyes, 
bounded here and there, swift and active 
as a panther. Seeing him thus, with his 
heart in his returns, I could not but 
doubt; more, as the game proceeded, 
amid the laughter and jests and witty 
sallies of the courtiers, I felt the doubt 
grow; the riddle became each minute 
more abstruse, the man more mysterious. 
But that was of no moment now. 

A little after four o’clock the match 
ended in my favour ; on which the King, 
tired of inaction, sprang up, and declared 
that he would try Diego’s strength him¬ 
self, entered the court. I followed, with 
Vitry and others, and several strokes 
which had been made were tested and dis¬ 
cussed. Presently, the King going to 
talk with Mademoiselle at her window, I 
remarked the Spaniard and Maignan, 
with the King’s marker, and one or two 
others waiting at the further door. Al¬ 
most at the same moment I observed a 
sudden movement among them, and voices 
raised higher than was decent, and I 
called out sharply to know what it 
was. 




*‘OH, THE GRAVE MAN !” SHE CRIED. 


“ CROWN HIM, TOO, WITH ROSES.” 
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// An accident, my lord,” one of the 
men answered respectfully. 

It is nothing,” another muttered. 
‘‘Maignan was playing tricks, your ex¬ 
cellency, and cut Diego’s hand a little ; 
that is all.” 

‘‘ Cut his hand now ! ” I exclaimed 
angrily. ‘‘And the King about to play 
with him. Let me see it ! ” 

\ Diego 'sulkily held up his hand, and I 
saw a cut, ugly but of no importance. 

“ Pooh ! ” I said ; “ it is nothing. Get 
some plaister. Here, you,” I continued 
wrathfully, turning to Maignan, “since 
you have done the mischief, booby, you 
must repair it. Get some plaister, do you 
hear? He cannot play in that state.” 

Diego muttered something, and Maig¬ 
nan that he had not got any ; but before 
I could answer that he must get some, 
La Trape thrust his way to the front, and 
producing a small piece from his pocket, 
proceeded with a droll air of extreme 
carefulness to treat the hand. The other 
knaves fell into the joke, and the Spaniard 
had no option but to submit; though his 
scowling face showed that he bore Maig¬ 
nan no good will, and that but for my 
presence he might not have been so com¬ 
plaisant. La Trape was bringing his 
surgery to an end by demanding a fee, in 
the most comical manner possible, when 
the King returned to our part of the 
court. “What is it?” he said. “Is 
anything the matter ? ” 

“ No, sire,” I said. “ My man has cut 
his hand a little, but it is nothing.” 

“ Can he play ? ” Henry asked with his 
accustomed good-nature. 

“ Oh, yes, sire,” I answered. “ I have 
bound it up with a strip of plaister from 
.the case in your Majesty’s closet.” 

“ He has not lost blood ? ” 

“ No, sire.” 

And he had not. But it was small 
wonder that the King asked ; small won¬ 
der, for the man’s face had changed in 
the last ten seconds to a strange leaden 
colour ; a terror like that of a wild beast 
that sees itself trapped had leapt into his 
eyes. He shot a furtive glance round 
him, and I saw him slide his hand behind 
him. But I was prepared for that, and 
as the King moved off a space I slipped 
to the man’s side, as if to give him some 
directions about his game. 

“Listen,” I said, in a voice heard only 
by him ; “ take the dressing off your hand, 
and I have you broken on the wheel. 
You understand ? Now play.” 

Assuring: myself that he did understand. 


and that Maignan and La Trape were at 
hand if he should attempt anything, I 
went back to my place, and sitting down 
by De Vic began to watch that strange 
game ; while Mademoiselle’s laughter and 
Madame de Lude’s gibes floated across 
the court, and mingled with the eager 
applause and more dexterous criticisms of 
the courtiers. The light was beginning 
to sink, and for this reason, perhaps, no 
one perceived the Spaniard’s pallor ; but 
De Vic, after a rally or two, remarked 
that he was not playing his full strength. 

“ Wise man ! ” he added. 

“Yes,” I said. “Who plays well 
against kings plays ill.” 

De Vic laughed. “ How he sw'eats ! ” 
he said, “and he never turned a hair 
when he played Colet. I suppose he is 
nervous.” 

“ Probably,” I said. 

And so they chattered and laughed— 
chattered and laughed, seeing an ordinary 
game between the King and a marker ; 
while I, for whom the court had grown 
sombre as a dungeon, saw a villain strug¬ 
gling in his own toils, livid with the fear 
of death, and tortured by horrible appre¬ 
hensions. Use and habit were still so 
powerful with the man that he played on 
mechanically with his hands, but his eyes 
every now and then sought mine with the 
look of the trapped beast ; and on these 
occasions I could see his lips move in 
prayer or cursing. The sweat poured 
down his face as he moved to and fro, and 
I fancied that his features were beginning 
to twitch. Presently—I have said that 
the light was failing, so that it was not in 
my imagination only that the court was 
sombre—the King held his ball. “My 
friend, your man is not well,” he said, 
turning to me. 

“ It is nothing, sire ; the honour you do 
him. makes him nervous,” I answered. 
“Play up, sirrah,” I continued; “you 
make too good a courtier.” 

Mademoiselle d’Entragues clapped her 
hands and laughed at the hit ; and I saw 
Diego glare at her with an indescribable 
look, in which hatred and despair and a 
horror of reproach were so nicely mingled 
with something as exceptional as his 
position, that the whole baffled words. 
Doubtless the gibes and laughter he heard, 
the trifling that went on round him, the 
very game in which he was engaged, and 
from which he dared not draw back, 
seemed in his eyes the most appalling 
mockery ; but ignorant who were in the 
secret, unable to guess how his diabolical 
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plot had beeii discovered, uncertain even 
whether the whole were not a concerted 
piece, he went on playing his part 
mechanically; with starting eyes and 
labouring chest, and lips that, twitching 
and working, lost colour each minute. 
At length he missed a stroke, and stag¬ 
gering leaned against the wall, his face 
livid and ghastly. The King took the 
alarm at that, and cried out that some¬ 
thing was wrong. Those who were 
sitting rose. I nodded to Maignan to go 
to the man. 

“ It is a fit,” I said. ‘‘ He is subject 
to them, and doubtless the excitement— 
but I am sorry that it has spoiled your 
Majesty’s game.” 

“ It has not,” Henry answered kindly. 
‘‘The light is gone. But have him 
looked to, will you, my friend ? If La 
Riviere were here he might do something 
for him.” 

While he spoke, the servants had 
gathered round the man, but with the 
timidity which characterises that class in 
such emergencies, they would not touch 
him. As I crossed the court, and they 
made way for me, the Spaniard, who was 
still standing, though in a strange and 
distorted fashion, turned his bloodshot 
eyes on me. 

“A priest!” he muttered, framing the 
words with difficulty, “ a priest! ” 

I directed Maignan to fetch one. “ And 
do you,” I continued to the other ser¬ 
vants, “take him into a room some¬ 
where.” 

They obeyed reluctantly. As they 
carried him out, the King, content with 
my statement, was giving his hand to 
Mademoiselle to descend the stairs ; and 
neither he nor any, save the two men in 
my confidence, had the slightest suspicion 
that aught was the matter beyond a 
natural illness. But I shuddered when I 
considered how narrow had been the 
King’s escape, how trifling the circum¬ 
stance which had led to suspicion, how 
fortuitous the inspiration by which I had 
chanced on discovery. The delay of a 
single day, the occurrence of the slightest 
mishap, might have been fatal not to him 
only but to the best interests of France ; 
which his death at a time when he was 
still childless must have plunged into the 
most melancholy of wars. 

Of the wretched Spaniard I need say 
little more. Caught in his own snare, he 
was no sooner withdrawn from the court 
than he fell into violent convulsions, which 
held him until midnight; when he died 
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with symptoms and under circumstances 
so nearly resembling those which had 
attended the death of Madame de Beau¬ 
fort at Easter, that I have several times 
dwelt on the strange coincidence, and 
striven to find the connecting link. But 



AT LENGTH HE MISSED A STROKE, AND STAGGER¬ 
ING LEANED AGAINST THE WALL, HIS FACE 
LIVID AND GHASTLY. 


I never hit on it; and the King’s death, 
and that unexplained tendency to imitate 
great crimes under which the vulgar 
labour, prevailed with me to keep the 
matter secret. Nay, as I believed that 
d’Evora had played the part of an uncon¬ 
scious tool, and as a hint pressed home 
sufficed to procure the withdrawal of the 
chaplain whom Maignan had named, I 
did not think it necessary to disclose the 
matter even to the King my master. 
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THE CONVERSATIONAL KANGAROO. 

By PHIL ROBINSON. 


N O animal takes its ease in such 
gentlemanly attitudes or with such 
an elegant appearance of complete luxu¬ 
riousness as the kangaroo. I should not 
be surprised if I came upon one smok¬ 
ing a cigarette, or languidly turning over 
the pages of a magazine. They like to lie 
on a slope, with their heads higher than 
their bodies, and they stretch out their 
legs as if they were thoroughly resting 
them, crossing their feet one over the 
other. For sheer animal cosiness nothing 
in the world can beat a sleeping dor¬ 
mouse. But the kangaroo when doing 
nothing is the only animal that I know of 
that seems to have our own human ideas 


its ears towards me with a courteous ges¬ 
ture of attention, put a straw in its mouth 
and waited for me to speak. 

“ I’ve been thinking over a little idea of 
mine,” said I, “ and I came to chat it over 
with you.” 

‘‘ Something in the direction of sim¬ 
plicity ? ” asked the kangaroo. Our one 
idea is that : we are Simplicitarians.” 

“1 don’t quite understand you,” I 
replied. 

“ Well, our notion is that the less com¬ 
plex we make life the more enjoyable it 
becomes. We have always striven after 
getting everything down to one. You can 
never be really happy if you have any 



SMOKING A CIGARETTE, OR LANGUIDLY TURNING OVER THE PAGES OF A MAGAZINE. 


of making itself comfortable. Nor, I 
fancy, except the monkey, is there any 
other that leans its head upon its hand, 
or lies down, as a rule, with its face look-’ 
ing upwards, so that it can see all that is 
going on. Most animals, to take their 
ease, turn their noses downwards, and 
look only at the ground, but the kangaroo 
likes to have ocular command of its sur¬ 
roundings, and prefers to look at the sky. 

It was thus, comfortably outstretched 
upon its bedding, that I found my acquaint¬ 
ance of the Zoo, and as I came up, it 
lifted its head languidly, and turning both 


alternatives. To have three courses open 
to you must be utter wretchedness.” 

‘‘ I am in hopes, then, that my idea 
may recommend itself to you. It tends 
rather in the direction you point out, and 
has increased convenience to the individual 
as its only object.” 

‘‘ Convenience,” said the kangaroo, ‘‘ is 
another name for simplicity.” 

“ Well, I was thinking that as you have 
got so far as having a pouch attached to 
your bodies, it might be a good idea to 
have it separate, to button on, you know.” 

‘‘ Buttons ! No, thank you, They are 
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at the root of many evils, and are very 
complicated.” 

“ You mistake me. I meant buttons 
growing on your bodies on to which you 
might button your pouches. Of course, 
I don’t mean buttons that come off.” 


tentious acquaintance was something of 
a theorist, and that I was right will be 
seen later. 

‘‘ Very good ; let us say only one but¬ 
ton. The convenience, at times, would be 
prodigious. For instance, you could hang 
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“IT IS A GREAT CONVENIENCE, I AM TOLD.” 


‘‘Ah, I see. Well, then, let us say one 
button. By eliminating the principle of 
choice we remove occasions for per¬ 
plexity —one button.” 

I now began to perceive that my sen- 


your pouches up or lay them down while 
you went about your business. In America 
the shopkeepers have started rooms where 
mothers can leave their babies while they 
shop. It is a great convenience, I am 
told.” 

“ True ; at times the convenience would 
be prodigious. But has it occurred to you 
that we should always have to go back 
to fetch our po-uches from where we left 
them ? At times the inconvenience of 
doing so would be equally prodigious.” 

“You needn’t do that. You could send 
your husbands for them, or make the 
children carry them.” 

“Ah! the husband and wife are one 
(we are as strictly monogamous as your¬ 
selves), and with the pouch attached and 
the child inside it, there is a sense of unity 
in the family association which is very 
agreeable.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” I said, out of 
patience at the creature’s verbosity, “a 
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family does not become divided by walk¬ 
ing- about separately. Or even if you carry 


“BOYS WILL BE BOYS, YOU KNOW.” 

the child in a pouch, why doesn’t 
your husband carry you both in 
another ? That would be something 
like unity.” 

The mild-eyed marsupial looked 
up, wonderingly, at my warmth. 
But letting its head fall back on the 
straw, it went on feebly— 

You have made a great sug¬ 
gestion. Nothing could tend to¬ 
wards simplicity so directly as the 
course you have hinted at. As for 
the bag that would take off and on, 
I am afraid there are many objec¬ 
tions to it. They would be getting 
mislaid, or stolen, or exchanged. 
You couldn’t trust a child to carry 
its own pouch about. Boys will 
be boys, you know, and they’d be 
sure to get into mischief with 
them. No, I’m afraid the hand¬ 
bag idea won’t do. But the other 
scheme of the husband carrying 
the wife while the wife carries the 
baby is immense, and well worthy 
of consideration. It reduces the 
family, you see, to a unit. There’s com¬ 
pactness in it, and monotony (true happi- 
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ness is not found outside monotony) ; it 
has both solidity and solidarity.’’ 

“Good gracious!” I thought, “was 
there ever such a metaphysical beast as 
this before ! ” 

“ By abolishing variety,” it went on, 
“ you abolish occasions for thought. With 
the necessity for thought abolished, exist¬ 
ence would be simply perfection.” 

“ But you’d all be idiots. What would 
be the use of having brains if you’re never 
going to think ? ” 

“There, that is just it. We are trying 
to do without brains. We have got some 
way towards it. For our brains haven’t 
got any convolutions, they’re smooth. 
That comes from not worrying. We’ve 





“they used to run after us, but 

never worried about anything, for oh ! 
thousands of years.” 

“How’s that?” 

“ Well, you see, we have always lived 
in a country with plenty to eat in it. So 
that we never had any bother about want 
of food, which is the real source of nearly 
every worry in the world, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Pretty nearly.” 

“Well, then we had nobody to eat us, 
or be afraid of. So another great worry 
of life was spared us.” 

“There were the natives.” 

“ Oh, yes ; but they didn’t count. They 
used to run after us, but we hopped away 
easily from them. Sometimes there used 
to be one of us missing when we came to 
count, but that didn’t matter much ; for 
there were so many of us.” 

“ Then there were the dingo-dogs ? ” 


“ Yes ; but they didn’t dare to come near 
us. We used to catch them if they did, 
and drown them in water-holes.” 

“ I’ve heard of that. Do you really do 
so?” 

“ Certainly. If we catch a dog and' 
there is a water-hole near, we drown it.” 

“ Then, once upon a time, there was a 
pouched lion in Australia. He must have 
eaten a great many of you.” 

“Apparently not, for he became ex¬ 
tinct. I expect they were cannibals and 
ate each other up. No, we have never 
had any enemies worth speaking of. Nor 
really anything serious to worry us. With 
plenty to eat and drink, and no one to 
molest us, until you white men came with 



WE HOPPED AWAY EASILY FROM THEM.” 

your guns and your horses and your sheep, 
we simply grazed about, lived to prodigious 
ages, and made the simplification of exist¬ 
ence our ideal.” 

“In what direction ? ” 

“ Well, we got rid of two legs, for in¬ 
stance. Four is an absurd number to 
have. So we did away with two. In time 
we hope to do away with one of these, and 
have only one leg.” 

“ Only one leg ? ” 

“Why not? What’s the use of two? 
It only bothers you. Why, I often stop to 
think which foot I’ll scratch myself with. 
If I’d only one I wouldn’t be bothered with 
thinking. Besides, if we can go faster on 
two than a horse can on four, who knows 
how fast we should go if we had only 
one ! What objection can you suggest to 
having only one leg ? ” 
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None ; I really never thought of it 
before.” 

“ There may be good reasons for having 
two eyes, and two ears, and two hands ; 
but why two legs ? Why not two tails or 
two noses ? ” 

“ I’m sure I can’t say.” 

“ No ; I don’t suppose you can. Then 
again, we have done away with superfluous 
teeth, and other odds and ends of bones, 
with a view to the simplification of our 
skeletons. As for food, we eat grass. 
Nothing could be simpler than that.” 

“ But if you can’t get grass ? ” 

‘‘Why, the next thing to it, leaves. 
That is our idea of simplicity. We never 
worry about our eating. Look at the 
camel ; what an idiot he is ! He will go 
about starving all day because he can’t 
find a particular kind of bush. Or the 
lions and things like that, that have to 
catch what they want to eat. Why don’t 
they eat grass, or leaves ? ” 

“ It is certainly very convenient to be 
able to eat the first thing you come upon, 
and when you go to sleep in a field to wake 
up with your breakfast on your pillow, so 
to speak. But doesn’t it strike you as odd 
hopping about among what you eat ? If I 
ate grass, I shouldn’t like going through a 
meadow. It would be like walking about 
upon one’s bread and butter. But I sup¬ 
pose it’s a matter of habit.” 

“ Certainly—and it’s so simple. Depend 
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upon it we are right, my dear sir ; and 
that true happiness will only be found in 
true simplicity. If you human beings all 
lived exactly alike, what an immensity of 
worry you would be saved ! And then you 
could all give over thinking, and let your 
brains get smaller and smaller, just as we 
are doing. Some day we shall be able to 
do without the backs of our heads. For 
when our brains are all gone, we sha’n’t 
need any brain-pans. And really, when 
one comes to think of it, I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t do away with one of our 
eyes and one of our ears. It is all in the 
direction of unity ; of simplicity-” 

“Oh, bother,” I broke in, “you’ll ex¬ 
cuse me ; I’ve got to go. But let me give 
you something to think about. Your 
future is not going to be like your past, 
and unless I’m much mistaken, you’ll have 
to alter your ways and let your brains get 
bigger instead of smaller. Or, if you 
don’t. I’m afraid you’ll find yourselves 
being gradually pushed off the face of the 
earth.” 

“ Really ! Well, good-morning. I’ll 
think over that idea of yours of the 
husbands carrying their wives in their 
pouches. It’s so simple, and, as I said 
before, simp-” 

But I was off, and left the Simplicitarian 
to finish its sentence for the edification of 
a sleepy wallaby. 






THE TOAST.— Drawn by R. Sauber. 

—Then live we mirthful while we should, 
And turn the iron age to gold ; 

Let’s feast and frolic, sing and play, 

And thus less last, than live our day. 












THE PESSIMIST OF PLATO ROAD» 

By GEORGE GISSING. 


H OW it comes about, I know not ; 

but the fact is demonstrable, that 
two little streets branching from Acre 
Lane—the suburban thoroughfare which 
connects Brixton with Clapham—have 
been named, respectively, after the great 
lawgiver and the great philosopher of 
Athens. But for this startling origin- 



MR. PHILIP DOLAMORE. 


ality of nomenclature, Solon Road and 
Plato Road would have little or nothing 
to mark them out among the countless 
similar byways of South London. They 
134. November 1894. 


are short and narrow; the houses are 
very small, yet in their feeble way pre¬ 
tentious, for the bay-windows of the 
ground floor display miniature stucco 
columns, scraped with spiral moulding ; 
they have a plaintive little air of resolute 
respectability, of domestic virtue estab¬ 
lished on the very narrowest basis of 
cash. Great, however, is the force of a 
name. That of Plato Road sufficed to 
attract Mr. Philip Dolamore, who sought 
a lodging within the philosophic pre¬ 
cincts, and here abode for the space of 
two years. 

He occupied a tiny back room, which 
at first served him for all purposes. 
Hither, on week-days, his breakfast and 
supper were brought to him ; on Sunday 
his dinner and tea also. But when the 
landlady had sufficiently observed him, 
and felt assured of the perfect propriety 
of his ways, a new arrangement was pro¬ 
posed, whereby Mr. Dolamore hence¬ 
forth took meals with the family. Such 
a proposal could not lightly be made, for 
Mrs. Byles, a widow of the severest prin¬ 
ciples, had two daughters in their later 
teens. The young ladies conformed to 
no type of loveliness, but were amiable 
and sensitive. The elder, Jessie by name, 
went daily to the City, where she had 
employment at a wholesale stationer’s ; 
her sister, Evelyn, suffered from poor 
health, and confined herself to domestic 
duties. With the utmost solicitude Mrs. 
Byles kept watch over the growth of in¬ 
timacy between Mr. Dolamore and her 
daughters ; on both sides there was a 
diffidence not easily overcome, and it took 
some weeks before the conversation at 
table went beyond mere civil trivialities. 
Mr. Dolamore, though his years fell 
considerably short of thirty, had the look 
and the tones of age that had fallen into 
disillusion and melancholy ; he sat with 
bowed shoulders and bent head ; he 
smiled seldom, and then as though in 
pity for a world that amuses itself. From 
shadowed hints that escaped him, it 
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seemed that his fortunes were much be¬ 
low his birth, but on all personal matters 
he spoke very guardedly. A reference to 
his business (Mrs. Byles had elicited from 
him when first he came that he held a 
mercantile post ” in the Borough) mani¬ 
festly displeased him. 

‘‘Poor and proud” was Mrs. Byles’s 
remark when she spoke of him wdth the 
girls. For his pride, the consciousness of 
superior origin might perhaps account. 
Then there could be no doubt that he was 
very intellectual. He read a great deal ; 
books—not novels—lay about his room, 
and every Saturday he brought home a 
number of weekly papers, wfith which (the 
only point in his behaviour which fell 
under Mrs. Byles’s condemnation) he 
occupied himself for the greater part of 
Sunday, instead of visiting a place of 
worship. As time went on, his conversa¬ 
tion began to suggest a scope of study and 
thought much beyond the understanding 
of his hearers ; he let fall the names of 
authors utterly unknown to Plato Road ; 
with his mysterious, melancholic smile, 
he dropped phrases and broken sentences 
which Mrs. Byles and her daughters 
either failed to comprehend, or heard with 
a vague anxiety, the cause of puzzled 
whisperings between them when he had 
left the room. 

It could not be mistaken that Mr. 
Dolamore deemed himself, from every 
point of view, greatly the superior of the 
Byles family ; but his pallid pensiveness, 
his invariable courtesy, the sad gravity of 
his condescension, made it impossible for 
them to feel offended by this attitude. 
Jessie, whose journeys City-ward kept 
her in tolerable spirits, ventured now and 
then a timid joke at the lodger’s expense ; 
she declared that he was suffering from 
dyspepsia, the result of sitting at table 
in a bent position, and of never taking 
wholesome exercise; moreover, he stayed 
up too late at nights, and smoked much 
more than was good for him. Evelyn, on 
the other hand, regarded Mr. Dolamore 
with a respect, if not with a personal 
admiration, which made her shrink at 
such flippant remarks ; in his presence 
she rarely ventured to utter the simplest 
word, and if by chance he addressed her 
the blood rushed to her hollow cheeks— 
a fact not unobserved by Mrs. Byles, who 
pondered upon it with fluttering appre¬ 
hension. 

One Saturday afternoon, when Evelyn 
chanced to be alone in the parlour, Dola¬ 
more looked in to ask some trivial 


question. The girl had been reading; 
Dolamore, disposed for conversation, 
asked what the book was that lay on 
her lap, and in a shamefaced way she 
answered that it was “only one of Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s novels.” 

“Ah—yes. I remember reading some 
of her books long ago—long ago.” He 
seemed to ponder on the idle tastes of his 
youth. “ I never read novels now.” 

“ I know it’s sad waste of time,” Evelyn 
admitted, timidly. 

“Well, you are young. Miss Evelyn. 
You lead a peaceful life. Experience of 
the world’s bitterness ”—this phrase was 
frequently on Dolamore’s lips—“ de¬ 
stroys one’s taste for romance. You 
know what Shelley says : ‘ The clouds of 
sunset do take a lurid colouring from the 
eye that hath wept over man’s mor¬ 
tality.’ ” 

Evelyn was much impressed. The 
quotation, and the assigned authorship, 
were fair specimens of Dolamore’s habit¬ 
ual accuracy. His knowledge of the 
poets came to him at second-hand ; his 
ideas of rhythm and metre he owed only 
to himself. 

“What are you reading now, Mr. 
Dolamore ? ” the girl ventured to ask. 

He smiled, looked towards the ceiling, 
and answered dreamily :— 

‘ ‘ Shoppeiihaw, ” 

“That’s in a foreign language, I sup¬ 
pose,” Evelyn murmured, when awe 
suffered her to speak. 

“ Shoppenhaw is a German philoso¬ 
pher,” he explained, with indulgent smile. 
“ I read him in an English translation, 
but only because the original is too ex¬ 
pensive.” Of course he knew no language 
but his own. “You see. Miss Evelyn, 
what it is to be intellectual and at the 
same time poor.” A smile of ironic 
humiliation curled his lip. “You know 
that I am poor ? ” 

She blushed, and could make no 
answer. 

“Oh, I’m not ashamed of it!” He 
looked about him with gloomy defiance 
of destiny. “Happily, even in our 
wretched time, the vulgar aptitude for 
commerce is not universal. There’s no 
reason w^hy I shouldn’t tell you that I live 
on thirty shillings a week. That is the 
world’s estimate of my value.” 

His voice sank ; his lips quivered ; his 
nose and chin seemed to become more 
prominent. Evelyn, when she dared to 
glance at him, had the lustre of worship 
in her pale eyes. 
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MRS. BYLES ONE EVENING REQUESTED A FEW WORDS WITH HIM IN PRIVATE. 


“ Yes,’’ Dolamore continued moodily. 
‘‘ I sit all day at a desk. I do the work 
that might be done by any washerwoman’s 
boy fresh from a board-school. This is 
what Matthew Arnold calls ‘ the fitness 
of things.’ ” 

He glared his sarcasm. Evelyn scarcely 
refrained from tears. She felt very low 
to-day, and had been asking herself 
“what she had to live for.” 


“ Does it not seem to you a hard lot ? ” 
he asked, smiling with infinite self-pity. 

“Oh, indeed it does! It’s very 
wrong.” 

“Well, I don’t know.” He changed 
to the philosophic tone. “ Perhaps there 
is no such thing as right and wrong. 
Or rather, everything is wrong. Life is 
wrong, from the root upwards. That is 
Shoppenhaw’s teaching. I have really 
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no right to gTLimble. It’s illogical. You 
know, Miss Evelyn, I am by conviction a 
pessimist.” 

“ I am so ignorant, Mr. Dolamore. 
Will you tell me what that is ? ” 

‘‘A pessimist is one who sees through 
all the illusions of life. He hopes nothing, 
because he knows that hope is a device of 
nature to lead one into despair. Pessimism 
teaches one to renounce the desire of life. 
As long as one desires, one is condemned 
to frustration.” 

Evelyn, aided by the teachings of her 
formal religion, found something half 
intelligible in these words. She,begged 
for further elucidation, and they talked on 
the subject until Mrs. Byles’s return from 
shopping interrupted them. 

And it was the first of many such talks. 
In Evelyn Byles the pessimist had found 
a listener who exactly suited him. Her 
genuine ignorance permitted the largest 
display of his simulated knowledge. To 
her he could quote from the paragraphs 
of penny weeklies to his heart’s content, 
and revile the world which did not appre¬ 
ciate its greatest men at the same moment 
that he professed himself indifferent to 
all the lures of life. 

But it came to pass, when Dolamore 
had resided in Plato Road for about a 
twelvemonth, that Mrs. Byles one evening 
requested a few words with him in private. 
After much beating about the bush—she 
was a well-meaning and not indelicate 
woman—there at length fell from her 
lips an inquiry of unmistakable signi¬ 
ficance. 

‘‘Mr. Dolamore, as a mother I am 
obliged to ask you, whether you think of 
my daughter Evelyn as anything more 
than a friend ? ” 

He was prepared for it, but he fell into 
agitation. 

“I am afraid I have acted very im¬ 
prudently. I have been led on by the 
pleasure of—of finding a sympathetic 
companion. Miss Evelyn, though she 
has not had my advantages as to—as to 
culture, seems to understand me ; better, 
perhaps, than any one else ever did. We 
talk of philosophy—of Shoppenhaw ; only 
of intellectual things. I assure you, Mrs. 
Byles, there has never been a word 
between us-” 

His voice failed. 

“ But you know, Mr. Dolamore, that 
—that a girl’s feelings-” 

“I know—I know! I judge from my 
own.” 

He (Collapsed into utter despondency. 
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Mrs. Byles looked very anxious, and 
seemed to repress a tear. 

“You have never thought of marrying, 
Mr. Dolamore?” 

“ Dear Mrs. Byles, my income is thirty 
shillings a week.” His head jerked up 
and down. “I shrink from the vulgar 
competition of commercial life. I don’t 
see how I am to make more money. 
Intellect has no value in the market— 
none—none.” 

“ Ah, but don’t you think you could do 
better if you tried? If you could get an 
advance of only ten shillings. I’m sure 
you might do that. Read the advertise¬ 
ments.” Dolamore shuddered. “ At 
your age, and with your abilities 1 ” 

It ended in a promise from Dolamore 
that he would try. The mother’s persist¬ 
ency, a certain moral force that was in 
her, guided his feeble will. That very 
night he plighted his troth to Evelyn, and 
made the girl tearfully joyous. Yes, he 
would bestir himself; after all, he would 
live. There were places, to be got; cer¬ 
tain acquaintances might help him. And 
on the following Sunday, when he walked 
with Evelyn about Clapham Common, 
their talk was of the expenses of house¬ 
keeping. For a whole week neither of 
them mentioned “ Shoppenhaw.” 

Little by little, some of the facts of 
Dolamore’s earlier life became known 
to his betrothed. He was a native of 
Camden Town, and his father dealt in 
second-hand furniture. But not as a 
mere tradesman ; oh, no ! for he looked 
upon furniture with the eyes of an artist 
—“like William Morris, the poet, you 
know.” Young Philip received his primary 
education at “an academy for the sons 
of gentlemen.” He had an uncle—now 
dead—who “kept up a large establish¬ 
ment in the country.” (Dolamore did 
not explain that this establishment was 
a wayside inn.) One of his aunts—now 
dead—had married “ a retired officer” (in 
fact, a drill sergeant). All these advan¬ 
tages notwithstanding, cruel fortune 
thrust him out into the world at sixteen, 
to fight his battle alone. 

“And what a battle it has been! 
Evelyn ! ”—he glared biliously at her— 
“more than once I have gone into my 
bedroom at night with a bottle of poison 
in my hand. It was not courage that 
failed me at the last moment. But a 
voice whispered : ‘ It is not your fate to 
die like this. Struggle on ! You have 
intellect. The world cannot spare you ! ’ 
Ah ! in those days I could hope.” 
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“ Oh ! and you can still,” exclaimed his 
companion. “ Philip, you have promised 
me to hope ! ” 

“ Yes, I will hope ; for your sake.” 
The note of condescension was still there. 
‘‘ But what a world to live in ! Ah, if 
we were both dead, Evelyn, how much 
better ! ” 

‘‘ No—no ! Oh, don’t, Philip ! ” 

He allowed himself to be soothed. 

Week after week went by, month after 
month, and still Dolamore was as far 
as ever from bettering his prospects. 
He sank again into profoundest gloom. 
When a Sunday glowed with almost the 
last sunshine of autumn, Evelyn per¬ 
suaded him to go with her on an omni¬ 
bus as far as Tooting. He was ill ; he 
needed the fresh air. And in a lonely 
part of Tooting Common Dolamore 
gave vent to all the bitterness of his 
soul. 

“ Other people go to the seaside, to 
the lakes, to the Highlands ; I—I—have 
to be content with Tooting Common ! 
Think what it means to a man of my 
culture. Only think that I have never 
been abroad ; yet what man living is 
better fitted to appreciate the sights of 
the Continent—‘ the splendour that was 
Greece, and the beauty that was Rome ’ ? 
I revolt against it! I revolt! ” 

He shook his fist skyward. His eyes 
were bloodshot; for a moment he showed 
his yellow teeth. 

‘‘Your day will come, darling,” said 
the girl, in a choked voice. 

“ My day ! Yes ; the day of my death. 

I am longing for it. Death is rest and 
peace. It’s only the paltry creatures that 
can find satisfaction in such a world as 
this. Death is my only friend ! ” 

“ Oh, Philip ! Don’t you love me ? ” 

“Poor little girl!” He sighed, and 
looked steadfastly at her. Then, with 
a sudden reminiscence of some stage 
Hamlet— 

“ Leave me ! Forget me ! What have 
I to do with love ? Go back to your 
quiet, simple life, and forget that you 
have ever known such a man as I am 1 I 
don’t love you ! I love only Death 1 ” 

Then followed the scene that he had 
anticipated. No one being within sight, 
Evelyn clung about him with tears and 
entreaties and protestations. He was 
too good, too noble, to break her heart 
with such unkindness. What did it matter 
to her if he never earned more money ? 
She would always love him. If they could 
not marry they might still love each 


other, be all the world to each other. 
And once more the man was softened ; he 
averted his face. 

“ Evelyn,” he said to her presently, 
“ did you ever expect to marry a man 
like me—a man of my culture ? ” 

“ Oh, that I never did 1 ” 

“ Isn’t it strange that you and I should 
have met ? You, a simple little girl, and 
I, a man who might associate with the 
leading minds of the day.” 

It was a sincere estimate of himself. 
Sham education, and the poisonous at¬ 
mosphere of sham culture everywhere 
diffused by newspapers, books, and 
lectures, had brought him to this pass. 
He quivered in a paroxysm of frantic 
conceit. 

Mrs. Byles was growing very unhappy. 
Her elder daughter had begun to talk dis¬ 
paragingly of Dolamore, and to scoff at 
the gloomy grandeurs of his rhetoric. It 
was an unhappy day for them, declared 
Jessie, when he came into the house. 
Any one could see that poor Evelyn 
would soon develop consumption or 
heart-disease. Something ought to be 
done. And when the engagement had 
lasted all but a twelvemonth, with no sign 
as yet of manly activity in Dolamore, 
Mrs. Byles took a resolve that something 
must be done. 

She lacked courage to do it alone; 
Jessie must be with her. They succeeded 
in getting Evelyn away from home for an 
hour or two, then summoned her lover to 
a conference. Mrs. Byles began in such 
a weak strain that Jessie lost patience. 

“You see, Philip, things can’t go on 
like this. They can’t indeed. Mother 
and I have talked it over, and we really 
feel obliged to ask you to—to go away— 
to find some other lodgings. We don’t 
mean that we want you to break off your 
engagement with Evelyn—of course we 
haven’t a right. But it would be better 
for you and her and all of us if you didn’t 
live in this house. You are so very, very 
— depressing. A change would do you a 
great deal of good—now, don’t you think 
so ? ” 

The pessimist gave ear with patient 
dignity, and when Jessie, breathless after 
her bold assault, tried to read its effect 
upon him, she saw that he was resuming 
the distant air which characterised him 
long ago. For a minute at least he sat 
silent ; then, looking from the girl to her 
mother, he smiled as though they had 
been entreating a boon of him which he 
was graciously disposed to grant. 
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“ I will certainly adopt your suggestion. 
Say nothing to Evelyn ; I take that upon 
myself. In a week’s time the new arrange¬ 
ment shall be made.” 

After this, Mrs. Byles found it easier to 
talk in plain, motherly language, and she 
bestowed upon her would-be son-in-law a 
great deal of excellent advice. It amused 
him—so obviously was it applicable only 
to men of the common stamp—and he 
listened and replied with a sort of weary 
tolerance. An hour later he had his in¬ 
terview with Evelyn. It surprised him 
not a little to find that she could listen 
with calm whilst he proposed to shelter 
his much-enduring head under an alien 
roof. Evelyn, in truth, was sacrificing 
her own desires out of regard for her 
mother and sister, who, she knew, would 
be much happier if they saw less of Philip 
Dolamore. Hope of a speedy marriage 
she had altogether abandoned. The con¬ 
stitution of her mind permitted her to 
look forward indefinitely, with confidence 
in her lover’s faith and a vague trust in the 
order of things, which seemed to favour 
matrimony. 

So Dolamore packed his slender be¬ 
longings and went forth, as he expressed 
it, into the wilderness ; that is to say, he 
found a lodging in North Brixton. By 
stipulation, he would visit Plato Road 
twice a week. Evelyn might write to him 
as often as she chose, and he would 
respond when a lighter spirit prompted 
him. 

Three days only had elapsed when 
Evelyn received from him a note of 
ambiguous tenor. All it contained was 
this : — 

Meet me to-morrow evening, at 
seven, by our tree on Clapham Common. 
I have something to tell you.—P.D.” 

Mrs. Byles and Jessie were of opinion 
that this augured good news. He had 
taken some step at last, urged doubtless 
by the fear that Evelyn might altogether 
break with him. Evelyn herself could not 
feel so hopeful. For more than a week 
she had been tortured with nervous head¬ 
ache, which kept her awake at night and 
made her days a blank wretchedness. 
Persistence of ill fortune seemed to her 
the only probable thing that her lover 
could have to speak of. 

She met him, and at the first glance 
saw with leaping heart that he looked 
comparatively cheerful. 

“You have good news? ” 

“As you take it,” he answered, with a 
peculiar solemnity. “ I call it good—the 


best. Let us walk on, and just listen to 
me. Don’t interrupt.” 

The summer evening shone warm and 
bright about them. Numbers of people 
were within sight, and shouting voices 
sounded from a part of the common 
where boys were at cricket; but the 
privacy of this particular spot, as they 
had long since discovered, could generally 
be depended upon. Dolamore moved 
slowly forward, and spoke with his eyes 
on the ground. 

“ Evelyn, in a month’s time I shall be 
homeless and penniless. They have told 
me to-day at the office that they must dis¬ 
pense with my services. It didn’t sur¬ 
prise me. I wonder it hasn’t come long 
before this. You know I am quite unfit 
for the hateful routine of office work. I 
suppose my troubles of late have made me 
careless ; the fact is, several mistakes of 
mine were pointed out. I could have 
laughed in their faces when they spoke of 
them—the contemptible money-grubbers ! 
Well, never mind. It’s come to an end ; 
and now-” 

He stood still, became silent, looked 
into the girl’s face. In the matter of 
unhealthiness, there was little to choose 
between his countenance and hers, but 
Evelyn showed a profound misery, where¬ 
as he could smile. 

“ But you will find another place,” she 
said in low uneven tones. 

“ I shall not try.” 

“Then what-” 

He took from his pocket a folded sheet 
of notepaper. 

“ Read that, Evelyn ! ” 

Through her tears she endeavoured 
to do so. The first line astonished her, 
“To THE Editor of the Daily Tele¬ 
graph,” then followed this :— 

“ Sir, —I am about to take a step 
which to me is of some importance, and 
also, I cannot help thinking, to the world 
at large. Permit me to address you in a 
few lines, and, through you, the great 
public of your readers. Is it, sir, or is it 
not, a matter of any account to a civilised 
nation, that the most intellectual of its 
sons should be enabled to lead a life dis¬ 
tinguished in outward respects from that 
of the meanest and the most ignorant ? I 
should have thought so ; yet here am I, a 
highly educated and thoughtful man, un¬ 
able to find any means of supporting my¬ 
self save by that office-slavery which even 
the vulgar shrink from. Nay, even thus I 
cannot, it seems, earn my bread, for I am 
about to be cast into the streets by the 
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ignoble employers who have hitherto 
made use of me. Under these circum¬ 
stances, I cannot hesitate how to act ; in 
a world so basely ordered, I refuse to live 
longer. As a student of philosophy, I 
claim the right to put an end to my life ; 
and when you receive this letter, my being 
will be dispersed into its elements.” 

Thus far Evelyn read ; then a strange, 
dreadful moan escaped her. Her hands 
fell, and she stared 
at Dolamore with 
wide eyes. 

‘ Have you read 
it all ? ” he asked 
calmly. 

“ Philip !—Never ! 

—You shall not! ” 

“ My dear little 
girl, it is decided. 

You can’t put back 
the hand upon the 
clock of ■ destiny.” 

He had thought of 
this phrase on the 
way hither. “To¬ 
morrow is my last 
day. But ” — the 
tremor of out¬ 
rageous conceit ran 
through him — 

“when I am gone, 
people imll talk of 
me. This letter will 
be printed; if not 
before the inquest, 
then after it. At 
last I shall stand 
out in the view of 
people who can 
sympathise with me ; 
my obscurity will be 
at an end; my 
name will be re¬ 
in e m b e r e d. The 
papers—daily and 
weekly — will write 
about me. Yes 1 It 
is idle to talk about 
it. To-morrow night I die ! ” 

He said it with exultation ; his poor, 
common, unwholesome visage was trans¬ 
figured with the glow of gratified vanity. 
Evelyn burst into incoherent entreaties 
and bewailings, clung to him, kissed his 
hand and his arm ; but Dolamore merely 
picked the letter from the grass and put 
it away. 

“Oh, Philip! Then I will die with 
you, darling ! I will die too ! ” 

He examined her gravely. 


“ No, no, my poor girl. Live and be 
happy 1 ” 

“Happy?—I?—Oh, I feel so wretch¬ 
edly ill ! My head ! I shall be glad to 
die, and have done with everything. 
Tell me how ! What will you do it with ? ” 
* ‘ Evelyn, are you in earnest ? ” 

“ I am, if you are. If you die, Philip, 
I shall die too.” 

He lowered his voice, and spoke, it 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. ' 

seemed, in a tone of satisfaction. Very 
well, they would both die ; they would 
drink poison at the same moment, he in 
his lodgings, she in her own^ home. 
This point agreed upon, they discussed 
the details with scarcely a show of agita¬ 
tion. Dolamore mentioned the fatal 
drug, a mere narcotic. “You go to 
sleep for ever—that’s all. No pain ; no 
consciousness of death.” Evelyn, thanks 
to her headache, could easily go to bed at 
a very early hour, long before her sister 
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AT HALF-PAST FOUR O’CLOCK SHE WAS TO SWALLOW THE DRAUGHT. 


came home; when Jessie entered the 
room (they shared one in the little house) 
Evelyn would seem asleep, but would really 
be dead. She should w'rite a letter to her 
mother, and leave it under the pillow. 

“We shall both be talked of.” Dola- 
more recurred to this several times. 
“Write to your mother that we both die 
at the same time. Dear Evelyn ! Good 
little girl! ” 

He seemed more fond of her than ever 
before, holding her hand and caressing it. 
And whilst they talked thus the sun went 
down. Still they lingered together, in¬ 
sensible to the flight of time. They sang 
pseans to Death—the friend, tne deliverer. 
They grew exalted, and as genuinely poeti¬ 
cal as two little cockney souls could be. 

To-morrow morning they were to meet 
again. Dolamore would bring with him 
a phial, which Evelyn would take home. 
In the meantime she could satisfy the 
curiosity of her mother and sister with 
some harmless tale. Grief was preparing 
for these two, of course ; but how soon it 
would pass! Having one less in the 
home, life would be easier for them on 
their narrow income. 


And everything thus arranged was 
carried out—up to a certain point. At 
four o’clock on the following afternoon 
Evelyn, who had just drunk a cup of tea, 
told her mother that she could bear the 
headache no longer, that she must go 
up stairs and lie in the darkened room. 
She spoke so very quietly and patiently 
that Mrs. Byles gave a mere assent to 
the proposal. Evelyn had announced 
that Philip was maturing a very good 
project which must not be revealed just 
yet. The mother and sister tried to be 
sanguine; they saw that Evelyn had 
passed into a singularly placid mood, 
despite her headache. 

She went up to the little bedroom, drew 
the blind, placed under her pillow a letter 
and a phial, then quickly undressed. At 
half-past four she was to swallow the 
draught ; a clock that chimed hard by 
would let her know the moment. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the window, 
where the pattern of the chintz blind 
showed against broad daylight. Now 
and then a cold current of dread ran along 
her veins, but she thought of Philip, who 
lay even as she was lying, and this 
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spiritual companionship upheld her won¬ 
derfully. The companionship would con¬ 
tinue after death ; their names would 
stand together in the newspapers ; it 
would be known that she, even she, had 
been chosen for the love of such a man as 
Philip Dolamore. When they read his 
proud, beautiful letter, how many women 
would envy her ! 

The church clock chimed ; she turned a 
little, and took the phial, and drank. 

Had Dolamore aimed at exact know¬ 
ledge, he might have discovered that this 
drug of his choice, if taken in an exces¬ 
sive dose, saved the would-be suicide by 
merely acting as a violent emetic. Bent 
on making death a certainty, he had alto¬ 
gether overshot the fatal limit; and so it 
happened that Mrs. Byles, walking softly 
by the room in which Evelyn lay, heard 
sounds that alarmed her. She rushed in 
—and the events of the next hour or two 
could best be explained by the medical 
man who was immediately summoned. 
Evelyn did not die. 
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The letter beneath her pillow was dis¬ 
covered and read, with the result that a 
messenger presently called at the house 
where Philip Dolamore had his abode. 
Only to learn that, an hour or two pre¬ 
viously, Mr. Dolamore had taken a very 
sudden departure, with bag and baggage, 
saying that he was called on business 
into the country. Of him Mrs. Byles and 
her daughters heard no more. 

The pessimist, aware of penalties 
directed against those who incite to 
suicide, for a long time kept in hiding, 
and came very near to death by starva¬ 
tion. When he crept forth again and 
mingled with mankind in a strange town, 
to earn a wretched living in ways un¬ 
specified, he no longer felt the thrills of 
vanity. For all he knew, Evelyn Byles 
was dead ; and he could not easily 
forget that the prolongation of his own 
days in this miserable world was due 
merely to a craven disloyalty at the 
moment when he went to post his letter 
to The Daily Telegraph, 
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W HEN Sir H. Hussey Vivian was 
created a peer he probably had 
not a moment’s hesitation as to the title 
he should take. The place where he was 
born, the town with whose growth he 
and his family had been so closely identi¬ 
fied, the industrial community he had 
represented for nearly forty years in the 
House of Commons—its name was the 
only one he could take with him to the 
Upper Chamber. Many peers sit there 
in the names of places with which their 
families have long ceased to have any 
connection. The Vivians and Swansea 
are likely, on the contrary, to be as long 
united in the future as they have been in 
the past, and whatever happens to the 
firm or the town the career of Lor 
Swansea is sure to be an enduring 
memory on the shores of the picturesque 
Welsh bay. 

As the name will suggest to many 
readers, the Vivians are a Cornish, not a 
Welsh family. The transition of Lord 
Swansea’s grandfathers from Cornwall to 
Wales is rather a long story, forming, as 
it was told to me one morning in the 
study of his Belgrave Square house, an 
interesting chapter in English industrial 
enterprise. In the latter part of the last 
century the owners and lessees of the 
Cornish copper mines were in a state of 
great discontent respecting the prices they 
received from the smelters for the ore. 
Mr. John Vivian, of Truro, the Deputy- 
Warden of the Stannaries, had an interest 
in one of the mines, and shared this dis¬ 
content. With one or two gentlemen he 
projected what would now be called a 
“copper syndicate,” with the object of 
“keeping the price of copper ores at a 
proper standard.” The Cornish Metal 
Company was established in 1785 with a 
capital of ;^ioo,ooo, and Mr. John Vivian 


became its Deputy-Governor. The 
minute book of this company is still in 
Messrs. Vivian’s strong-room at Swansea, 
and from it many interesting little facts 
can be gathered regarding the Cornish 
mining industry a hundred years ago. 
In the course of a few years, having 
served its purpose, the company came to 
an end, but not so the keen interest 
which Mr. John Vivian had acquired in 
the development of the copper trade. 
One of Lord Swansea’s treasures at Sin« 
gleton, his beautiful residence, where the 
Prince of Wales and Mr. Gladstone, 
among other famous guests, have been 
entertained, is part of a silver tea-service 
which belonged to his grandfather. It 
was presented to him in 1801, as the 
inscription records, by “the lords of the 
copper mines in Cornwall .... for the 
zeal and ability with which he served the 
mining interests of that county.” It is 
supposed that about this time he estab¬ 
lished small copper-smelting works at 
Penclawdd, seven miles from Swansea, 
and thus, all unconsciously, began a new 
era in the fortunes of the town. 

The site of these works, however, 
was not well chosen. It was too far 
from Swansea, and the estuary of the 
river was too shallow for the purposes 
of transport. Mr. Vivian’s second son, 
John Henry, who succeeded him in the 
management of the business after being 
trained in the famous mining university 
at Freiberg, at once recognised these 
facts. In 1809 he obtained land from the 
Duke of Beaufort only a mile from the 
sea, and erected there the now famous 
Hafod smelting works and mills. As the 
imports of copper ore from Cuba, Chile, 
Australia, and other parts of the world 
constantly increased, the smelting works 
were again and again enlarged. When 
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Mr. Vivian’s son, now Lord Swansea, 
joined the firm in 1842, they were the 
largest works of their kind in the world, 
and their output represented one fourth 
of the entire copper trade of the United 
Kingdom. 


Swansea has been assisted by Mr. Graham 
Vivian, who has occupied himself prin¬ 
cipally with the commercial arrangements 
at the Hafod works, and Mr. Pendarves 
Vivian, who has had under his control the 
copper works at Margam, near Swansea, 
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Lord Swansea had then only just at¬ 
tained his majority. .Between the time of 
leaving Eton and two years at Cambridge 
he had travelled all over the Continent, 
visiting the principal mines and mineral 
works. At first he was entrusted with 
the management of the spelter works, this 
metal having been the subject of the 
young man’s special study, and under his 
direction new and improved furnaces were 
built. For three years Lord Swansea 
resided principally at Liverpool, superin¬ 
tending the firm’s export business there. 
But in 1845 his father recalled him to 
Swansea, and, although he was only 
twenty-five years old, surrendered into his 
hands the general management of the 
great undertaking. 

Mr. J. H. Vivian died in 1855, bequeath¬ 
ing his property in equal shares to his four 
sons, Henry Hussey, William Graham, 
Arthur Pendarves, and Richard Glynn. 
In the management of the concern Lord 


which the firm had acquired in 1839. For 
these forty years the burden of manage¬ 
ment has mainly fallen upon Lord Swan¬ 
sea ; it is due largely to his scientific skill 
and business ability that, in the face of 
severe foreign competition, the prosperity 
of Swansea’s principal industry has been 
maintained, and that various subsidiary 
industries have contributed an increasing 
quota to the welfare of the town. 

To me Swansea has two sides, the sea 
and the river. You turn one way, and 
you have an exhilarating walk along the 
shores of the bay, which is still picturesque, 
in spite of the attempt of the Great 
Western Railway to destroy its beauty by 
constructing its line for some distance 
between the town and the sea. The view 
of the Mumbles and the luxuriant foliage 
growing within a few yards of the waves, 
and the pretty little cottages along the 
road, can be pleasantly remembered. You 
turn the other way, and a short walk 
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brings you to a murky stream, with a long 
dilapidated street on one side and a range 
of tall chimneys, black-looking buildings, 
and huge heaps on the other. The con¬ 
trast is an unpleasant if inevitable one. 
A considerable part of the dense mass of 
smoke proceeds from Messrs. Vivian’s 
works, but it is in regard to this smoke 
that Lord Swansea has achieved the 
greatest triumph of his career, giving him 
what I consider to be his best claim on 
the gratitude of Swansea. From most of 
the other works in the Swansea valley 
proceed all the noxious fumes of the 
copper furnaces ; from the Hafod chim¬ 
neys practically only about half the 
sulphur acid gas is allowed to escape. 
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from 1812 to 1822 in a series of experi¬ 
ments. Even these distinguished scien¬ 
tists, however, were not equal to the prob¬ 
lem ; the experiments were a complete 
failure. Until 1864, when Lord Swansea 
took the matter in hand, nothing further 
was done ; as the result of much study 
and thought, he came to the conclusion 
that quite a new type of furnace was re¬ 
quired if the evil was to be overcome. 
Four years later M. Gerstenhoffer invented 
a furnace fulfilling the required conditions, 
and the English patent was at once pur¬ 
chased by Messrs. Vivian and Sons. 
There is a kind of poetic justice about this 
invention ; in Lord Swansea’s words, it 
realises ‘‘the old Latin adage ‘ Ex fumo 
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Early in his career Lord Swansea’s 
father was much concerned about the des¬ 
tructive character of the sulphurous acid 
on the vegetation, and under the direc¬ 
tion of his friends. Sir Humphry Davy 
and Prof. Faraday, large sums were spent 


dare cererem.’” From being destructive 
to vegetable life the sulphurous fumes are 
rendered beneficial to its development. 
They are converted into sulphate of 
copper, which has been found to be the 
most effective remedy for phylloxera and 
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other diseases of the vine. Unfortunately, 
the poorer and more fusible ores cannot 
be treated in the improved furnaces. 

It was in this way that Lord Swansea 
added the manufacture of chemicals to 
the copper-smelting industry. A large 
portion of the land on the banks of the 
Swansea is now occupied by the manu¬ 
facture of alkali and sulphurphosphate. I 
did not attempt to inspect these, however, 
nor the numerous other buildings devoted 
to the extraction of silver and gold from 
the copper, the production of spelter, and 
the manufacture of chemical manures. 
Having spent an hour or so in going 
through the copper-smelting works, I con¬ 
tented myself with going up the shoot, 
as it is called (a narrow wagon-track 
up a hill composed of the copper 


by the way, that in this mass of pyrites— 
the accumulation of three quarters of a 
century, minus the small quantities taken 
away from time to time by the railway 
for ballast purposes—is hidden away a 
very considerable fortune in the shape 
of infinitesimal elements of the precious 
metals. 

The consumption of coal in these various 
works is of course very large. In 1842 
the late Mr. J. H. Vivian, in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Michael William.s, 
M.P., purchased the principal collieries 
adjacent to Swansea to supply their re¬ 
spective works, and fresh “winnings” 
were made. Lord Swansea has since 
secured the entire ownership of these 
collieries for his firm. As illustrating 
further the varied character of the business 
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pyrites), and taking a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole. It is an impressive albeit a 
smoky sight; there is such a fine sugges¬ 
tion of Promethean force about the in¬ 
numerable tall chimneys and the belching 
flame. It is very aggravating to learn, 


it carries on, it must be mentioned that 
a portion of the small coal obtained from 
the Swansea collieries is converted into 
patent fuel by Messrs. Vivian and Sons 
at their works on the North Dock, at 
Swansea. In all some 3,000 men are 
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now employed, the wages amounting to 
;^200,ooo a year. 

In the offices of the company I am 
shown a vault full of old books covering 
the transactions of no years. The walls 
of the rooms are adorned by portraits of 
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which may be measured by the fact that 
since its establishment fully one fourth of 
the ores imported into Swansea have been 
taken to the Hafod works. His lordship 
has directly and indirectly been the means 
of greatly extending the trade of the port 
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three generations of the Vivians, as well 
as several old servants of the firm. The 
offices, by the way, and the clerical staff 
strike one as singularly small considering 
the magnitude of the operations directed 
and recorded there. C)ne can only sup¬ 
pose that the decentralisation system 
largely prevails. Near the offices are the 
schools, erected some fifty years ago at 
the firm’s expense for the children of its 
workmen. Many men occupying in¬ 
fluential positions in Swansea to-day owe 
their education to these schools. 

It is impossible to state with any 
exactitude the share which the Hafod 
works have had on the growth of 
Swansea. The whole of the Swansea to 
the foot of the Kilvey Hill, a once pictur¬ 
esque eminence which is now almost 
always hidden in smoke, is now practically 
covered with industrial undertakings, and 
every one has doubtless had its part in in¬ 
creasing the population of Swansea to its 
present figure, over 90,000. In establish¬ 
ing the Hafod works in 1809, however, 
Mr. J. H. Vivian was the pioneer, and the 
population at that date was only about 
2,000. Lord Swansea during his director¬ 
ship of his firm has not merely conducted 
its business as copper-smelters—a business 


by introducing, in 1846, the extraction of 
silver from copper, and in 1850 the ex¬ 
traction of gold, by beginning five years 
later (for the first time in Wales) the 
production of cobalt, nickel, and bismuth, 
and by building in 1871 separate works 
for the treatment of silver lead ores. 

Swansea’s shipping has not grown in 
proportion to its industrial prosperity. 
At one time. Lord Swansea assured me, 
quite one fourth of the copper was 
shipped ; nearly the whole of it now goes 
by rail. The clearances from Swansea 
last year amounted to rather less than a 
million and a half tons as compared with 
over seven millions from Cardiff. Lord 
Swansea has naturally taken an active 
part in the improvement of its dock 
accommodation ; the three docks have all 
been opened since his lordship came of 
age:—the North in 1852, the South in 1859, 
and the East (calle^d the Prince of Wales’s) 
as recently as 1881. The East Dock, of 
which Lord Swansea laid the first stone in 
1880, is the finest of the three ; it contains 
twenty-three acres of water thirty-six 
feet deep, and has a lock 450 feet long. 
When the late Mr. Vivian first came to 
Swansea there was a depth of only eight 
feet of water in the harbour. 
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In walkings through Swansea one is not 
very much impressed by the evidences of 
prosperity it affords. Many of the prin¬ 
cipal streets are very narrow, and few 
buildings have any architectural pre¬ 
tensions, while too many of the shops 
and houses are undeniably mean. Some 
districts, such as the streets known as 
“ Little Ireland,” where a number of the 
poorest Hibernian settlers live, are 
wretchedly squalid. Yet I am told that 
during the last thirty years great improve¬ 
ments have been made ; a whole colony 
of slums in the centre of the town have 
been swept away. The only statue I 


grace, however. It has long since 
adopted the Free Libraries Act, and a 
goodly collection of books is housed in a 
substantial if plain-looking building. It 
has in recent years acquired, either through 
private enterprise or public spirit, several 
very picturesque recreation grounds, and 
one of these, known as Cwmdonkin, 
secures for the public about the finest view 
to be obtained of the Mumbles and Swan¬ 
sea Bay. The oldest and finest buildings 
in the town are the Guildhall and the 
Royal Institution of South Wales, which 
are situated close to the docks in what 
was at one time considered the most aris- 
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discoveied in Swansea which is worthy of 
note was the one of Mr. J. H. Vivian— 
his lordship’s father—in front of the Town 
Hall. Some of the houses are interesting 
on account of their age ; one of these 
bears an inscription which records, In 
this house Beau Nash saw the light.” 
The picturesque value of Swansea Castle 
has been almost entirely destroyed ; what 
remains of the ancient building, which 
has an unusually sanguinary history even 
for a castle, is surrounded by a motley 
collection of houses, and thus hidden from 
view. 

The town is not without its signs of 


tocratic quarter of the town. Swansea 
would doubtless have had a third building 
to rank with them had it been chosen as 
the site for the new University College of 
South Wales. But in this matter in 1882 
Swansea had to concede to Cardiff its 
position as the Welsh metropolis. Be¬ 
fore the arbitrators on the contending 
claims of the two towns, Mr. Mundella 
and two other members of the Committee 
of the Council on Education, Lord Swan¬ 
sea made a gallant but unsuccessful fight 
on behalf of his birthplace. 

The proximity of a magnificent bay must 
provide substantial compensation for some 
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of the shortcomings of life in Swansea. 
It gives Lord Swansea one of the most 
beautiful residences in the country, within 
a quarter of an hour’s drive of the works 
which have made his wealth. “Single- 
ton ” is situated on the seashore, but a 
short distance from the town. The sea- 
air notwithstanding, the extensive grounds 
are so well timbered that not a vestige 
of the mansion can be seen from the 
roadway. From its upper windows, on 
the other hand, the whole of the coast to 
the Mumbles, four miles distant, can be 
viewed. Singleton is about eighty years 
old, but being built of a sensitive stone, 
which is largely ivy-covered, it looks older. 
In design it is rather long and straggling, 
having but two stories. The most notable 
feature of the gardens is an orangery, a 
large domed glass-house which is some¬ 
times lent by Lord Swansea for local 
charitable concerts ; in these, by the way, 
his three daughters occasionally take 
part. 

Singleton is rich in pictures. In the 
drawing-room are several fine specimens 
of Murillo, Velasquez, and other masters. 
The dining-room is filled with portraits 
of Lord Swansea’s ancestors—his grand¬ 
father, the warden of the Stannaries ; his 
uncle, the soldier, who distinguished 
himself at Waterloo, and was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Vivian ; his great-uncle. 
Colonel Hussey, who fell at the head of 
his regiment in the siege of Quebec ; and 
of various ladies of the family. But the 


place of honour is given to his lordship’s 
father, of whom, I believe, there are three 
or four portraits at Singleton. 

Lord Swansea is fond of his home, as 
he well might be, and a considerable part 
of each year he spends there, attending 
to his enormous business, and taking an 
active part in local affairs as an alderman 
of the Glamorganshire County Council, 
treasurer of the South Wales University 
College, and in other positions of useful¬ 
ness. Probably about the happiest weeks 
of his life were those which the Prince 
of Wales, in 1881, and Mr. Gladstone, in 
1887, spent as his guests at Singleton. 
His Royal Highness went to Swansea to 
open the dock to which his name was 
given, whilst the late Prime Minister, as 
we all remember, visited it in the course 
of a political tour, and delivered there the 
speech on Home Rule that removed the 
scruples which Lord Swansea (then Sir 
H. Hussey Vivian) and some other 
Liberals felt at that time in supporting 
his Irish policy. If you should visit the 
Mumbles—and few people leave Swansea 
without having visited the famous head¬ 
land and the village, which nestles under 
its protection—you will still be shown the 
little refreshment shop at which Mr. 
Gladstone drank a glass of milk, to the 
lasting delight of the proprietress, an 
old retainer of Lord Swansea’s, who 
bethought himself of this kind service 
to her when walking with his illustrious 
guest. Frederick Dolman. 
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H ABIDOOLLAH, Admiral of Tunis 
in the tenth century, a mighty sea- 
rover and terror of navigating Christians, 
■was no less alive to the merits of a good 
story than the Calif Haroun Alraschid or 
the Sultan Schahriar himself. Often did he 
call his captives before him and question 
them as to the adventures they had heard 
of or experienced, and he whose tale 
pleased Habidoollah commonly left his 
presence the richer by his freedom, or 
even by some graceful gift, or the return 
of the goods whereof he had been de¬ 
spoiled. 

One day Habidoollah sent for a recent 
captive, and thus addressed him :— 

‘‘They tell me that thou and thy ship 
were seized by one of my galleys just as, 
having dived into the depths of the sea, 
thou wert emerging with a coffer full of 
gold pieces. I commiserate thy lot. To 
meet.captivity where welcome is expected, 
and embrace poverty with hands loaded 
with wealth, is indeed a fate of singular 
hardship ! But thou must have a tale to 
tell. Men sift the deeps of ocean for 
coral and pearl, but not for caskets of 
gold, unless they know, or think they 
know, that they are there. How knewest 
thou where to quest for such a prize? ” 

“ To answer your Highness’s inquiry,” 
said the captive, a noble-looking man of 
about Habidoollah’s years, who seemed 
to bear his ill fate with much equanimity, 


“ it will be needful to relate the story of 
my life. 

“At the time of which I first have 
memory, I dwelt upon a small and well- 
nigh desert island, the same off wdiich I 
became thy prisoner. It had but two 
other inhabitants, my father and my 
brother. A mother’s care I have never 
knowm. We lived chiefly by the aid of a 
little flock of goats which my father kept, 
and on the fish which we caught in the 
bays and rocky inlets. My brother was 
a beautiful youth, somewhat older than 
myself ; if living now, he must be nearly 
of thy age, Emir. He had the gift of 
music, a gift w^hich thou too, I am told, 
possessest. Never since have I heard 
strains w^hich have so delighted my, 
perhaps, rude ear as those which he would 
blow upon a little flute which he had 
made. This gift I did not share, but I 
delighted to string the lovely ear-like 
shells I found on the beach into necklaces, 
and to carve the larger ones into figures 
of man or animal.” 

“ Stay,” said the Emir, “while I ad¬ 
just my robe.” And he drew his haik 
closely about his face, and added, “Thou 
mayest continue.” 

“One evening,” pursued the captive, 
“which I remember as it were yesterday, 
the heavens were flushed with the most 
lovely crimson and orange light. My 
father and I sat at the entrance of a little 
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cave, in the lengthening shadow cast by 
a tall cliff, He was mending his nets, I 
was carving a shell. I sat close to the 
mouth of a deep rift winding backward 
into the rock, he further out, nigh the 
middle of the little gap. The waters, 
rosy in sunlight, or dark green in shadow, 
plashed melodiously almost at his feet ; 
long projections of cliff, sallying into the 
sea, shut out the prospect on either side. 
My brother sat on a crag at the head of 
the glen, playing on his flute. I could 
not but lift up my head from my work, 
ever and anon, to gaze at him : the sun- 
glow bathed his scantily clad limbs in 
warm light ; he looked a transfigured 
creature, a young god ; and his air was 
wildly sweet and passionate as I had 
never heard him play before. 

“Suddenly a Saracen boat, manned with 
armed men, stole round the headland. 
My brother’s face was averted from the 
sea, my own head was bent back to gaze 
upon him, my father’s failing sight was 
absorbed by his net-mending ; thus none 
of us saw her until her crew had landed, 
and the beach was full of seamen. I 
shrank back into the rift and remained 
unseen, but my brother was in full view, 
and my father surrounded by the invaders. 

“ It was not the first time that Saracens 
had visited us. Content with the spoil of 
our little flocks, they had hitherto de¬ 
parted without otherwise injuring us. 
We were therefore the less alarmed. It 
might have been so now, but my brother’s 
music had charmed the leader of the 
band. 

“‘Come down,’ he cried in Greek, 

‘ and play to us ; ’ and my brother could 
not but obey. I could see my father 
making signs to him not to play too well, 
but my ’orother saw them not. Joy and 
pride in his art overcame him ; the 
pleasure too, doubtless, of being for the 
first time in his life heard by so many 
auditors. Never had he played so before ; 
the rocks rang with his wild music, which 
at length took a melancholy tone from 
the dashing sea, and died away with the 
fading evening glow in accents of infinite 
plaintiveness. 

“‘Thou must with us!’ cried the 
leader. ‘ Old man,’ he continued, ad¬ 
dressing my father, and producing a 
weighty purse of gold, ‘ though thy boy 
is my prize without conditions, I will yet 
leave thee this in his room. Thou wilt 
readily find means to transport thyself 
•elsewhere, and live comfortably.’ 

“ My father protested, raved, wept; my 
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brother likewise. I controlled myselt, 
and remained hidden in the rift, fearing 
lest my father should be deprived of both 
his sons. The leader merely told him 
that he would not yield his captive, and 
that the only thing for him to decide was, 
whether he would take the gold or yield 
his son for nothing. Worn out with con¬ 
tention, my father picked up the purse, 
and placed it in his bosom. 

“‘Thou yieldest! ’ cried my brother. 

‘ Thou sellest me, makest merchandise 
of me! May thy gold profit thee 1 
Farewell 1 ’ 

“And he impetuously mixed with the 
Saracens, who surrounded him and 
hurried him into the boat. My father 
ran down to the water’s verge, weeping, 
remonstrating, entreating his son and 
the pirates by turns ; but the purse was 
still in his bosom. I durst not show 
myself, and could not see what happened, 
but my father told me that my brother 
made a movement as if to return, but he 
was already in the boat, it was too late. 

“ My father’s grief was excessive, and 
the more inasmuch as the last words he 
had heard from his lost son had been 
words of reproach, which he felt to be 
just. They had left an arrow in his bosom 
which I could not help him to draw out, 
for I felt that I should have done the 
same in my brother’s place. And even I 
could not but feel offended, almost dis¬ 
gusted, by my father’s fondness for this 
worthless gold, from which he seemed 
unable to part. He enclosed it in a small 
brass coffer which had previously held 
some of my brother’s little treasures, and 
many times when he thought himself un¬ 
watched I surprised him playing with it, 
counting it, even hugging it and making 
speeches to it, as if it were a rational 
being ; sometimes, I fancied, upbraiding 
it. He observed the impression thus pro¬ 
duced on my mind, which he endeavoured 
to remove. 

“ ‘ My son,’ he said, ‘ thou mayest well 
despise my seeming dotage upon trinkets. 
But it is only here that gold is a trinket. 
Place me and these beyond these waters, 
and they shall be to me strength and 
victory. Give me but enough of them, 
and at my bidding the throne shall be 
overturned and the host dispersed and 
the creed forsworn at the altar ; no beauty 
but shall be my chattel, no wisdom but 
shall be my minister. Gold ! Show me 
the deed it cannot prompt, the sanctity it 
cannot profane, the right it cannot frus¬ 
trate, the wrong it cannot do ! If we. 
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my son, seem exempt from its sway, it 
is not because we are strong, but because 
we are abject. The height of our inde¬ 
pendence measures the depth of our 
misery. Show me one who has no use 
for gold,, and I will show thee one below 
the condition of man.’ 

“ In thus discoursing with me my father 
had used words of which I knew not the 
meaning, and expressed thoughts which 
were to me utterly incomprehensible. 
This called forth questions on my part, 
answers on his, and by degrees I came to 
understand some little of what human 
society was like, though my ideas bore 
small resemblance to the realities. But 
one thing I never could understand, the 
value which, as my father told me, men 
placed on the yellow metal he so jealously 
hoarded. I could perceive that the 
glittering bezants would make a handsome 
necklace, and I marvelled at the skill with 
which the' carver, as I thought, had cut 
the Emperor’s face in so hard a stuff. I 
could further understand that if one of 
them would buy a desirable thing, it might 
be worth acquiring, even with a fine 
oyster. But why men could love these 
things so as to give beauty and virtue for 
them bewildered me—the rather, perhaps, 
as, though I had admired beauty and 
practised virtue all my short life, I knew 
not what either of them was. 

“One thought, however, did gradually 
become clear to me, and it was not an 
unreasonable one. 

“‘Father,’ I said, ‘since there are 
places where these yellow things have 
worth, why do we not repair thither, 
instead of lingering here, where they have 
none ? ’ 

“ ‘ Alas, my son,’ he replied, ‘ this rude 
rock is perhaps the only spot in the 
Emperor’s dominions where thy father’s 
life would be safe for an hour.’ 

“And he told me how he had been a 
great noble at the Emperor’s court, and 
how he had incurred the enmity of another 
who coveted his beautiful wife, much 
younger than himself, and accused him of 
treason ; and how he had with difficulty 
escaped with his life, carrying off his two 
infant sons, but leaving his daughter 
behind ; his wife, who loved neither her 
husband nor his enemy, having poisoned 
herself. 

“ ‘What is a wife?’ I asked. ‘What 
is a daughter ? ’ 

“This led to more explanations and 
fresh inquiries ; and all that had bewildered 
me before seemed plain and easy, com¬ 


pared with the difficulty under which I 
laboured of obtaining an insight into the 
nature of women. A subject, O Emir, 
which hath not ceased to perplex me to 
this day. 

“ My father had taught me my letters, 
and I now addressed myself to decipher¬ 
ing some neglected scrolls saved by 
accident among his scanty effects. They 
treated mainly of courts, of wars, of the 
revolutions of history, of the present being 
and doing of the busy world. They all 
abounded with words to which 1 could 
attach no ideas, or did attach none but 
utterly wild and mistaken ideas ; and my 
notion of what I should see if I could 
escape from my island was that of the 
child who deems he can bestride the rain¬ 
bow or couch upon the fleece of a sun¬ 
set cloud. My young imagination turned 
everything to delight, remained unaffected 
by stories of death and disaster, of which 
it had never seen the resemblance, yielded 
all the more freely to the triumphs and 
splendours displayed temptingly before it. 
My father could not guide me, for any 
allusion to the condition from which he 
had fallen affected him so painfully that I 
must forbear to question him. One thing 
alone saddened me—all the scrolls seemed 
to agree with my father in representing 
this incomprehensible gold as the one 
thing needful to unlock the paradise they 
promised. For want of it I found Valour 
feeble. Beauty sordid, and Wisdom im¬ 
becile. Was it not a maddening thought 
that I had this talisman under mine own 
hand, and could summon no spirit with 
it because—I had a father, too ? 

“ My father slept in a cavern tapestried 
with living moss and carpeted with dry 
grass. One night, sleepless and feverish, 

I stealthily entered the cavern. He had 
fallen asleep over his box of treasure, the 
lid was open, the coins shone in the light 
of the lamp that, surprised by slumber, 
he had neglected to extinguish. I stood 
fascinated, I approached nearer, all was 
still but my beating heart and his fitful 
breathing. I lifted the box from the 
rudely hewn rock that served him for a 
table. The coins jingled, my father 
stirred uneasily. Heavens ! I thought, if 
he should awake and find me, as he as¬ 
suredly will think, purloining his treasure ! 
With a presence of mind that now as¬ 
tonishes me, I blew out the light, and, 
my thoughts entirely absorbed in this 
idea of eluding my father, I trod softly 
over the grassy carpeting, that deadened 
every footfall, towards the entrance of the 
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cavern. My father seemed to move un¬ 
easily, and the sound increased my trepid¬ 
ation and quickened my steps. I stood 
outside the cave. It was a sultry summer 
night, harmless lightning flickered around 
my gleaming treasure. Suddenly came a 
loud clap of thunder. Heaven ! thought 
I, my father will surely awake, how can I 
return the coffer? how escape his suspi¬ 
cion, his discovery, his disdain ? With 
this, a voice whispered, ‘ Incur his curse 
for nothing? Enjoy, at least, the profit 
of thy crime ! ’ Big drops rushed down, 
lightning wrapped the whole scene in a 
blazing sheet; I saw my father stand at 
the cavern’s mouth, his hair dishevelled, 
his arms wildly tossing; whether he saw 
me I knew not. I also saw my little bark 
set afloat by the wash of the rain ; in 
desperation I rushed down, leapt in, and 
pulled away as the thunder burst over my 
head with a peal as though all the rocks 
and crags of the iron coast were rattling 
down in ruin. The storm raised my 
spirits. I felt reckless and desperate. I 
hallooed to the lightning, answered the 
thunder with defiance, and felt my fever 
temporarily allayed by the pouring rain. 
It was soon over, and with the calm of 
the elements the power of reason returned. 
Drifting over blue sea, beneath the golden 
morning clouds, I considered my situa¬ 
tion. On one hand the unknown world, 
the world somewhere beyond yon amber 
horizon, allured me with hues tempting as 
the eastern light. I lifted, I balanced, I 
counted my gold pieces, each a magic 
wand that would make my dreams 
realities. Looking back to the island, on 
the other hand, I seemed to see my father 
still wringing his hands, to hear his exe¬ 
crations on the robber, to see him stretched 
on the bed of sickness within reach of 
food and drink which there was no one to 
put to his lips, surrounded by ravens and 
sea-gulls waiting, perhaps not waiting, 
for their prey. But the gold glared at 
me from the coffer, and I felt helpless 
to resist its fascination. I threw my 
waistcloth over it, that I might not see it. 
By quick, spasmodic jerks, with many a 
pause of well-nigh beaten resolution and 
broken will between them, I urged the 
coins back into the coffer ; with a mighty 
effort I shut down the lid, with a mightier, a 
burst of wildest frenzy, I hoisted it up in 
the boat, and dashed the coffer and its 
contents down into the sea. The waters 
gurgled. I heard a wild laugh—it was 
my own. With desperate strokes I sped 
from the scene of the immersion, which 


was just at the westernmost corner of a 
great rock far out at sea, a seamark for 
miles. I did not remark at first that I 
was going in the wrong direction, and 
when I perceived it fear of my father and 
anxiety to defer the time of meeting kept 
me on my course. But the noonday sun 
rained fire on my uncovered head, I had 
taken no food or drink ; faint and panting 
I ran my boat into the first creek I could 
make, lay in the shadow of a rock till the 
heat abated, and dragged myself over the 
crags to my father’s cave. It was nigh 
sunset when I reached it. First with 
relief, then with alarm, I found it empty. 
My father’s weapons and nets lay about 
as usual ; of him there was no sign. His 
little boat rocked in the cave ; he had not, 
at least by her, quitted the island. The 
sand by the water’s edge seemed trampled 
by many feet, as I had seen it the morn¬ 
ing after the Saracens had carried away 
my brother. I shouted, but none replied. 

I climbed the cliffs, sent my gaze abroad, 
and saw nothing human. Weary and in 
darkness I lay down waiting the sunrise. 
That sunrise I never saw with conscious 
eyes. Sailors, I was afterwards told, who 
landed, I know not how many days after¬ 
wards, found me roaming the rocks, 
naked and delirious. They took me and 
tended me, and when I regained my senses 
I awoke on board a ship speeding with all 
sail for Constantinople. 

‘‘ The merchant on whose vessel I found 
myself was a kind and just man. When 
we had cast anchor in the port he inquired 
whether I knew any art or trade by 
which I could gain my subsistence. 

“ I said I knew none but that of carving 
and polishing shells. 

“He had brought away my scanty 
effects with me, and among them was a 
box with some specimens of my skill, 
which he contemplated with approval. 
He was going on shore, he said, with 
other merchandise, he would take my 
shells with him, and inquire touching their 
value. 

“ In a much shorter time than I had ex¬ 
pected he returned in haste, and desired 
me to follow him. Thou, Emir, mayest 
probably have been born in a palace. 
Imagine me who had never, to my re¬ 
collection, seen as much as a house, led 
between avenues of mansions, struggling 
through the streets of the great city among 
horses, camels, litters, masses of hurry¬ 
ing and bustling men ! 

“ We stopped at the portal of a mag¬ 
nificent palace, and I was ushered into 
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the presence of a young" lady of singular 
beauty. With her was a grave, quiet, 
elderly man ; my shells lay before them on 
an ivory table. 

“‘Knewest thou of this?’ she asked 
me, holding up a little white round 
object, the like of which I remembered 
to have sometimes found in my shells. 


my history. I began, but had not proceeded 
far when she threw her arms around my 
neck, exclaiming, ‘ My brother ! ’ 

“The thousand bezants were given to 
the good merchant, and my sister placed 
the pearl in the centre of a cross which 
she wore on her bosom. She was 
espoused to a great noble. My father had 



I told her so, and added 
that I had usually thrown 
such things away, but 
that this seemed to have 
remained by accident. 

“ ‘ It was embedded in 
the shell ; ’ said the lapi¬ 
dary. ‘ I had to cut it out.’ 


FATHER, WHO WAS MY GRANDFATHER? 


“ ‘Knowest thou not that this thing is 
worth a thousand bezants ? ’ 

“A thousand bezants was double the 
sum in the coffer I had cast into the sea. 
I had robbed my father when I was twice 
as rich as he was, and had fled with his 
treasure, leaving my own behind. My 
head swam, my senses almost forsook 
me. The lady made me sit down, gave 
me a cup of wine, and desired me to relate 


been pardoned, and we strove to gain 
tidings of his fate, but nothing could we 
ever learn. Step by step I became a 
warrior, a noble, a prince ; I also married, 
and it was but the other day that my 
little son, whose thirst for knowledge re¬ 
sembles that of the philosophers, asked 
me, ‘ Father, who was my grandfather ? ’ 
“All my father’s history came back to 
my mind. Feeling sure that he must 
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now be dead, I thought I would go back 
to the island where alone I had known 
him, and thereon erect a chapel where 
prayers should be said for the repose of 
his soul. To expiate my offence the 
more completel}^, I meant that this should 
be done with the very money of which I 
had robbed him, which I was sure could 
be recovered, sunk as it was at the corner 
of that conspicuous rock. I equipped a 
galley, and took a band of divers for 
sponge and coral ; also some of the 
pearl-divers who, since my adventure, 
have occasionally visited that lonely islet. 
We lay to off the spot I remembered so 
well. The men dived repeatedly, but in 
vain. ‘ I know I can recover it,’ I said, 
and throwing off my garments I sprang 
into the sea. At the very first plunge I 
grasped the brazen box. I rose with 
difficulty, bearing it up through the waters, 
to receive a violent blow on my head from 
an oar, to be dragged into a boat, and 
when I recovered my senses to find my 
ship and myself in the power of thy 
sailors, who had stolen round the rock 
as secretly and unexpectedly as those who 
so many years before had carried off 
Theodore.” 

‘‘Which was thy brother’s name?” 
demanded the Emir. “ And thine ? ” 

“ Constantine.” 

^ “ It is enough,” said the Emir : “ take 
him to the prison.” 

Not only Constantine, but the listeners 
to his story, looked greatly surprised. 
In his disappointment he did not at first 
notice that, although remanded to the 
same building, he no longer occupied the 
same apartment, but one far more 
commodious. He first remarked this 
when attendants entered his chamber, 
bearing dainty viands and delicate wines, 
which they presented to him with singular 
observance. He addressed many ques¬ 
tions to them, but none could be brought 
to utter a word. So he abode for many 
moons, tended with the utmost care, his 
least wish faithfully executed, but seeing 
none but silent attendants. At length 
men entered the apartment and covered 
the upper part of his countenance with a 
mask of steel and velvet, locked from 
behind, but allowing free play to his 
mouth. Then they led him down stairs 
and out into the free air. The smell of 
brine warned him that he was approaching 
the sea : he was guided carefully across a 
plank, assisted to climb what seemed the 
side of a vessel, and soon the pitching 
motion of the ship, the roar of the 


disparted waves, the creaking of cordage 
and the flapping of canvas showed him 
that he was no longer in port. He was 
conducted to a cabin, where he remained 
until, after a few days, having been taken 
out of the ship by a boat, he felt his feet 
sink into heavy sand, where he was bidden 
to sit down. Scarcely had he obeyed 
'when suddenly, from the air or some 
pinnacle over his head, the notes of a flute 
rang out—sweet, ear-piercing, plaintive, 
yet thrilling. They were the same notes 
that he had heard, for the last time as he 
thought, on the evening that his brother 
was kidnapped by the Saracens. As he 
sat absorbed in listening the whole scene 
came back to him so vividly—the gor¬ 
geous sky, the sun-edged cliffs and 
waters, the shadows lengthening down 
the^ cove, the rapt figure of his brother 
piping on the crag, steeped in the splen¬ 
dour of sunset—that he hardly started 
when his mask fell suddenly unlocked 
from behind, and he saw the whole with 
the eyes of his body as he had just seen it 
with the eyes of his mind, save that the 
figure on the pinnacle, fluting where his 
brother had fluted, was no half-clad 
stripling, but a manly, richly arrayed 
Saracen, the Emir. 

A veiled female stole up to him, and 
pressed something into his hand. He 
examined it, and recognised the cross 
with his pearl in the centre. He looked 
eagerly up at the female, the veil fell 
from her face. 

“ My sister ! ” he exclaimed. 

^ “And my brother,” cried the Emir from 
his pinnacle. Constantine looked up, and 
knew that it was as the Emir Habidoollah 
had said. 

“ Thou hast not yet seen all ! ” said his 
sister. And following her eye, he gazed 
on the waters and saw that besides the 
Saracen vessel that had brought him, 
there were two ships flying the Christian 
ensign, and that one was his own. 

“ The other is mine,” said Irene. 

And following her eye again, he saw a 
little building of half-Byzantine, half- 
Saracenic architecture, on the other side 
of the glen. 

“That is our father’s tomb,” explained 
Habidoollah, when the first embraces 
were over. “When the chief who had 
carried me off, and who so greatly loved 
me and my music, was dead, his heirs, 
who cared for neither, brought me back 
to this island, to exchange for the gold 
left in my stead. We found our father 
frantic, not so much for the treasure which 
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had just been stolen as because he knew 
his son must be the robber. The ransom 
could not be paid, and I returned to 
captivity, bringing my father with me. 
In my rage I vowed that if ever I met 
thee I would kill thee. But a few 
days after landing our father died, and in 
his last moments he pointed to two 
objects which he wished to be buried with 
him. One was my flute, the other thy 
necklace of ear-shells. Then I saw that 
he had forgiven thee, and I changed my 
vow, and swore that thou shouldst only 
be imprisoned. I joined my new country¬ 
men, became a mighty man among them, 
and thou seest that I have kept my word. 
Now during these last months, while a 
treaty of peace was making, and our 
sister was being fetched from Constantin¬ 
ople, I have built this tomb, and laid our 
father’s bones in it, together with my 
flute and thy shell necklace ; and the flute 
and the shell that have made us great are 
carved over the porch. Here is the coffer 
with the gold, it is thine to spend in 
orisons for his soul, if such seems to thee 
a meet use for it ; and I trust that thy 
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priest will dwell in harmony with the 
stout Moorish veteran I shall put by the 
tomb to keep it in repair and to light on 
occasion a beacon for mariners, and this 
island shall be called Philadelphia^ 

And so it was done. Peace reigned 
between Constantinople and Tunis ; and 
by degrees, as the little islet of Philadel¬ 
phia was deemed safe from incursions, 
fishermen resorted to it in quest of 
sponges and corals, and the pearls which 
Constantine’s good star had brought to 
light. By degrees they straggled to the 
land, and while some enclosed little patches 
of ground, others became shepherds. The 
priest and the soldier left their bones by 
the tomb, which in course of time became 
a defaced ruin, whose purpose was now 
forgotten, some holding it for the shrine 
of a Christian, some of a Mohammedan 
saint. Neither choosing to yield the 
point, Christian and Saracen would land 
and pray at it in friendship together —if 
they prayed that they might do so ever 
and everywhere, surely they did not pray 
amiss ! 
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MORE HASTE, I.ESS SPEED,”— By Hector Caffieri, 





POPULAR ART. 

By mason JACKSON. 


A mong the historic scenes that have 
taken place in the Guildhall of the 
City of London there have been none 
more remarkable than that which was 
witnessed there one day last year, when 
the Lord Mayor and other representatives 
of the Corporation presented the freedom 
of the City to Sir John Gilbert, a distinc¬ 
tion which has been very rarely, if ever 
before, conferred upon an artist. 

The generous gift of pictures to the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, of which this was 
an acknowledgment, may be regarded 
as the crowning act of a long career in the 
field of popular art. 

It was not merely as a distinguished 
member of the Royal Academy that 
Gilbert appeared in Guildhall. He stood 
there as one who had done more than any 
living painter to popularise art. Though 
the occasion was appointed ostensibly to 
do him honour and give him thanks for 
his present to the City, it was also a 
recognition of his merits as a popular 
illustrator—an artist in black and white 
—who had laboured for nearly half a 
century to bring art into the homes of the 
people. 

The pictures given to London and the 
other large towns may represent the 
cream of Gilbert’s work as a painter ; but 
the thousands of his designs in black and 
white that are scattered through the 
publications of the Victorian era are even 
a more marvellous monument of his 
genius and industry. While year after 
year his pictures in oil and water-colours 
appeared regularly in the exhibitions 
of the British Institution, the Royal 
Academy, and the Water-Colour Society, 
he never ceased to work in black and 
white. Perhaps no artist has produced 
so many drawings for the engraver. 

One of the most remarkable achieve¬ 
ments of Sir John Gilbert as an illustrator 
was the edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
edited by Howard Staunton and published 
in monthly parts many years ago. 

When we consider the variety of 
subject in Shakespeare—the mixture ot 
history and romance, of fact and fancy— 


we cannot but marvel that one man 
should undertake and successfully carry 
through, month by month, without a 
single failure, a work of such magnitude. 

I do not know of another artist who has 
illustrated, single-handed, the whole of 
Shakespeare’s plays—certainly not under 
the like conditions. 

Gilbert’s appearance in the world of 
art was coincident with the foundation 
of illustrated journalism, and thus it 
happened that popular art owes more to 
him than to any other living artist. But 
the way was prepared beforehand. The 
ground was ready for the seed that has 
since produced such an abundant harvest. 
Charles Knight had shown in the Fe7i7iy 
Magazme that it was possible to use 
illustrative art in connection with cheap 
periodical literature, and give the people 
something better than the prize-fights 
and murders that decorated the pages of 
the newspapers of that day. 

The revival of wood-engraving by 
Thomas Bewick stimulated the cultiva¬ 
tion of black-and-white art in a remark¬ 
able manner. Before Bewick’s time wood¬ 
engraving as a living and independent 
branch of art was unknown in England. 
He it was who opened up a new pathway 
in the field of popular art, and he was 
certainly the pioneer and promoter of that 
“ curse of illustrations ” which Mr. Harry 
Quilter says afflicts the world of art in the 
present day. 

It was Bewick who first developed the 
legitimate resources of wood-engraving, 
and in that way he supplied an important 
element in the foundation of illustrated 
journalism. From his school, and that of 
his contemporary Branston, have come 
the chief practitioners of English wood¬ 
engraving in the Victorian age. The best 
of them all still survives in the person of 
W. J. Linton, who, though not a pupil of 
Bewick, has been the steadfast advocate 
of Bewick’s method, both in theory and 
practice. 

Bewick was a born artist. That was 
the great secret of his success, combined 
with a perfect knowledge of what his art 
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was capable of producing. . Many of his 
successors have excelled him in mechan¬ 
ical dexterity, but that is of little avail in 
the absence of artistic feeling. 

Now that photography has brought 
about a revolution in reproductive art, 
there is a danger of wood-engraving 
being extinguished by automatic pro¬ 
cesses. Yet I hope the art that is coeval 
with printing will not be allowed to die. 
The old “block books”—the 
first books ever printed—owed 
their existence to the art of 
the wood-cutter, and ever since 
those ancient days it has 
marched hand in hand with 
the kindred art of printing. 

The good service of the past 
may be continued m the future, 
and in capable hands wood¬ 
engraving may still be useful in 
the diffusion of popular art. 

Many years had to elapse after 
Bewick’s revival of the art before 
wood-engraving began to be used 
as a means of popular illustra¬ 
tion. One or two newspapers 
adopted it on special occasions, 
but it was not until the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge began its operations, and 
Charles Knight took the lead in 
illustrated literature, that wood¬ 
engraving began to be exten¬ 
sively used in a cheap and popular 
form. 

I regard Charles Knight as the 
moving spirit of illustrative art in 
connection with the cheap periodi¬ 
cal literature of to-day. He set 
the ball rolling when he started 
the Pen7iy Magazine^ and he kept 
it up by the numerous illustrated 
works published by him. He and 
the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge deserve the 
credit of inaugurating a new 
era of popular art. 

Hitherto the art of illustration had been 
confined to expensive books, but no 
serious effort had been made to reach 
that large class which had little money to 
spend and not much time for reading. 
The Pen7iy Magazme supplied that want, 
and its success proved that the working 
man’s intellectual capacity was capable of 
appreciating something better than the 
pot-house and the political club. The 
Penny Magazine was projected and 
launched in 1832 , when pot-houses and 
political clubs resounded with the haran¬ 


gues of demagogues who sought to 
enlighten the working man on the subject 
of Reform. 

Charles Knight offered the working 
man entertainment of quite another sort. 
He wished to wean him from the violence 
of party discussion, and the stimulating 
details of crime and suffering which filled 
the contraband newspapers of that day. 
He wanted to purify his tastes and elevate 


DON Quixote’s niece and housekeeper. 


his understanding, and it'cannot be ques¬ 
tioned that he succeeded. 

At that time the working man knew 
nothing of the fine works of antiquity 
in painting and sculpture. He had never 
heard of Raffaelle’s cartoons— The Laocoon^ 
The Dymg Gladiator^ The Apollo Belvide7'e^ 
The Portlarid Vase —until the Peimy 
Magazme published wood-cuts of these 
masterpieces. He knew nothing of the 
works of our own Hogarth— The Mar¬ 
riage d la Mode^ The Rakds Progress^ 
The Laughing Audience —until he saW 
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engravings of them in the Penny 
Magazine, 

In like manner the working man 'was 
made acquainted with the noble works of 
architecture of the Continent, as well as 
our own English cathedrals. Castles and 
abbeys of historical interest, subjects of 
natural history, portraits of great men— 
all were brought to the homes of the 
country labourer and the town mechanic, 
to say nothing of other classes, and all at 
the price of one penny a week. 

It is not too much to say that the 
‘‘ penny public ” of that day knew nothing 
of these things until the Fe7iny Magazine 
enlightened them. I venture to assert 
that the working man of the early 
thirties, when he went on a holiday to 
Hampton Court, or visited what was 
then the nucleus of our National Gallery, 
looked with additional interest on the 
pictures he had seen reproduced in the 
Penny Magazine^ a publication that dis¬ 
tinctly marks an epoch in popular art. 
In those days the art of wood-cut printing 
at the steam press was in its infancy, and 
the blocks were printed from stereotype 
casts. The engravings had therefore to 
be executed in a style to meet the condi¬ 
tions of rough and rapid printing. Never¬ 
theless they presented a fair idea of some 
of the most famous works of art, ancient 
and modern, and were not without their 
value in the indirect art education of the 
people. 

The Pen7iy Magazme is now forgotten, 
and I only revive its memory here be¬ 
cause it was really the first attempt, in a 
cheap and popular form, to make the 
ordinary English public—the masses— 
acquainted with the higher forms of art 
in painting and sculpture. It represented 
the vanguard of the pictorial press, an 
institution that has not yet reached the 
limit of its influence on popular art. 

Charles Knight attributed the decay of 
the Pe7iHy Magazine to the appearance of 
illustrated newspapers. He at first thought 
an illustrated newspaper was an impossi¬ 
bility, from the difficulty of producing 
pictures and news concurrently so that 
they should both be fresh ; but he lived to 
see the entire success of the new depar¬ 
ture in journalism. There can be no 
question that this success was greatly 
owing to the appearance at the right 
rhoment of an artist who was fitted in 
every way to meet the requirements of 
the new enterprise. 

This artist was John Gilbert, who was 
then at the beginning of his career. He 
possessed all the qualifications necessary 


in the development of the new branch of 
popular art. He could draw on wood, 
he was a rapid worker, and with a bold 
and free pencil he handled all kinds of 
subjects with equal facility. It mattered 
not whether it was a street mob or a 
Court ball, a civic banquet or a desperate 
battle, they were all dashed off with a 
force and vigour unequalled, and in a 
manner exactly suited to the rapid en¬ 
graving and printing of an illustrated 
newspaper. There never was a better 
instance of the right man in the right 
place when Herbert Ingram secured the 
services of John Gilbert. 

And it was not only in topical subjects 
that Gilbert was so excellent. For thirty 
years the popular art of the day abounded 
in examples of his powers as a designer, 
both as a recorder of facts and an illus¬ 
trator of fiction. He had long made his 
mark in black and white as an artist for 
the people—had become a distinguished 
painter and President of the Water-Colour 
Society, and had earned the distinction of 
knighthood—before the Royal Academy 
woke up and recognised his merits. He 
was then invited to join that select body, 
who thus, in some measure, atoned for 
having ‘‘skied” his pictures in his early 
time. 

Those who have been accustomed to 
regard Gilbert only as a painter of 
standard-bearers and knights in armour 
will be surprised at the wide range of his 
powers as displayed in the pictures he has 
presented to the art galleries of London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Manchester. 
The impression made upon the spectator 
by any one of these pictures, when ex¬ 
hibited singly at the Royal Academy or 
elsewhere, was probably small in com¬ 
parison with the striking effect when we 
see a number of them collected together. 
Now, the genius of the painter is realised 
in full force, just as we were enabled to 
form a just conception of the genius of 
the late Frank Holl, when a number of 
his works were brought together in the 
rooms of the Royal Academy. A notion, 
entertained by many persons, that Frank 
Holl could only paint funerals and other 
sorrowful subjects was speedily dispelled. 

It is so in these collected works of 
Sir John Gilbert, who shows as much 
versatility in his pictures as in his black- 
and-white work. We have plenty of 
waving banners, glancing spears, and 
g'littering armour; but we also have 
imagination, poetic feeling, and weird 
picturesqueness. He delights to paint 
the picturesque incidents of warfare 
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father than to depict its horrors. In The 
Battle of the Standard and in The Morning 
of Agincourt we see the armed hosts at 
their devotions before the conflict ; and in 
the impressive picture entitled After the 
Battle we have the survivors of the 
stricken field in the foreground, while the 


8i 

the eye with gorgeous colour. In Henry 
VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey and in The 
Cardinal on his way to Westminster Hall 
we have examples of this phase of the 
artist’s powers. Cardinal Wolsey has 
always been a favourite subject with the 
painter, whose love of Rubenesque colour 



HENRY VIII. AND CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


groups of dead and wounded are scattered 
over the distance. This work is as fine 
and poetic a battle-piece as was ever 
painted. 

Gilbert is as much at home in scenes 
of Courtly pomp or priestly splendour 
as in the dread solemnity of a field of 
battle. He loves to riot in velvet and 
gold, where he can dazzle and delight 


found ample scope for indulgence in its 
treatment. His fondness for, and skilful 
management of, scenes and personages 
distinguished by magnificence and splen¬ 
dour of raiment is also well shown in the 
picture entitled The Bishop. He is equally 
at home in domestic subjects—witness 
his Don Quixote's Housekeeper and Niece; 
while his feeling for the weird and poetical 
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is seen in The Witch^ in The Charcoal 
Burners^ and in The Knight-Err ant. 

But it is in the Efichanted Forest that 
Sir John Gilbert has allowed his imagin¬ 
ation an equal place with his love of mar¬ 
tial picturesqueness. Here we have two 
mail-clad warriors passing through a 
forest glade, whose recesses are filled 
with fairy forms of every size and shape. 
Gnomes are lurking among the branches 
of the trees, and graceful sylphs float in 
the air around the. bewildered knights. 
It is a veritable Midsummer Night’s 


head of that numerous body of artists 
who have made illustrated journalism so 
popular. 

But this popularity of illustrated 
journalism is, according to Mr. Harry 
Quilter, one of the greatest evils which 
assail art at the present day.^ If this be 
so, then Sir John Gilbert is the chief 
offender among a crowd of delinquents. 
He has injured and not benefited English 
art by lending himself to the cultivation 
of a form of art which is at once ephemeral 
and pernicious. 



THE ENCHANTED FOREST. 


Dream, where the artist has given full free¬ 
dom to the play of his exuberant fancy. 

Among the pictures given to Liverpool 
and Birmingham,- The Slaying of the 
Dragon and The Retur7i of the Victors still 
further illustrate the painter’s versatile 
genius. 

What place Sir John Gilbert may 
occupy hereafter in the history of British 
art it is difficult to say. The gifts of 
pictures to the four largest cities of the 
Empire will enable posterity to form a 
just estimate of his merits as a painter, 
while his contributions to the popular art 
of the Victorian age will place him at the 


I cannot believe it. As an old agent 
in the diffusion of popular art, I take 
comfort in believing what another writer 
has said of the illustrated newspaper— 
that it is the most living and most artistic 
agency of our times. Mr. Quilter con¬ 
cedes that it may, on the whole, impart 
some sort of harmless pleasure and be a 
sort of indirect art education to thousands 
of readers. Illustrated journalism aims 
at nothing more. It will never make 
Michael Angelos, Raffaelles, or Titians ; 
but if it cannot create genius it has helped 
to develop it. Not a few English artists 
^ English illuslratedMagazine^ vol. x. p. 701. 
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of the first rank, besides Sir John Gilbert, 
have made the practice of popular art 
the stepping-stone to higher things. The 
art education of many a young painter 
has been improved and promoted by 
working in black and white—to say noth- 


from the nature of things, be more or less 
of a temporary and ephemeral character, 
and is subject to the universal law of 
change. Perhaps there should be no 
such thing as fashion in art, but there is 
nevertheless. The Pre-Raphaelite era is 



A BISHOP. 


ing of the help such work has been to 
them in other ways. 

If the illustrated newspaper fulfils no 
other function than to impart harmless 
pleasure and help in the art education of 
the people, its influence is ^ sufficiently 
beneficial to warrant its existence and 
encouragement. All popular art must, 


succeeded by the era of Impressionism ; 
one school carries detail and high finish 
to excess ; the other ignores both. The 
budding artist of to-day has no hesitation 
in pronouncing the art of thirty years 
ago to be old-fashioned ; and thus the 
laws of art, unlike the laws of nature, are 
ever changing. 




A MEETING OF THE PARISH COUNCIL. —Drawn py Fred Barnarp. 
















































































































































NEMA. 

By HEDLEY peek. 


I SAW in front of me a young woman, 
standing under a gas-lamp. The 
moon was on my right, casting a rather 
sickly glimmer on the slimy-looking river. 
From where I stood, the girl’s face could 
be seen only in profile : what was visible 
looked ghastly. The bridge, on which 
we were standing, was otherwise deserted. 
If there is one thing I detest more than 
another, it is a scene, and I felt certain 
my companion was meditating suicide. 
Here was a fresh experience which I did 
not desire. I should say I spent possibly 
thirty seconds in making up my mind to 
do nothing. Why should I strive to 
rescue a life, when the owner thereof, 
after mature consideration, has doubtless 
decided that it is not worth having ? I 
have always felt great commiseration for 
the rescued suicide. We are a strange 
people, quite contented to let the lover of 
life die of starvation ; but if the unfortu¬ 
nate, to whom life is a curse, wishes to 
depart in peace, we are up in arms. ‘‘Not 
a bit of it, my friend,” we seem to 
say; “you have made your bed, and if 
it is a thorny one, so much the more is 
it our duty to see that you lie upon it.” 
Therefore do we look after such with 
care, feed them on the bread and water of 
affliction, and, when they have received a 
homily from the magistrate, deliver them 
over to their friends, if they have any, to 
torture. 

Influenced by such thoughts, I decided, 
as before said, to pass by on the other 
side, and (as is usually the case when I 
make up my mind to anything) I did 
exactly the reverse. I walked up to the 
girl, who did not notice, or pretended 
not to notice, my approach, and touched 
her on the shoulder. She did not do 
what I expected, though I am not quite 
sure what that was. She turned round 
and laughed in my face. I felt foolish, 
but, putting on a severe tone, said, 
“ What are you doing here ? ” 

Her answer was to the point, though 


uncivilly expressed: “What is that to 
you ? ” 

Feeling the justice of the retort, I 
apologised in these words: “Well, you 
see, I thought you were meditating a 
plunge, and as the water looks cold and 
dirty, and I am not a good swimmer, the 
thought of a bathe was not agreeable to 
me. Moreover, I have on a new suit of 
dress clothes, and times are bad.” 

The girl seemed pacified. “You’re a 
fool !” she said. “ Do I look like doing* 
anything so silly ? ” As she spoke she 
turned towards me. 

She did not. Her face, though still 
looking pallid in the combined light of the 
moon and gas-lamp, was fresh and bright, 
and, still more surprising, was free from 
paint or powder. Round her eyes and 
lips were lines of merry laughter ; nothing 
seemed artificial about her. I looked 
from her face to her clothing ; she had on 
a simple, rather badly made cloak, which 
entirely covered her dress. It was re¬ 
spectable, but not elegant. 

“ The deuce ! ” I exclaimed : “ who are 
you, and what brings you here alone? ” 

“lam happy,” she said, and sighed. 

My friends, and they ought to know, 
say that I am not a good man ; a few, 
who know me better, say that I am more 
fool than knave. My enemies declare 
that I am a lying devil. I have no doubt 
that the truth rests more or less with all 
of them. Of one thing I am certain—I 
am not prudent. It is wiser to be prudent 
than good, if you want to be respectable. 

Though the absurd idea passed through 
my mind that I loved this girl, it was 
borne in upon me—the devil laughed, 
without doubt, at my view of the matter 
—that I would sooner go down headlong 
into the dirty river than do this happy child 
harm. Then I thought, and the thought 
is probably not as original as it appeared 
to me at the time, that if I went away and 
left her, others might come by who were 
less considerate. 
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‘‘Have you,” said I, “no one in this 
city to look after you ? ” 

“Rather!” she answered, looking up 
to the cloud-flecked, starlit heaven: “of 
course, I have God.” 

I literally shook ; there was something 
so strange in the way she said it. The 
tone was neither reverent nor flippant: 
she might have been speaking of her 
aunt or uncle. But there was more than 
this which gave me that strange feeling. 
It was the simple confidence, the com¬ 
monplace but uncommon faith expressed. 
After a moment I got my breath. 

“ I don’t mean in that way. Have you 
no living person to look after you ? ” I 
inquired. 

“ I fancy,” said she, “ he’s pretty well 
able to see to a small job like that. No, 
there’s no one else.” 

The words, written down, may appear 
either careless or irreverent; but they 
came to me, and they would have done so 
to any listener with no such interpre¬ 
tation. They were but the expression of 
uneducated, unquestioned conviction. 

I thought, “ My reputation is not over 
good, I must not strain the bands of 
custom beyond what they can bear, I had 
better go. ” But here again the peculiarity 
of my nature asserted itself. I always 
know what ought to be done, at least 
from the world’s standpoint, but almost 
invariably do the reverse, urged on by the 
whip of inclination. It would be a funny 
world if every one did the same ; but 
sometimes I doubt if it would be any 
the worse. There is much truth in these 
remarks of Emerson: “As we are, so 
shall we do—Use what language you 
will, you can never say anything but 
what you are—Society is a masked ball 
where every one hides his real character 
and reveals it in hiding.” One thing 
Emerson omits to mention, that, though 
our life is an open secret, we prefer our 
wives only to wear short frocks when 
their faces are shaded by transparent 
masks. 

Thus, leaning on the crutch Emerson 
had lent me, I disregarded opinion, as my 
next remark to the girl will show. 

“ Child,” said I, “you had better come 
with me, if you have neither home nor 
friends.” 

“ I’m not a fool,” she answered, and I 
thought the better of her. 

“You mistake me,” I explained. “I 
had no thought of evil; you cannot be 
left here to look after yourself in this vile 
town.” 


“ You mistake yourself,” she answered. 

‘ ‘ The devil is looking over your shoulder. ” 

She spoke so naturally that involun¬ 
tarily I turned to follow the direction of 
her eyes. Was it fancy, or was I under 
the influence of drink ? I saw a face grin 
horribly, and then vanish. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” she continued 
soothingly, as though speaking to a child ; 
“ there’s an angel there now.” 

I turned again, and there, looking down 
upon me, was a face, tender and sorrow¬ 
ful, yet oh ! how sweet to me, how full 
of tender recollection. It was the face of 
my dead mother. 

“ I will go with you,” said the girl ; 
“ while she is by you could not harm me.” 

Hardly knowing what I did, we 
started walking in the direction of my 
chambers. One by one the clocks from 
different steeples struck forth the mid¬ 
night hour as we went along the bridge. 
Neither of us spoke again for some time, 
then my companion said :— 

“ You seem surprised to see those 
faces ; don’t you know that there are 
always spirits floating about in the air ? 
I was talking to some of them when you 
came up.” 

Then my common sense came once 
more to the front and spoke severely to 
me. “You fool! ” it said; “did I not 
warn you to leave this girl alone ? You see 
she is mad, and a nice mess you’ve got 
yourself into. Hand her over to the 
authorities at once, and get to bed.” My 
common sense is, I have noticed, usually 
assisted by circumstances. At that moment 
a policeman turned the corner. 

“ There’s your chance ! ” said common 
sense ; but still I hesitated, the opportunity 
passed, and we walked on together. 

She did not say another word till we 
came to my rooms. On reaching the 
house I opened the outer door with a 
latchkey, and we entered my sitting-room 
together. The place was to me almost 
ghastly. I lit a lamp, but somehow it 
did not make things look as they should 
have done. I am, for a bachelor, very 
well off, and my chambers are my pride. 
The fortune that is often spent on a large 
house has here been lavished in minia¬ 
ture. Each picture on the walls, each 
fitting, ornament, or piece of furniture, has 
been selected by me almost regardless of 
price, on account of its rarity, beauty, or 
excellence. These rooms are also perfect 
in their way, divided from the rest of the 
building, and complete with every modern 
convenience. Fortunately I had no one 
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staying with me; the servants, an old 
butler and his wife, had retired (as was 
their wont when I dined out) at some early 
hour. We were alone. The girl left me 
for a few minutes, during which time I 
got ready a little impromptu supper. Her 
return brought with it a new surprise. 
She had put aside her hat and the cloak 
which hitherto had quite hidden her dress. 
The change was startling. A pretty, 
badly dressed country girl had left me 
two minutes before. Now, in her place, 
stood a lovely girl, the same yet not the 
same. It was not the dress alone that 
made the difference, nor was it the bright 
glory of her fair w' v^y hair. There was 
something beyond nis, something which 
I cannot explain. It was an added re¬ 
finement, a new confidence and power, 
blended with a childlike trust which I had 
before noticed. To speak after the manner 
of the enthusiastic and youthful lover, she 
had become angelic. When she spoke, 
the transformation was more perfect, 
more entrancing*. Her voice had hitherto 
been soft and sweet in tone, but her 
manner of speech uneducated, if not 
common. Her voice was unaltered, but 
every word and intonation had now that 
pure and delicate refinement which is, 
alas! so rare, so indescribable, and, to 
the sensitive ear, so charming. 

Her dress, which was made of very 
light soft, fabric, resembled in colour the 
dark-blue sky of a summer night, and 
round her waist was a silver band, in 
shape like a crescent moon. Her neck 
and arms were bare, and, in contrast to 
the blue black o^ her dress, seemed 
almost to throw b > :k the light as it is 
thrown from alabaster. Her face was 
pale, yet touched with rather fitful colour, 
which seemed to change in degree with 
each emotion, and to be ever suited to 
each varied thought or expression. Her 
eyes were blue, but strangely dark, and 
at times the pupil and iris seemed to 
meet and leave a pervading blackness 
that was beautiful but painful to look 
at. 

I had for some time, I imagined, got 
past the stage when anything could sur¬ 
prise me, but this unexpected apparition, 
coming after my previous experience, 
upset my not too well-balanced nervous 
system. I looked at the gentle, earnest 
face, and laughed aloud. It was not that 
I felt any inclination to merriment ; I 
might just as well have disgraced myself 
by an exhibition of weeping, but I was 
constrained to fall in one way or the 


other by a new and overpowering im¬ 
pulse ; so on the spur of the moment I 
chose, for the sake of my manhood, the 
less manly course. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” my laugh echoed 
through the room. When I could recover 
sufficiently I looked up, and was sorry. 
There were tears in her eyes. I felt 
myself a beast. 

“What are you laughing at?” she 
said, and there was a tremble, half of 
pain and half of anger, in her voice. 

“To prevent crying!” I gulped out, 
still half choked with this hateful hysteri¬ 
cal sensation which had come over me. 

“Then why don’t you cry, if you want 
to ? ” said she. “ I hate people who can¬ 
not be natural ; no true friendship is 
possible between those who are ever busy 
spinning veils to hide their faces from 
each other.” 

“ But,” I answered, trying to justify 
myself, “ think how you upset me ! A 
country girl leaves the room, and, in two 
minutes, returns as a radiant visitant from 
some other world. Surely some excuse 
may be made for a mortal who has not 
yet become used to spiritualistic mani¬ 
festations ; but, joking apart, do not keep 
me any longer in the dark, but expound 
the riddle. Who or what are you— 
angel, devil, spirit, or woman ? ” 

“My name is Nema,” she answered. 
“ I can remember that, but very little 
else. I know, somehow, all about life, 
but I cannot remember having ever lived 
before to-night. I was busy trying to 
find out things when you came up.^ I 
will tell you what a voice said to me just 
before you came ; that is all I know. I 
can remember the words, they went like 
music :— 

“ ‘ Love in thy heart was pure, but found, 
alas 1 

No worthy home of rest wherein to dwell ; 
For trust and innocence how often pass 
The gateway that men deem must lead to 
Hell : 

God looks in pity on thee, he alone 
Who wrought thy curse shall for that curse 
atone. 

Weary of life, damned by no fault of thine. 
Madness in pity bore thy mind away, 

And cast thy body, now no fitting shrine 
Wherein thy soul might any longer stay. 
Into yon river whence, set once more free, 
Thou canst possess thy soul in liberty. 

Forgetful of the past thou now shalt bear 
The gathered wisdom then so dearly bought ; 
Go forth, seek love, nor need you now beware 
Man’s falsehood or his power, such strength 
is nought. 


SAW A FACE GRIN HORRIBLY 
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The pure fire granted thee shall burn to 
death 

Man’s grosser passion with its hallowing 
breath.’ 

Whilst the voice was speaking I looked 
down into the river, and there, floating 
in the moonlight, I saw the dead body 
of a girl, and when I looked in the 
glass just now I saw the same face and 
figure, the same cloak and hat ; so I took 
off the drowned girl’s things and found 
that I had on ‘ this dress, and, when I 
looked again, my face seemed changed, 
and though I was still like the poor dead 
girl, I was different, and I felt, oh ! so 
happy till I heard you laugh. Tell me, 
am I not beautiful ? You loved me 
before ; I knew it, for I could read your 
thoughts. Do you not love me more 
now than you did then ? ” 

While she had been speaking I felt a 
cold faint sensation stealing over me, and, 
reaching out my hand, I took a glass of 
wine and drank it off before I answered. 
Then, steeling my heart, I lied. 

I love you,” said I, trying to make 
my voice utter the falsehood with fervour, 

“ far, far better.” 

“Tell me,” she said, “ what you think 
love is.” Whilst speaking she came and 
knelt down by me, and looked up in my 
face with her dark eyes full of unspeakable 
passion. 

“ Love ? ” I said. “ W’ell—ah ! it’s 
not very easy to describe. It’s a sort of 
wanting to take some one into your arms — 
and longing to kiss—the lips—” I tried to 
stop ; I had no intention of saying any¬ 
thing of the kind ; but with her eyes on 
me I had to say, not what I wished, but 
what I thought ; she seemed to drag it 
out of me—the worst of me, the common¬ 
place, the animal. I had to go through 
with it to the end ; it did not seem to 
matter much that 1 was lowering myself 
in her estimation ; I felt that she had 
known all about me from the first. It 
was the horrible fact of having to put into 
words my true feelings, and see them as 
they were, while those pure eyes looked 
up into mine in pity and in wonder. 

“ We have the same word with different 
meanings,” she said, when I had finished. 
“I do not think I have any word for 
what you have described, nor do I think I 
understand it. I will tell you what I 
mean by love, and you shall tell me what 
you call it.—Your nature feels alone, 
incomplete, and you seem to be seeking 
something, yet know not what. At last 
some one comes into your life. Nature, 


the earth, the sky are changed ; you feel 
that the angels are speaking to you and 
telling of ahigher joy than earth can give, 
a joy which must be eternal. You know 
that in this power alone, it may be 
possible to draw heaven nearer, and for a 
moment to have a foretaste of true happi¬ 
ness. All thought of self passes away, all 
consideration for one’s own welfare is 
merged into the desire of self-sacrifice. 
Your life, or your death, becomes of little 
value beside the one absorbing fact—the 
eternity of love. Tell me, what do you 
call this ? ” 

I looked down upon that upturned face 
now flushed with enthusiasm. I tried to 
lie, but I could not. Then I answered :— 

“ Child, I know neither the passion you 
speak of, neither do I know its name, if 
name it has on earth ; but fain would I 
that you should teach me.” I put my 
arm round her waist and whispered, 
“Will you?” 

She shuddered, and her bare arm, on 
which my hand rested, seemed cold as ice. 

I drew back, frightened by the unnatural 
thrill that passed through me. 

“You are cold,” I continued, not 
waiting for her answer ; “ you have been 
standing too long in the night air. Drink 
this ! ” As I spoke I poured out a glass 
of wine and handed it to her. 

She shrank back, and a look of fear 
came into her eyes as she cried out :— 

“No, no! Look at it! How could 
you offer it, if you loved me ! See ! ” 

“ It is a grand wine,” I answered, “ one 
of the finest vintages ; the colour is like 
sparkling gold, tinted with rubies. The 
grapes were fully ripe that year, and 
though for so many years it has been still 
and motionless, yet a touch has given to 
it freedom and the dancing sparkle of 
youth.” 

“Can you not see,” she answered, 
“that the devil is breathing on it, and 
the bubbles leap up towards him and 
break when they feel his touch, and the 
ruby colour you boast of seems to me to 
be human blood. Listen ! I see some¬ 
thing reflected in the glass ! What can 
it be? A vision of the past? We are 
there, you and I, sitting together, side 
by side ; I seem younger, more childlike, 
and my eyes are turned to you with a look 
of love ; a love all-absorbing and trustful, 
and again you hand me that sparkling 
wine, but, alas ! I see no devil there. I 
take It, and drink. The taste seems 
strange to me, and Nature bids me stay. 
I put it down, having but sipped it—you 



I LOOKED AT THE GEXTLE EARNEST FACE, AND LAUGHED ALOUD. 
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are laughing and urging me on—I drink 
to please you. What would not a girl, 
with that light of love in her eyes, do for 
her lover’s sake? What thought has 
such an one of self, what confidence in 
those who lead her when she fancies them 
wise, true, and loving ? Look now at the 
girl’s face—my face—see how flushed it 
is, and you—look at yourself as you again 
All up her glass. Hell glares through 
your eyes ; the devils are dancing round 
you, but the spirit of the girl is going, is 
gone. An angel has borne it away in 
slumber.” 


victim out of sight. Know this, that 
God looks down upon you none the less, 
whether, in your Sunday garb of respect¬ 
ability, you bow in mockery before Him, 
or when, beneath the shades of night, you 
drive in double harness with the Devil 
down the path of selfishness to hell : and 
Satan paints you — paints you, line by 
line, till all men can read upon vour face 
the story of your life ; till little children 
unconsciously shrink from your touch ; 
and your presence, to the pure in heart, is 
as loathsome as a taint of corruption in 
the air they breathe.” 



‘‘ Slay,” I said, don’t talk like this, 
it is horrible. Besides, it is hardly right 
to speak in such a manner ; it is against 
the rules of life.” 

‘‘Right!” she replied, and her eyes 
flashed with scorn. “Right! You, in 
your world, have a strange God and a 
still stranger Devil ; for your God can¬ 
not see through the darkness, and your 
Devil is only feared when he stands be¬ 
neath the light. It is wrong to speak the 
truth plainly ; but it is harmless to break 
a loving and pure spirit, if (and it all lie's 
on the ‘ if’) you can hide the body of your 


Then suddenly she stopped speaking, 
her eyes fllled with tears, and she rose 
and stretched out her arms to me and 
cried :— 

“Bad though you are, heartless and 
cruel as you have been, I love you ! May 
God have mercy, and teach you what 
love is ! ” 

I went forward to take her in my arms, 
but as I did so a mist came before my 
eyes which I could not penetrate. When 
it cleared away, my arm was still round 
Nema; but now no longer radiant and 
beautiful : a new, a terrible transforma- 
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I TURNED AND LOOKED AT THE STILL FORM BESIDE ME. 


tion had taken place. Once more she that bright, soft, wavy hair—was still 
was wrapped in the cloak, as when I saw uncovered, but the wave was gone, the 
her standing on the bridge ; her hair— brightness vanished, it hung limp and 
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clamp about her now colourless face. 
My God ! what had happened? I strove 
to move, but seemed unable, and a 
shudder of cold, horrible pain passed 
through me. Then some one spoke :— 

“ He’s a-coming round ; but the girl— 
poor thing !—well, he might just as well 
not have risked his life ; she’s dead, and 
likely enough it’s for the best. Poor 
thing ! she’s scarce more than a child ; 
the devil’s set his mark on her over 
early.” 

What did it all mean ? Where was I ? 
I struggled once more, and looked round 
me. My room was gone ; I was lying 
near one of the electric lamps on the 
Embankment of the river. Two of the 
river police were standing by ; it was one 
of these who had just spoken. 

‘‘Where am I?” I asked, in a low 
voice that I should not have recognised 
as my own. 

“Don’t worry,” the man answered; 
“you’re all right now, but you’ve had 
a close shave, I can tell you—another 
quarter of a minute, and you’d have been 
as dead as the poor thing there you tried 
to save. It was a good thing for you we 
was handy like. I’d got my eye on the 
girl afore you came up. Says I, to my 
mate here, ‘ I bet that’s one of the suicide 
sort’ ; so we lay to on our oars. Most- 
wise these cases come to nothing ; they 


just looks over, waits a bit, and then 
don’t like it. Well, as soon as you come 
near (we could see it all quite plain in the 
moonlight) over she went, and there’s not 
many as would have had the pluck to do 
as you did. It was a fine sight to see the 
way you dived off that there height; but 
it was of no use—the poor thing struck 
the water all of a heap, and was killed, 
likely enough, afore you reached her. I 
suppose you was a bit stunned by the fall, 
for you hardly had hold of her afore you 
both went under ; but when we got you 
up at last you was holding on that tight 
to the girl that we could not part you, 
and had to git both into the boat to¬ 
gether—and it warn’t no easy work, 
neither.” 

I turned once more, and looked at the 
still form beside me. I was now fully 
conscious. My God, would that I had 
died before my eyes were opened !—be¬ 
fore I knew—before I could lay that 
curse to my own heart which I must 
always carry. For as I gazed at the girl 
in horror, I recognised the dead face, and 
knew that of me those words had been 
spoken which came unheeded in my 
drowning trance— 

“ He alone 

Who wrought thy curse shall for that curse 
atone.” 



By grant ALLEN. 

OUR WINGED HOUSE-FELLOWS. 


W E have been sitting this afternoon 
in the Big Drawing-room, enjoy¬ 
ing the view from its extensive windows. 
It is a spacious apartment for so small a 
house—about three acres large, with win¬ 
dows that open all round over miles of 
moorland. The carpet has aground-work 
of fallen pine-needles and green grass and 
bracken, irregularly threaded with a tiny 
pattern of brocaded flowers—yellow tor- 
mentil, white bedstraw,. golden stonecrop, 
red sheep-sorrel ; while by way of roof 
the room is covered by a fretted ceiling of 
interlacing fir-branches, through which 
one can catch at frequent intervals deep 
glimpses of a high and bright blue dome 
that overarches with its vast curve the 
entire Big Drawing-room. No finer 
throne-hall has any earthly king ; it is 
quite good enough for ourselves and our 
visitors. 

But as we leaned back in our easy- 
chairs—spring seats of brake, backed 
with a bole of red pine-bark—we gazed 
upward overhead through the gaps in 
the boughs, and saw our winged house- 
fellows, the black-and-white martins, 
sweeping round in long curves after flies 
in the sunshine. It was immensely pic¬ 
turesque for the martins and ourselves ; 
how the flies regard the question, I for¬ 
bear to inquire at the present juncture. 
We had lamb chops for lunch ; let him 
that is without sin among us—for ex¬ 
ample, the editor of the Vegeiaria^i Tivies 
—cast the first stone at the house-martins. 
For myself, I am too conscious of car¬ 


nivorous and other sinful tastes to cast 
stones at anybody. We are all human, 
say I, or at any rate vertebrate ; let us 
agree to take things with vertebrate 
toleration. 

The house-martins abide under the same 
roof with ourselves ; literally under the 
same roof, for their tiny mud nests cling 
close beneath the eaves of our two 
spare bed-rooms, familiarly known as the 
Maiden’s Bower and the Prophet’s Cham¬ 
ber—the last because it is most often 
inhabited by our friend the Curate, and 
furnished, after the scriptural precedent, 
with “a bed and a table and a stool 
and a candlestick “ Every luxury that 
wealth can afford,” said the Shunamite 
lady. “ Under oiir roof,” we say, when 
we speak of it ; but the house-martins 
think otherwise. “Goodness gracious,” 
I heard one of them twitter amazed to 
his wife the day we moved in for the first 
time to our newly-built cottage, “ how 
terribly inconvenient ! Here are some of 
those great nasty creatures, that walk so 
awkwardly erect, come to live in our 
house without so much as asking us. How 
they’ll frighten the children!” For to 
tell you the truth, they were here before 
us. They came while the builders were 
still occupied in giving those “ finishing 
touches ” which are never finished ; and 
they regarded our arrival as an unwarrant¬ 
able intrusion. I could tell it from the 
aggrieved tone in which they chirped and 
chattered ; “ Gross infringement of the 
liberty of the subject”; “In England, 
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every martin’s nest is called his castle ; 
'‘Was it for this our fathers fought and 
bled at Agincourt against the intrusive 
sparrows ? ”—and so forth ad I7ifi7ittui7i. 
But after a day or two, they cooled down 
and established a modus vivendt^ the terms 
of the concordat being that we mutually 
agreed to live and let live, they under the 
eaves, and we in the interior. Since then, 


For myself, I will admit, I just love the 
house-martins. They may be given to eating 
flies ; but what of that? the skylark him¬ 
self, Shelley’s skylark, Meredith’s skylark, 
affects a diet of worms, and nobody thinks 
one penny the worse of him. Even Juliet, 
I don’t doubt, ate lamb chops like the rest 
of us. Indeed, it happened to me a few 
mornings since, during some very hot 
weather, to be positively 
grateful for these in¬ 
sectivorous tastes on 
the part of our 
feathered fellow-citi¬ 
zens. We were sitting 
on the verandah, much 
tried by a plague of 
flies ; it was clear that 
“the blood of an 
Englishman ” attracted 
whole swarms of midges 
and other unwelcome 
visitors. As soon as 
the house-martins be¬ 
came aware of this 
fact, they drew nearer 
and nearer us in their 
long curves of flight, 
swooping down upon 
the insects attracted 


this arrangement has been so honourably 
carried out on both sides by the high 
contracting parties that the martins allow 
us to stand close under them on the garden 
terrace, and watch while they bring flies 
in their mouths to their callow young, 
which poke out their gaping mouths at 
the nest door to receive them. They know 
us individually, and return with punc¬ 
tuality and dispatch to their accustomed 
home each summer. But when strangers 
stand by, I notice that though the parent 
birds dart back to the nest with a mouth¬ 
ful of flies, they do not dare to enter it or 
to feed their young ; they turn hurriedly 
on the wing, three inches from the door, 
with a disappointed twitter, a sharp cheep 
of disgust, and won’t return to their cry¬ 
ing chicks, which strain their wide mouths 
and crane their necks to be fed, till the 
foreign element has been eliminated from 
the party. 


by our presence before they had time 
to arrive at the verandah. We sat 
quite still, taking no notice of the friendly 
birds’ manoeuvres ; till after awhile they 
mustered up courage to come close to our 
faces, flying so low and approaching us so 
boldly that we might almost have put out 
our hands and caught them. I am aware, 
of course, that the martins merely re¬ 
garded us from the selfish point of view, 
as fine bait for midges ; while we in 
return were glad to accept their services 
as vicarious flycatchers. But on what 
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else are most human societies founded 
save such mutual advantage ? And do 
we not often feel real friendship for those 
who serve us for hire well and faithfully ? 
In the midst of so much general distrust 
of man, I accept with gratitude the con¬ 
fidence of the house-martins. 

All members of the British swallow- 
kind are amply represented in and about 
our three acres. The common swallows 
breed under the thatched eaves of the 
ruined shed in the Frying Pan, and haw^k 
all day over the shallow trout stream that 
bickers down its middle. You can tell 
them on the wing by their very forked 
tail ; it is, I think, in part a distinguish¬ 
ing mark by which they recognise their 
own kind and discriminate it from the 
martins ; for the outer-tail feathers are 
particularly long and noticeable in the 
male birds ; whence I take them to be of 
the nature of attractive ornaments. At 
the beginning of the breeding season, too, 
the males assume a beautiful pinky blush 
on the lighter parts of the plumage, which 
may specially be observed as they turn 
flashing for a moment in bright April 
sunshine. The sand-martins, again, the 
engineers of their race, have excavated 
their long tunnelled nests in the crumbling 
yellow cliff that flanks the cutting on the 
high road opposite ; I love to see them 
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fly in with unerring aim at the narrow 
mouth as they return all agog from their 
aerial hunting expeditions on cool summer 
evenings. They are the smallest and 
dingiest of our swallows ; they have no 
sheeny blue-black plumage like their 
handsome cousins, but are pale brown 
above, and dirty white below^ The house- 
martin, last of all, can be recognised at 
once upon the wing by his conspicuous 
belt of pure white plumage, almost daz¬ 
zling in its brilliancy, which stretches in a 
band across the lower half of his back ; 
as he pirouettes on the wing, this badge 
of his kind gleams for a moment against 
the sky and then fades as if by magic. 
His shorter tail scarcely shows forked at 
a distance, but when you watch him at 
close quarters, it is delightful to observe 
how he broadens or narrows it as he flies, 
to steady and steer himself. In order fully 
to appreciate this point, however, you 
must have the quick keen eye of the born 
observer. As for the pure black swifts, 
those canonical birds that haunt the 
village steeple, they are not swallow's at 
all, but dark and long-winged northern 
representatives of the humming-birds and 
trogons. All these alike are summer 
migrants in England, for they can but 
come to us when insects on the wing are 
cheap and plentiful. 



THE DREAM OF ANSGARTUS. 

Reproduced by kind permission of the artist^ Air. Archie Macgregor. 






A HANDFUL OF GEMS. 

By EDWARD L. CUTTS. 


T he beautiful translucent colours, 
the durability and the rarity of pre¬ 
cious stones have attracted the admiration 
of men—and especially of women—from 
the earliest times of Egyptian and Baby¬ 
lonian civilisation. At a very early period 
the art of engraving them was introduced. 
In those days every man used a seal; and 
people who could afford it procured a 
precious stone engraved in intaglio with 
some device as his seal. Artists of the 
highest order took kindly to this minia¬ 
ture sculpture on a precious and inde¬ 
structible material, and produced not only 
original designs but also copies of the most 
famous statues of deities and heroes, and 
the most popular works of the great sculp¬ 
tors, on a surface the size of a filbert, and 
with a technical skill hardly inferior to that 
of the great sculptors whose works they 
copied. A fine gem, therefore, combines 
beautiful and precious material, with the 
highest art, in the smallest compass, and 
is practically indestructible. At periods of 
great luxury and refinement there has 
been a rage for them. Roman Emperors 
and Renaissance Italian princes made 
great collections of them ; and in 
modern times national museums have 
contended for the possession of these 
exquisite treasures. 

The British Museum possesses about 
2,000 of them. They are freely open to 
the curious public. To the few who are 
capable of appreciating them, the mere 
cursory inspection of the collection is an 
epoch in their aesthetic education. The 
man of taste will do well to become the 
possessor of the finest examples of them, 
which he may do at the cost of a few shil¬ 
lings. For let it be understood, that in the 
case of the intaglios the gem is simply a 
mould for making casts ; and the cast is 
the finished presentation of the artist’s 
idea. By the by, why does not the British 
Museum, or the South Kensington 
Museum—it is more in its line of things 
—make a collection of casts of all the 
fine gems from all the collections ? 

Photography gives the only adequate 
134. November, 1894. 


representation of the casts, and is cap¬ 
able of making these beautiful works of 
art known to all the world. Here are a 
few from the British Museum collection. 
They are all of the best periods of Greek 
and Roman art extending from about 
400 B.c. to the decline of Roman art; 
and they are selected as among the finest 
specimens of their period. 

No. I is a cornelian, known as the 
“ Woodhouse ” gem, because once in the 
collection of a gentleman of that name. 
Its date is probably early in the fifth cen¬ 
tury B.C., and it is one of the finest—per¬ 
haps the very finest—example of Greek 
gem engraving which has come down to 
us. The subject is a youthful figure, 
seated, playing upon a harp of archaic 
triangular shape. It admirably reflects, 
with a little severity, the style of the 
famous sculpture of the Parthenon 
frieze. 

No. 2 js an archaic example of a rather 
large class of subject, on which a lion is 
represented as attacking cattle or deer. 

We get a series of subjects of Greek 
and Roman mythology. No. 3 is a head 
of Zeus, noble in conception and of 
the highest skill of execution. No. 4 
is a noble head of Apollo wearing the 
chlamys; the symbols in front of him 
are the bow and arrow. No. 5 is 
identified as a head of Herakles by 
the symbol of the club introduced be¬ 
hind ; but it is probably the portrait of 
some Greek prince, and might be of 
Philip of Macedon himself in the charac¬ 
ter of Hercules. The stone is a large 
and beautiful blue beryl, and the engrav¬ 
ing is worthy of the precious stone. The 
style of art is the purest Greek, and of 
the highest exc'ellence. The inscription 
PNAIOC is of later date, and probably 
indicates that the gem had belonged to 
one of the family of the Scipios with 
whom Gnaeus was a frequent prenomen. 
No. 6 is a head of Esculapius in the best 
style of Greek art ; the dignified expres¬ 
sion of the features and the masterly 
treatment of the hair and beard are 
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admirable. The gem Is a famous one; it 
belonged to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and in 
later times to Voltaire. There was no 
portraiture In Greek gems before Alex¬ 
ander the Great. No. 7, Socrates, and 
No. 8, Plato, are therefore not contem¬ 
porary, but they are probably of not 
much later date, and may be copied from 


inferior in style and defective in subtle in¬ 
dication of character. It may be a work 
of later date. It might even be of the 
time of Augustus, who is known to have 
used a head of Alexander as a seal. No. 
10, a very fine head, with a bandeau, ter¬ 
minating in front with horns, and with 
the letters 2EAE beneath, would seem 



NO 14.—CAMEO OF AUGUSTUS. 


authentic contemporary monuments. 
Alexander gave to Pyrgoteles the exclu¬ 
sive right of engraving his portrait. No. 
9 is a fine portrait of Alexander as Helios, 
notable for clearness and vivacity of ex¬ 
pression ; but compared with the marble 
head of Alexander in the British Museum, 
which is admitted to be the best-known 
portrait of the great conqueror, this is 


from these indications to be Seleucus, the 
general of Alexander, who founded the 
Syrian monarchy, but that the face does 
not resemble his coins. 

The gems afford a gallery of por¬ 
traits of the notable persons of the 
early Roman Empire, of which a few 
are here given as specimens. No. ii 
is a very fine head of Julius Caesar, 
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No. 12 of M. J. Brutus, No. 13 of 
Hadrian. 

The carving of designs in relief upon 
precious stones was practised at a very 
early date, but did not become general 
till about the fourth century b.c. 
Onyx, sardonyx, and nicolo were the 
stones most used for these cameos, having 
layers of different colours, which the en¬ 
graver ingeniously used for different parts 
of his design. 

No. 14 is the famous cameo of Augus¬ 
tus, one of the most remarkable of Roman 
gems. It is carved in sardonyx of three 
layers of colour. The subject is Augus¬ 
tus, his bust covered with the ^gis. 
The face is in pearly white, the hair and 


^gis in shades of drab and brown. 
Originally the hair was bound with a 
laurel wreath. At a subsequent period 
this wreath was turned into a jewelled 
diadem, possibly to convert the Augus¬ 
tus into a Constantine ; at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the present 
cameos and jewels were inserted to re¬ 
place the originals which were lost. 

No. 15 is a head of Medusa in half re¬ 
lief carved in a dark amethyst two-and- 
a-half inches in diameter. There is 
nothing to compete with it in splen¬ 
dour of material, grandeur of style, and 
excellence of workmanship ; it was prob¬ 
ably intended to ornament the imperial 
cuirass. 



NO. 15.—MEDUSA. 



Sympathy. a. e. Manly. 







LITTLE BETTY’S KITTEN TELLS HER STORY/ 

By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 



AM Betty’s kitten 

—at least I was 

Betty’s kitten once. 
That was more 
than a year 
ago. lam 
not a kit¬ 
ten now, 
am a 
little cat, 
and I 
have 
grown 
serious, 
and think 
^ a great deal 

as I sit 

on the hearth-rug, looking at the fire 
and blinking my eyes. I have so much 
to think about that I even stop to ponder 
things over when I am lapping my milk 
or washing my face. I am very careful 
about lapping my milk. I never upset 
the saucer. Betty told me I must not. 
She used to talk to me about it when she 
gave me my dinner. She said that only 
untidy kittens were careless. She liked 
to see me wash my face, too, so I am 
particular about that. It is always Betty 
I am thinking about when I sit on the 
rug and blink at the fire. Sometimes I 
feel so puzzled and so anxious that if her 
mamma or papa are sitting near I look 
up at them and say— 

“ M^Q-aiow ? Jfee-aiow ? ” 


But they do not seem to understand 
me as Betty did. Perhaps that is because 
they are grown-up people and she was a 
little girl. But one day her mamma said : 

“ It sounds almost as if she were asking 
a question.” 

I was asking a question. I was asking 
about Betty. I wanted to know when 
she was coming back. 

I know where she came from, but I do 
not know where she is gone, or why she 
went. She usually told me things, but 
she did not tell me that. I never knew 
her to go away before. I wish she had 
taken me with her. I would have kept 
my face and paws very clean and never 
have upset my milk. 

I said I knew where she came from. 
She came from behind the white rose-bush 
before it began to bloom, and when it 
had nothing but glossy green leaves and 
tight little buds on it. 

I saw her! My eyes had only been 
open about two weeks, and I was lying 
close to my mother in our bed under the 
porch that was round the house. It was 
a nice porch with vines climbing over it, 
and I had been born under it. We were 
very comfortable there, but my mother was 
afraid of people. She was afraid lest they 
might come and look at us. She said I 
was so pretty that they would admire me 
and take me away. That had happened to 
two or three of my brothers and sisters be¬ 
fore their eyes had opened, and it had made 


^ Copyright for Great Britain and the Colonies by Frances Hodgson Burnett and Frederick Warne and 
Co., London. 

135. December, 1894. 
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my mother nervous. She said the same 
thing- had happened before when she had 
had families quite as promising, and 
many of her lady friends had told her 
that it -continually happened to them¬ 
selves. They said that people com¬ 
ing and looking at you when you had 
kittens was a sort of epidemic. It 
always ended in your losing children. 


I EVEN STOP TO PONDER THINGS OVER . 

WASHING MY FACE. 

She talked to me a great deal about it. 
She said she felt rather less nervous after 
my eyes were opened because people did 
not seem to want you so much after your 
eyes were opened. There were fewer 
disappearances in families after the first 
nine days. But she told me she preferred 
that I should not be intimate with people 
who looked under the porch, and she was 
very glad when I could use my legs and 
get farther under the house when any one 
bent down and said, “Pussy! pussy!” 
She said I must not get silly and flattered 
and intimate even when they said, “ Pretty 
pussy, poo’ ’ittle kitty puss ! ” She said 
it might end in trouble. 

So I was very cautious indeed when I 
first saw Betty. I did not intend to be 
caught, but I was not so much afraid as 
I should have been if she had not been so 
very little and so pretty. 


Not very long before she went away 
she said to me one day when we were in 
the swing together, 

“ Kitty, I am nearly five o’clock ! ” 

So when she came from behind the white 
rose-bush perhaps she was four o’clock. 

I shall never forget that morning. It 
was such a beautiful morning. It was in 
the early spring, and all the world seemed 
to be beginning 
to break into 
buds and blos¬ 
soms. There were 
pink and white 
flowers on the 
trees, and there 
was such a deli¬ 
cious smell when 
one sniffed a 
little. Birds were 
chirping an d 
singing, and 
every now and 
then darting a- 
cross the garden. 
Flowers were 
coming out of 
the ground, too, 
they were bloom¬ 
ing in the garden 
beds and among 
the grass, and 
it seemed quite 
natural to see a 
new kind of 
flower bloom out 
on the rose-bush, 

. . WHEN I AM which had no 

flowers on it 
then because the 
season was too early. I was such a 
young kitten that I thought the little face 
peeping round the green bush was a 
flower. But it was Betty, and she was 
peeping at me ! She had such a pink 
bud ot a mouth and such pink soft cheeks, 
and such large eyes, just like the velvet 
of a pansy blossom ! She had a tiny pink 
frock and a tiny white apron with frills, 
and a pretty white muslin hat like a 
frilled daisy ; and the soft wind made the 
curly soft hair falling over her shoulder as 
she bent forward sway as the vines sway. 

“ Mother ! ” I whispered, “ what kind 
of a flower is that ? I never saw one 
before.” 

She looked and began to be quite 
nervous. 

“Ah, dear! ah, dear!” she said, “it 
is not a flower at all, it is a person, and 
she is looking at you ! ” 
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“ Ah, mother ! ” I said, can it be 

a person when it is not half as high as 
the rose-bush ! And it is such pretty 
colours. Do look again.” 

“It is a child-person,” she said, “and 
I have heard they are sometimes the worst 
of all—though I don’t believe they take 
so many away at a time.” The little face 
peeped farther round the green of the 
rose-bush and looked prettier and prettier. 
The pink frock and white frills began to 
show themselves a little more. 

“ Get behind me,” said my mother, and 
I began to shrink back. 

Ah, how often I have wondered since 
then why I did not know in a minute that 
it was Betty—just Betty ! It seemed so 
strange that I did not know it without 
being told. She came nearer and nearer, 
and her cheeks seemed to grow pinker and 
pinker, and her eyes bigger and bigger. 
Suddenly she gave a little jump and 
began to clap her hands and laugh. 

“Ah,” she said, “it is a little kitty. 
It is surely a little kitty.” 

“ Oh, my goodness ! ” said my mother. 
“ Fts—fts—ftss ! Ffttss—ffttssss ! ” 

I could not 
help feeling as if 
it was rather 
rude of her, 
but she was so 
frightened. 

But Betty did 
not seem to 
mind it at all. 

Down she went 
on her little 
knees on the 
grass, bending 
her head down 
to peep under 
the porch until 
her cheek touch¬ 
ed the green 
blades and her 
heap of curls 
lay on the but- 
t e r c u p s and 
daisies. 

“ Oh, you 
little kitty ! ” 
she said. “ Pretty pussy, pussy, puss ! 
Kitty—kitty ! Poo ’ittle" kitty. I won’t 
hurt you ! ” 

She made a movement as if she were 
going to put out her dimpled hand to 
stroke me, but a side window opened, 
and I heard a voice call to her— 

“ Betty, Betty ! ” it said, “ you mustn’t 
put your hand under there. The pussy is 


frightened, and it makes her cross, and 
she might scratch you. Don’t try to 
stroke her, dearie.” 

She turned her bright little face over 
her shoulder. 

“ I won’t hurt her, mamma,” she said. 
“ I surely, surely won’t hurt her. She 
has such a pretty kitty ; come and look 
at it, mamma ! ” 

“ Ffttssss-ss ! ” said my mother. 
“ More coming ! Grown-ups this time ! ” 

“ I don’t believe they will hurt us,” I 
said. “The little one is such a pretty 
one.” 

“ You know nothing about it,” said my 
mother. 

But they did not hurt us. They were 
as gentle as if they had been kittens them¬ 
selves. The mother came and bent 
down by Betty’s side and looked at us 
too, but they did nothing which even 
frightened us. And they talked in quite 
soft voices. 

“You see she is a wild little pussy,” 
the mother said. “ She must have been 
left behind by the people who lived here 
before we came, and she has been living 


all by herself, and eating just what she 
could steal—or perhaps catching birds. 
Poor little cat ! And now she is frightened 
because evidently some of her kittens 
have been stolen from her, and she wants 
to protect this one.” 

“ But if I don’t frighten her,” said 
Betty, “ if I keep coming to see her and 
don’t hurt her, and if I bring her some 



SHE SAID SHE FELT RATHER LESS NERVOUS AFTER MY EYES WERE OPEN. 
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milk and some bits of meat, won’t she get 
used to me, and let her kitten come out 
and play with me after a while ? ” 

“Perhaps she will,” said the mother. 
“Poor pussy, puss, pussy, pretty 
pussy ! ” 

She said it in such a coaxing voice that 
I quite liked her, and then Betty began 
to coax too, and she was so sweet and so 


like a kitten herself that I could scarcely 
help going a trifle nearer to her, and I 
found myself saying “ Mee-ow ” quite 
softly in answer. 

And from that time we saw her every 
day ever so many times. She seemed 
never tired of trying to make friends with 
us. The first thing in the bright morn¬ 
ings we used to hear her pretty child voice 
and see her pretty child face. She used 
to bring saucers of delightful milk to us 
two or three times a day. And she always 
was so careful not to frighten us. She 
would just call us, “ Pretty, pretty pussy ; 
pretty kitty puss ! ” in a voice as soft as 
silk, and then she would put the saucer of 
milk near us and go away behind the rose¬ 
bush and let us drink in comfort and 
peace. 

We thought at first that she went back 
to the house when she set the saucer 
down ; but after a few days, when we were 
beginning to be rather less afraid, we 
found out that she just hid behind the rose¬ 
bush and peeped at us through the 
branches. I saw her pink cheeks and big 


soft pansy eyes one day, and I told my 
mother. 

“Well, she is a well-behaved child- 
person,” mother said. “ I sometimes 
begin to think she does not mean any 
harm.” 

I was sure of it. Before I had lapped 
three saucers of milk I had begun to love 
her a little. 

A few days later she 
just put the saucer 
down near us and 
stepped softly away, 
but stood right by the 
rose-bush Avithout hid¬ 
ing behind it. And she 
said, “ Pretty pussy— 
pussy ! ” so sweetly 
without moving to¬ 
wards us, that even my 
mother began to have 
confidence in her. 

About that time I 
began to think it would 
be nice to creep out 
from under the house 
and get to know her 
a little better. It 
looked so pleasant and 
sunshiny out on the 
grass, and she looked 
so sunshiny herself. 1 
did like her voice so, 
and I did like a ball 
I used to see her play¬ 
ing with ; and when she bent down to 
look under the porch and her curls show¬ 
ing, I used to feel as if I should like to 
jump out and catch at them with my 
claws. There never was anything as 
pretty as Betty, or anything which looked 
as if it might be so nice to play with. 

“ I wish you would like me and come 
out and play, kitty,” she used to say to 
me sometimes. “ I do so like kitties ! I 
never hurt kitties. I’ll give you a ball of 
string.” 

There was a fence not far from the 
house, and it had a sort of ledge on top, 
and it was a good deal higher than Betty’s 
head—because she was so very little. 
She was quite a little thing—only four 
o’clock. 

So one morning I crept out from under 
my porch and jumped on to the top of 
that fence, and I was there when she 
came again to peep and say, “Pretty 
pussy.” When she caught sight of me 
she began to laugh and clap her little 
hands and jump up and down. 

“Oh, there’s the kitty,” she said. 



PUSSY IS FRIGHTENED AND IT MAY MAKE HER CROSS. 
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‘‘There’s my kitty. It has come out its 
own self. Kitty—kitty ; pretty, pretty 
kitty ! ” 

She ran to me, and stood beneath me 
looking up with her eyes shining and her 
pink cheeks full of dimples. She could 
not reach me, but she was so happy 
because I had come out that she could 
scarcely stand still. She coaxed and 
called me pretty names, and stood on her 
tip-toes stretching her short arm and 
dimpled hand to try to see if I would let 
her touch me. 

“ I won’t pull you down, pussy,” she 
said, “I only want to stroke you. Oh, 
you pretty kitty ! ” 

And I looked down at her and said 
“ meeiou ” gently, just to tell her that I 
wasn’t very much afraid now, and that 
when I was a little more used to being 
outside instead of under the house, 
perhaps I would play with her. 

“ Mee-iaou ! ” I said, and I even put out 
one paw as if I was going to give her a 
pat, and she danced up and down for 

joy- 

My dear little Betty ! I wish I could 
see her again. I cannot understand why 
she should go away when I loved her so 
much—and when everybody loved her so 
much. 

Oh, how happy we were when I came 
down from the fence. I did it in three 
days. She brought some milk and 
coaxed me,, and then she put it on the 
grass close to the fence and moved away 
a few steps and looked at me with such a 
pretty imploring look in her pansy eyes 
that suddenly I made a little leap down 
and stood on the grass and began to lap 
the milk and even to purr ! That was the 
beginning. From that time we played 
together always. And oh, what a de¬ 
lightful playmate Betty was ! And such 
a conversationalist! She was not a child 
who thought you must not talk to a 
kitten because it could not talk back. 
She had so many things to tell me and to 
show me. And she showed me ever}-- 
thing and explained it all too. She had a 
playhouse in a box in a nice grassy, shady 
place, and she told me all about it and 
showed me her teacups and her dolls, and 
we had tea-parties with bits of real cake 
and tiny cups with flowers on them. 

“They don’t hold much milk, kitty,” 
she said ; “ but it’s a dolls’ tea-party, so 
you must pretend, and I’ll give you a big 
saucerful afterwards.” 

I pretended as hard as ever I could, 
and it was a beautiful party, though I did 


not like the Sunday Doll, because she 
looked proud, and as if she thought 
kittens were too young. The Every-day 
Doll was much nicer, though her hair 
was a little tufty and she was cracked. 

How Betty did enjoy herself that lovely 
sunny afternoon we had the first tea-party 
in the playhouse ! How she laughed and 
talked and ran backwards and forwards 
to her mamma for the cups of milk and 
bits of cake ! I ran after her every time, 
and she was as happy as a little bird. 

“See how the kitty likes me now, 
mamma,” she said. “Just watch ; it runs 
every time I run. It isn’t afraid of me 
the leastest bit! Isn’t it a pretty kitty ? ” 

I never left her when I could help it. 
She was such fun. She was a child who 
danced about and played a great deal, 
and I was a kitten who liked to jump. 
We ran about and played with balls, and 



V 

JUST HID BEHIND THE ROSE-BUSH AND PEEPED 
AT US THROUGH THE BRANCHES. 

we used to sit together in the swing. I 
did not like the swing very much at first, 
but I was so fond of Betty that I learned 
to enjoy it because she held me on her 
knee and talked. She had such a soft 
cosy lap and such soft arms, that it was 
delightful to be carried by her. She was 
very fond of carrying me about, and she 
liked me to lay my head on her shoulder 
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so that, she could touch me with her 
cheek ! My pretty little Betty, she loved 
me so ! 

She used to show me the flowers in the 
garden, and tell me which ones were 
going to bloom and what colour they 
would be. We were very much interested 
in all the flowers, but we cared most 
about the white rose-bush. It was so 
big and we were so little, that we could 
sit under it together, and we were always 
trying to count the little hard green buds, 
though there were so many that we never 
counted half of them. Betty could only 


ing in the grass and watching the white 
rose-bush to see how the buds were 
growing. Perhaps it was a long time, 
but I was only a kitten, and I was too 
frisky to know about time. But I grew 
faster than the rose-buds did. Betty said 
so ! But oh, how happy we were ! If it 
could only have lasted perhaps I might 
never have grown sober and sat by the 
fire thinking so much. 

One afternoon we had the most beauti¬ 
ful play we had ever had. We ran after 
the ball, we swung together. Betty knelt 
down on the grass and shook her curly 



“ it’s a dolls’ tea-party, so you must pretend.” 


count up to ten, and all we could do was 
to keep counting ten over and over. 

“These little buds will grow so big 
soon,” she used to say, “ that they will 
burst, and then there will be roses, and 
more roses, and we will make a little 
house under here and have a tea-party.” 

We were always going to look at that 
rose-bush, and sometimes, when we were 
playing and jumping, Betty would think 
she saw a bud beginning to come out, 
and we would both run. 

I don’t know how many days Vve were 
so happy together playing ball and jump- 


hair so that I could catch at it with my 
paws, we had a tea-party on the box, and 
when it was over we went to the rose¬ 
bush and found a bud beginning to be a 
rose. It was a splendid afternoon ! 

After we had found the bud beginning 
to be a rose we sat down together under 
the rose-bush. Betty sat on the thick 
green grass, and 1 lay comfortably on her 
soft lap and purred. 

“ We have jumped so much that I am 
a little tired, and I feel hot,” she said. 
“ Are you tired, kitty ? Isn’t it nice under 
the rose-bush ? and won’t it be a beautiful 
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place for a tea-party when all the white 
roses are out ? Perhaps there will be some 
out to-morrow. We’ll come in the morn¬ 
ing and see ! ” 

Perhaps she was more tired than she 
knew. I don’t think she meant to go to 
sleep, but presently her 
head began to droop 
and her eyes to close, 
and in a little while she 
sank down softly and 
was quite gone. 

I left her lap and 
crept up close to the 
breast of her little white 
frock, and curled up in 
her arm and lay and 
purred and looked at 
her while she slept. 

I did so like to look at 
her. She was so pretty 
and pink and plump, 
and she had such a lot 
of soft curls. They were 
crushed under her warm 
cheek and scattered on 
the grass. I played 
with them a little while 
she lay there, but I did 
it very quietly, so that 
I should not disturb 
her. 

She was lying under 
the white rose-bush, 
still asleep, and I was 
curled up against her 
breast watching her, 
when her mamma came 
out with her papa and 
they found us. 

“ Oh, how pretty ! ” the mamma said. 
“ What a lovely little picture ! Betty and 
her kitten asleep under the white rose¬ 
bush, and just one rose watching over 
them. I wonder if Betty saw it before 
she dropped off. She has been looking 
at the buds every day to see if they were 
beginning to be roses.” 

“She looks like a rose herself,” said 
her papa, “but it is a pink one. How 
‘rosy she is ! ” 

He picked her up in his arms and 
carried her into the house. She did not 
waken, and as I was not allowed to sleep 
with her, I could not follow, so I stayed 
behind under the rose-bush myself a little 
longer before I went to bed. When I 
looked at the buds I saw’ that there were 
several with streaks of white showing 
through the green, and there were three 
that I was sure would be roses in the 


morning, and I knew how happy Betty 
would be and how she would laugh and 
dance when she saw them. 

I often hear people saying to each other 
that they should like to understand the 
strange way I have of suddenly saying 


“ Meeiaou ! mee-iaou ! ” as if I was cry¬ 
ing. It seems strange to me that they 
don’t know what it means. I always find 
myself saying it when I remember that 
lovely afternoon when we played so 
happily and Betty fell asleep under the 
rose-bush, and 1 thought how pleased she 
would be when she came out in the 
morning. 

I can’t help it. Everything was so 
different from what I had thought it would 
be. Betty never came out in the morning. 
Oh dear ! oh dear ! she never came out 
again ! 

I got up early enough myself, and it 
was a beautiful, beautiful morning. There 
was dew on the grass and on the flowers, 
and the sun made it sparkle so that it 
was lovely to look at. I did so want 
Betty to see it. I ran to the white rose¬ 
bush, and sure enough there were four or 


I WENT OUT IN THE GARDEN, AND SAT UNDER THE 
ROSE-BUSH. 
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five roses—such white roses and with 
such sparkling drops of dew on them. 

I ran back to the house and called to 
Betty as I always did. I wanted her to 
come. 

But she did not come ! She was not 
even at breakfast eating her bread and 
milk. I looked for her everywhere except 
in her bedroom. Her bedroom door was 
closed, and I could not get in. 

And though I called and called, nobody 
seemed to take any notice of me. Some¬ 
how something seemed to be the matter. 
The house was even quieter than usual, 
but I felt as if every one was busy and in 
trouble. I kept asking and asking where 
Betty was, but nobody would answer me. 
Once I went to her closed bedroom door 
and called her there, and told her about 
the white roses, and asked her why she 
did not come out. But before I had really 
finished telling her my feelings were quite 
hurt by her papa. He came and spoke 
to me in a way that was not kind. 

‘‘Go away, kitty,” he said. “Don’t 
make such a noise, you will disturb 
Betty.” 

I went away waving my tail. I went 
out into the garden and sat under the 
rose-bush. As if I could disturb Betty ! 
As if Betty did not always want me ! She 
wanted me to sleep with her in her 
little bed, but her mamma would not let 
me. 

But—ah ! how could I believe it—she 
did not come out the next day, or the 
next, or even the next. It seemed as if I 
should go wild. People can ask questions, 
but a little cat is nothing to anybody 
unless to some one like Betty. She 
always understood my questions and 
answered them. 

In the house they would not answer 
me. They were always busy and troubled. 
It did not seem like the same house. 
Nothing seemed the same. The garden 
was a different place. In the playhouse 
the Sunday Doll and the Every-day Doll 
sat and stared at the tea-things we had 
used that happy afternoon at the party. 
The Sunday Doll sat bolt upright and 
looked prouder than ever, as if she felt 
she was being neglected ; but the Every¬ 
day Doll lopped over as if she had grieved 
her strength away because Betty did not 
come. 

I had made up my mind at the first tea- 
party that I would never speak to the 
Sunday Doll, but one day I was so lonely 
and helpless that I could not help it. 

“ Oh dear ! ” I meeiaoued. “ Oh dear ! 


Do you know anything about Betty ? Do 
you— do you ? ” 

And that heartless thing only sat up 
and stared at me and never answered, 
though the tears were streaming down my 
nose. 

What could a poor little cat do ? I 
looked and looked everywhere but I could 
not find her. I went round the house and 
round the house and called in every room. 
But they only drove me out, and said I 
made too much noise, and never under¬ 
stood a word I said. 

And the white rose-bush—it seemed as 
if it would break my heart. “ There will 
be more roses, and more roses ” Betty 
had said, and every morning it was com¬ 
ing true. I used to go and sit under it, 
and I had to count ten over and over and 
over, there were so many. It was such a 
great rose-bush that it looked at last like 
a cloud of snow-white bloom. And Betty 
had never seen it. 

“Ah, Betty, Betty!” I used to cry 
when I had counted so many tens that I 
was tired. “Oh, do come and see how 
beautiful it is, and let us have our tea-party ! 
Oh, White rose-bush, where is she?” 
They drove me out of the house so many 
times that I had no courage, but one 
morning the white rose-bush was so 
splendid that I made one desperate effort. 
I went to the bedroom door and rubbed 
against it and called with all my strength, 

“ Betty, if you are there—Betty, if you 
love me at all, oh, speak to me and tell 
me what I have done ! The white rose¬ 
bush has tens and tens and tens of flowers 
upon it. It is like snow. Don’t you care 
about it? Oh, do come out and see! 
Betty, Betty, I am so lonely for you, and 
I love you so ! ” 

And the door actually opened, and her 
mamma stood there looking at me with 
great tears rolling down her cheeks. She 
bent down and took me in her arms and 
stroked me. 

“Perhaps she will know it,” she said 
in a low strange voice to some one in the 
room. She turned and carried me into 
the bedroom, and I saw that it was Betty’s 
papa she had spoken to. 

The next instant I sprang out of her 
arms on to the bed. Betty was there— 
my Betty ! 

It seemed as if I felt myself lose my 
senses. My Betty ! I kissed her, and 
kissed her, and kissed her ! I rubbed her 
little hands, her cheeks, her curls, I kissed 
her and purred and cried. 

“Betty,” said her mamma, “Betty, 
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darling, don’t you know your own little 
kitty ? ” 

Why did not she ? Why did she not ? 
Her cheeks were hot and red, her curls 
were spread out over the pillow, her pansy 
eyes did not seem to see me, and her 
little head moved drearily to and fro. 

Her mamma took me in her arms again, 
and as she carried me out of the room 
her tears fell on me. 

‘‘She does not know you, kitty,” she 


would try to be patient and stay there and 
watch them until Betty came to see. 
But two or three days after, in the fresh 
part of the morning, when everything 
was loveliest, her mamma came out walk¬ 
ing slowly straight towards the bush. 
She stood still a few moments and looked 
at it, and her tears fell so fast that they 
were like dew on the white roses as she 
bent over. She began to gather the 
prettiest buds and blossoms one by one. 



BETTY WAS THERE—MY BETTY. 


said. “ Poor kitty, you will have to go 
away.” 

I cannot understand it. I sit by the 
fire and think and think, but I cannot un¬ 
derstand. She went away after that, and 
I never saw her again. 

I have never felt like a kitten since that 
time. 

I went and sat under the white rose¬ 
bush all day, and slept there all night. 

The next day there were more roses 
than ever, and I made up my mind that I 


Her tears were falling all the time, so that 
I wondered how she could see what she 
was doing; but she gathered until her 
arms and her dress were full—she gathered 
every one! And when the bush was 
stripped of all but its green leaves I gave 
a little heart-broken cry—because they 
were Betty’s roses, and she had so loved 
them when they were only hard little buds, 
and she looked down and saw me, and 
oh ! her tears fell then, not like dew, but 
like rain. 

“Betty,” she said, “kitty, Betty has 
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gone—where—where there are roses— 
always ! ” 

And she went slowly back to the house, 
with all my Betty’s white roses heaped 
up in her arms. She never told me where 
my Betty had gone—no one did. And 
no more roses came out on the bush. I 
sat under it and watched because I hoped 
it would bloom again. 

I sat there for hours and hours, and at 
last, while I was waiting, I saw something 
strange. People had been going in and 
out of the house all morning. They kept 
coming and bringing flowers, and when 
they went away most of them had tears 
in their eyes. And in the afternoon there 
were more than there had been in the 
morning. I had got so tired that I forgot 
and fell asleep. I don’t know how long I 
slept, but I was awakened by hearing 
many footsteps going slowly down the 
garden walk towards the gate. 

They all seemed to be people who were 
going away. And first there walked be¬ 
fore them two men who were carrying a 
beautiful white and silver box of some 
kind on their shoulders. They moved 
very slowly, and their heads were bent as 
they walked. But the white and silver 
box was beautiful. It shone in the sun, 
and—oh, how my heart beat!—all my 


Betty’s snow-white roses were heaped 
upon and wreathed around it. And I sat 
under the stripped rose-bush breaking my 
heart. She had gone away, my little 
Betty, and I did not know where, and 
all 1 could think was that this was the 
very last I should ever see of her because 
I thought there must be something which 
had belonged to her in the white and 
silver box under the roses, and because 
she was gone they were carrying that 
away too. 

Oh, my Betty, my Betty ! And I am 
only a little cat, who sits by the fire and 
thinks, while nobody seems to care or 
understand how lonely and puzzled I am 
and how I long for some kind person to 
explain. And I could not bear it, but 
that we loved each other so much that it 
comforts me to think of it. And I loved 
her so much that when I say to myself 
over and over again what her mamma 
said to me, it almost makes me happy 
again—almost—not quite, because I’m so 
lonely. But if it is true, even a little cat 
who loved her would be happy for her 
sake. 

Betty has gone—where there are always 
roses. Betty has gone—where there are 
always roses. 










E had been sitting’ 
opposite one an¬ 
other in silence 
for some min¬ 
utes when the 
neighbouring- 
church-clock struck five, and George 
Nethercliff rose and paced up and down 
in deep thought. At last he stood still in 
front of me, put his hand on my shoulder, 
and said : — 

“You have spoken many kind words 
to me to-night, for which I am grateful, 
truly grateful. You have asked me many 
questions wdiich I have scarcely been able 
to answer intelligibly. That is perhaps 
less my fault than the fault of the circum¬ 
stances. But I am loath to part from you 
without satisfying your mind on the points 
you have raised ; and if you will listen to 
me quietly, I will give you the history of 
the case which excites your interest so 
deeply from beginning to end, just as it 
occurred. If it points no moral, it will at 
least prove to you that John Bates is as 
smart a detective as any innocent man in 
a difficulty can wish to employ, though I 
say it whom he scarcely served as loyally 
as he might.” 

I signified my readiness to listen, and 
George Nethercliff began as follows : — 

“ What gave me the thought of calling 
in and employing Bates it would be diffi¬ 
cult to say. I w^as simply mad with grief 
and horror—indeed, the wonder to me now 
is that I could continue to live and endure 
the torment. If you have ever loved you 
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will understand me. Picture to yourself my 
position. At the age of twenty-two I had 
become betrothed to Nora Escombe. 
That she loved me admits of no doubt. 
That I loved her, devotedly, passionately, 
requires no proof, for past events have 
placed the fact beyond mortal question. 
Yet after an engagement lasting eighteen 
months, during wffiich no cloud had ever 
come betw^een us, the girl upon whose 
fidelity I would have staked my life and 
my honour suddenly throws me over, 
jilts me for no apparent reason, and six 
months later marries a man who, once 
my friend, is known to me as a callous 
brute and a hopeless drunkard. 

“ It was a bitter experience that, my 
reverend friend, a bitter experience. But 
what followed was still worse. A year after 
Tim Lazenby had made Nora Escombe 
his wife, I learned that she was miserable 
—learned it from her own lips. She knew 
that she had been cruelly deceived, and 
had done me, the man whom she loved, a 
terrible injustice. In one of his drunken 
fits her brute of a husband had boasted of 
the trick by means of which he had 
separated us, and won her. A love-letter 
from a girl of humble station, which con¬ 
tained a jesting reference to Nora herself, 
was played into her hands. This letter, 
which breathed perfect trust and con¬ 
fidence in the faith and honour of him to 
whom it was written, was addressed to 
me, George Nethercliff, and, overcome 
with shame and disgust, the unhappy girl 
forthwith broke off her engagement with- 
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out a word of explanation, refusing' even 
to see me and give me an opportunity of 
learning and refuting the disgraceful 
calumny of which I had been made the 
victim. That letter, as she had now 
learned, was written to Tim Lazenby him¬ 
self, who, under my name, had courted 
the poor girl in question, and used the 
circumstance for the purpose of ousting 
me from Nora’s affection. 

‘‘When I learned the cruel truth my 
first impulse was to kill the dastardly 
wretch who had ruined my life and hers. 
But other considerations prevailed. I 
saw Nora, and though she never con¬ 
fessed it to me I knew that she suffered 
actual ill-treatment at the hands of the 
man who had stolen her from me. But 
she was a mother, and somehow the 
thought of this caused me to shrink from 
executing summary vengeance upon one 
who was not only her husband but the 
father of her child. What I would not 
have regarded as a crime towards her and 
him appeared to me as such towards this 
innocent infant. So I resisted. 

“Would heaven I had not! A mad, 
hopeless scheme suggested itself to me 
in lieu of the one I discarded. I would 
watch over Nora’s happiness, seek to gain 
an influence over the brute to whom she 
was tied for life, and protect her from his 
cruel treatment by fair means or foul. 
Without telling her of my intentions I 
sought out Tim Lazenby, taxed him with 
the wrong he had done me, and with his 
brutality towards the woman he had made 
his wife. I could publish the facts and 
ruin him, he knew, and, coward as he was, 
he was seized with a craven fear and 
ready to listen to any conditions I liked to 
impose upon him. What I did stipulate 
was this : that he should abstain from 
drink, never treat his wife harshly, and, in 
short, prove himself a considerate, if not 
a worthy, husband to my poor Nora. 

“ He promised, with every protestation 
of his great affection for her and his sin¬ 
cere regard for me, that he would fulfil 
these conditions, and for a time he kept 
his promise. He even affected an attach¬ 
ment for me, sought my society, and 
prevailed upon me—alas ! how easily— 
to frequent his house, and convince 
myself personally of his altered life. But 
his reformation was only a temporary 
affair. Already after a few weeks he was 
again what he had been before. I noticed 
the change first in her, for he was still 
careful to conceal it from me. But grad¬ 
ually my eyes were opened, and I accused 


him of being false to his word. Then he 
grew sullen and recalcitrant, began to 
resent my presence in his home, and ended 
by openly defying me to do my worst. I 
saw that Nora was slowly succumbing to 
the misery he daily inflicted upon her, and 
as a last resource, before carrying out the 
threat which I held over him, 1 decided 
once more to work upon his fears. 

“ I forced him to listen to me one day 
when walking with him in his own garden. 

I reminded him of our compact and his 
shameless breach of it. I told him that I 
was determined to rid his unhappy wife 
of her brutal tormentor, even at the cost 
of suffering a felon’s death on the gallows. 
I would shoot him like a dog, I said in 
my passion, on the very next occasion I 
had reason to believe he had ill-used her. 
But instead of cowing him, my threat only 
brought forth a counter threat on his part. 
If I was mad with grief at the fate of my 
unhappy Nora, he was mad with rage at 
my interference, and beside himself with 
jealousy of the love die knew her heart 
cherished towards me. It all broke forth 
on that occasion with a fierceness which 
showed me only too plainly how long it 
had been smouldering within him. What 
cared he for my threats, he shouted 
hoarsely. He would have his revenge 
before I could take mine. He knew his 
wife had been faithless to him—this was 
a diabolical lie, but he said it—and he 
would kill her, if I ever showed my face 
at his door again. He had been drinking, 
and in his passion there was no speaking 
with him. I went back alone into the 
house, and took leave of Nora. My whole 
being was in revolt. To know her in the 
hands and at the mercy of this relentless 
scoundrel was an agony so intense that 
it nearly bereft me of my senses. Yet 
what could I do ? I returned home, to 
think—in solitude, and—oh God ! what 
followed you know. 

“ Will it ever cease to haunt me—even 
after death—the memory of that terrible 
morning with its awful revelation? It* 
was just nine o’clock when Reggy 
Escombe, her brotl er, burst into my 
room, white and distracted. 

“‘George, George,’ he cried, seizing 
me by the collar of my coat, and nearly 
teaVing it off in his dreadful excitement, 

‘ he has done it at last—he has murdered 
her—do you hear? She is dead, killed— 
murdered by that drunken brute ! ’ 

“I stood totally dazed, until he shook 
me and repeated the awful words. And 
even then I could not comprehend them. 
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“‘Speak again/ I said vaguely. ‘I 
don’t understand you.’ 

“ ‘ She was found dead in her bed this 
morning with a bowie knife buried up to 
the hilt in her breast,’ he said with a wail. 
‘ Don’t stand and stare like that, man. 
Lazenby is arrested. It is awful, but it 
must be faced.’ 

“Then I realised it—all at once, like a 
flash of light, so vivid that it blinded my 
vision, and I went down where I stood, 
straight as a bolt. 

“When I came to again Reggy was 
bending over me. The poor boy was 
nearly iDeside himself, and, still faint as I 


words, for he groaned an impatient assent, 
and I left the room. 

“ Half an hour later we went to the 
house, a pretty little villa standing in its 
own grounds on the outskirts of the town. 
You can spare me the recital of what I 
passed through during that visit, and 
during the inquest which followed. The 
evidence against Lazenby was hopelessly 
damning. Our conversation in the gar¬ 
den on the afternoon before the murder 
had been overheard by a maid-servant, 
and was reproduced word for word in the 
witness-box. The knife with which the 
deed had been committed was admittedly 



“ SHE WAS FOUND DEAD IN HER BED.” 


was, I had some trouble in preventing him 
from rushing av^a' for help. 

“ ‘ I shall be all right presently, boy,’ I 
said. ‘ It has knocked me over, that is 
all. Lazenby is in custod}^ you said ? ’ 

“ ‘Yes, yes,’ he answered. ‘They led 
him off without the slightest resistance. 
Probably he had not yet recovered from 
his drunken fit, or was too dazed to think 
of flight—God knows. But come, come ! 
Something must be done.’ 

“‘What, to the house?’ I exclaimed 
with a shudder. ‘You must give me time 
first, Reggy, to get my nerve back. Let 
me have a few minutes quiet to myself. 

I am still terribly shaken.’ 

“ I dare say my looks confirmed my 


his, and had hung on the wall of his 
dressing-room among other similar 
trophies. To crown all there had been a 
violent altercation between him and his 
unfortunate wife before they retired to bed 
that night. He had struck her, and, 
according to the evidence of the medical 
experts, the bruises left on her forehead 
by the blows must have been inflicted an 
hour or two before her death. 

“ Still, Lazenby stoutly maintained that 
he was innocent. He did not care a fig, 
he said, what happened to him now. 
They might hang him, or strangle him, 
or drown him, or do what they pleased 
with him. He had loved his wife, though 
he confessed that he had been a brute to 
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her, and he had nothing more worth 
living for. But he was innocent of the 
crime imputed to him. He repeatedly 
expressed his great desire to see me, 
and at last I reluctantly yielded and 
went to him. I need not relate 
all that passed between us during that 
interview in his cell. But he renewed his 
assurance that he was innocent in a 
manner which showed at least that the 
shock he had sustained had opened his 
eyes to his own vileness towards his poor 
wife, and that he regarded the position 
he was in as a just retribution for the 
fearful wrong he had done her. 

‘‘ ‘ Nethercliflf,’ he said, ^ when I 
awoke that morning to find her dead 
beside me, I tell you I believed in 
my first mad frenzy that I myself had 
committed the deed while I was drunk. 
But for the fact that I remembered missing 
the knife with which she had been stabbed 
from its usual place on the wall of my 
dressing-room, and mentioning it to her 
the very evening before, I should still 
believe myself her murderer even now. 
But that bowie knife was stolen, Nether¬ 
cliflf, and I fear, I fear-’ 

“‘What do you fear?’ I asked as 
he checked himself with a shudder. 

“‘There is only one person in the 
world who would willingly have done her 
a harm,’ he said in a low voice. ‘That 
girl hated her. She had discovered the 
fact of my marriage, and swore to wreak 
vengeance on us both.’ 

“‘What?’ I exclaimed, falling back, 

‘ you do not suspect that it was she-’ 

“ ‘ I scarcely dare to think of it, 
Nethercliff,’ he answered. ‘ But when 
she wrote me that letter which—which I 
used against you two years ago, I had 
deceived her, and I have deceived her 
since. She thought your name was mine, 
and it is only a month ago that she first 
discovered I was married. Since then 
her state has been one of frenzied 
despair.’ 

“The wretched man covered his face 
with his hands. 

“ ‘ It is impossible,’ I cried. 

“ But he stuck to his point, imploring 
me to use all my endeavours to trace the 
crime to its real author. 

“ ‘ It is not for my sake,’ he said. ‘ I 
don’t care whether I hang or not, and 
would as soon go out of the world that 
way as any other. But to think that her 

death should go unavenged-’ 

“ And he clenched his fists until the 
nails burst through the skin and drew 


blood. Fiercely though I hated and 
loathed the man, I relented towards him 
now, on account of his remorse, which I 
could not but recognise was sincere, and 
I left him with the promise that I would 
see what could be done to establish his 
innocence. 

“ It was then that I called in John 
Bates. I told him the facts of the case, 
with which, however, he was already 
fairly well acquainted by hearsay, and I 
offered him a reward of ;^200 if he found 
means of proving Tim Lazenby innocent 
of the murder of his wife. 

“ Bates listened quietly to all I said, 
and when I had finished sat thinking for 
a considerable while. 

“ ‘ If there is anything I have not made 
quite clear to you,’ I ventured to remark 
at last, ‘ please mention it. The matter is 
one I have very near at heart, and I will 
spare no trouble nor expense, so far as 
my means permit, to have it cleared up.’ 

“ ‘ There is nothing,’ he said, ‘ that you 
need add to the facts you have told me. 
But before I undertake the job you are 
good enough to offer me, I must ask you 
to grant me one condition, and answer 
me two questions.’ 

“ ‘As for the questions,’ I replied, ‘ ask 
them, and I will answer you. With 
regard to the condition, it depends upon 
my power to fulfil it. If I can, you may 
consider it granted.’ 

“‘Well,’ he said, ‘that sounds fair 
enough. The condition, I may say, is a 
mere matter of form usual on these 
occasions. It is that the reward shall be 
placed in the safe keeping of a certain 
firm of bankers, and guaranteed to me, in 
the event of my earning it, by your written 
bond * 

“ ‘ It shall be done,’ I said. ‘ And now 
the questions ? ’ 

“ ‘The first is,’ he began : ‘ Do you in 
your own mind beiiL .this man to be 
innocent of the murder ? ’ 

“‘Can you doubt it?’ I exclaimed. 

‘ I loathe him. If I believed him guilty of 
this foul crime, I would sooner cut off my 
right hand than move a finger to save 
him.’ 

“ ‘ Good,’ said Mr. Bates. ‘ The second 
question is : Do you wish the murder 
traced home to the actual party who com¬ 
mitted it, or merely such evidence pro¬ 
duced as will establish the innocence of 
the man who is at present suspected of 
it?’ ■ 

“ ‘ It is a strange question, Mr. Bates,’ 

I said. ‘ How am I to understand it ? ’ 
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“ Mt is simple enough, if you come to 
think of it,’ he replied. ‘ To find the real 
perpetrator of the deed may be an impos¬ 
sible task ; to prove the innocence of the 
person now charged with it may, on the 
contrary, be comparatively easy.’ 

‘ I see,’ I said, with a smile at his 
astuteness, ‘ you mean that the reward of 
;^200 may prove inadequate in the first 
case. Unfortunately, I am not in a 
position to increase the amount. But 
such as it is, it shall be yours, even if you 
only succeed in the latter case.’ 

“ ‘ Good again,’ said Mr. Bates. ‘ Now 
we understand each other perfectly.’ 

‘‘ It was three days before I saw him 
again. When he came, he had an 
aggrieved air, as of a man who does not 
think he has been treated fairly. 

^‘‘Things don’t look exactly bright, 
sir,’ he said somewhat irritably. ‘ I’m 
afraid you’ve started me on a wild goose 
chase.’ 

‘‘‘Why so?’ I asked. ‘Have you 
any indication-’ 

“ ‘ It’s just this,’ he broke in. ‘It is 
possible that Lazenby did not do the 
thing himself—it is possible, I say—but it 
seems pretty certain that he planned it, 
and was present when it was carried 
out.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t understand,’ I said. ‘ What 
have you discovered ? ’ 

“‘Some one who is ready to sw’ear 
positively that Lazenby went home that 
night with the avowed intention of 
murdering his wife.’ 

“ I started back horrified. 

“ ‘ Who is it ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ The very girl he accuses of the deed. 
You are perhaps not aware that she 
followed him to his doorstep on the night 
of the murder.’ 

“ ‘ And you believe her ? ’ 

“ ‘ I am not accustomed to believe any¬ 
body, sir,’ he answered rather tartly. 

‘ It is not a detective’s business to believe. 
But her statement aggravates the case 
against the man, and if we are to save 
him this girl must be silenced.’ 

“ ‘ How can it be done ? ’ I asked. ‘ If 
the fear of finding herself implicated in the 
matter does not deter her, what will ? ’ 

“‘Money—perhaps,’ said Mr. Bates, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘ I cannot say, 
and, moreover, it would be as much as my 
reputation is worth to ascertain. You 
had better see her yourself, sir, and form 
your own opinion.’ 

“ ‘ What, I ? That girl ? ’ 

“ ‘ I see no other way,’ he said. ‘ You 


will hear her story from her own lips, and 
it may remove your doubts. Frankly, it 
has settled mine. But, of course, if you 
won’t see her, things must take their 
course. I never imagined you would 
hesitate, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Nor do I hesitate,’ I said, annoyed 
at his aggrieved tone. ‘ Where can I see 
this girl ? She mustn’t come here.’ 

“Bates reflected a moment. 

“ ‘It wouldn’t do, no doubt,’ he said. 

‘ But I think I can arrange it somehow. 
If you won’t mind giving me a call at my 
private address, say at four o’clock this 
afternoon, you might see her there.’ 

“ ‘ But will she come ? ’ I asked, taking 
the card he handed me. 

“ ‘ Ah, that is more than I can tell,’ he 
replied. ‘ Anyhow, I’ll do my best, and 
it’s not often I’m balked when I’ve set 
my mind on a thing.’ 

“ And so it was agreed. At four o’clock 
that afternoon I presented myself at Mr. 
Bates’s modest little dwelling in a quiet 
street, not far from the scene of the 
Lazenby tragedy. There was a small 
front garden to the house, and Bates, who 
was awaiting me at the gate, conducted 
me through it with many apologies for the 
condition of the path, which was in the 
course of relaying, and consisted in its 
then stage of a mixture of mud and 
cinders. 

“ ‘ It’s a bad business,’ he said, shaking 
his head as we entered the house. ‘ I’m 
afraid you’ll get no good out of her. She 
swears she’ll see Lazenby hang, and I 
believe she’ll carry out her threat, even if 
she has to hang with him.’ 

“ I soon had occasion to share this 
opinion. The girl’s attitude was one of 
almost exultant defiance. Her hatred 
of Lazenby, by whom she had been de¬ 
ceived, was undisguised, while she 
appeared to harbour a strange resent¬ 
ment against me too, as if I were 
responsible for the use he had made of my 
name in duping her. In short, as Bates 
had foretold, her aims were manifestly 
vindictive, and nothing would alter them. 

“ After she had gone. Bates turned to 
me with a curious look. 

“ ‘ Do you still believe he is innocent ? ’ 
he asked. 

“‘God help me, I do,’ I answered. 
‘ Have you nothing to suggest ? To my 
mind, this girl’s story bears falsehood on 
its face.’ 

“ ‘ I will think it over once more,’ he 
said shortly, ‘ and let you know to-morrow 
whether I decide to throw up the job or 
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not. Shall I find you—let me see, say at 
noon ? ’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ I will make a point of being at home, ’ 
I replied. 

“ When I left Mr. Bates’s house, I 
noticed a man standing at the corner of 
a street a few houses jfurther up. As I 
passed him I thought he scanned my face 
narrowly, like a man who is not quite 
sure if he sees an acquaintance or not. 
On arriving at my own house I was just 
about to pass in when I caught a glimpse 
of this same man standing in the door¬ 
way of a house on the opposite side of the 
street. He was not looking my way, but 


sir,’ he said, waving me politely into a 
chair as he entered, for all the world as if 
he were the host and I the guest. 

“ ‘ You have found out something?’ I 
exclaimed. 

“ ‘ I think I may say I have the case in 
a nutshell now, sir,’ he replied, rubbing 
his hands cheerfully, ‘ and it’s certainly 
the CLiriousest one—with one single ex¬ 
ception—that’s ever come into my hands, 
experienced though I may claim to be. 
Ah, you may well stare, sir. Your talk 
with that girl yesterday afternoon did 
more to clear up the matter than you im¬ 
agined. ’Foil my word, she’s a wily one, 


it was evident that he had followed me 
purposely, and was watching me. He had 
an evil, hang-dog look about him, and for 
a moment I hesitated whether I should not 
do better to walk on and dodge the fellow. 
But I dismissed the thought, passed into 
the house, and soon forgot all about this 
little incident. 

, “Ah, there are moments when one is 

blind, strangely, fatally blind. Had I- 

but what does it matter now ? 

“ At noon the following day Mr. Bates, 
true to his word, appeared in my rooms. 
He had a brisk, bustling air, and was 
evidently brimful of important news. 

“‘Sit down, pray sit down, my dear 
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she is. It w'as as clever a bit of play¬ 
acting as I’ve seen in my day.’ 

“ ‘ But you appeared yesterday-,’ I 

began, considerably amazed. 

“ ‘ Ah, my dear sir,’ Bates broke in, ‘ I 
like to have my case neat and complete 
before I give it away. You gentlemen are 
so hasty. Had I spoken yesterday you 
might have spoiled my game at the last 
moment. Ah, that girl, she’s a beauty, 
she is, a beauty indeed.’ 

“And he rubbed his hands once more 
in an ecstasy of admiration. 

“‘Well, what have you discovered 
about her? ’ I asked, growing impatient. 

“ ‘ Listen, Mr. Netherclifif,’ Bates an- 
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“ I NOTICED A MAN STANDING AT THE CORNER OF A STREET.” 
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swered. ‘ You were rig-ht. Lazenby is 
as innocent of his wife’s death as her own 
babe is ; and what’s more, sir, the person 
who committed the murder meant to kill 
the man and not the woman.’ 

“ I started up electrified. 

< Pray be calm, sir,’ Bates continued. 

‘ Lazenby is out of it now in any case, for 
he hanged himself in his cell this morning. 
The facts are quite simple. The bedroom 
of the Lazenbys’ is on the ground floor, 
giving on to the shrubbery of the garden, 
as you probably know. There are two 
beds in the room, and at the side of the 
one bed stands the child’s cot. What 
occurred that night was this. Lazenby, 
followed to his doorstep by the girl you 
saw yesterday, returned home drunk, and 
ill-used his unhappy wife, struck her 
several violent blows, in fact—which, 
by the way, must have been witnessed 
from the garden, because the blinds of 
the room were drawn up. He then 
went to bed, followed a few minutes 
later by his wife. An hour afterwards 
the room was entered from the garden by 
the half-open window, the murder was 
committed in the dark, while the drunken 
brute of a husband slept, and the person 
who committed it escaped again unnoticed 
by the window into the garden. You look 
surprised, Mr. Netherclifif, that I should 
be so sure of these facts. Well, the con¬ 
clusions are easy when you have found 
your premises from which to draw them. 
Now, the first thing I ascertained on 
questioning the domestics of the house, 
after you entrusted me with this job, was 
that the murdered woman had been found 
in the bed in which her husband usually 
slept, not in her own. Conclusion No. 
I :—the husband, drunk as he was, had 
thrown himself on his wife’s bed, she con¬ 
sequently being obliged to occupy his. 
She left the cot, however, standing where 
it was, that is to say next the bed in 
which her husband lay asleep, probably 
for fear of his waking if she attempted to 
move it. Conclusion No. 2 :—the person 
entering the room in the dark, probably 
knowing the ordinary sleeping arrange¬ 
ments, and, moreover, guided by the posi¬ 
tion of the cot, mistook the beds, or 
rather their occupants, and so killed the 
wife instead of the husband. That the 
room was entered by a third party is be¬ 
yond a doubt, for there were footprints 
on the mould in the shrubbery, and traces 
of the mould on the outer window-ledge, 
where the feet of that party had rested. 
Is that quite clear to you, sir?’ 


‘‘ He did not wait for my reply, but 
ejaculated once more : ‘ Oh, that girl, that 
girl, she’s a beauty, she is.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Good heavens,’ I exclaimed, finding 
speech at last, ‘ do you think it was 
she-’ 

“ He looked at me queerly. 

“ ‘She? God bless you, no, sir. It’s 
better than that, far better than that. If 
you’ll allow me. I’ll finish my report with 
an ocular demonstration, as old Tom 
Wilson is fond of saying.’ 

“ Wherewith he proceeded to the 
window, opened it, and whistled appar¬ 
ently to some one in the street below. 

“ Pale and trembling with excitement I 
waited, and in another minute two men 
entered the room, in one of whom I had 
little difficulty in recognising a police- 
officer, and in the other at his side the 
man with the hang-dog look who had 
followed me through the streets the day 
before. 

“ ‘ You seem to recognise that gentle¬ 
man, sir,’ said Mr. Bates, seeing me start 
and look at him. 

“ ‘ He followed me from your house 
yesterday afternoon,’ I said. ‘ But I 
never set eyes on him before.’ 

“ ‘ Probably not,’ rejoined Mr. Bates 
coolly. ‘ He followed you at my orders. 
Now, officers,’ he said, turning of a sudden 
sharply to the two men, ‘ produce your 
warrant. This man is George Nether- 
cliff, the murderer of Nora Lazenby.’ 

“As I staggered back with a deep 
groan. Bates addressed me once more. 

“ ‘ I am sorry for you, sir,’ he said, 
‘but duty is duty. You’re a bad actor, 
you are, sir,—nothing to compare with 
that girl. Ah, poor creature, she stood 
by the rascally scoundrel who betrayed 
her, as not many like her would have 
done. I scented the truth when I first 
heard your story, and that’s why I was so 
particular about the security for the 
reward ; for, after all, one can’t work 
for nothing, you see. That gave me the 
clue to start with. Now, as I said, con¬ 
clusions are easy when you’ve made sure 
of the premises from which to draw them. 
You had threatened to do for Lazenby, 
and the next morning his wife is found 
lying murdered in her husband’s bed. 
Lazenby declares he missed the bowie 
knife with which the deed was done from 
the wall of his dressing-room that after¬ 
noon, and a little careful inquiry elicits 
the fact that you were seen coming out 
of Lazenby’s dressing-room before you 
left the house after the quarrel in the 
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garden, which went so dead against 
Lazenby himself. I find a footprint in 
the mould of the shrubbery under the bed¬ 
room window, and manage to obtain an 
exact counterpart of that footprint from 
your boot on the path in my front garden 
—there’s nothing like mud and cinders, I 
may tell you, for taking the exact shape 
of a foot. Lastly, a man had been seen 
standing on the watch outside Lazenby’s 
garden, after Lazenby’s return home that 
night. The person who saw him was the 
girl you met at my house yesterday after¬ 
noon, where she identified you as the very 
man she had seen. Ah, that girl,’ he 
exclaimed once more, admiringly, ‘ she’s 
a beauty. She can act, she can. Still, I 
was afraid you might scent the trap— 
women are such uncertain creatures, you 
see—and so I had arranged to have you 
shadowed, while I laid my information, 
and obtained the warrant. Well, as I 
said before, it’s the curiousest case—with 
one exception, when I was tricked into 
running after a dead man’s shadow—that’s 
ever come within my experience.’ 

‘‘ What more need I say ? Good God ! 
you know the rest. I had been lashed 
into a mad frenzy at the sight of those 


brutal blows dealt on the innocent woman 
I loved, and if I had killed him, as I 
intended, I would have died cheerfully in 
the knowledge that I had released her 
from her cruel tormentor. Alas ! the. 
justice of heaven is not the justice of m an 
There is a higher Hand that directs our 
actions, and makes crime its own punish¬ 
ment.” 

As George NetherclifT concluded his 
tragic story the first dim dawn of the 
winter morning peeped through the barred 
window of the prison-cell where we were 
sitting. The next moment the heavy 
tread of footsteps and the rattle of keys 
sounded in the corridor without, and 
presently a warder entered with the con¬ 
demned man’s last meal. An hour later 
all was over, and George NetherclifF had 
expiated his crime on the scaffold. 

Ah, dear reader, during the thirty years 
that I have held my office of gaol-chaplain, 
believe me, I have never read the burial 
service with greater awe and deeper 
fervour than I did that morning at the 
execution of George Nethercliff. May 
God have mercy on his soul. 
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Or mankind is so dull, 

That while I languish in despair 
Many proud , senseless hearts declare 
They find you not so killing fair 
To wish you merciful. 

s' .They an inglorious freedoTT) boast ; 
j!, '' I triumph in nry chain*, 

(j) Nor am I unreven^ed , though lost , 

M Nor you unpunished , though unjust, 

^ When- I alone , who love you most , 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 

By L. F. AUSTIN. 


A GREAT deal is written about 
authors, but little or nothing about 
the reviewer who has to read them. For 
some reason his office is not highly es¬ 
teemed ; he might, ihdeed, make an out¬ 
cry like that of the schoolmasters, and 
say that he is a downtrodden earthworm. 
The function of that creature, as Darwin 
has told us, is to keep on sifting the 
earth periodically through his internal 
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mechanism, thus providing our planet, so 
to speak, with a nice, wholesome, and 
respectable floor on which man uplifteth 
himself with complacent grace. The dif¬ 


ference is that while the real earthworm 
performs this process automatically, and 
probably likes it, the reviewer, though 
often automatic enough, may be greatly 
discomposed by his diet, and not al¬ 
ways content to make the comfortable 
pedestal of newspaper notices ” where¬ 
upon the reputation of the author rises 
majestically to the heavens. I have this 
suspicion when my eye roves through 
the publishers’ advertisements, and lights 
on such gems of criticism as these: 
“ Eminently readable. . . . Interest never 
flags from cover to cover. . . . Admirably 
adapted for a long railway journey. . . . 
Will be much appreciated in the coming 
holiday season at all our watering-places. 

. . . Mrs. Penwyper’s plot is neatly con¬ 
structed, and the characters are firmly 
drawn.” It is by such encomiums, no 
doubt, that Mr. Mudie’s subscribers are 
beguiled ; but I can hear the literary 
earthworm’s “ asides ” : Eminently read¬ 
able (for the absolutely vacuous). . . . 
Interest never flags from cover to cover 
(for, thank heaven, we can still skip !). 

. . . Admirably adapted for a long rail¬ 
way journey (with a nap at short 
intervals). . . . Will be much appreciated 
in the coming holiday season at all our 
watering-places (where you can pass a 
morning pleasantly with a book under 
your arm). . . . Mrs. Penwyper’s plot is 
neatly constructed, and the characters 
are firmly drawn (very neatly and firmly, 
with not a touch of life in the wffiole 
composition).” 

Yet it must not be supposed that 
such interjections are always inconsistent 
with the actual text. The reviewer 
performs his duty as earthworm with 
exemplary fidelity and industry ; but he 
is occasionally impatient with the 
monotony of his task in the scheme 
of universal economy. Now impatience 
as a habit is of no practical service, and 
on moral grounds is scarcely defensible ; 
whereas the praises which are quoted 
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from the vocabulary of engag'ing neu¬ 
trality, are “admirably adapted” both 
to the quality of the books and to the 
amiable lassitude of the public. What 


lence without any profit to literature. 
So, as a rule, he finds it better to sift 
the gravel through decorous platitudes, 
without any impulsive comments on 
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would happen to the glooe if all the 
worms were to become fastidious about 
the gravel of a geological epoch ? But if 
every reviewer were to make up his 
mind to impose some exacting canons 
of criticism which the amiable public does 
not recognise, he would merely bewilder 
and irritate the general sense of benevo- 


its crudity; and wdien it happens to 
be rather less gritty than its wont, he 
does not offend the prevalent optimism 
in pronouncing it to be one of the 
masterpieces of the century. 

At the end of a year, however, a certain 
licence may be permitted to a critic w’ho 
reviews some of the reputations of the 
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twelvemonth, and who joins to a natural 
perversity that impatience which, as I have 
said, is so impracticable as a habit. Two 
books stand out for a reason which is 
never potent enough in this country to 
command a multitude of editions. The 
supreme attraction of The Life and Letters 
of Erasmus and of The Ebb-Tide is style. 
They remind us that our modern English 
speech is still capable of dignity of form, 
richness of colouring, and a magical gift 
of illumination. I am not sure that Eras¬ 
mus, as he figures in Mr. Froude’s trans¬ 
lations, can be commended to the morality 
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of Mrs. Ormiston Chant, or to the intel¬ 
lectual tastes of the Vatican. When he 
was in England Erasmus had much to 
say about the manners of our people at 
the end of the fifteenth century. The 
English girls he said, were “ divinely 
pretty,” and they had a custom which he 
could not sufficiently admire. ‘‘ When 
you go anywhere on a visit the girls all 
kiss you. They kiss you when you arrive. 
They kiss you when you go away ; and 
they kiss you when they return. Go where 
you will it is all kisses.” And in making 
this lamentable revelation to a friend in 
Paris, he added, “ If you had once tasted 


how soft and fragrant those lips are, you 
would have wanted to spend your life 
here.” In quoting these sentiments to the 
inflammable youth of Oxford, Mr. Froude 
incurred a grave responsibility ; for who 
can say that a deplorable agitation will 
not arise for the revival of a custom so 
dangerous to our priceless propriety ? 
This wit and scholar of the fifteenth 
century is so terribly modern, and his feud 
with scrupulous orthodoxy is so vivid and 
lifelike, that I wonder Mr. Froude’s book 
is not placed on the “Index” with M. 
Zola’s Lourdes,^ and frowned at by the 
prophet, whoever he may be, of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. Mr. Steven¬ 
son, too, excites misgivings. His pic¬ 
tures of life in the Southern Seas, 
with their curious medley of marauding 
villainy and man-killing missionaries, and 
the strife of elemental passions which 
ignore the moral and social standards of 
civilisation : these pictures, all aflame with 
the glamour of a style which gives en¬ 
chantment and even endearment to the 
most incredible ruffianism, suggest that 
Mr. Stevenson’s fate would be evil in the 
hands of a Puritanical Inquisition. There 
is not a woman in the book, and yet it is 
much more fascinating than Catriona ; 
and it never limps like The Wrecker^ its 
predecessor in the Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne collaboration. As a piece of 
writing where shall we look for its peer 
in the English fiction of 1894? With the 
pure wdtchery of words Mr. Stevenson 
has never woven a more potent spell for 
me. When I read the first sentence, I 
gave myself up to the magician, and he 
did what he pleased with psychology and 
metaphysics, turning a profane Yankee 
sea-dog into a babbling penitent, and a 
Cambridge man into an inscrutable blend 
of Polynesian morality and Methodism. 
If you want to know what a masterpiece 
of literature The Ebb Tide is, take a 
passage anywhere, and, by way of con¬ 
trast, set it alongside of some pearl from 
Mr. Rider Haggard. Take the descrip¬ 
tion of Herrick, at the point of starvation, 
poring over his tattered Virgil and 
thinking of England. “For it is the 
destiny of those grave, restrained, and 
classic writers, with whom we make 
enforced and often painful acquaintance¬ 
ship at school, to pass into the blood and 
become native in the memory ; so that a 
phrase of Virgil speaks not so much of 
Mantua or Augustus but of English 
places and the student’s own irrevocable 
youth.” Compare this with any specimen 
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of what Mr. Rider Haggard supposes to 
be the English language in The People of 
the Mist, Yet that tiresome exercise in 
bathos and African mythology may have 
its tens of thousands of readers, while Mr. 
Stevenson has his thousands. 

There is another great style in the 


fine humanity, did any of it take them 
captive save, perhaps, that rhapsody of 
swimming lovers near the end ? Had 
they any misgiving that Aminta and her 
wooers, and all the personages of the 
intriguing cabal around her, would have 
more life were they less like creatures 



fiction of the year, a diction full of in¬ 
accessible peaks, on which shine strange 
ev^ening lights, of yawning abysses im¬ 
possible to the general reader, though Mr. 
George Meredith’s characters leap over 
them w’ith the agility of the chamois. 
What do Meredithians in their heart of 
hearts think of Lord Ormont and his 
Ammta? With all its subtlety and its 


in diving dress who bring up pearls 
from the sea’s fioor, it is true, but would 
be more at home if they could breathe 
wnth less artifice ? Mr. Meredith’s people 
have attained to such marvellous delicacy 
of perception that they understand one 
another with the scantiest intervention of 
speech. This remarkable gift has spread 
to the creations of Mr. Anthony Hope ; 
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and the alertness of mind which distin¬ 
guishes Mr. Samuel Carter and Lady 
Mickleham in the Dolly Dialogues^ is shared 
by everybody in The God in the Car, Such 
keenness of apprehension promises to 
make the art of fiction a kind of clair¬ 
voyance ; but as this is strictly confined to 
the dramatis perso7ice,^ I beg Mr. Hope, 
whose literary method has so much that 
is charming, though his characterisation 
is becoming sketchy to the point of 
evanescence, to make some concession to 
the density of readers who cannot get on 
without a fairly liberal supply of the or¬ 
dinary symbols. Mr. Hope’s brilliant 
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little tale. The Prisoner of Zeiida,, belongs to 
quite a different phase of his faculty as a 
story-teller; a stirring romance without 
any colloquial complexities, and with a 
villain who is comfortably bullet-proof, 
because he is wanted for some other job 
that remains to be written. The adventure 
school of fiction, which distresses Mr. 
Howells, has a notable professor, too, in 
Mr. Stanley Weyman ; and in A Ge7itle- 
77ia7i of France^ U7ider the Red Robe, and My 
Lady Rotha, there is ample gratification 
for those who like to see romantic improb¬ 


ability frisking in front of what a stage 
manager would call the “back cloth ” ot 
history. But does anybody who reads 
these books with insatiable interest re¬ 
tain any definite impression of them ? 
Once in a while the imagination which 
works in pure fantasy fixes a story in¬ 
delibly on the memory. It comes 
to you like an old friend who waives 
all ceremony—at odd moments, when 
you are shaving, or at meals, or look¬ 
ing into a shop-window; or it takes 
possession of you in the middle of your 
work, and you forget everything to make 
it welcome. I have noticed that my 
visitor is usually from Polynesia or India, 
and that of late he has been a small boy 
of confident aspect, who goes by the 
name of “ Toomai of the Elephants,” and 
has his home in the wondrous atmos¬ 
phere of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Jtmgle 
Book. 

It is a very different clime in Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s IJfe's Little Lro7iies, which 
takes us into the region of controversial 
observation. Mr. Hardy has a mar¬ 
vellous eye for the nooks and corners and 
locked cupboards of humanity, recesses 
which are not only veiled by social usage, 
but denied point blank by the outside of 
the cup and platter. Mr. Lionel Johnson, 
who has written a thoughtful, if somewhat 
laboured, appreciation called The Art of 
Tho77ias Hardy, in a style which his devo¬ 
tion to the author of Marius the Epicureaii 
has made patristic, is grieved by Mr. 
Hardy’s pessimism ; but in Life's Little 
Ironies the prevailing note is quaintly 
mocking, as of Nature in her tricksiest 
and most prankish mood. I believe this 
has given much offence to decorous per¬ 
sons whose formula is, “ Depend upon it, 
no good woman would dream of such a 
thing ! ” goodness being apparently some 
magic which not only dominates instinct 
but plucks it out by the roots. Any way, 
it is a bad business when a novelist goes 
prying into the underwood of life, instead 
of sticking to the plain high road of pro¬ 
priety, carefully macadamised by Mrs. 
Grundy. Mr. Frank Harris shows this 
errant fancy in Elder Conklin and other 
powerful stories which he has reprinted 
from the Fort7iightly Review, Mr. George 
Moore is another offender; for his 
Esther Waters brought a blush to the 
cheek of that hardy innocent, the rail¬ 
way bookstall, and drew from a Canon 
of the Established Church the solemn 
judgment that the duty of a novel¬ 
ist is to paint men and women not 33 
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they are, but as they ought to be. Mr. 
Moore’s story is a model of observation, 
patiently and solidly set down, a searching 
study of a seamy stratum of society, in 


Meredith does not apologise for Aminta 
when she quits her pompous jackass of a 
husband, and goes off with the school¬ 
master. It is left to Mr. George Du 



STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


which fine character may co-exist with 
disregard of laws immutable for Medes 
and Persians and Canons. When life, in 
its perverse way, shows how much larger 
it is than any code, no writer can apolo¬ 
gise for it without bathos. Mr. Moore 
does not apologise for Esther, and Mr. 


Maurier to make an apology for the mis¬ 
behaviour of his heroine in Trilby^ an act 
of deference to the Young Person which 
Mr. Hall Caine scorns in The Manxmafi. 
The atonement of Trilby O’Ferrall is that 
she makes you forget the crudity of her 
author’s discursive philosophy in the charm 
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of the student life in Paris. As for Mr. 
Hall Caine’s romance, though it has 
suffered from overpraise, it is an impres¬ 
sive story, and its strength survives even 
the rhapsodical magnanimity of the injured 
Pete. I may be suspected of Southron 
prejudice when I say that there is a check 
in the conquering career of the Scotch 
tale, for Mr. Crockett’s Lilac Sundonnet 
is afflicted by a resurrection of that senti¬ 
mental archness which is an extinct form 
of humour. Perhaps this reverse of lilac 
sunbonnets over the border will soon be 
avenged by Mr. Barrie, who, I understand. 
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is preparing a Prestonpans for irreverent 
Cockney critics. 

The “woman novel” is still the fiery 
portent of the literary skies. Mrs. 
Margaret Woods has not touched the 
absorbing problem in The Vagabonds —a 
story of the circus with very little of the 
power which made^ Village Tragedy almost 
classic. In Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Mar¬ 
cella^ an inspired damsel reconciles the wild 
justice of social equality with the rights 
of private property in the arms of a mild 
young landlord. There is a nearer 
approach to the artistic representation 
of life in Marcella than in Mrs. Ward’s 
previous essays in fiction ; and she has 


caught some moods of the time with a 
certain felicity. But who would not 
shrink abashed from the task of saying 
a new word about The Yellow Aster I 
And what more can be said of Sarah 
Grand’s Our Manifold Nature^ than that 
it is a very comprehensive title for a 
single idea ? A Superfluous JVonian has 
established the surprising fact that com¬ 
plete anonymity is possible to the author 
of an even more daring experiment in 
feminine psychology than Mr. Hardy’s 
“Fiddler of the Reels” in Lifers Little 
Lronies. Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon’s 
Story of a Modern Woman is a piece of 
sombre pathos, written in a style which 
budding story-tellers might study with 
profit as a model of restraint and sus¬ 
tained force. Miss Violet Hunt’s The 
Maiden's Progress^ no inconsiderable 
achievement as a novel in dialogue, is full 
of piquant character and happy phras¬ 
ing. It must be owned with meekness 
that in most of these books man, as a 
rule, is either vicious or feeble—a sad 
change from the prosperous times when 
feminine fiction treated him as a demi¬ 
god ! He has a kind of revenge in 
George Mandeville's Husband^ though 
even that is a satire as much on his 
fallen state as on the tyranny by which 
he is stricken. There is little comfort for 
him now except in fairy tales, in Andrew 
Lang’s edition of the Yellow Fairy Booky 
for example, where man still performs 
a useful part, and even saves lovely 
woman from three-headed giants by 
hewing chains asunder. But a time will 
come when this story will be retold, and 
we shall find that Sigurd was a woman 
who released her sex for ever from the 
three-faced monster of masculine auto¬ 
cracy. 

The ceaseless speculation as to the origin 
and goal of the human race has given an 
attraction, possibly not altogether scien¬ 
tific, to Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evo¬ 
lution, History owes to the Letters of 
Harriet Countess Granville some side¬ 
lights which are almost as ironical as 
Charles Greville ; but no imperative 
demand to revise historical judgments has 
been made by Lord Wolseley’s Marl- 
boroughy though we are invited to admire 
that shifty genius in his character of 
Protestant hero, who prayed on the eve 
of battle more than all the army chap¬ 
lains. From Lord Wolseley’s style, 
which has the raw rigidity of military 
regulations, it is an agreeable change to 
the second series of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
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Eighteenth Century Vignettes. The tran¬ 
sition is less violent to the new edition 
of Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice., 
which I mention here because Mr. Hugh 
Thomson’s delightful drawings call up 
new visions of Darcy, that incomparable 
snob, of the Rev. Mr. Collins, who is 
an anticipation of Dickens’s broader carica¬ 
ture, and of the winsome little Elizabeth 
Bennett, whom to see in her high-waisted 
dress is straightway to adore. And even 
with the flavour of this classic on the liter¬ 


ary palate, I can appreciate the fine work¬ 
manship of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s verse. 
In Russet and Silver., the delicate charm of 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s Prose Fancies^ cloyed 
a little by excess of sentiment, the grimly 
grotesque note of Mr. Zangwill’s King 
of the Sc/morrers^ and the fresh humour 
of Mr. Street’s Autobiography of a Boy. 
These are pleasant assurances that one 
important qualification for striving to¬ 
wards excellence in English letters is 
some aptitude for our tongue. 



ONE OF MR. HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE NEW EDITION 
OF JANE Austen’s “pride and prejudice” (geo. allen). 
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W E were sitting round the fire at 
Colonel Holborow's. Dinner 
was over—had, in fact, been over for some 
time—the hour of smoke, whisky, and 
confidence had arrived, and we had been 
telling one another the various reasons 
which accounted for our being unmarried, 
for we were all bachelors, except the 
Colonel, and he had, as a variety, told 
the reasons why he wished he was un¬ 
married (his wife was away). Jack 
Dexter, however, had not spoken, and it 
was only in response to a direct appeal 
that he related the following story. The 
story may be true or untrue, but 1 must 
remark that Jack always had rather a 
weakness for representing himself on 
terms of condescending intimacy with the 
nobility and even greater folk. 

Jack sighed deeply. There was a sym¬ 
pathetic silence. Then he began : 

‘‘For some reason best known to her¬ 
self,” said Jack, with a patient shrug of 
his shoulders, “the Duchess of Medmen- 
ham (I don’t know whether any of you 
fellows know her) chose to object to me 
as a suitor for the hand of her daughter, 
Mary Fitzmoine. The woman was so 
ignorant that she may really have thought 
that my birth was not equal to her 
daughter’s ; but all the world knows that 
the Munns were yeomen two hundred 
years ago, and that her Grace’s family 
hails from a stucco villa in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cardiff. However, the 
Duchess did object ; and when the season 
(in the course of which I had met Lady 
Mary many times) ended, instead of 
allowing her daughter to pay a series of 
visits at houses where I had arranged to 
be, she sent her off to Switzerland, under 
135. December, 1894. 


the care of a dragon whom she had engaged 
to keep me and other dangerous fellows 
at a proper distance. On hearing of what 
had happened from George Fitzmoine (an 
intimate friend of mine), I at once threw 
up my visits and started in pursuit. I felt 
confident that Lady Mary was favourably 
inclined (in fact, I had certain proofs 

which-but no matter), and that if I won 

her heart I could break down the old 
lady’s opposition. I should certainly have 
succeeded in my enterprise, and been at 
this moment the husband of one of the 
most beautiful girls in England, but for 
a very curious and unfortunate circum¬ 
stance, which placed me in an unfavour¬ 
able light in Mary’s eyes. I was not to 
blame, it was just a bit of bad luck. 

“ I ranged over most of Switzerland in 
search of Lady Mary. Wherever I went 
I asked about her, and at last I got upon 
the track. At Interlaken I found her 
name in the visitors’ book, together with 
that of a Miss Dibbs, whom 1 took to be 
the dragon. I questioned the porter, and 
found that the two ladies had, the after¬ 
noon before, hired a carriage and driven 
to a quiet little village some fifteen miles 
off, where there was a small but good inn. 
Here they evidently meant to stay, for 
letters were to be sent after them therefor 
' the next week. The place was described 
to me as pretty and retired ; it seemed, 
therefore, an ideal spot for my purpose. 
I made up my mind at once. I started the 
next day after luncheon, took the journey 
easily, and came in sight of the little inn 
about seven o’clock in the evening. All 
went well. The only question was as to 
the disposition of Miss Dibbs towards me. 
I prayed that she might turn out to be a 
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romantic dragon, but, in case she should 
prove obstinate, I made my approaches 
with all possible caution. When my 
carriage stopped at the door I jumped 
out. The head-waiter, a big fellow in 
a white waistcoat, was on the steps. I 
drew him aside, and took a ten-franc 
piece from my pocket. 

‘ Is there a young lady staying here ? ’ 
I asked. ‘ Tall, fair, handsome ? ’ and I 
slid the piece of gold into his palm. 

“ ‘ Well, yes, sir,’ he said, ‘ there is a 
young lady, and she’s all that you say, 
sir. Pardon me. Monsieur is English ? ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Yes,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ said he, smiling mysteriously. 
‘And it is Wednesday.’ 

“ ‘ It is certainly Wednesday,’ I ad¬ 
mitted, though I did not see that the day 
of the week mattered much. 

“ He came close to me and whispered : 

“ ‘The lady thought you might come, 
sir. I think she expects you, sir. Oh, 
you can rely on my discretion, sir.’ 

“ I was rather surprised, but not very 
much, for I had hinted toGeorgeFitzmoine 
that I meant to try my luck, and I supposed 
that he had passed my hint on to his 
sister. My predominant feeling was one 
of gratification. Mary loved me ! Mary 
expected me ! There was complete mental 
sympathy between Mary and myself! 

“ I went up to my room in a state of 
great contentment. I had been there 
about half an hour, when my friend the 
waiter came in. Advancing towards me 
with a mysterious air, he took a blank 
envelope out of his pocket and held it up 
before me with a roguish smile. 

“ ‘ Monsieur will know the handwriting 
inside,’ he said cunningly. 

“Now I had never corresponded with 
Lady Mary, and of course did not know 
her handwriting, but I saw no use in 
telling the waiter that. In truth, I thought 
the fellow quite familiar enough. So I 
said shortly and with come hauteur, 

‘ ‘ ‘ Give me the note; ’ and I took another 
piece of gold out of my pocket. We ex¬ 
changed our possessions, the waitei; with¬ 
drew with a wnnk, and I tore open the 
precious note. ! 

“‘Whatever you do,’ it ran, ‘don’t 
recognise me. I am ivatched. As soon 
as I can I will tell you where to meet me. 
I knew you would come.—M.’ 

“ ‘ The darling ! ’ I exclaimed. ‘ She’s 
a girl of spirit. I’ll take good care not to 
betray her. Oh, we’ll circumvent old 
Dibbs between us.’ 

“ At eight o’clock I went down to the 


salle a manger. It was quite empty. Mary 
and Miss Dibbs no doubt dined in their 
own sitting-room, and there appeared to 
be no one else in the hotel. However, 
when I was half way through my meal, a 
stylishly dressed young woman came in 
and sat down at a table at the end of the 
room farthest from where I was. I should 
have noticed her more, but I was in a 
reverie about Mary’s admirable charms, 
and I only just looked at her ; she was 
frowning and drumming angrily with her 
fingers on the table. The head waiter 
hurried upto her ; his face was covered with 
smiles, and he gave me a confidential nod 
671 passa7it. Nothing else occurred, except 
that a villainous-looking fellow—some¬ 
thing, to judge by his appearance, between 
a valet and a secretary—thrust his ugly 
head through the door three or four times. 
Whenever he did so the waiter smiled 
blandly at him. He did it the last time 
just as the lady was walking down the 
room. Seeing her coming he drew back 
and held the door open for her with a 
clumsy, apologetic bow. She smiled scorn¬ 
fully and passed through. The waiter 
stood grinning in the middle of the room, 
and when I, in my turn, rose, he whispered 
to me, ‘ It’s all right, sir.’ I went to bed 
and dreamt of Mary. 

“On entering the room next morning 
the first person I saw was Mary. She was 
looking adorably fresh and pretty. She 
sat opposite a stout, severe-looking dame 
in black. Directly my eyes alighted on 
her I schooled them into a studiously 
vacant expression. She, poor girl, was 
no diplomatist. She started ; she glanced 
anxiously at Miss Dibbs ; I saw her lips 
move ; she blushed ; she seemed almost 
to smile. Of course this behaviour (I 
loved Mary the more that she could not 
conceal her delightful embarrassment!) 
excited the dragon’s curiosity ,* she turned 
round and favoured me with a searching 
gaze. I was equal to the occasion. I 
comprehended them both in a long, cool, 
deliberate, empty stare. The strain on 
my self-control was immense, but I sup¬ 
ported it. Mary blushed crimson, and 
her eyes sank to her plate. Poor girl ! 
She had sadly overrated her powers of 
deception. I was not surprised that Miss 
Dibbs frowned severely and sniffed 
audibly. 

“ At that moment the other girl came 
in. She walked up, took the table next 
to mine, and, to my confusion, bestowed 
upon me a look of evident interest though 
of the utmost shortness—one of those 
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looks, you know, that seem to be repented 
of in an instant, and are g-enerally the 
most deliberate. I took no notice at all, 
assuming- an air of entire unconsciousness. 
A few minutes later Mary got up and 
made for the door, with Miss Dibbs in 
close attendance. The imprudent child 
could not forbear to glance at me ; but I, 


thought us no better than we ought to be ! 
But I felt that I should go mad if I could 
not speak to Mary soon. 

“I went out and sat down in the 
verandah. It was then about half-past 
ten. The ugly fellow whom I had noticed 
the evening before was hanging about, 
but presently a waiter came and spoke to 



TIIK IIKAD-WAITER, A BIG FELLOW IN A WHITE WAISTCOAT, WAS ON THE STEPS. 


seeing the dragon’s watchful eye upon 
me, remained absolutely irresponsive. 
Nay, to throw Miss Dibbs off the scent, 
I fixed my eyes on my neighbour with 
assumed preoccupation. Flushing pain¬ 
fully, Mary hurried out, and I heard Miss 
Dibbs sniff again. I chuckled over her 
obvious disapproval of my neighbour and 
myself. The excellent woman evidently 


him, and he got up with a grumble and 
went into the house. Ten minutes 
afterwards my neighbour of the salle 
a manger came out. She looked very 
discontented. She rang a handbell that 
stood on the table, and a w^aiter ran 
up. 

‘‘‘Where’s the head waiter?’ she 
asked sharply. 
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‘ Pardon, ma'mselle^ but he is waiting 
on some ladies up stairs.’ 

‘‘ ‘ What a nuisance ! ’ said she. ‘ But 
you’ll do. I want to give him an order. 
Stay, come indoors and I’ll write it 
down.’ 

“She disappeared, and I sat on, won¬ 
dering how I was to get a sight of Mary. 
At last, in weariness, I went indoors to 
the smoking-room. It looked out to the 
back and was a dreary little room ; but I 
lit my cigar and began on a three days’ 
old copy of the Times. Thus I spent a 
tedious hour. Then my friend the head 
waiter appeared, looking more roguish 
than ever. I dived into my pocket, he 
produced a note, I seized it. 

“‘Why have you been so long?’ 
(Charmingly unreasonable ! what could I 
have done ?) ‘ Directly you get this, come 
to the wood behind the hotel. Take the 
path to the right and go straight till you 
find me. I have thrown the spy ’ (Poor old 
Dibbs !) ‘ off the scent.—M.’ 

“ I caught up my hat and rushed into the 
hall. I cannoned into a young man who 
had just got out of a carriage and was 
standing in the verandah. With a hasty 
apology I dashed on. Beyond doubt she 
loved me ! And she was honest enough 
not to conceal it. I hate mock modesty. 

I longed to show her how truly I returned 
her love, and I rejoiced that there need 
be no tedious preliminaries. Mary and I 
understood one another. A kiss would 
be the seal of our love—and the most 
suitable beginning of our conversation. 

“In five minutes I was in the wood. 
Just before I disappeared among its trees, 

I heard some one calling ‘ Monsieur, mon¬ 
sieur!' It sounded like the voice of th^ 
head waiter, but I wouldn’t have stopped 
for fifty head waiters. I took the path 
Mary had indicated and ran along it at 
the top of my speed. Suddenly, to my 
joy, I caught sight of the figure of a girl ; 
she was seated on a mound of grass, and, 
though her face was from me, I made no 
doubt it was Mary. She wore the most 
charming blue cloak (it was a chilly 
morning) which completely enveloped her. 

I determined not to shilly-shally. She 
loved me—I loved her. I ran forward, 
plumped down on my knees behind her, 
took her head between my hands, dodged 
round, and kissed her cheek. 

“‘At last, my darling!’ I cried in 
passionate tones. 

“By Jupiter, it was the other girl, 
though I 

“I sprang back in horror. The girl 


looked at me for a moment. Then she 
blushed ; then she frowned ; then—why, 
then she began to laugh consumedly. I 
was amazed. 

“ ‘ “At last,” you call it,’ she gasped. 

‘ I call it “at first’” ; and she laughed 
merrily and melodiously. She certainly 
had a nice laugh, that girl. 

“ Now, concerning what follows I have, 
since then, entertained some doubts 
whether I behaved in all respects dis¬ 
creetly. You will allow that the position 
was a difficult one, but it is, I admit, 
very possible that my w'isest course would 
have been to make an apology and turn 
tail as quickly as I could. Well, I didn’t. 

I thought that I owed the lady a full 
explanation. Besides, I wanted a full 
explanation myself. Finally (oh yes, I 
see you fellows grinning and winking), 
Mary was not there, and this young lady 
rather interested me. I decided that I 
would have five minutes’ talk with her ; 
then I would run back and find Mary. 

“ ‘ I must beg a thousand pardons,’ I 
began, ‘ but I took you for somebody 
else.’ 

“‘Oh, of course,’ said she with a 
shrug ; ‘ it’s always that.’ 

“ ‘ You appear incredulous,’ said I, 
rather offended. 

“ ‘ Well, and if I am ? ’ said she. 

“ My feelings were hurt. I produced 
Mary’s second note. 

“ ‘ If I can trust to your discretion I’ll 
prove what I say,’ I remarked in a nettled 
tone. 

“ ‘ I shall be very curious to hear the 
proof, sir, and I will be most discreet,’ 
she said. She was pouting, but her eyes 
danced. Really she looked very pretty— 
although, of course, I would not for 
a moment compare her with Lady 
Mary. 

“ ‘ A lady,’ said I, ‘was so kind as to 
tell me to seek her here this morning.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, as if I believed that! ’ 

“ I was piqued. 

“ ‘ There’s the proof,” I cried, flinging 
the note into her lap. 

“She took it up, glanced at it, and 
gave a little shriek. 

“ ‘ Where did you get this ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, from the head waiter.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, the fool ! ’ she cried. ‘ It’s 
mine.’ 

“‘Yours? nonsense! He gave me 
that and another last night.’ 

“‘Oh, the stupidity! They were for 
—they were not for you. They were for 
—some one who is to arrive.’ 
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I pointed at the signature and gasped, 
‘ M ! Do you sign M ” ? ’ 

“‘Yes, my name’s—my name begins 
with M. Oh, if I’d only seen that waiter 
this morning ! Oh, the idiot! ’ 

“Then I believe I swore. 

“ ‘ Madame,’ said I, ‘ I’m ruined ! No 
harm is done to you—I’m a man of 
honour—but I’m ruined. On the strength 
of your wretched notes, madame. I’ve 
cut the girl I love best in the world—cut 
her dead—dead—dead ! ’ 

“ ‘ What ? That young lady in the- 


dear me ! ’ And she wiped her eyes (they 
were as blue as her cloak) with a delicate 
bit of a handkerchief. 

“‘You sha’n’t laugh,’said I. ‘Who 
were your notes for ? ’ 

“ ‘ Somebody I expected. He hasn’t 
come. The waiter took you for him, I 
suppose. I never thought of his being 
so stupid. Oh, what a brute she must 
have thought you ! ’ And she began to 
laugh again. 

“‘I had had enough of it. I hate 
being laughed at. 



she did 





THE UGLY FELLOW RUSHED AT ME, BRANDISHING 
A CANE, 


Oh, you thought they were from her ? 
Oh, I see ! How—how—oh, how very 
amusing ! ’ And the heartless little wretch 
went off into another peal of laughter. 

“‘You pretended not to know her! 
Oh, dear! oh, dear ! ’ and her laughter 
echoed among the trees again. ‘ I saw her 
looking at you, and you ate on like a 
pig 


Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! ’ 

“ ‘ Stop laughing ! ’ said I savagely. 

“ ‘ Oh, I’m very sorry, but I can’t. 
What a scrape you’ve got into 1 Oh, 


“ ‘ If you go on laughing,’ 

U ‘ I’ll kiss you again.’ 

“The threat was a failure ; 
not appear at all alarmed. 

“ ‘ Not you ! ’ she said, laughing 
worse than ever. 

“ I should like you fellows to 
understand that my heart never 
wavered in its allegiance to Lady 
Mary—my conscience is quite clear as 
to that—but I had pledged my word. 
I caught that tiresome girl round the 
waist and I kissed her once—I’m sure of 
once, anyhow. She gasped and struggled, 
laughing still. Then, with a sudden 
change of voice, she cried, ‘ Stop, stop I ’ 
“ I let her go. I looked round. We 
had a gallery of spectators. On one side 
stood the ugly-headed valet ; on the 
other, in attitudes of horror, Mary and 
Miss Dibbs ! 

“ ‘ You’ve ruined us both now,’ said 
the girl in blue. 
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‘‘ I rose to my feet and was about to 
explain, when the ugly fellow rushed at 
me, brandishing a cane. I had quite 
enough to arrange without being bothered 
by him. I caught the cane in my left 
hand, and with my right I knocked him 
down. 

‘‘Then I walked up to Lady Mary. I 
took no heed of Miss Dibbs’ presence ; it 
was too critical a moment to think of 
trifles. 

“‘Lady Mary,’ said I, ‘appearances 
are so much against me that you cannot 
possibly attach the slightest weight to 
them.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘ I have no longer the 
honour of your acquaintance. 1 have 
only to thank you for having had the 
consideration not to recognise me when 
we met so unexpectedly in the dining¬ 
room. Pray continue to show me the 
same favour.’ 

“With which pleasant little speech she 
turned on her heel. It was clear that she 
suspected me most unjustly. I turned to 
the girl in blue, but she was beforehand 
with me. 

“Ah, I wish I’d never seen you,” she 
cried, “ you great stupid creature ! He (she 
pointed to the prostrate figure of the 
ugly servant), will tell Frederic every¬ 
thing.’ 

“ ‘ Come,’ said I, ‘/was only an acci¬ 
dent : it would have been just as bad 
if-’ 

“ As I spoke I heard a step behind me. 
Turning round, I found myself face to 
face with the young man with whom I 
had come in collision as I rushed through 
the hall. He gazed at the servant—at me 
—at the girl in blue. 

“ ‘ Margaret! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ What 
is the-? ’ 

“ ‘ Hush hush ! ’ she whispered, point¬ 
ing again to the servant. 


“ I stepped up to him, lifting my hat : 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ kindly inform me if you 
are the gentleman who was to come from 
England.’ 

“ ‘Certainly I come from England,’ he 
said. 

“ ‘ And you ought to have arrived on 
Wednesday ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ he answered. 

“ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ all I have to say to 
you, sir, is—that I wish the devil you’d 
keep your appointments.’ And I left 
them. 

“That’s why I’m not married, boys. 
Where’s my glass ? ” 

“ It is a very curious story,” observed 
the Colonel. “And who were they all— 
the girl in blue—and the young man—and 
the ugly servant—and Frederic ? ” 

“ Colonel,” said Jack, with an air of 
deepest mystery, “you would be 
astounded to hear.” 

We all pricked up our ears. 

“ But,” he continued, “ I am not at 
liberty to say.” 

We sank back in our chairs. 

“ Do you know ? ” asked the Colonel, 
and Jack nodded solemnly. 

Out with it ! ” we cried. 

“ Impossible,” said Jack. “ But I may 
tell you that the matter engaged the 
attention of more than one of the Foreign 
Offices of Europe.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” cried we in chorus, 
and Jack drank off his whisky-and- 
water, rose to his feet and put on his 
hat. 

“Poor dear Mary!” said he, as he 
opened the door. “ She never got over 
it.” 

The Colonel shouted after him, 

“Then what did she marry Jenkyns of 
the Blues for ? ” 

“ Pique,” said Jack, and he shut the 
door. 







TO DIANEME. 


Give me one kiss, 
And no more : 
If so be this ^ 
Makes you poor, 


To enrich you, 

I’ll restore 
For that one, two- 
Thousand score. 











“ POPPY." —By Mrs. Kate Perugini. 
Reproduced by kind permission of R. E. Jennings^ Esq, 







LONDON TO NEW YORK BY STEERAGE. 


By FRED. A. McKENZIE. 


A JOURNEY of nearly four thousand 
miles, with food and sleeping ac¬ 
commodation for eleven days, for con¬ 
siderably less than the cost of a third class 
ticket from London to Aberdeen is surely 
a record-breaker even in these days of 
cheap travel. A few years ago the ordin¬ 
ary steerage fare from Liverpool to New 
York was five guineas. By degrees it 
came down to about half that sum, and it 
was for a time generally agreed that even 
the severe competition between the 
various Atlantic steamship companies 
could not bring it much lower. Then 
certain German lines heavily subsidised by 
their own Government, entered into a rate¬ 
cutting campaign. This led to fresh re¬ 
ductions, and the bottom was not reached 
until one American line, anxious to finish 
the fight, offered to convey passengers 
from London to New York, via Liverpool 
and Philadelphia for i6.y., with a kit 
provided free. Being anxious to learn 
how such a thing could be done, and what 
kind of accommodation was provided for 
the travellers, I paid my thirty-six shillings 
and became for the time an amateur 
emigrant. 

The would-be steerage passenger to the 
United States has to go through many 
forms and ceremonies before he is allowed 
to.set out on his journey. First an official 
document must be filled up, giving minute 
details of oneself and one’s affairs. I was 
required to declare if I was in possession 
of any money, and, if so, how much ; if I 
had ever been in prison, in an almshouse, 
or supported by charity ; if I could read 
or write ; if I was a polygamist, and many 
other equally flattering things. Happily 
my answers were deemed satisfactory, so 
my ocean ticket was issued; and I was 
given a free railway pass to Liverpool, 
where I was informed that I would have 
to submit to a medical examination before 
going on board ship. 

There was a cheer at Euston as the 


midnight emigrant train set out for the 
north. Every third class carriage was 
filled with men and women bound for the 
same destination as myself. Most of us 
w^ere too excited to sleep, and we spent 
hour after hour telling each other all the 
wonderful stories we had ever heard of 
the Land of Promise. As the night passed 
on we grew more and more confidential. 
One passenger, a well-dressed elderly 
Russian, surprised me by drawing from 
his pocket two or three valuable clusters 
of diamonds, and at first I wondered 
what a man with property worth so much 
was doing amongst us. The mystery was 
quickly explained. He was a modern 
smuggler, anxious to avoid paying duty 
on his collection ; and he thought he 
would be better able to get through the 
American Customs safely by going steer- 
age. 

At Liverpool came the medical examina¬ 
tion. A card was given to each of us, 
with directions printed on it in seven lan¬ 
guages, and this had to be stamped by 
a special doctor and then delivered up by 
the bearer on arrival at Philadelphia. A 
cheery young Irish-American surgeon 
came into the shed where we were waiting 
before embarkation, and was at once sur¬ 
rounded by hundreds of us, all clamouring 
to have our papers endorsed. ‘‘Stand 
back, boys,” he cried, “stand back. You 
won’t get to Philadelphia any the earlier 
for all your pushing.” For a few minutes 
we pressed on him so closely that he could 
do nothing, but after a time the ship’s 
officers arranged us so as to pass in front 
of his table in single file. As we passed 
we laid our cards in front of him, and he 
endorsed them as quickly as possible with 
a rubber stamp. He did not even lift his 
eyes to look at us, and the examination 
of the whole party was finished in a very 
few minutes. 

As soon as this farce was over and we 
were permitted to go aboard, we all 
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hurried to secure our berths. Our vessel 
was one of the older and smaller liners, of 
only a little over three thousand tons 
register ; and we learnt that she would 
take at least ten days to make the trip. 
She carried no saloon passengers, but 


light and no windows of any kind except 
the port holes opening into the sleeping 
berths. A few very feeble electric lights 
were lit at meal times and in the evenings ; 
at other times we had to be satisfied with 
such daylight as came over the tops of the 
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THE THIRD DAY OUT ; GETTING BETTER. 


only second-class and steerage. The 
former were given the middle of the ship, 
while the steerage were divided into two 
lots, married couples and single women 
going to the fore part and single men to 
the stern. 

“ English to the right Germans to the 
left,’’ was the cry as we descended to the 
common cabin below. For the moment I 
was half-blinded by the change from sun¬ 
light to semi-darkness, but gradually the 
outlines of the room became visible. It 
was long and narrow, running one-third 
the length of the vessel, and divided in the 
centre by a flight of steps leading up to 
the deck. Narrow deal tables ran length¬ 
wise along it, and on either side of them 
were unbacked benches to serve as seats. 
The sleeping apartments were all around 
and were fenced off by stone-coloured 
wooden partitions. There was no sky- 


partitions, through the deck doorway and 
through a half-uncovered hatchway. 

I looked with considerable interest at 
the sleeping rooms provided for us. The 
cabin in which I was located was at the 
extreme end of the ship, and was about 
fourteen feet long, twelve feet broad, and 
nine or ten feet high. Two rows of 
berths ranged on either side, and each 
row held five men, so that twenty of us 
were accommodated in this little apart¬ 
ment. The berths consisted of a wooden 
framework, about a foot high to which 
was fastened a bottom of sacking. A 
straw mattress, a straw pillow and a small 
brown blanket made the furniture of each 
bunk complete. There were no sheets or 
pillow covers ; and the blanket was, to 
use the metaphorical language of a man in 
my cabin, ‘‘just about large enough to 
cover half a feller’s eye.” 
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The whole ship was in the utmost con¬ 
fusion, and to one fresh from shore the 
appearance of everything seemed to be 
indescribably dreary and depressing. For 
a moment I felt tempted to then and there 
abandon my investigation, and take the 
next train back to London. A few hours 
later, when we got somewhat settled 
down, things did not seem quite so bad ; 
but unquestionably the sleeping accom¬ 
modation was the worst thing we had to 
put up with. The cabins were insuffi¬ 
ciently ventilated, and on warm nights the 
odours arising from so many packed as 
tightly together as we were, were enough 
to upset the strongest stomach. Many 
of the blankets were not so clean as they 
might have been, and those of us with 
sensitive skins were tortured all the way 
by the attentions of some very lively 
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upper bunk gave clean away, and its 
occupant fell with a thud on the man 
beneath him. The latter suddenly aroused 
from his sleep by the shock, made sure 
that his last hour had come. “ My God ! ” 
he cried, struggling fiercely. “ I’m dying. 
The ship is sinking and I’ll be drowned. 
Help ! Help ! ” 

His horror was all the greater because 
of the darkness of the room. No artificial 
light whatever is provided in the sleeping 
cabins, and we had to leave our doors 
open so that a few rays might come from 
the electric lamps in the common 
chamber. 

We left Liverpool on Wednesday after¬ 
noon, and during Thursday most of us 
took very little interest in anything except 
our own personal sufiferings. There was 
a slight roll on as we got out of the Irish 
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OUTSIDE THE CABIKS. 


insects. The bunks were not over 
strongly built, and there was no railing 
or anything of the kind for one to hang on 
to during a storm. The flimsy construc¬ 
tion of the berths led to incidents that 
were sometimes amusing. One night an 


Sea into the Atlantic, and it was then that 
I learnt the very real advantage of being 
in the steerage. The cabin passengers 
have attentive stewards to look after 
them when they are ill, and they can stay 
down in their well-ventilated berths in 
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peace. Emigrants must look after them¬ 
selves. I knew that if I stayed down 
below for any length of time, I would be 
knocked up altogether, for the atmosphere 
there was such as to prevent any one from 
recovering ; so I strained every nerve to 
remain on deck. For hours I lay on the 
hatchway not daring to move, and hardly 
caring what happened. But the result of 
this was that by Friday morning I was 
practically well again : though had I been 
a cabin passenger, able to humour my 
own fads and fancies, I would no doubt 
have been ill for half the voyage. On 


margarine. But these were exceptions. 
For breakfast, at seven o’clock, we were 
given coffee, small rolls of fresh bread, 
margarine and either Irish stew or por¬ 
ridge. The stew was warm and savoury, 
and the porridge clean and well cooked, 
though no seasoning or sweetening was 
given with it ; while the bread was quite 
equal in quality to that provided by the 
average baker on shore. Dinner, noon, 
usually consisted of three courses, soup, 
meat and potatoes, and a sweet. 

This was the best meal of the day. 
Whether it was that my appetite had be- 



Thursday most of us ate nothing: on 
Friday morning some kindly soul brought 
me a ship’s biscuit, and I discovered to 
my surprise, that it was very nice. After 
that, it was not long before I began to 
take a healthy interest in the ringing of 
the dinner bell. 

The food provided was practically un¬ 
limited in quantity, and on the whole 
excellent in quality. The drinks dignified 
by the name of tea and coffee were, it is 
true, anything but palatable, and for 
butter was substituted a poor quality of 


come sharpened by the sea-breezes, I 
cannot say ; but I will admit that I have 
rarely tasted better flavoured soup than 
that served in the steerage. The meat 
was—on most days—boiled, corned, or 
preserved beef; and on Fridays salt-fish 
was substituted for it. The potatoes 
were steamed with their jackets on. Of 
the last course I cannot speak much from 
personal experience. It was usually 
either plum-pudding or rice, and those 
who took it enjoyed it immensely, but a 
mouthful I had one day was sufficient to 
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check my craving for it. The last meal, 
at five o’clock, consisted of tea, bread and 
margarine, and, on most nights, jam or 
porridge. 

It must not be imagined that our food 
was issued out to us after the ordinary 
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“Gangway” and carrying in front of 
them immense tins full of food. These 
were placed in a convenient corner, until 
samples had been given to a smart young 
waiter to take into the doctor. Then the 
six or eight attendants started serving out 
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WORKING one’s WAY OUT. 


manner of civilised society. At the begin¬ 
ning of the voyage each of us was given 
a tin plate, a tin mug, a large spoon, and 
a rusty knife and fork. These we were 
required to keep clean and to use as our 
crockery. About half-an-hour before the 
dinner hour we would begin to assemble 
in the cabin, bringing our dishes with us. 
The tables could not hold all, and those 
who were not able to obtain seats would 
either have to go in their bunks, or else 
stand about in any convenient corner. 
Some passed the time by beating tattooes 
on their plates, others started up songs, 
and for a time the din and confusion would 
be deafening. At last the steward who 
looked after us rang a bell, and a number 
of roughly-clad assistants came marching 
in from the cook’s galley, shouting 


as quickly as possible. It was mere chance 
which course one got first ; usually they 
came altogether, though sometimes the 
pudding arrived a few minutes before the 
soup. The soup men had long tin ladles, 
with which they measured out about half- 
a-pint into each bowl. The meat had 
previously been cut into slabs, and each 
of us had one put on to his tin plate, while 
the guardian of the potato bucket would 
pick out four or five potatoes with his 
hand, and drop them alongside of the 
meat. Potatoes, meat and pudding had 
all to go on the same plate, at the same 
time, so the raisins would sometimes 
become mixed with the mustard, and the 
sweetened rice with the boiled beef. 

After each meal we had all to wash our 
own dishes, so as to make them fit for the 
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next. Whatever of the food served to us 
had not been eaten we threw overboard, 
and then we rinsed the tins in a big iron 
dish of hot water placed on the deck. By 
the time a few hundred tins had been 
scoured in this, the water would be fairly 
full of grease ; so many of us managed 
to obtain a little clean water from the 
ship’s boy in order to supplement the first 
wash. 

On shipboard it is not long before 
strangers get acquainted, and in a few 
days most of us knew all about each other. 
We were probably as cosmopolitan a 
throng as had ever been brought together 
in so small a space. Quite a score of 
languages and dialects were spoken in our 
little company. In the morning we could 
see the Jewish rabbi, attired in pontifical 
robes and with his porthole open towards 


the direction of the land from whence 
they had come. 

There were many Germans and Jews 
amongst us. One finely built young fellow 
had been turned out of Russia in the 
Exodus of 1888. He was usually calm 
and good-natured, but one only needed to 
talk of modern Russia to stir the hidden 
volcano in him. ‘‘The Czar is a beast ” 
he exclaimed to me. “ He is a man with¬ 
out feeling, without kindness, bah ! he is 
not a man at all ! Every night I pray 
that the same fate may happen to him as 
fell on his father. Every night I pray 
for it. And it will! One effort may fail, 
another may fail, but at last we shall 
succeed. Mark my words ! Alexander will 
never die in his bed.” 

This Jew was a clean and cultured 
specimen of his race, and could speak 



RECREATIONS ON BOARD. 


Jerusalem, going through his devotions. 
In the evening two or three Eastern Christ¬ 
ians would get together by the steering 
house, and sing softly among them¬ 
selves Turkish hymns, while their eyes 
were cast back, dimly and wistfully in 


English perfectly, but a number of the 
German and Polish Jews amongst us, were 
about as dirty and untidy as it is possible 
for human beings to be. They would stay 
in their bunks all day eating bloaters, of 
which they had brought a large stock on 
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board. The poor Englishmen who chanced 
to be placed in the same berths as they 
had a very bad time of it, and many were 
their complaints. 

Several of the English-speaking pas¬ 
sengers were either going on or returning 
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A FAMILY GROUP. 


sons ill our ranks. One of these had run 
through ^ 2^0 in six months, and was now 
setting out to starve in Philadelphia with 
less than three dollars in his pocket. 

One particularly interesting character 
was a young Austrian tailor’s cutter, travel- 


from pleasure trips. One lad, a Pennsyl¬ 
vanian mechanic, had saved up his beer 
and tobacco money for a year, in order to 
have an English holiday. He had worked 
his way over to London in a cattle boat, 
had spent a fortnight in seeing the sights, 
and was now returning with his bag full of 
little presents for those at home. Another 
young American had found life in Lon¬ 
don somewhat more expensive than he 
anticipated, and woke up one morning to 
realise that his purse was empty. He 
pawned hisjewellery, raised enough to take 
him to New York, and so made one of our 
company. Then there were a few prodigal 


ling from country to country to perfect his 
knowledge of foreign languages. He had 
been in Paris for five years, and acquired 
French thoroughly, and although he had 
only been in England four months, he 
could already speak our language very 
fairly. He was now bound for New York 
to study the American methods of business, 
and soon he intends to settle down. He 
told me that when he knows German, 
French, and English perfectly, he will be 
able to get a post as master cutter from 
;^io to ;^25 a week wages; this latter 
sum being paid by several first class 
firms to their head men. He was an 
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unceasing chatterer, for, as he said, ‘‘ the 
only way to learn is to talk and to 
ask.” 

There is no better place for studying 
dialect than the steerage of an Atlantic 
liner. Some of the Orientals amused 
themselves by trying to teach us western¬ 
ers the exact pronunciation of certain 
Turkish letters. We nearly cracked our 
throats in our efforts to imitate them, but 
without success. An American tried to 
learn a Turkish phrase, and after he had 
repeated it over to one Armenian for a 
score of times, he marched up to another 
and addressed his carefully rehearsed 
remark to him. 

The Armenian looked up in surprise. 
“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “I 
did not hear you.” 

The youth proudly repeated his phrase. 

“What language are you talking?” 
the puzzled Oriental asked. 

“Why Turkish, of course,” the Ameri¬ 
can replied. “ Don’t you know your own 
tongue ? ” 

This was too great a strain even on 
eastern politeness, and the Armenian 
burst into a loud laugh. “You must 
excuse me, sir,” he said, when he re¬ 
covered breath, “but I really cannot help 
it. Whoever told you that was Turkish 
told you a lie. Turkish ? Ho, ho, ho ! ” 

After that we thought it would be 
better to go through a course of Sanskrit 
or Arabic before attempting modern 
eastern tongues. 

On most Atlantic liners, the male and 
female steerage passengers are able to be 
together during the whole of the day, 
and need only remain in their own quar¬ 
ters at night. In our ship this was not 
so. Men could go over to the fore part of 
the ship between eight and half-past eight 
in the morning, and remain there for three 
hours ; or they could go immediately 
after dinner, and remain there till tea-time. 
But there could be no running to and fro 
between the two quarters, and those who 
once went over had to remain the full 
three hours. The reason of this was that 
the only road between the stem and stern 
was over the deck devoted to cabin pas¬ 
sengers, and it was desired that we should 
cross this reserved ground as little as 
possible. 

One unfortunate result of this rule was 
that we had not nearly so many amuse¬ 
ments organised amongst us as is usually 
the case. Our chief recreations were 
gambling and singing. Almost all day 
and far into the night, little groups would 
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sit absorbed in the fascinations of 
“banker.” The game started with half¬ 
penny and penny points, but soon many 
of the stakes were silver. Two or three 
of our company were cleared out of every 
penny they possessed. Their savings did 
not, it is true, amount to much, but such 
as they were, they were all that they had 
to start themselves with in a new country. 
The more sober spirits amongst us were 
surprised that the captain did not, at the 
beginning of the voyage, place his veto 
on playing for money. It would have 
saved infinite trouble and innumerable 
quarrels had he done so. 

Every evening we got up a concert 
amongst ourselves. There 'were one or 
two trained singers in our party ; and one 
of these, a good-natured banjo player and 
negro comedian, was the life of the whole 
company. The performance would com¬ 
mence a little before sunset, on the open 
deck ; and every one who had the slightest 
vocal power was pressed into service. 
A raw, ragged Irish lad, fresh from 
Kilkenny, 'would sing of the woes of 
“Erin’s green flag”; a little lad from 
Dublin, about ten years old, was ever 
ready to repeat the latest music-hall 
songs; some of the crew helped with 
plantation melodies, and our programme 
was generally of a most varied character. 
Sometimes audience and performers would 
stop to rush to the side to see a whale 
blowing in the distance, or a school of 
porpoises gambolling just by. And as the 
brief Atlantic twilight died away and 
night came on, one after another would 
walk slowly away from the noise and the 
music to look at the sparkling phosphor¬ 
escent glow on the surface of the water, 
or to watch the movements of the tossing 
waves churning into masses of white foam 
under the slightest breeze. 

When Sunday came most of us expected 
that the captain would summon us to 
service, but evidently it is thought that 
cabin passengers alone require religious 
consolation on the Atlantic, for no 
summons came. In the evening we 
resolved to hold a meeting of our own. 
Our singers formed themselves into a 
choir, and an Englishman led the proceed¬ 
ings, assisted by an American and an 
Armenian. I shall not soon forget the 
sight of the faces in the crowd around the 
hatchway that Sabbath night. We were 
surrounded by a thick fog, and on all sides 
nothing could be seen but heavy masses 
of white cloud. A heavy wind had come 
up during the afternoon, and every now 
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YOUxNG EMIGRANTS, 
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and then a sudden lurch would throw us 
all together. The shrill shriek of the 
steam whistle pierced the air at regular 
intervals, drowning our voices with its 
overpowering cry. But we sang on, 
choosing hymn after hymn that most of 
us had known since childhood. More 
than one heart beat quicker at the sound 
of the familiar strains, and the ministry 
of song roused some who had thought 
themselves indifferent to the call of the 
m.pst strenuous evangelist. 

We had not been many days on board 
before a suspicion arose that there was a 
thief among us. Little things began to 
unaccountably vanish. One man lost his 
towel, a second found his slippers dis¬ 
appear, a third had a tin of fruit he had 
left open half eaten, and so on. We all 
united in suspecting one lad, a handsome- 
looking curly-haired, blue-eyed mechanic, 
about eighteen years old, from a Midland 
town. Story after story was told of the 


youth’s impudence and meanness. He 
had been found loafing around other 
men’s bunks ; he was suspected of cheat¬ 
ing at cards ; and every one felt convinced 
that he was the guilty party. At last we 
were able to prove it. He tried to borrow 
some keys to open another man’s bag, 
some papers belonging to the man who 
slept next to him were found in his trunk, 
and other things were hidden under his 
mattress. 

It was felt that, for the honour of the 
steerage, these offences could not be 
passed over. None of us wished to com¬ 
plain to the captain, so we resolved to 
arrest him ourselves and try him before a 
court of our own. 

A jury was selected from the English- 
speaking passengers, and a judge, council 
for the prosecution and defence and two 
constables were formally appointed. The 
trial took place on the upper hatchway 
after dinner. The judge was enthroned 
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on a sack of potatoes ; the prisoner, pale 
but smilingly defiant, was held firmly in 
his place by the constables ; and a crowd 
of emigrants, sailors and firemen stood 
watching the court. The proceedings 
were rather irregular. The counsel for 
the defence opened the case by admitting 
the thefts, but pleading that the things 
taken were of no value, and that as the 
prisoner was young he ought to be let off. 
Counsel for the prosecution followed with 
a plea for a salutary and exemplary 
sentence ; and then evidence was taken 
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here to the stern of the ship, and back 
again, and then be ducked three times.” 

The whole crowd, jurymen, council, and 
spectators, at once rushed on the lad and 
carried him along. He struggled and 
struck out fiercely, but there were too 
many on to him to permit of his escape. 
He kicked one bucket of water over, and, 
as he was being lifted off his feet, suc¬ 
ceeded in pushing over another. His head 
was then shoved under a tap, the water 
was turned on, and he was held there for 
a minute or two. When allowed to get 
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of the affair. After this the jury retired, 
and after a very short consultation re¬ 
turned with a verdict of guilty, which 
their foreman delivered with a solemnity 
befitting the occasion. Whatever appear¬ 
ance of joking there may have been up to 
this time at once ceased. The judge, an 
elderly man, proceeded to give the lad a 
long and severe lecture, telling him how 
he had made himself universally disliked 
and warning him that if he did not change 
his methods, he would ruin his own 
career. “ My sentence upon you,” he 
concluded, ‘Ms this, that you be led from 


away he rushed towards the cabins, and 
turned on us as soon as he could recover 
his breath. ‘‘ Thank you, gentlemen,” he 
cried, spluttering and mopping his face 
with his handkerchief. ‘‘ Thank you. It 
is the most refreshing wash I have had 
since I came on board.” 

Some of the hotter spirits were for giv¬ 
ing him a second dose of it, but he was 
suffered to go below without further 
molestation. He did afterwards have 
the grace to show a little shame, but it 
was a commodity of which he possessed 
only a very limited stock. 


E 2 
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On our second Saturday, the eleventh 
day from Liverpool, Cape May was 
sighted, and during the afternoon we 
steamed up the Delaware. We were 
hoping to land that evening, but when 
only twenty minutes from the landing- 
stage our vessel ran on shore owing to the 
efforts of the pilot to escape collision with 
an oyster boat. Two tugs could not pull 
us off, so we were obliged to remain in 
the channel the whole evening. When 
the tide rose we got away, and on Sunday 
morning we landed. Before we were 
allowed in the open a medical officer care¬ 


fully scrutinised each one of us and 
government agents inspected our records. 
We were obliged to produce what money 
we had, and to satisfy the officials that 
we had the making of good citizens in us. 
Those who cannot pass this ordeal are 
sent back at the expense of the company 
who brought them out. 

The remainder of the journey was made 
by rail and ferry-boat. Not many hours 
later we crossed the Hudson, and as we 
stepped ashore on Cortland Street, New 
York, our thirty-six shilling trip was 
done. 




i 



A gain ‘‘The Bogey Man”! Since 
midnight they had sung the song 
at least ten times. It was now, as I 
knew only too well by the hour-tracking 
of a sleepless night, about a quarter past 
three. I might as well get up at once 
and watch the sunrise from the roof. 

But what extraordinary proceedings ! 
In the flat below me (my old flat, aban¬ 
doned by me some twelvemonth ago) 
lived a married couple, the husband aged 
about forty, the wife about twenty-five. 
We had a neighbourly acquaintance, 
dating from my interview with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hague, when they took over certain 
fixtures of mine. I had been encouraged 
to make a call now and then, and if we 
met on the staircase we chatted for a few 
minutes. They were in no way remark¬ 
able people, but pleasantly human. Hague 
travelled a good deal, doubtless in some 
mercantile capacity ; he liked to talk of 
books, and did so with intelligence; a 
bluff, good-natured fellow, ruddy of face, 
and somewhat inclined to corpulent habit. 
His wife seemed, on the whole, well mated 
with him ; she was pretty, graceful ^ in 
manner, a trifle pale perhaps, but active 
and abundantly good-humoured. In edu¬ 
cation and mental qualities generally she 
did not quite reach her husband’s mark ; 
yet her talk had an agreeable brightness, 
and she could laugh in the right place. 
Their flat was nicely furnished ; they lived, 
it appeared to me, in a very comfortable 
way. And never before this midsummer 
night had I suffered disturbance from any 
noise in their quarters. Occasionally I 
could hear Hague’s pealing laughter, and 


Mrs. Hague’s piano tinkled merrily some¬ 
times as late as twelve o’clock ; but that 
kind of thing must be expected by dwellers 
in flats. To-night they were indulging in 
frantic revelry ; at least a score of people 
seemed to have gathered in their rooms ; 
and the uproar began only at midnight. 
They went pretty frequently to the 
theatre, and I could only suppose that, in 
celebration of some event, or some anni¬ 
versary, they had brought back a lot of 
friends with them, and were determined 
to “ keep it up ” till daylight did appear. 

For a month or so there had been stay¬ 
ing with them a sister of Mrs. Hague’s, 
Miss Gertrude Mallinson ; a young woman 
who, on the two occasions of my speaking 
with her, impressed me not altogether 
favourably. She talked with affectation 
of social superiority, and showed less of 
good breeding than Mrs. Hague, her 
elder b}^ three or four years. Now in my 
wakeful hours to-night I had often heard 
Miss Mallinson’s voice, at times singing 
(very indifferently), and at others raised 
in a shriek of laughter or of boisterous 
expostulation ; the tones could not be 
mistaken, for they had an unpleasant 
quality which made them too easily re¬ 
membered. Could the festivity be of this 
young lady’s inspiring? If so, some of 
the guests were her particular friends, 
which might account for the fact that I 
heard vulgar shouts and guffaws, emitted, 
I should have thought, by people whom 
the Hagues would never have counten¬ 
anced. 

They were now singing in chorus—that 
eternal “ Bogey Man.” Surely it was the 
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final outrage. At all events, I would get 
out of hearing. I dressed hurriedly, went 
out on to the staircase, and ascended to 
the open roof. 

An exquisite morning ; a sky of soft, 
intermingling hues, with the flush of dawn 
spread over London City. No floating 
impurity blurred the tenderness of that 
warm horizon. In every direction I 
looked far away over the housetops, noted 
the familiar landmarks ; the wide pro¬ 
spect had a subtlety of pathetic signific¬ 
ance not to be felt save at a moment such 
as this. Sleep and silence over all the 
ways of multitudinous men, and yonder 
that growing glory, witnessed by how 
few eyes, which heralded the birth of one 
more day. I leaned on the low parapet, 
and bathed my thoughts in the breath of 
heaven. 

But scarcely had I succeeded in for¬ 
getting the night’s annoyance, when the 
door at the head of the staircase was 
flung violently open, and a clamour of 
tongues broke upon the stillness. They 
were coming up, the w’hole company 
of them—the rout of Comus, the cockney 
bacchanals. 

First appeared a man in evening dress, 
bare-headed, his face flushed ; a young 
fellow of I knew not what social order, 
but in any case obviously something of 
a blackguard. After him, a showily 
dressed girl, her hair tending to disorder, 
her cheeks unnaturally pallid ; I judged 
her of the barmaid species. Then another 
young woman, even more hoydenish, and 
not so pretty ; closely followed, she, by 
Mrs. Hague, who laughed shrilly. Fifth 
tumbled out from the staircase a lad of 
about eighteen ; he could barely support 
himself on his feet, and his drunken voice 
yelled the ‘‘ Bogey” refrain. Sixth came 
Miss Mallinson, red, and with dark, weary 
eyes ; at a glance I saw that she was not 
abandoning herself like the others. 

I waited for Hague’s appearance, but 
he did not come. Presumably he re¬ 
mained down stairs with other guests. 
For a minute or two Mrs. Hague talked 
and laughed, unconscious of my presence. 
The space was small, and of necessity I 
heard all that went on. 

‘‘Why, it’s broad daylight ! ” was her 
first exclamation. “When does the sun 
rise at this time of year ? ” 

“ It hasn’t risen yet,” answered the 
young man in evening dress. With his 
hands in his coat-tail pockets, he was 
jigging about fantastically ; by his voice 
he declared himself of better education 


than I had supposed. “ Where s the east ? 
I say, Lotty, where’s the east ? The sun 
does rise in the east, doesn’t it ? My 
astronomical notions are getting mixed.” 

Lotty was Mrs. Hague’s name. She 
stood regarding the jovial gentleman, her 
eyes very wide, her lips apart as if in the 
beginning of a laugh. I could not but 
admire her slight, shapely figure in its 
attitude of strange recklessness. She wore 
a low-cut gown ; her arms were bare, 
and with one of them she pointed theatri¬ 
cally eastward. In her look was some¬ 
thing that puzzled me. Like the rest, 
she had doubtless taken too much wine 
(or whatever they had been carousing 
upon), and this might account for the 
singular transformation of a countenance 
well known to me in its ordinary changes ; 
but her prettiness had grown haggard, 
as though under some stress of painful 
emotion, and her eyes glared rather than 
shone. Just then the tipsy lad ran up 
against me, and became aware (for it was 
not my fault) of a stranger. 

“Hallo! Who’s this?” he shouted, 
tottering back. 

The two girls whom I had never seen 
before gave a cry of grotesque alarm. 
Mrs. Hague turned and saw me. 

“You here!” she exclaimed, with 
friendly surprise, adding my name. “ Is 
it one of your strange habits to get up 
before sunrise? We’ve been enjoying 
ourselves all night long.” 

I said, with all good humour, that I 
was aware of it. 

“We haven’t disturbed you, I hope? 
Oh, don't say that we have disturbed you ! 
I should never forgive myself. Now you 
see, Gertie, what you are responsible for.” 

My answ^ering remark was honoured 
with, no attention. Mrs. Hague turned 
to the young man, and continued speak¬ 
ing in the same rapid, unnatural voice. 

“ Here, Tom, let me introduce you to a 
friend of ours.” 

Tom—his name, I learnt, was Billings 
—shook hands with me more vigorously 
than the occasion demanded. 

“ Awfully jolly, isn’t it?” he exclaimed. 
“Sunrise, you know, and all that kind of 
thing. Sort of thing you hear about, but 
precious seldom see. I’m afraid we’ve 
been making a night of it. Let me intro¬ 
duce you to Miss Mallinson. Know her 
already, do you? Oh, it’s all right then. 
Family party.” 

“Mr. Billings will soon be one of the 
family in earnest,” said Mrs. Hague with 
a laugh. 
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persons had made such an uproar, and 
for so long a time. 

“ These are friends ? ” I ventured 
to say. 

“ Mr. Billings is, and Miss Veale. I 
don’t know much of the others. Miss 
Veale knows them. We met them— 
—somewhere—on the way back from the 
theatre.” 

“ It suddenly occurred to you to have a 
—a social evening?” 

‘‘Just so.” She laughed. “ Pity you 
didn’t come down. Lotty ought to have 
sent for you.” 

Still her gaze was directed with cat-like 
intensity upon this or that portion of the 
moving group before us. I heard their 
meaningless chatter, and at length ob¬ 
served something in progress which made 
me more attentive. 


“ LET ME INTRODUCE YOU TO A 
FRIEND OF OURS.” 


“Who says I daren’t?” cried Mrs. 
Hague. She stood with a hand on the 
parapet, and looked about her with wild,, 
dare-devil eyes. 

The showily dressed girl, whom I now 
knew as. Miss Veale, gave a shriek of 
excitement; it was echoed by her tom-, 
boy companion. They half urged, half 
protested against, the mad feat which I 
had heard proposed. The tipsy lad 
roared an encouragement. 

“ Let’s see you do it, Mrs. ’Ague ! ” 

Mr. Tom Billings struck an attitude. 


That accounted, then, for their intimacy. 
He was going to marry Gertrude Mallin- 
son. Silently I wished him joy, and at 
the same moment turned to glance at the 
young lady. She stood back, purposely 
apart, it seemed, from her frisking com¬ 
panions, and less than ever did I like 
her countenance. For all that, I drew 
towards her, feeling unable to carry on 
a conversation with the others, and un¬ 
willing to miss the study of their pranks. 

“Mr. Hague is downstairs?’^ I asked. 


“Mr. Hague? He isn’t at home. He 
went away last Tuesday, and won’t be 
back for a week.” 

As she spoke, her eyes were fixed upon 
some one—her sister, I thought, and with 
an expression very like spite. Though 
not at all exhilarated. Miss Mallinson had 
lost command of her facial muscles, and 
to a certain extent of her tongue. 

“ How many of your guests are down 
there still?” 1 next inquired. 

“There’s nobody. We’re all her^.” 

It astonished me that half a cftzen 
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Ladies and gentlemen, the perform¬ 
ance is about to commence ! You 
observe that the sun is rising. Look ! 
There’s the first bit of red—look ! look ! 
As soon as the whole is visible, the clever 
little lady will make one spring, and 
stand before you on the very edge of a 
terrific precipice ! Going—going-! ” 

I could-see that he was merely playing 
the fool, and that he did not expect any¬ 
thing to happen. But just as he uttered 
the second ‘‘ going,” and whilst the sun’s 
crimson orb was still but half visible 
above the low bank of clouds, Mrs. 
Hague gave a vaulting leap, and suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing herself on to the top 
of the wall. It was some three feet high, 
and the breadth of the flat top, which had 
a stone coping, might perhaps be sixteen 
inches. A moment, and she raised her¬ 
self to her knees ; another, and she stood 
upright, facing us. 

That she would totter and disappear 
I felt to be an absolute certainty. Mar¬ 
vellous that, in her attempt to gain a 
footing, she had not plunged forward 
into the fearful void. She waved her 
arms, clasped them above her head, and 
uttered a yelling laugh. That sound put 
an end to the sudden muteness which had 
fallen upon the beholders. The lad 
shouted a “Hurrah!” The two girls 
screamed. Billings, taking one step for¬ 
ward, cried, “Jump ! jump ! ” 

“Which way?” came for answer, in 
the same half-frantic voice. 

“Jump down here!'' The man was 
terror-stricken, and had no longer a trace 
of vicious exhilaration. “Jump, Lotty ! ” 
he implored. 

One’s instinct prompted a rush forward, 
yet I dreaded to see Billings move to¬ 
wards her. Now that she had kept her 
footing for a few seconds, she might be 
saved. But I saw her turn, as if to look 
down into the street. 

“Call her!” I said to Miss Mallinson. 

But I had no reply ; and when I looked 
at my companion her face was so im¬ 
pressive that it kept my eyes from the 
other spectacle. Every feature strained 
itself in a savage and delighted expect¬ 
ancy. She hoped her sister would fall 
and be smashed into shapelessness. Had 
she said as much, the desire could not 
have been plainer. 

“ Lotty ! ” Again Billings’s voice above 
the hubbub. “ Don’t stir !—^This way !— 
I’m coming to help you-” 

“Who says I daren’t run along the 
wall?” 


She was holding up her dress. I could 
stand it no longer, and advanced a step ; 
in the same moment Miss Mallinson 
caught my arm. She and I exchanged a 
glance, and her eyes fell. 

Billings had gained the wall ; he had 
hold of Lotty’s dress—he clung to it 
desperately with both hands. He was 
talking in a low voice, rapidly, confusedly. 
I heard “Dear Lotty! ” Doubtless Miss 
Mallinson heard it too, for she gave a 
smothered cry—an “ Oh ! ” of rage and 
disappointment. Miss Veale was now 
taking a share in the rescue ; she also had 
a grasp of Lotty’s garment. They 
pulled, and at length Lotty jumped for¬ 
ward. 

The man caught her in his arms, and 
just as he did so Miss Mallinson made 
a rush. Indescribable the scene that 
followed. Mrs. Hague was in violent 
hysterics, shrieking I know not what 
frenzied words. Her sister, scarcely less 
clamorous, strove to tear her out of 
Billings’s arms ; on both him and her she 
dealt vigorous blows. The tipsy youth 
bellowed exultantly, and danced a 
fandango ; the girls threw themselves 
upon Miss Mallinson, to restrain her 
violence. 

Well, it struck me that I had no choice 
but to interfere. The only person in 
his senses being Billings, I called to 
him, and we exchanged words. 

“We must get her down stairs,” he 
said. “ Could you keep off this wild cat ? 
She’ll tear our eyes out.” 

It appeared probable, so I pushed the 
screaming girls aside, and managed to 
secure Miss Mallinson by the arms. 
Then I addressed Miss Veale. 

“Be kind enough to go down stairs, 
and put on your things, and go home. 
Take that young gentleman with you.” 

“Yes, clear off, all of you!” shouted 
Billings. “Ned, you’re drunk ; clear out 
of this ! ” 

The trio disappeared down the stair¬ 
case. It was all I could do to hold the 
charming Gertrude, and Billings had no 
less of a task in dragging Lotty away. 
When I think of it now, the scene affects 
me with irresistible laughter, but at the 
time I was serious enough. I had never 
before seen a woman in hysterical pas¬ 
sion ; it told upon my nerves. However, 
we got safely from the roof, and some¬ 
how down to the Hagues’ flat, where we 
found the dismissed trio ready to depart, 
but^waiting to see what would yet 
happen. 
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A word from Billings drove them back on 
to the landing. 

“ Hadn’t we better keep Miss Veale?” 
I suggested. 

“ No, no ; she’s an idiot. If necessary, 
one of us will run for a doctor.” 

The door slammed behind us. We 
entered the little drawing-room. By this 


What right have you to hold me like that ? 
Keep away ! Tom, you’re a villain ! you’re 
a black-hearted villain ! It’s been going 
on all night. I saw it from the first. 



BILLINGS, 


TAKING 


ONE 


STEP FORWARD, CRIED, “JUMP 
JUMP ! ” 


time Miss Mallinson had begun to talk, 
instead of merely shrieking. 

“You’ve broken my arms!—At all 
events, you’ve sprained them very badly. 


Leave her alone I Stand away !—Oh, 
she’s a beast, a beast, a beast!—I’ll let 
her husband know. I’ll write to him this 
very moment.” 
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Mrs. Hague, sunk in a low chair, 
moaned horribly ; she had a face of death ; 
her silk dress was torn, her hair hung 
upon her shoulders. 

“ Write to him about what? ’’ shouted 
Billings, in fury. “ It’s you that are a 
beast ;—a wild animal, nothing else! 
What have we done ? ” He turned sud¬ 
denly to me. ‘‘ It’s all her idiotic jealousy. 
Just because I behaved to Lotty—to Mrs. 
Hague—like a brother. You see what 
she’s accusing us of. It’s the damnedest 
lie ! Lotty, get up and say it’s a lie ! ” 

“ I don’t like the look of her,” I mur¬ 
mured to him, when Mrs. Hague suddenly 
became silent and lay lifeless. “ My dear 
fellow, just go for a doctor. It’s better I 
should stay here than you ; the sight of 
you is dangerous to both. Here, take my 
key of the house door.” 

After a moment’s reluctance he went. 
Then I turned upon Miss Mallinson, bade 
her sit down in a corner of the room, 
and hold her clacking tongue. Help to 
her sister she would not give, and all that 
I, for my part, could do was, if possible, 
to impose silence. In five minutes I had 
succeeded. Gertrude sat glaring alter¬ 
nately at me and at the sufferer ; Mrs. 
Hague, the violence of whose paroxysm 
was over, lay with eyes shut, sobbing at 
intervals and rhythmically. 

I stepped to the window and threw it 
open. After all, perhaps no medical 
advice was needed, but the main point had 
been to get rid of Billings. 

Presently Miss Mallinson moved, and 
seated herself at a little writing-desk close 
by me. I watched her. Of course she 
was going to pen a disastrous letter to 
the absent husband. With that I had 
nothing to do, but I glanced towards Mrs. 
Hague. Her eyes were open, and she 
understood Gertrude’s intention. She 
raised herself, staggered forward, and fell 
at her sister’s feet. 

“Don’t, Gertie! Oh, don’t, don’t!— 
Dear Gertie !—It isn’t true, what you 
think ; I swear it isn’t ! I behaved like 
a silly creature, but I meant nothing 
wrong—I swear I didn’t.” She burst 
into tears. “ Oh, don’t write ! I promise 


The rest I did not hear. It was time 
for me to withdraw, and I spent a quarter 
of an hour in the dining-room, where the 
table, with its decanters and empty bottles, 
showed how a simple supper had ended in 
noise and melodramatic discord. On the 
whole, I thought it probable that Mrs. 
Hague’s asseverations might be believed. 


Billings had not the air of an intriguer. 
That he had fallen out of love with his 
betrothed, and into a more or less serious 
philandering with Lotty, one could well 
understand. I wondered how long it had 
taken to bring about that crisis on the 
roof ;—perhaps the affair had begun and 
developed in this one night. 

A knock at the door of the flat inter¬ 
rupted my reflections. Billings had re¬ 
turned ; the doctor would come very soon. 
We stood together on the landing, and I 
told him what was going on within. 

“You had better keep out of sight,” 
was my suggestion. “ Suppose we both 
go up to my flat, and wait there till we 
hear the doctor arrive ; you can tell him 
what you like.” 

“But that madwoman will be tearing 
her sister to pieces.” 

“ I have heard no alarming sound.” 

“ Just go in and look—will you ? She’s 
capable of murder, you know.” 

“Were you aware of that amiable 
quality ? ” I couldn’t help asking. 

“Oh, it’s all a damned silly business! 
I got entangled with her, and—well, she’s 
the kind of fellow—girl, I mean—to bring 
an action for breach of promise, don’t you 
know. It had to go on.—But it’s off 
now ; and let her do her worst.” 

“ H’m. Of course she’ll first of all 
revenge herself upon Mrs. Hague.” 

“Oh, curse it!” He stood in be¬ 
wildered misery. “ But she’ll try to make 
a row in any case.” 

“ I don’t know. It might be pre¬ 
vented.” 

Ultimately, I returned to the drawing¬ 
room ; my tap at the door was answered 
by Miss Mallinson, who came out. 

“What do you want?” she asked 
bluntly. Her face and voice both mani¬ 
fested the extremity of fatigue. 

“ Only to say that the doctor will be 
here in a few minutes.” 

“ We want no doctor.” 

“ I should be glad to hear that from 
Mrs. Hague herself.” 

She opened the door, and said in a 
domineering tone : 

“ Come here and tell this man that 
you’re not dying.” 

Mrs. Hague showed herself—a ghost. 
With scrupulous civility she assured me 
that all she needed now was rest ; she 
greatly preferred not to see the doctor ; 
she had given a great deal of trouble by 
her most foolish behaviour ; and so on. 
The end of it was that I left them with a 
promise to countermand the professional 
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visit,—which pleasant office I took care 
that Billings should discharge. 

During that day and the greater part of 
the next I neither saw nor heard any¬ 
thing of my acquaintances below. About 
seven o’clock on the second evening, 
when I was going out, I happened to 
glance up the stairs that led to the roof, 
and there, on the topmost step of the first 
flight, sat Mrs. Hague. She wore the 


ordinary costume of in¬ 
doors. Bending forward, 
she supported her head 
between her hands—a 
posture of wobegone 
lassitude. The sound of 
my door as it closed had 
evidently been unnoticed 
by her, and it was only 
when I had looked at her 
for nearly a minute that 
she became aware of my 
presence. She rose in con¬ 
fusion, stood hesitating, 
and at length silently 
beckoned me. On my 
beginning to ascend, she 
turned and preceded me 
into the open air. 

“ I want to speak to you.” 

Clearly she had not yet recovered from 
her hysterical condition. I replied, how¬ 
ever, as though we were meeting in an 
ordinary way, and perhaps pressed the 
note of conventional pleasantry. 

‘‘ It is very serious, ” she said, coming a 
little nearer. ‘‘I must speak to some¬ 
body. Do attend to what I say. Last 


I WAVED MY HAT 

AS THE TRAIN MOVED OFF. 
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night, and to-day, I have been up here 
many times—a great many times. I am 
drawn—there.” She pointed to the 
parapet. “ I have struggled against it. 
But to-night—if no one saves me—I shall 
throw myself over. I shall! I know I 
shall ! ” 

Yes ; I believed it fully. And after a 
moment’s reflection I asked whether she 
had told her sister. 

“ She has gone. I’m quite alone— 
except for the servant who comes in.” 

‘‘ When do you expect Mr. Hague ? ” 

‘‘ Not for a week.” Her eyes wan¬ 
dered. “ I had a letter this morning. 
He’s at Liverpool, and can’t possibly 
get away.” 

‘‘ Do you know what you must do, Mrs. 
Hague ?—pack a travelling-bag at once, 
and go to Liverpool.” 

“Oh, I can’t! If I stir from here 
Gertie will write to him—to John. It’s 
only if I stay here that she’ll say nothing. 
You know all about it. I assure you 
I have done nothing wrong. Mr. 
Billings wrote to her—to Gertie—saying 
that he had to go out of town, for some 
time, on business. She found out he 
was going to Birmingham, to some rela¬ 
tives, and she’s followed him. But she 
has some one here watching me—she told 
me so. I am driven almost mad.” 

I declared stoutly that it was all non¬ 
sense about her being spied upon. But 
she would not listen. Gertie was ter¬ 
rible, she said. Once before they had 
quarrelled, and Gertie had done dreadful 
things. 

“ She wafits me to go—there. She 
hopes I shall do it.—And it’s like a hand 
pulling me. I’ve stood there, looking 
over ; and I don’t know how I held 
myself. Once I fell down and fainted.” 

“ Pray let me ask you : do you wish to 
see your husband ? ” 

“ Oh, I do ! ” she cried at once. “ In¬ 
deed I do !—Look at the letter he wrote 
me. You may read it.” She took it, 
crumpled, out of her pocket, and held it 
to me. “There’s nothing you oughtn’t 
to see. It’s all kindness—^just like him. 
Won’t you read it—to please me ? ” 

I said that I could quite well imagine 
her husband’s expressions of kindness— 
that he was an admirable fellow—that I 
liked him very much, and thought his wife 
a woman to be envied by all her sex—with 
more in the same strain. Poor Lotty 
listened eagerly, her face much pleasanter 
to look upon when at length she smiled. 

“ Do you think,” she asked timidly, 


“ that he would take Gertie’s word rather 
than mine ? ” 

“ Oh, not for a moment! ” 

Such answer one would have made to 
a child. I found myself bending, and 
wishing to pat her head. My assurance 
did not lack weight with her. 

“Do you think”—this was her next 
question—“ that Mr. Billings will marry 
Gertie—now ? ” 

“Oh, why not?” Here I spoke with 
a good deal of private reserve. “ All 
this will blow over.” 

I could not be mistaken. A pang of 
some kind went through her. She glanced 
towards the parapet. Thereupon I im¬ 
mediately repeated my advice that—if her 
husband really could not return home— 
she should go to him. No matter at 
what hour she w’ould arrive ; better to be 
travelling through a summer night than 
to stay here in misery and peril. Should 
I fii).d out the train ? 

“ But what will he say when he sees 
me ? ” 

“That depends, Mrs. Hague, upon 
what you say to him,” I responded 
lightly. 

“ I have a good mind to tell him 
everything.” 

“Capital! Why not? The fact is, 
you have been very much out of sorts. 
You had some friends to—tr pass the 
evening, and the excitement proved too 
much for you. You really became quite 
hysterical—that’s the word. Your sister 
wasn’t quite the companion for you at 
such a time-” 

Thus did I exhibit my diplomacy, and 
she gave ear. The end of it all was that 
at ten o’clock I stood on the platform of 
Euston Station, and waved my hat as 
the train moved off, bearing Mrs. Hague 
northward. She would reach Liverpool 
by three in the morning, and go at once 
to the hotel where her husband was stay¬ 
ing. I turned away with a sense of 
relief and of satisfaction. 

A week later, the Hagues were at home. 
I knew of it, but did not see them. An¬ 
other week, and I learnt that they had 
abandoned their flat for an abode in some 
other part of London. John Hague I 
have never since met. But two years 
after my exciting adventures on the roof 
it happened that I entered a metropolitan 
train, and found myself seated face to 
face with a pretty woman whom I had no 
difficulty in recognising as my old ac¬ 
quaintance. She looked remarkably well, 
and in excellent humour. Me, it was 
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clear, she did not distinguish from 
strangers, and only after a stoppage, 
when we two remained alone, had I the 
courage to speak. She flushed with as¬ 
tonishment. 

“ But how you are altered! I should 
never have known you.—So very glad to 
see you again.” 

I ventured no allusion to bygone 
times ; but Mrs. Hague assumed an air 
of penitence. 

“Wasn’t it too, too bad? \ ought to 
have seen you before we left the flat. I 
ought, at all events, to have written. But 
—I suppose I couldn’t. I owe you so 
many, many thanks-” 

Her husband, she said, enjoyed the most 
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robust health, and flourished exceedingly. 
I longed to inquire about Gertrude 
Mallinson, but durst not. The reward of 
my reticence did not fail. 

“ My sister has just married,” remarked 
the pretty lady, laughing. 

“Ah ?'” 

“ A Mr. Richards, of Birmingham; in 
very good circumstances. We do so hope 
she will be happy—poor thing ! ” 

The exact significance of the “ poor 
thing” I could not determine. Mrs. 
Hague quitted the subject, and Mr. 
Billings’s name was not mentioned. We 
parted with a cordial shake of hands, 
discreetly silent as to any future meeting. 
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THE KING’S WELL. 


By F. a. steel. 


T his is one of poor Craddock’s many 
stories which he told me when we 
were in the wilderness together, engaged 
like another Moses and Aaron in prepar¬ 
ing a way for a western people across 
the desert, and dividing its sand waves 
by a pathway of red-brick ballast edged 
with steel. In other words, in making 
the railway on which he afterwards met 
his death in trying to prevent a survival 
of past ages from being in the permanent 
way of civilisation. 

We used to sit at the door of my little 
tent—two Englishmen adrift on a sand 
sea—and I used to listen while he talked ; 
for the life he had led made him the best 
of company, and his combined ignorance 
and knowledge of the East was a perpetual 
surprise. Some of his stories were 
grossly, frankly impossible, but this one, 
despite its strangeness, I believed un¬ 
hesitatingly ; as any one would have done 
who had seen, as I saw, the indescribable 
world-tarnish which long years of loose 
living brings to the kindliest face, leave it 
clear, bright, eager, to a rejuvenescence 
of love, pity, and pain. 

The sun had dipped below the rising 
rim of the great sand-circle whose centre 
we were, but the sky was still a cloudless 
expanse of yellow radiance dazzling to 
the eyes from sheer excess of light. There 
was nothing far or near to difiFerentiate 
one part of earth or heaven from another 
save the thin red line of ridiculous little 
flags we had been planting out during the 
day ; and I remember thinking that I could 
not for the life of me tell the exact spot 
where, five minutes before, I had seen the 
last curved glint of the sun disappear—for 
one bit of horizon seemed to the full as 
bright as another. 

“ Looks like the yaller bottle in a 
chemist’s shop ; don’t it, sir ? ” remarked 
Craddock cheerfully—‘‘leastways, as I 
used to think when I was a boy4 Lordy ! 


Lordy ! boys is—is boys, I do assure you. 
Old Pargiter’s shop to our village was 
over against the public, sir, next the 
church, an’ cornin’ ’ome o’ evenin’s from 
the catechism, sir, it seemed Je-rewsalem 
the Golden. Expect it was the anathysts, 
an’ sapphiras, an’ rubies, an’ them sort o’ 
stones did it, for boys—is boys you see, 
sir.” He gave an apologetic smear to his 
corn-coloured moustache as if to wipe 
away the flavour of his own sentiment; 
the wrist-smear of those whose hands are 
habitually soiled. 

“It is like a topaz seen against the 
light,” I replied, accepting both confidence 
and excuse with the calm indifference 
which always encouraged Craddock to 
further indulgence. “ I don’t think I 
ever saw it quite so dazzlingly clear, did 
you ? ” 

He paused awhile, and the blue eyes, 
bloodshot by exposure to unspeakable 
lights and unspeakable darknesses of 
all sorts and kinds, grew a trifle absent. 

“ I dunno but what I ’ave, sir ; least- 
ways it looks more light-like from the 
bottom o’ a well. As, savin’ your 
presence, sir, is only nat’ral.” 

“ From the bottom of a well ? ” I 
echoed. “When was that, Craddock? 
you never told me that yarn.” 

He paused again. “ No, sir. It ain’t 
a pleasing interlood, for ’twas in the 
Mutiny time, sir, wen we was all mad 
devils, black an’ white—white an’ black 

-” and then suddenly, as I have said, 

some past pity and passion and pain 
seemed to come back upon him with a 
rush, so that he sat staring into that 
cloudless sky as if he saw a vision, and 
his voice came at last half to himself, 
“ By the Lord as made me I dunno which 
was worse, black nor white, white nor 
black ; yet it was white as did for me, 
Nathaniel James Craddock, at the bottom 
o’ the King’s Well.” Then he was silent 
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again, and I sate silent too, for there never 
was any use in pumping Craddock. His 
fund of experiences was too vast for you to 
be sure of bringing what you wanted to 
the surface. So, after a time, he began 
again deviously :— 

“Not as wot it was, so to speak, a well 
at all, but what they calls, in the lingo, a 
bawly —a thing, you know, sir, with flights 
o’ steps a-leadin’ down to the bowels of 
the yerth—right down to the water as 
maybe a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
feet below the surface, as the sayin’ is, 
sir. It was just a large, round, black spot 
o’ ink, that was wot the water was, an’ 
standin’ on the stone edge you could see 
right up the stairs to a round yaller spot 
of Je-rewsalem the Golden. Two spots 
there were, sir, owin’ to there being two 
flights o’ steps, an’ many a time as I lay 
like a rabbit in ’is burrow down by the 
water I’d tell myself luck was in there 
bein’ two—two whites to one black, yet 
after all it was white as did the business 
for me, sir, at the bottom o’ the King’s 
bawly. 

“ You must have been very young in 
Mutiny time ? ” I remarked in casual aid 
to his lagging confidence. 

“ One and twenty, sir—more by token I 
come to man’s estate, as the sayin’ is, at 
the bottom o’ that there well. Lordy ! I 
can see it now ! A sort o’ mist o’ light 
from Je-rewsalem above a-fadin’ away 
half down the stairs, and leavin’ the rest 
to get darker an’ darker to the black spot 
o’ water ; but it had a glint o’ light on it 
too that come, God knows how, when the 
sun was low.” As he spoke I had 
noticed a curious change in his voice ; a 
sort of refining process, as if he were 
going back to a self that was less rough, 
less common, and the change was still 
more marked when, after a pause, he 
began again : “It was an awful hot 
year, sir, just a white flame of heat—a 
burning fiery furnace ; but there wasn’t 
none of us come through it praisin’ an’ 
magnifyin’—leastways I didn’t, but then 
I was a wild lot. Run away from home, 
sir; that is how I came to be in the 
country, knowing a good bit of the lingo 
for a youngster. Served my way out 
before the mast, and then backed my 
luck. And won it too ; for a Rajah fellow 
paid me to wrestle with his men, and play 
monkey tricks. Lordy! I remember 
the first time I got in grips with the 
champion, and he stood head down ex¬ 
pectin’ me to go on buttin’ like a goat. 
There wasn’t one of them could touch me. 


sir, but that wasn’t no protection when the 
time came. It’s an odd sort of thing, I 
do assure you, for a man who knows he 
could lick every one he sees, to be runnin’ 
like a hare for dear life, hidin’ by day an’ 
circumventin’ the villages by night; but 
that was how it was for three weeks 
before I come plumb—as the sayin’ is— 
on the King’s Well. It was right in the 
worst country, and I was footsore, and 
stumblin’ like as if I were in liquor 
with the fever. A queer sort o’ place 
it was as I saw it first in the dawn 
which come—as the dawns had a trick 
o’ doin’ in those times—a deal too 
soon for Nathaniel James. It was 
right in the open in the middle o’ a lot o’ 
broken bricks and little mounds o’ mud— 
miles and miles of them it had seemed to 
me, footsore an’ stumblin’ ; for the place 
had been a big city, so I’m told, sir, in 
the old times. And now it was nothin’ but 
a plain o’ broken brick an’ graves, except 
for a cluster of tall old houses with the 
usual mud huts a-crowdin’ up round them. 
And I knew from what I’d heard that the 
biggest murdering villains o’ the lot lived 
in them houses, poor budfnarsh Mohamme¬ 
dans, proud as Lucifer, a-screwing the 
tails o’ the ryots fora livin’—though why 
ryots, sir, is hard to say, for a more 
peaceable lot o’ able-bodied men and 
women never was. Well, there I was in 
the worst place I could have chosen, and 
the dawn cornin’ sudden all in a blaze. 
Then, right at my feet I sees the bawly; 
just a hole o’ broken masonry, an’ the 
steps leading down like a rabbit burrow. 
They didn’t seem to be much used that 
side furthest from the village among the 
graves, for the drifted sand was a-lying 
thick on the topmost steps, and I didn’t 
see no footmarks to speak of, only a 
queer sort o’ track that might ’ave bin 
a man’s and mightn’t. Anyhow I thought 
I’d risk it, seeing as if any one come down 
the one stair, I could hoof it up the other, 
an’ there’s generally a lot o’ little arched 
recesses at the bottom o’ bawlies where I 
could lie low. So I chanced it. An’ 
Lordy ! wasn’t it cool as I hobbled down 
them vaulted steps. ’Twas a fine place, 
sir, when all was said an’ done. Half-a- 
dozen steps or so, and then a landin,’ as 
the sayin’ is, with a sort o’ travellers’ 
rest on either side ; but I went right 
down to the bottom, so as to see what 
sort o’ trap I’d got into. An’ I found it 
none so bad, for there wasn’t no passage 
round as there is in most bawlies^ but 
only a’ arched room on either side my 
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stairs ending sheer in the drop o’ ink 
filled up a round sort o’ well that was 
vaulted over up in the dark somewhere. 
So there wasn’t no way of getting from 
one stair to the other but by a leap such 
as there wasn’t one but Nathaniel James 
in the country side as could leap it; an’ 
that would give me time. Still I do 
assure you, sir, it takes the spunk out of a 
fellow to go skulkin’ round for three 
weeks with your life in your hand in baggy 
silk trousers an’ a dressin’ gown—for I’d 
put on what they calls a killit ?iS the Rajah 
give me for smashing up another Rajah’s 
champion—that’s a dress o’ state, sir, an’ 
killit or not, it nigh killed me, for it was 
chock full o’ embroidery an’ that hot; 
but beggars mustn’t be choosers, and that 
night I run off from the Palace it was all 
I could lay hands on. An’ did its work 
too—^just to give what them surveyor 
chaps calls the proper contour, as the 
say in’ is. Anyhow, what with the stain, 
a deal more knowledge of the lingo 
than I have now, sir, an’ through my 
being considerable stronger than the only 
two fellars as caught me napping, here I 
was in the King’s bawly watching them 
two round spot so’ Je-rewsalem like a man 
in his grave awaitin’ the last trump ; an’ 
the first pair o’ feet I saw on the stairs 
opposite set me a-tremblin’ like a ferreted 
rabbit, even though I knew that wot with 
the stah's, an’ the drop o’ ink. I’d ’ave a 
good five minutes’ start. But then I 
heard the jingles on them, sir, and knew 
it was only a woman from the village 
cornin’ down to fill her water-pot. There 
was a lot o’ them come chatterin’ and 
laughin’ during the day, but always down 
the further stair. And Lordy ! it was 
cool after the fiery furnace ! I had a 
mouthful or two o’ corn I’d looted, so 
when dusk came it seemed to me as if I 
couldn’t move on—small blame to me, 
sir, seein’ how cool an’ quiet it was, and 
I so close on done. But just as I was 
a’ callin’ myself names for bein’ lazy come a 
footfall on my stair. Now you know, sir, 
them bawlies bein’ arched an’ all that, is 
awful echo-ey places, an’ I do assure 
you I made up my mind a man was 
coming down, slow and deliberate-like. 
I looked out, an’ couldn’t see nothing, but 
there was the footfall just like a pro¬ 
cession ; an’ then somethin’ let loose a 
bellow, and I felt inclined to cut. But 
then I thought I’d wait a bit seein’ I was 
stronger nor most, an’ the drop o’ ink 
was handy for a corpse. So I waited 
until the bellow come again ; an’ this 


time—bein’ close as it were, an’ out o’ the 
echo—I knew my friend, for I do assure 
you, sir, it was nothin’ but the biggest 
bull toad you ever see, coming flop, flop 
down the stair for his evenin’ drink. A 
great green thing with a yaller waistcoat 
as sate up on the last step looked at me 
quite proud-like. Lordy ! how I laughed ! 
It was the first laugh I’d laughed for 
three week, an’ it done me good ; that 
an’ seeing the bull toad go douse into the 
water like a man, for it set me a longin’ 
for a swim too, an’ when I come out o’ 
that drop o’ cold ink I was a new man. 
Slept like a babby in its cradle and woke 
to see through the maze o’ arches a woman 
on the tother side a-rinsin’ out her brass 
pot quite calm-like. She was a-takin’ his 
breakfast to her man in the fields, I ex¬ 
pect, for there was a pile o’ them flap- 
jacks on a platter beside her. I dunno’, 
sir, if it was the sleep, or the sight o’ food 
and me ravenin’ wolves, or just sheer 
devilry—for I was a wild lot—but I out 
o’ my rabbit ’utch an’ let loose a yell. 
You may well call ’em baiclies, sir, for I 
do assure you I felt kind o’ queer myself 
havin’ made all that noise. She gave no 
look, but let loose another yell of her own 
as she turned tail and ran up them stairs 
like a lamplighter. It seemed to me as if 
she was callin’ on ‘ the King—the King,’ 
but I didn’t stop to think. Now was my 
time. I was over the drop o’ ink clear on to 
the second step in my hurry, before she was 
half way up to Je-rewsalem, an’—I was 
back again to the ’utch with the flap-jacks 
making ready to run if need be for dear 
life, when I heard the silver tinkle again 
an’ women’s voices. Every word, sir, I 
could hear through it’s bein’ a baivly^ an’ 

I heard her ”—he paused sharply, waited 
a second, and began again—“There was 
two on them now disputin’ an’ half 
laughin’^ half cryin’ ; one was pullin’ the 
other an’ tellin’ her she was a fool; there 
wasn’t no King, more’s the pity, and if 
there was she wasn’t afraid seein’ he was 
her bap-dctda ; —that’s ancestors, sir—but 
the tother wouldn’t hear of it, an’ kept 
sayin’ ’twas well enough for some folk as 
pretended wisdom, but every one knew 
the King’s footmark on the stair an’ had 
heard his voice after dusk. My friend 
the bull toad, thinks I, feelin’ considerable 
easier in my mind, for I knew enough o’ 
their ways you see, sir, to know as there 
wasn’t much chance o’ any one else cornin’ 
down my stairs if a ghost lived there ; so 
I listened to the argufying quite inter¬ 
ested-like. But it wasn’t no good—the 
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half-laughin’ voice hadn’t a chance even 
when it grew sober, and cried shame on 
bein’ frightened at the spirit of the good 
King, who every day cbme down to his 
bawly all alone, so that any pore soul as 
wanted justice might go down the other 
stair and tell him what was amiss across 
the black water with no fear. ‘If he 
was only there now instead o’ bein’ 
where saints are,’ I heard her say, ‘ I’d go 
down this instant an’ tell him to stop it 
all—but there’s no one to listen nowa¬ 
days—no one.’ An’ with that she come 
tinkling down the steps alone—a tall 
sir—but, there—’tain’t no good describin’ 
her, for I never see her but in half light 

till-Well ! she just rinsed out her pot 

like the rest o’ them and filled it; but afore 
she went she stood so with it on her head 
on the tother sids o’ the black water for a 
moment, an’ said quite loud an’ bold like, 

‘ Salaam Mdhdraj.^ 

“ I was that wild sort, as I might have 
given a bellow just to frighten her 
for the fun o’ the thing, but I kept 
somehow a-thinkin’ o’ what she had 
said of the old King a-trailin’ down 
them steps in his royal robes, and listen¬ 
in’ in that bawly to all the pore folks’ 
troubles, an’ a promisin’ never to forsake 
them but to bring justice with him down 
the stairs to the end o’ all things. Not 
that he was an old King, sir, as I found 
out afterwards, but a young sort o’ saint, 
as got killed afore his time. You see I 
heard a lot o’ talk from the women as 
came down in companies, skeery, and just 
in a mortal hurry to fill their jars and git 
home because of the girl as said she had 
heard the King in the daytime. So that 
it came to me, sir, that I couldn’t do 
better nor lie hidden a day or two and get 
strong where I was, for there wasn’t no 
manner o’ hurry. Like as not I’d^ get 
killed somehow before I got to the river, 
and I couldn’t help anyways, seein’ as I 
couldn’t look to get into any o’ the places 
where we was holdin’ out against the 
black devils. An’ that evenin’, when the 
old bull toad come down for his swim, I 
just laughed again quite light-hearted, 
and says as she said, ‘ Salaam Mdhardj I 

“Well, she was the only one as come 
alone after that, but come she did, an’ 
every time she come she would stand an’ 
say loud-like, but a bit wistful, ‘ Salaam 
Md/idrdj.^ 

“ She was a tall girl, but there—it ain’t 
no use describing her. 

“ So what with the women coming all 
together I didn’t have much chance o’ 


flap-jacks, and what with the village bein’ 
walled in an’ full of them murderin’, 
nobility, I wasn’t, so to say, successful in 
thievin’, an’ at last I see it was time to 
move on. A bad time, too ; for I heard 
from the women’s talk as there was 
crowds o’ sepoys about a-screwin’ the 
pore folks’ tails, an’ I heard her say to 
’em once as it were their fault. ‘ If they 
wasn’t so frightened o’ the King,’ said 
she, ‘ maybe he’d come back and give ’em 
justice.’ An’ that evenin’ when she come 
down she stood so with her arms spread 
out lookin’ up the stair and said again, 
bowing down after their fashion, ‘ Salaam 
Mdhdrdj^ your slave waits ! ’ 

“There was a pile o’ flap-jacks on the 
platter beside her water-pot, and maybe 
it was the sight o’ them, and knowin’ 
they would be worth gold to me, or may¬ 
be because it was my last time o’ askin’, 
or maybe the devil that was in me, but I 
just out o’ my rabbit ’utch, in my baggy 
silk trousers and dressing-gown—in the 
whole blessed killit^ sir—and stood quite 
still on the steps. It was most dark, you 
see, sir, an’ the contours was correc’, so 
’twas no wonder she give a little cry, half 
glad, half afraid, as she come up from her 
salaam. I guessed she’d run and leave 
me the flap-jacks, but she wasn’t that 
sort. A tall girl—but there, it ain’t no 
use describin’. Well, afore I could think 
what to do she was at it; such a tale o’ 
wrong, sir, not about herself, though she 
was one of those pore souls as is born 
widows, but about Lord knows what of 
the people. An’ 1 listened. Did you ever 
listen, sir, to a woman’s voice just chock 
full o’ confidence in your bein’ a good 
sort? Well, I did; an’ I dunno how 
’twas, sir, but the confidence was catch- 
in’. I was a reckless, bold chap, you see, 
an’ I knew she had grit, so the next 
moment I was over that circle o’ black 
water and beside her. She give another 
little cry, but, my Lord ! she had grit, for 
she drew back quick against the wall and 
thrust out her hands to keep me off. 

“ ‘ The King ! the King ! ’ she said, ‘ I 
thought you was the King ! ’ 

“An’ with that I caught her by the 
hands. ‘ I’m not the King,’ says I, ‘ but 
don’t you be afraid, I’m only a pore man 
as won’t hurt you.’ 

“ ‘I’m not afraid,’ she says, tryin’ to 
make believe. ‘You come down the 
King’s stairs o’ justice,’ she said, ‘ an’ 
that’s enough.’ 

“Then somehow, I dunno how it was, 
sir, but all in a moment it come home to 
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“they’d stuck me playful-like before they found I WAS WHITE.” 


me that I’d go my whole pile on her, an’ 
I drop her hands an’ I says, 

“ ‘ Yes ! I come down the King’s stairs, 
and I’ll be a King to you for justice if 
you’ll be a Queen to me.’ 

“And by God ! sir, she was. 

“ So there we were, lookin’ into each 


other’s eyes and sayin’ nothin’, till she give 
a queer little laugh. 

“‘Why,’ she says, ‘you’re a white 
man ! ’ and with that she lay her finger 
quick and confident on my wrist ; an’ sure 
enough, what with the swim and the dark 
it were white indeed—white an’ shivery. 
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too, with the touch somehow, so that I 
couldn’t but keep her hand so and say, 

“ ‘Yes, my dear. I’m white and you’re 
black ; I’m a man and you’re a woman, 
but it sha’n’t make no odds. I’m King and 
you’re Queen in this here bawly, and there 
sha’n’t be nothing but justice atween us, 
so help me, God ! ’ 

“An’ there wasn’t, sir. No! though 
we went our whole pile on each other, I 
do assure you, sir.” 

The assurance was needless ; one look 
at his face was enough —that world-worn 
face with its bloodshot eyes, fixed on the 
dazzling glory of the sky as if they saw a 
vision. 

“ I used to see her first against Je- 
rewsalem,” he went on in a lower tone. 
“Then 1 could hear her come down the 
stairs ever so soft to stand close to the 
water’s edge and cry, ‘ Salaam Mdharaj '— 
for she called me that, just for fun, you see, 
sir. An’ there weren’t much wistfulness 
in her voice, sir, mostly laughter, an’ 
somethin’ better nor laughter, when I 
come leapin’ across that drop o’ ink to 
stand beside her for a little, an’ tell her— 
what folks say to each other when they’ve 
set their whole pile on each other, you 
know, sir. For she wouldn’t never come 
down the King’s stairs, sayin’ it was un-^ 
lucky an’ what not. Excuses, sir, but t 
understood ’em and I didn’t want her, 
for you see it was justice between us I’d 
sworn, and I was a wild lot. She had told 
her father—a blind old Brahman, sir, 
awful holy, and nigh bedridden too—and 
he sent word to say stop where I was. 
The villagers wouldn’t venture down the 
stairs either, and if they did wouldn’t 
harm me, being, as I say, sir, as peaceable 
a lot o’ able-bodied men as ever was. But 
the maraudin, murderin’ crew in the big 
hawelies —that’s houses, sir—was harbour¬ 
ing those mutinous devils of Jack Pan¬ 
die’s, and playin’ high old Tommy for miles 
round, so I’d better lie low till justice 
came ; as it’d sure to do at last, seein’ 
that the Lord was King. They talks a 
sight, sir, about the heathen and their 
ignorance, but I do assure you she knew 
a deal more nor me ; what with being of 
a King’s family an’ havin’ a bedridden 
saint of a Brahman for a father. An’ they 
mayn’t know much book-learnin’ p’r’aps, 
but some of ’em knows how to make a 
man put his whole pile on them. And she 
had grit, my Lord ! she had grit! 

“Yet there was a catch in her breath 
that evenin’ when I was nigh mad with 
fear, lest' she had come to harm 


because it was so late, and hearing her 
footfall on the stair I leapt over, and 
nearly fell back into the ink-pot through 
seein’ her in a man’s dress. 

“ ‘I’d rather you didn’t come if there’s 
danger,’ said I quite sharp like, when 
she told me the sepoys was setting watch 
because folk said the white soldiers were 
a-coming. ‘ Don’t ! I can’t stand it here in 
the dark, idle, thinkin’ o’ you God knows 
how. I’ll fend for myself quite well.’ 

“ An’ with that she laughed low with the 
little catch in her breath still, and come a 
bit closer so as I could slip my arm round 
her a little ; an’ by that I knew ’twas more 
danger than she let on —for she was not 
that sort. 

“‘Now don’t you come,’ says I, as I 
might be the King himself givin’ orders, 
‘ I won’t have it. If the soldiers is 
cornin’, they’ll bring justice, an’ if not a 
little starvin’ won’t hurt me, for I’m gettin’ 
quite strong again.’ An’ so I was, sir, 
what with the rest and the food an’ the 
happiness. For I do assure you, sir, on 
my solemn oath, that I was happy at the 
bottom o’ that King’s bawly. Happy? 
By the Lord ! sir, ’twas enough to make 
a man happy to see the look she gave me, 
as much as to say I was strong enough 
and everything enough for her ; for 
though it was nigh dark I could see her 
face from its bein’ so close to mine—she 
bein’ a tall girl—but there, it ain’t no use 
describin’. There don’t seem much to say, 
sir, when it comes to lookin’ at each other 
that way, an’ so we stood silent a bit, till 
sudden I hear the old bull toad at his 
jinks again, and partly to ease off the 
sort o’ burstin’ feelin’ at my heart I cries 
with a laugh, ‘ There’s the King 1 ’ 

“But she just lays her head down, 
pugree an’ all, on my shoulder and says 
with a sob, ‘ No, here’s the King. The 
King as I come to for justice.’” 

He paused for so long, that something 
of the excitement which had been thrilling 
in his tones seemed to pass into my mind, 
and I felt almost a shock when he went 
on quite calmly : 

“ Well, it w’as arranged she wasn’t to 
come back for three days onless some¬ 
thin’ turned up. I would have it so, an’ 
she give in at last. It was mortal dull 
without her, and I made up my mind 
when I. see her again to tell her. I’d 
back my luck once more and fight my 
way safe somehow. Then when it was 
over I’d come back for her ; for it didn’t 
seem it could go against me as I sate 
down by the drop o’ ink a-lookin’ up 
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to Je-rewsalem over the way, and a-won- 
deriii’ when I should see her on the top 
step a cornin’ for justice to her King. 

“ Well, she come at last. It were the 
second day, I think, sir, and it took me all 
of a sudden, for, owin’ to its bein’ a bawly 
in the bowels of the yerth you couldn’t 
hear nothin’ of what was goin’ on up top. 
I was sittin’ lookin’ over the way when I 
hear a noise behind an’ a voice ‘ Maha7'aj I 
Mctharaj I ’ 

It was she, sir, down the King’s 
steps in the man’s dress, an’ behind her, 
my God ! not black devils but white ones 
with red coats an’ set bayonets !— 
‘ Mctharaj ! Maharctj I Justice ! Justice i ’ 

“ I was out, sir, tearing up to meet her 
in a second, shoutin’ in English to hold 
hard—that she was a woman ; but them 
cursed bawly echoes mixed it all up, an’ 
the cursed baggy trousers and things 
didn’t give me no chance of a bearin’ 
through it’s bein’ half dark—‘ Maharaj! 
Maharctj ! ’ 

“ I heard it plain enough, God knows. 
I hear it now sometimes, sir, an’ I see 
her face as I saw it for the only time 
in the light afore I fell over her dead body 
a-lyin’ on the steps half-way down the 
stairs o’ justice. 

“They told me after, as I had finished 
the cry for her many and many a time whilst 
I lay in ’orspital—for they’d stuck me play¬ 
ful-like before they found out I was white, 
an’ I took mortal bad ; but there wasn’t 
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much use in justice then for none o’ us. 
An’ I never could tell quite how it 
happened, for when I went back the village 
was just bricks, and the corpses lyin’ about 
thick, unburied. They had had a hard 
fight as they told me, had the Tommies, 
an’ bein’ fresh from Cawnpore was keen 
— as was nat’ral—an’ she was in man’s 
clothes, you see, when she come flyin’ 
down the steps o’ justice calling for the 
King.” 

He sate silent, looking out to the now 
darkening sky where the light had faded 
savein the widening rays sprefiding out from 
the grave of the sun. And down one of 
them, as down a golden staircase,! seemed 
to see a flying figure with outstretched 
arms pass to Jerusalem the Golden with 
the cry '‘^MaharajI Maharaj! 

But Craddock was already clearing his 
throat suggestively for the usual glass of 
whisky and water ; yet ere he drank it his 
eyes wandered absently, helplessly, to the 
horizon, and I heard him mutter to 
himself : 

“ An’ so ’twas white, not black, as did 
for Nathaniel James Craddock at the 
bottom o’ the King’s Well.” 

And as I looked at him drink-sodden 
and reckless, I understood that when 
the time came he too would have the 
right to pass down the King’s stair 
seeking justice—and finding it. 











THE BENEVOLENT RATTLESNAKE. 

By PHIL ROBINSON. 


AD a frog, I see ? ” 

“ How do you see I’ve had a 
frog ? ” said the rattlesnake snappishly. 

“ Because I can see the frog you’ve 
had,” said I. 

“ Why, it’s inside me ! ” 

Yes, but it’s all in one place : right 
in the middle of you. And any one can 
see it’s a frog. But never mind that. Do 
you like frogs ? ” 

“Do you think I look as if I’d eat 
things I didn't like ? ” 


“ Well, your name is ‘ horridus.’ I 
confess myself I don’t think that’s fair, 
any more than I think it’s right to hold the 
wombat up to public ridicule by labelling 
him ‘ the hairy-nosed wombat.’ People 
laugh at him because of his name. Just 
in the same way they think badly of you. 
You’re ‘ horridus,’ and the common 
people’s English for that is ‘ horrid.’ ” 

“ But that’s not me. That’s an old 
label. The ‘ horridus ’ is dead : she choked 
herself with her old frock. Mea7i ! She 




“Well, I can’t say. You look as if 
you’d eat anything you could.” 

“ Now you’re getting personal,” said 
the crotalus in a dismal tone of voice ; 
“you’re getting nasty. That’s just how 
everybody gets who looks at me, and 
you can’t imagine how depressing it is. 
Why do they do it ? ” 


was so mean that she wouldn’t even 
throw away her old skin, so she rolled it 
up into a little parcel, just as that old 
natter-jack toad does, and swallowed it. 
But it stuck somewhere, and so she died. 
I’m not the ‘ horridus ’ : I’m ‘ durissus.’ ” 
“ Well, that’s not much better, but ‘ the 
public ’ don’t understand the word. They 
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see you’re a snake, and they take other 
people’s word for it that you have got a 
rattle, and so they think that you’re 
dangerous at both ends. A ‘ rattlesnake,’ 
mind you, sounds much worse to most 
people than any other sort of snake.” 

‘‘ That’s a great shame,” said the worm 
pensively. “What’s the use of having 
good intentions ? I sometimes think I’ll 
turn spiteful, and bite everybody—when I 
get out of this glass box.” 

“ What on earth do you mean by your 
‘ good intentions ’ ? I’ve read about your 
‘rattling terrors,’ but never heard before 
that you had rattling good intentions.” 

“Why, what do you think I rattle my 
tail for? Don’t I do it to prevent people 
getting bitten ? I’ve stopped all sorts of 
creatures from being killed by springing 
my rattle just as they were going to step 
right on me. You know that bison round 
the corner, the bull ? well, I was lying 
asleep one day in a tussock of buffalo 
grass, and there came browsing along an 
old bull-bison as big as that one. And 
just as he had opened his mouth to take 
a bite off the grass I woke up —and I 
rattled. You should have seen that bison 
jump ! He just went right up into the 
air, all four legs together, and I don’t know 
where he came down. I never saw him 
again. Perhaps he didn’t come down at 
all.” 

“ I am sure that was very good of you. 
But if you hadn’t startled him I suppose 
he would have crunched you up with the 
grass ? ” 

“ Perhaps he might, but there would 
have been one bull-bison the less that 
night on the Yellowstone River. One 
evening, too, a young Indian came 
creeping along through the grass, his eyes 
fixed on a crane by the water and his bow 
in his hand, and the setting sun shone red 
on his face ; and, all of a sudden, before 
I had any time to warn him, he jumped up, 
and, putting one of his feet upon me without 
seeing me, fired an arrow at the crane. I 
struck him twice on the ankle between 
the lacings of his mocassin, and then he 
heard my rattle, and he thought no more 
of the bird he had shot, but v/as gone, as 
swiftly as a coyote, to his lodge. And 
when the women-folk came down to the 
river to wash his dead body there was 
still light enough in the red afterglow of 
the same sunset for them to see by, and 
to find at the edge of the water, still alive, 
a crane with an arrow through its breast.” 

“That was quick work.” 

“ Yes ; I can kill a man in two hours if 


my poison-bag is full and the weather has 
been hot.” 

“ But there are three snakes that are 
quicker in death than you. The swiftest 
of all is a little daboia. A bitten child 
will actually die before it has done crying 
at the prick of the tiny teeth. It has no 
rattle, and I would not care to hunt for 
daboias as I used to hunt for rattlesnakes 
by the great Salt Lake in Utah.” 

“ What did you do that for? ” 

“ Well, the place swarmed with them, 
and in the summer-time trains run out 
from Salt Lake City to the Lake bringing 
numbers of children, who, after bathing, 
like to play about on the slopes or go 
hunting for crickets or birds’ nests among 
the sage bush, and sometimes they were 
bitten. So it was good work killing rattle¬ 
snakes.” 

“ Then you are not afraid of us ? ” 

“ Afraid ! What is there to be afraid of 
in a snake if you have got a stick in your 
hand or boots on youi feet? Why, the 
boys used to kick you out from under the 
bushes and stamp upon you. You can’t 
even bite through trousers. I have flicked 
a rattlesnake in the face with a handker¬ 
chief and jerked it up into the air by its 
fangs. Against a forked stick you are as 
helpless as a fish on the grass.” 

“ What do you mean by our not being 
able to bite through trousers ? I could 
strike you through your shoe.” 

“ If it was very thin you could, perhaps, 
but you would break your fangs off, and 
the odds are that you would never reach 
my skin. As for trousers, they puzzle 
you completely, and that is the reason 
(that and boots together) why in India, 
where coraits and cobras are so common, 
there is not a single authenticated case of 
a European’s ever having been killed by a 
venomous snake. Anything loose hang¬ 
ing down over the leg makes you quite 
harmless.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because you have no control over 
your poison. The mere act of striking 
makes it come out. When you hit a 
native’s naked foot your fang goes through 
the skin and the poison through the fang 
into the blood, and there’s an end of the 
native. But if you hit my trousers, your 
fang goes through the cloth and the 
poison on to my stocking. That’s why 
cobras don’t kill mongooses.” 

“What are they? Do they wear 
trousers ? ” 

“ No. They’re a kind of a big weasel 
that eats snakes. But when a mongoose 
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finds one it bristles up all its fur, which is 
very thick, and makes its tail like a bottle 
brush, and begins darting round and 
round the snake, a kind of dancing. The 
snake strikes at it, but only hits the fur, 
and out comes the poison and does no 
harm ; and the mongoose goes on caper¬ 
ing, offering the snake its bushy tail to 
strike at, till the snake is tired out. For, 
as you know yourself, after you have 
struck a certain number of times all your 
poison is gone, and you are no longer 
‘ venomous.’ And the snake knows it, 
and instead of striking when the mon¬ 
goose comes close to it, it only bobs its 
head in imitation of striking and hisses, 
and then the mongoose knows the snake 
is harmless, and in a twinkling it gives it a 
bite. One bite from a mongoose is enough 
for a snake, but it gives it a dozen all 
along its body, and then it eats it up like a 
carrot. Take my advice. If you have 
ever got a mongoose after you, don’t stop 
to fight, but slip into a hole as quick as you 
can or you’ll be eaten up like a carrot in 
about half an hour; and that’s quicker 
work than your poison, after all, isn’t it, 
my gentle durissus ? Above all, don’t go 
rattling. A mongoose doesn’t believe in 
a snake’s ‘ good intentions.’ ” 

‘‘ Was it by our rattling that you used 
to find us at the Salt Lake ? ” 

‘‘Yes, nearly always. I used to go 
round with a long stick and prod the 
bushes, and then they used to rattle ; 
and after that there wasn’t much to do 
except to knock them on the head or any¬ 
where, and cut off the rattles.” 

“ What did you do that for ? ” 

“ To make jewellery of. You have no 
idea how handsome your rattles look 
rimmed with gold or silver on each joint, 
and a gold tip on the ‘ button ’ at the 
end. We used to call a rattle of ‘ fifteen 
and a button ’ a very fine one, and didn’t 
often get them over ten.” 

“ How very cruel of you to talk in that 
way—before me, too.” 

“ I suppose it is. But what use do you 
suppose you are ? ” 

“That’s not my business.” 

“ Perhaps not. But I’ve often wondered 
what you were made for.” ^ i 

“ Anyhow, we’re alive, and when you 
don’t come prodding us, as you call it, 
and kicking us out of bushes and stamp¬ 
ing on us, we’re very happy, and we catch 

lizards and frogs-” 

“ How very cruel of you to talk in 
that way, and before all the frogs and 
lizards in the room too-” 


“Quite right! Quite right!” piped 
a little green frog on an orange bush in 
an adjoining case. “ Quoit roit! Quoit 
roit! ” croaked a fat old gentleman with a 
very hoarse voice in the next. 

“Well I never!” said the crotalus. 
“ If I could only get out I’d show them 
what was quite right! And just look at 
that lizard, if he isn’t putting his fingers to 
his nose at me ! ” 

“ No ; he has only got his paw on the 
glass, but it does look like it, I confess. 
But lizards and frogs are harmless little 
people, and don’t hurt anybody (even with 
the best intentions beforehand), and they 
are useful, too.” 

“ Useful I Lizards and frogs ? ” 

“ Yes. They eat all kinds of insects, 
which-” 

“But why should they eat insects? 
Insects don’t annoy us. I don’t call eat¬ 
ing insects useful. Why, I used to eat in¬ 
sects myself sometimes, just for fun ; but 
there’s not much in them. No ; give me 
a mouse. Do you like mice ? ” 

“ I never ate one.” 

“Never ate one! i^nd yet you give 
them to us. That’s very unselfish of you.” 

“ H’m. Very good of you to say so. 
I’m sure.” 

“ Oh, yes, it is. I’m sure if I had lots 
of mice I’d keep them all for myself. Ah ! 
there’s my attendant; he’s very kind to 
me. He’s the man who gives me his 
mice. Isn’t it odd ? there’s always a 
mouse in his pocket when he comes round 
to feed me ; how do they get there ? ” 

“ It is odd. I expect they grow there, 
somehow, or perhaps he puts them into 
his pocket before he comes round. I’ll 
ask him if you like ? ” 

“No; don’t trouble, thanks. He’s 
always being bothered with silly ques¬ 
tions ; bat you might ask him if he would 
mind my changing my place for awdiile, just 
for a change of air, you know. I’d like, 
for instance, to be in that one with the 
orange bush in it.” 

“ Where the little green frogs are, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s the one.” 

“ Ah ! you sly old snake. You want 
to go in there for change of air, do you ? 
or change of diet ? Why, you’d eat the 
frogs.” 

“ Upon my word I wouldn’t—certainly 
not without warning them first.” 

“Oh, yes! I suppose you’ll say next 
that, though you are disagreeable to look 
at and your manners are abominable, your 
heart’s in the right place. Everybody 
says that who hasn’t got a heart.” 
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There, you are getting personal 
again, just like all the rest who come and 
look at me. They make faces at me and 
disagreeable noises, and peck at my glass. 


Why don’t they change my name ? I’m 
sure my intentions are very good. What’s 
the word for ‘ good intentions ? ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Benevolens ’ would do. Crotalus befi- 
evolensj the benevolent rattlesnake. How 
would you like that ? The rattlesnake 
with ‘ good intentions.’ 

Yes, that would do nicely. And 
everybody could translate it for them¬ 


selves, and that would put them in a good 
temper with me to begin with ; and don’t 
you think I could be made a little gayer ? 
There was a snake once next to me that 
every one used to look 
at and say, ‘ Isn't 
it pretty ? ’ and the 
children would have 
given it nuts if it 
hadn’t been for the 
glass, so they gave 
them to the alligators 
instead.” 

“ Oh, yes ; a little 
gold-leaf would bright¬ 
en you up at once ; 
or you could be 
bronzed very inexpen¬ 
sively, and have your 
rattles plated.” 

“ Thank you. And 
would you mind tell¬ 
ing the man who 
comes to do it that 
he need not be afraid 
of handling. I won’t 
bite him ; at least, 

I shall take care to 
rattle first.” 

“ I’ll be sure to 
tell him, when he comes. Good-bye.” 

“ Thanks. Good-bye ; and don’t forget 
benevolens. And, I say, a little touch of 
red here and-” 

But I had gone on, and the little green 
frogs piped “ Ha ! ha ! ” and the fat one 
croaked “ Ho ! ho ! ” and I am very much 
afraid they were laughing at the snake 
with the good intentions. 
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“ QUOIT ROIT ! QUOIT ROIT ! ” CROAKED A FAT OLD 
GENTLEMAN. 
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Chapter I. 

“l^ES,” said Arethusa meditatively, 

1 “the world of humans—culti¬ 
vated humans of course—is roughly 
divided into two classes—the very clever 
who are utter fools, and the so-called 
fools who are extremely clever. Now I 
come under the first category, and my 
cousin Rose—did you ever meet her ?— 
under the second.” 

“ And you would like to be Cousin 
Rose,” said Arethusa’s future husband. 

“I don’t know. If you’re born to be 
brilliant, you can’t help being so. Don’t 
laugh—you know I am. And I don’t 
smoke, or go about with ‘ lips sticky with 
liqueur,’ as a malevolent old woman puts 
it, or scream on platforms, so I have my 
good points-” 

“ Your clothes, for instance,” said Bob, 
with a glance that robbed his remark of 
its rudeness. 

“Yes. To paraphrase Byron, since 
love is out of the question, clothes are 
woman’s whole existence. And it’s the 
men’s fault. They laud a wife’s modera¬ 
tion in private, and run from her if they 
meet her in Bond Street-” 

“ There you are, Harry, down on us men 
as usual.” 

“My dear Bob, I’m not my grand¬ 
mother. I don’t suppose she ever found 
grandpapa out, or wanted to either, and 
pickles, babies, preserves, and an occas¬ 
ional new bonnet smoothed her path from 
bridal to burial.” 


; “ And not a half-bad existence either.” 

“No—for grandpapa. You see, she 
didn’t really know what a man is.” 

“ So much the better for her. Now do 
you seriously believe that all this agitation 
about man and his morals will alter him 
one iota ? In the first place the male 
masses will never even hear of it, so can’t 
be infiuenced or improved by the lectures 
of half-a-dozen women, and man is a hardy 
animal, my dear, and knows his strength. 
And then all that rot about women 
refusing to marry—it is just the other way 
round, it’s the men who won’t marry, so 
the threat loses all its force. It may be 
true some day, but now isn’t the time to 
say it. And woman was made for man, 
not man for woman-” 

“What!” 

“—and his name signifies what he is, 
the band of the house, otherwise the 
strength that supports and keeps it 
together ; there’s no such meaning to be 
derived from the name of woman.” 

“ Bob—you’ve gone mad.” 

“And men were never more ready or 
more willing to work for women, and be 
kind to them than at the present moment. 
Women were never so well treated as they 
are to-day. Consequently, you ask for 
more and more, not in the least knowing 
what to do with it when you get it. You 
want to wear the breeches and put the 
men into petticoats-” 

“ Ah ! Now you’re coarse. Bob.” 

“ Men are coarse creatures, but you’ll 
find they’ll treat you better than the lady- 
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like milksop of your aspirations, who has 
never gone through the mill of a man’s 
experiences, coming out on the other side 
with a reverence for you good women 
that you are tearing to pieces with both 
hands as fast as you can.” 

‘‘ There should be the same law for the 
man and the w^oman,” began Arethusa. 

“ Make new laws, my girl, frame them 
to meet your every requirement, and you 
will lose every privilege you now 
possess—and all your charm.” 

‘‘ Bob, let us understand one another. 
You demand entire license for yourself, 
and I am to—behave myself? ” 

“ Make me love you, dear—and keep me 
—there’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 
A man wdio really loves his wife can 

seldom be tempted away from her-” 

SeldojH! Oh, horrible! As if a 
woman-” 

‘‘ Yes, I know. That is where you are 
so much stronger than we are. Some of 
you, I mean—not all.” 

“ And when we are—wicked—it is the 
man’s fault. ‘ As the husband is so is the 
wife.’ She becomes desperate, she cannot 
live without love, in her violent recoil she 
falls into another bad man’s arms-” 

‘‘And thereby brings herself down to the 
level of her husband, and flings away her 
last chance of redeeming him.” 

“But a woman must love. Bob—she 
must, A man doesn’t feel like that ; love is 
as cheap and easy to him as daily bread — 
to a woman it is flowers, sunshine, 

joy-” 

“Poor souls!” said Bob gently; “if 
only they could think of it less. That is 
where all these women’s books are wrong 
(though right from their point of view), 
for they prolong the psychic moment 
indefinitely, and ignore the fact that 
beyond that fever-heat of passion come 
long and peaceful years of good comrade¬ 
ship, of real heart comprehension between 
the two who have outlived their exquisite 
moments, and know how impossible it is 
to re-create them.” 

“That’s all very well, but I should 
want something more than good com¬ 
radeship from my husband. Why will 
you snatch the roses away just when they 
smell sweetest ? I am beginning to sus¬ 
pect-” 

“That you have made a mistake ? I 
never posed as a saint. As I said before, 
it is in your own hands. But I must love 
a womanly woman. There must be none 
of these bitter sex-questions cropping up 
always between us. It is lamentable that 


such a hostile spirit should have arisen 
between what is after all but one family— 
the brothers banded against the sisters, 
the sisters against the brothers. And 
you are too lovely to have joined the 
ranks of the soured and restless woman 
whose failure to command love has made 
them haters of men. Happy women 
never shout—they shelter themselves 
behind their strong men, and are proud 
to be so sheltered.” 

“Oh, you are useful, I admit,” said 
Arethusa ; “to walk out alone in London 
is to realise your importance—the smallest 
atomy of a man commands respect for 
you. I had my purse struck out of my 
hand yesterday, and the brute walked off 
grinning, leaving me to pick it up—ten 
years ago such conduct was unknown.” 

“But women were women then, and 
men, men. You are cutting chivalry 
down to the very roots, and who is to 
blame ? Yourselves.” 

“Bob, hadn’t you better marry a 
womanly woman ? ” 

“ And can't you be womanly, dear ? ” 

“ Do you mean that I shall be blind, and 
let you go where you like, and permit you 
to live like most married men of our 
acquaintance, a bachelor with the com¬ 
forts of home ? ” 

“ I ask you to trust me. And you could 
not ask me questions if you did that.” 

“Where there is no jealousy, there is 
no love.” 

“A delightful theory, but destructive 
in practice. I should not ask you how 
you spent your time-” 

“ No, because you know very well that 
I choose to be—singular. Odd, isn’t it, 
how a man of the world alw^ays manages 
to get hold of a perfectly straight 
woman ? ” 

“ How unworthy ! ” he murmured, 
and his whole attitude became indifferent. 
It was as though he looked on at a play 
that did not interest him, and his weari¬ 
ness stung her. 

“ It is a long price to pay, I know, for 
being uncommon,” she said, in mordant 
tones, “ but one I am quite willing to pay. 
My contempt for men being so great, I 
would never place myself at the mercy of 
one of them ! ” 

“ So you can price your honour,” he said 
slowly, “and I always took it for granted 
that a good woman was what she was— 
because she could be no other. And I 
have not fallen into the modern blunder 
of supposing that nowadays women 
are much of a muchness with men. 
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I suppose it is because a man mostly 
remembers the bad examples he has met, 
and forgets the countless blameless lives 
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“Thank you, Colonel Romanes. And 
now will 3'Ou take this ring, and allow me 
to wish you a very good morning ? ” 



BOB ROSE, HIS FACE GROWING STERN AS HE SCANNED HERS. 


around him —and his own mother—but I 
never forget. And I think some one has 
said that when a woman has nothing to 
boast of but her virtue, she is the most 
contemptible thing alive.” 

135. December, 1894. 


Bob took the ring, and placing it in his 
waistcoat pocket, rose, his face growing 
stern as he scanned hers. 

“If ever you feel that you can trust me,” 
he said, “ or even love me sufficiently to 
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put your pride and temper aside, send me 
a message, and I will replace that ring on 
your finger—not before.” 

“ I will never send for you,” she said, 
with lips hard as iron. 

“Then good-bye,” he said, and not 
trusting himself to look at her, bowed 
and went out. 


Chapter II. 

When one quarrels with a person, or 
removes a bore from one’s visiting list, it is 
as well to count up beforehand the num¬ 
ber of times one is likely to meet that 
person, as it becomes monotonous to 
continue the cut direct, say, through a 
long dinner, or a dozen times a day in the 
street, or elsewhere. 

Wherefore did Bob Romanes convey 
himself out of town for some trout-fishing 
in the month of May, thus escaping the 
curiosity of a world that found its invita¬ 
tion to his wedding cancelled, and its 
marriage gifts to Arethusa returned, there 
being no present use for them. 

Naturally the woman, being in the 
wrong, remained in possession of the 
field, and if her heart ached, no one knew 
it as she expounded the gospel of the 
New Woman for whom the New Man has 
yet to be born. Probably by the time he 
is, he won’t be wanted. There is a vogue 
in these things, and the old-fashioned 
lover may yet appear on the scene, when 
hysteria has had its day, and the feminine 
novel has shrivelled before the manliness 
of a Kipling, a Conan Doyle, a Steven¬ 
son, or a Weyman. 

Well, it was over, thought Bob, as with 
his much-loved fishing-tackle close at 
hand he felt the train gliding towards 
Stockbridge : the uneasy snatching at the 
reins by one who was unfit to guide the 
coach, the restlessness of talk and intention 
that yet never took steady aim, or seemed 
even to know what it wanted, or how 
to use its power when acquired—it was all 
over like a troublesome play, full of fine 
intentions and lamentable presentments 
that had no meaning, never could have 
an3^ 

Arethusa had been a noble creature 
once, till she had become bitten with this 
strange disease that sets women with 
their weakling hands trying to divert the 
immutable course of Nature, and Bob’s 
heart contracted at the thought of that 
radiant face grown harsh, and old, and 
disillusioned, the unreconciled enemy of 


man instead of his most cherished and 
honoured belonging. 

He could not forget her, and his first 
few days of fishing were aimless and 
desultory ones, while he felt none of that 
intense pleasure in the surroundings of his 
beloved sport that is so familiar to Izaak 
Walton’s humblest disciple, and once or 
twice he was on the point of returning 
to town, but on the fourth day his 
boredom vanished, for he got a surprise. 

He was lodged at the village post-office, 
a picturesque abode standing in a garden, 
where government business apparently 
went on in intervals of gardening and 
domestic management, but the old woman 
who “ minded ” him was absent from her 
usual place when he returned from his 
early morning fishing, and he was looking 
down somewhat disconsolately on his 
well-filled creel when a light step sounded, 
and a girl’s voice exclaimed, “ Give them 
to me; they shall be ready in five 
minutes.” 

Involuntarily he removed his hat, then 
looked at the pink cotton gown, the white 
apron, and uncapped brown hair, and won¬ 
dered what on earth she did en cette galere. 
“ Apple blossom,” he thought as he noted 
her colouring, “and a will of her own,” 
he added as he met her brown eyes, “ but 
not Arethusa’s kind of will—” and here his 
observations ceased, for she took the creel 
from his hand, and vanished. 

Coffee, cream, hot rolls, trout, and 
sundry other luxuries only obtainable in 
the country, all these things rejoiced 
Bob’s heart to a degree positively indecent, 
seeing it was supposed to be broken, and 
when Pink Cotton came to ask him what 
he would have for dinner, he felt in better 
spirits than he had done for days. 

“ Trout,” he said solemnly, “ and trout 
every day till I shan’t be able to look a 
fish in the face again for a year. But 
where is the old lady ? ” 

“ III. I’ve come to mind the post-office 
and nurse granny. I shall give you lamb 
cutlets, peas, new potatoes, and a savoury 
omelette,—what time ? ” 

“ Will eight o’clock do ? ” 

“Yes.” ‘ 

He glanced down at her hands as she 
turned away, but they were disguised in 
loose gloves, and then he went out, and 
thought of Arethusa a good deal that day, 
because he was in such spirits, and sus¬ 
pected she might be miserable. And to 
know that anything suffers througii our 
excess of charm, naturally predisposes us 
favourably towards it; moreover it was a 
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heavenly day, and he felt certain that 
Pink Cotton’s cookery would be superior 
to the old woman’s ; and so it was, but 
a shock-headed boy whom he found 
in charge of the post-office brought dinner 
to table, and it was not tiil after dark 
that he saw the girl again, sitting in 
granny’s chair of office, and scolding 
the boy heartily. 

“ And I forbid you to read such rubbish, 
Sam,” she said, as she counted some 
sheets ofpostage stamps; “ howcanyoudo 
your work properly, when you’re stuffed 
up with all sorts of penny horrors ? ” 

“Lor’, miss,” said the boy, “I was 
always fond of a bit of lamin’ ! ” 

“ Learning, indeed ! You’ve got to 
learn with your hands if you want to get 
a living. It’s only idle folks that can afford 
to read.” 

“ And do you never read yourself?” 
said Bob, who had come up behind her, 
greatly amused. 

“Of course,” she said tartly, because 
he had given her a turn. 

“ And what do you read? ” 

“The Bible, Shakespeare, Scott, 
Dickens, Longfellow.” 

“ And what modern writers ? ” 

She remained silent. 

He ran over a list of the new school 
of novels, written by the New Woman, 
but she shook her head almost angrily. 

“ I have too much to do,” she said ; “ a 
woman’s duty about takes up all her 
time,” she added. 

“And is a woman to have no pleasure 
in her life? ” he inquired. 

“Not if it is outside duty. When all 
is said and done, there is more real, solid 
satisfaction to be got out of just doing 
one’s duty, than in snatching every pleas¬ 
ure, whether it belongs to one or not. 
And renunciation,” she added softly, “is 
the finest discipline, and the noblest thing 
on earth.” 

He looked round the homely village 
room at the girl, so out of place, but 
seemingly so content in it, and a sense of 
deep peace and rest fell upon him, such as 
he had never for one moment known by 
Arethusa’s side. 

“And don’t you think,” she went on 
diffidently, “ that we have enough to do in 
learning to know ourselves^ and those about 
us, without wasting our time over the 
fictitious joys and sorrows of persons we 
have never seen ? Each of us carries his 
own world in his breast—why should he 
vex himself with others that do not im¬ 
mediately concern him ? ” 
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“ If every one thought as you do,” he 
said, “ how would great schemes be under¬ 
taken, great things done for the improve¬ 
ment of humanity ? One might grow 
selfish with so narrow an horizon.” 

She shook her brown little head 
decidedly. 

“ If each of those poor did his best, his 
very best, for himself and family,” she 
said, “ there would not be so much misery 
in the world. And, rich or poor, I think a 
woman’s place is in the home, keeping it 
warm and happy for the bread-winner — 
it is his right, and she who denies it him 
is wicked and a fool.” 

“ But supposing he were not good—not 
worth keeping a home sweet and pure 
for ? ” 

“Then she should try and make him 
better. Example is better than precept. 
He will grow ashamed of being wicked, 
if she is always good—and does not 
preach. And she need not be dull,” she 
added, with a flash of mirth in her eyes 
and on her lips ; “ it is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that one must be wicked to be 
amusing.” 

He laughed. 

“It is lucky you do not go to town,” 
he said; “you would make the women 
furious if you talked like that. They want 
to do all the fighting, and outdoor work, 
and soon there will be no homes—or such 
disunited ones that the next generation 
will have no chance of happiness.” 

“ But I do go to town,” she said, 
“and I think this hostile spirit between 

men and women horrible-” she paused 

abruptly, and resumed her counting of the 
stamps in a way that was equivalent to a 
dismissal, and as such was immediately 
accepted by him. 

When he returned an hour later, shock¬ 
headed Sam was still there, half-asleep, 
and when he had brought the coffee, made 
to perfection, and all the materials for a 
night-cap, he blurted out that he was 
going to bed, within call of grand¬ 
mother. 

“And the — the girl?” said Bob. 
“ Won’t she look after grandmother ? ” 

“She be gone ’ome,” said the boy, 
with a broad grin, “ but she be coming 
again to-morrow marning. She won’t 
trust I to cook for ’ee—not her ! ” 

“And what is her name?” said Bob, 
as Sam retreated. 

Sam grinned again, then laid hi^ finget* 
to the side of his nose, and nodded three 
times. 

“ Find out, sor 1 ” he said solemnly, 
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as he slapped the door to, and went guf¬ 
fawing* up stairs. 

Grandmother kept her bed five days, 
and during that time Bob often saw the 
girl, and they talked about many things 
and many people, but never by any chance 
about herself or belongings, and they 
were never abroad together but once, and 
that was when one day he forgot his 
luncheon-basket, and she brought it to 
him in the meadow where he fished. The 
shallow water swirled at their feet over 
the delicate grasses and flower-weeds 
beneath which the trout now and then 
flashed, and she murmured softly, 

“ ‘ The Muse no poet ever fand her, 

Till by himsp^’ he learned to wander 
A-down some trotting burn’s meander, 

And no thocht the journey lang.’ 

“Oh, yes, and you will learn, and 
learn while you fish, something new and 
beautiful every day.” 

“And Arethusa never could under¬ 
stand-” Bob blurted out, then flushed 

scarlet and whipped the stream. 

“Do you mean Miss de Crespigny ? ” 
said the girl, looking away at some distant 
object that seemed to interest her greatly. 

“Yes,” he said, amazed. “Do you 
know her ? ” 

“ I have seen her. She is very beauti¬ 
ful ; ” but Bob was too absorbed in his 
fishing to confirm or contradict this 
statement. 

“And if,” said the girl, her voice 
trembling a little, ‘ ‘ she is bitten for a while 
with these new theories, the fever will 
pass, for she does not really mean what she 
preaches.” 

Colonel Romanes bent his head to look 
keenly in the girl’s face, so eager, so true, 
so wcmanly, pleading for a sister-w’oman 
with all her generous heart. 

“ I wish you would tell me your name,” 
he said abruptly; “you know all about 
me, evidently, and do you think it’s quite 
fair ? ” 

“ You are going to make it up, are you 
not ? ” she said earnestly, “or I shall never 
believe in any man again. You must 
have loved her very much to ask her to 
marry you, yet your appetite ”—she shook 
her head sorrowfully, but with mischief in 
her eyes—“is disgraceful. Nothing but 
the certainty of your making it up with 
her could possibly excuse it ! ” 

Bob landed a glorious trout before he 
spoke again. “We should only wrangle 
our lives out together,” he said; “she 
wants to marry an old woman and I’m 


only a—man. She couldn’t make up her 
mind to trust me, and a brute of a man 

likes to be trusted-” but Pink Cotton 

was already at some distance, and he stood 
watching* the little figure winding across 
the mieadows till it was quite out of 
sight. 

That evening he found granny installed 
in office, but when he asked who had 
been hers and his Good Samaritan the 
last few days, she flatly refused to tell him, 
and, worse than this, the bonny, bright 
presence came hither no more, and he 
was glad when distraction came in the 
shape of a letter from the Vicar of the 
parish, inviting him to dinner on the 
following day. 

“ I think we have some mutual friends,” 
added the Vicar, “ whom you may like to 
meet,” and Bob’s heart bounded quite 
astonishingly for a broken one, and he 
was as sure as one can be sure of any¬ 
thing that granny’s substitute and he 
were to meet again. 

Pure and sweet to a degree was the 
flower-scented house he entered at the 
appointed hour, just such a home, he 
thought, as she would have made for 
himself; yet when he was ushered into 
the white-panelled, low-ceiled drawing¬ 
room, the woman who rose to meet him 
was—Arethusa. She had been beautiful 
when he saw her last, but she was glorious 
now, and so blinded with joy at his 
presence that she could not see the like¬ 
ness of his face as she held out her arms, 
crying, “ Pve learned my lesson. Bob. . . . 
and Pll trust you now to your heart’s 
content ! ” 

The embrace into which she walked was 
wooden, and no words came to the lips 
that kissed her mechanically with no fire 
or strength in them. One consciousness 
alone he had, that he did not love her, 
that he did not want her, that he wanted 
something quite different—yet he had 
loved, or thought he loved, this magnifi¬ 
cent creature but three short weeks ago. 

“How people will laugh!” said Are¬ 
thusa, rapturous, but remembering not 
to crush her exquisitely dressed head in 
her abandonment, “ and only to think of 
Rose recognising you at once, and pre¬ 
tending to be ill to get me down here — 
for till an hour ago I did not even know 
you were in the place ! ” 

“ P.ose,” he said, “ and who is Rose? ” 

“ Your cook, dear boy, and post-mis¬ 
tress vice granny, who happens to have 
been her nurse—and Rose would do as 
much for any soul in her father’s parish 
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as she did for you ! Here’s luicle,” for 
the door at the further end of the room 
was moving tentatively, and the two 
stepped apart. 

The Rector came in with twinkling 
eyes, and behind him Rose, who was pale, 
and sighed as a glass reflected her own 


ledge of her heart, and in that blinding 
g’low of reunion she was conscious only 
of her own happiness and his very real 
presence beside her! 

Rose was apparent to her only as the 
humble deus ex machind who had brought 
them together, and the girl’s pallor and 



“ YES,” HE SAID, AMAZED. “ DO YOU KNOW 


and Arethusa’s figures, the tall white 
exotic flower, the simple moss-rose, and 
then Colonel Romanes’ eyes startled her, 
and she stumbled over the gay words of 
greeting that she had made ready. 

Arethusa saw nothing. She had 
stooped, she was happy: the shock of 
finding him in her immediate neighbour¬ 
hood had awakened her to a real know- 


HER ? ” 


Bob’s taciturnity passed altogether un¬ 
noticed. 

What an evening it might have been 
without her ! Bob caught himself think¬ 
ing, in that old-world peaceful room, 
without an echo of the foolish world 
sounding in the thoughts or speech of Dr. 
Warren and his “ Birdie,” as he called 
Rose. 
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And so it was on the next day, and the 
next, Arethusa stooping her proud neck 
to win a love that had escaped her, and 
Bob honourably trying to exchange the 
stone in his breast (as regarded her) for 
the heart that once had been hers. 

Rose was always in the background, 
but continually in her the claims of 
the old order of women, as typified by all 
the sweet old virtues that flourished when 
women were women, and men, men, 
asserted themselves against that new 
order of which, for all her present meek¬ 
ness, Arethusa was so conspicuous a 
member. 

It was on the fourth day that Arethusa, 
who had unconsciously imbibed impres¬ 
sions here and there—mere nothings that 
when properly construed might mean 
a great deal—got her illumination in a 
look that she surprised on Bob’s face as 
lie sat watching Rose at her needlework. 

Sheer through brain, and heart, and 
pride the truth pierced her, and, drawing 
herself together as one who faces death, 
she turned away and looked with blank 
eyes over the garden where already the 
roses heard June calling, and had hurried 
three parts of the way to meet her. 

Rose—only Rose—Oh, to be a mouse, 
a little brown mouse, to creep into a 
man’s heart and stay there ; to be just a 
woman, and nothing more. Arethusa 
thought of how one day Bob had said, • 

So long as there is a large class of 
men who want something to make a 


toy of, to love, to pet and take care of, 
and an equally large class of women 
who want to be petted and shielded by 
a strong arm, you will never stop 
marriages, or persuade a woman to 
stifle the love in her breast while she 
runs round to ‘ inquire ’ about a man’s 
past, or in degrading terms stipulates with 
him as to his future.” 

And now the man’s instinct in Bob had 
asserted itself, and her own submission 
was too late ; he had met his ideal of what 
a woman should be. Rose was the em¬ 
bodiment of a man’s desire. 

The door closed. She turned back to 
where Bob was sitting alone. 

Going up close to him she said, 

“You love her. Bob.” 

“I can’t help it,” he said simply. 
“ Why did you drive me away from you ? 
And at heart you know that you are un¬ 
altered still.” 

Her proud spirit caught at the sugges¬ 
tion even while she .knew that all the 
glory and sweetness that love lends to 
life were over for her, for ever. 

“ It is true,” she said. “I, and others 
like me, will go on preaching the gospel 
of the New Woman, and you men will 
still go on loving, and being loved by, the 
women who live the gospel of the old. 
And so, good-bye. Bob, and God bless 
you—and Rose.” 

But it was a long while before Bob 
could persuade Rose. 
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A WINTER’S SPORT IN 

By VV. a. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, Author 


THE ROCKIES. 

OF “Camps in the Rockies.” 


T hose who hunted in the Rocky 
Mountains occupying Western 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, fifteen 
years ago, still saw a vast tract of moun¬ 
tain country much in the same condition in 
which it was in the days of Fremont or of 
Lewis and Clark, when white men were 
interlopers and the red man was lord of 
the land. Only one trans-Continental 
railway then spanned the trans-Missourian 
west, and north and south of that single 
line of rails lay countries incomparable 
for the quantity as well as for the variety 
of mountain big game. It is true it took 
weeks of horseback travel to reach these 
desirable localities and a certain amount of 
roughing had to be undergone, but travel 
of this kind had charms which far out¬ 
weighed the inconveniences and hardships. 
To-day there is no west left, the last 
Indian skirmish has been fought, the last 
bison has been killed, and while there are 
a few bighorn and wapiti still left, it is 
difficult to find any tract of country, 
except the most elevated regions on or 
above timber-line, where the prospecting 
miner, the rancheman, or the railway sur¬ 
veyor has not left his mark, or where one 
could ride, say two days on end, without 
striking some human habitation. Dozens 
of railroads have pushed an uncouth 
civilisation into nooks and corners, which 
but a year or two ago one felt assured 
would retain their primeval solitude for 
many decades. Where less than twenty 
years ago literally millions of bison were 
still dotting the great undulating plains 
of Montana, where the giant of his race, 
the lordly wapiti, was to be seen in herds 
of many hundreds, there to-day the 
bleached bones of the former and the shed 
antlers of the latter are collected by men 
wandering over the country with their 
carts, the bones to be sold to the manu¬ 
facturers of manure, the antlers to be 
fashioned into trophies which find a 
ready sale in the Eastern states. It is 
known from official figures that in two 


years in the seventies 3,000,147 bison 
were slaughtered in Kansas and Nebraska 
for their hides. 

One of the many men who assisted in 
this slaughter—they were called skin- 
hunters—and who was paid two shillings 
per head of the thousands his rifle brought 
down, has now, scarcely twenty years 
later, the only remaining herd of semi¬ 
domestic bison—not counting those who 
have found a last refuge under the pro¬ 
tection of Government troops in the 
Yellowstone Park—on his farm in 
Nebraska, and receives from;^6o to ;^200 
from zoological gardens and showmen 
for each live specimen ! 

But rather than bewail the compara¬ 
tively gameless present let me invite the 
reader to enjoy the past and to accompany 
the two trappers—bearded and long¬ 
haired individuals, clad in shaggy bufifalo- 
coats, and the similarly adorned “ Kid,” a 
singularly precocious western youth, of 
unprecedented swearing capacities, but 
withal a capital “ camp rustler”—and the 
writer, on an autumn and winter fur¬ 
hunting and big-game shooting expedition 
into the heart of the rugged Big Wind 
River Divide, from which elevated back¬ 
bone of the continent the waters flow to 
the Atlantic and to the Pacific. 

All are old and tried friends, for man 
and horse have been together on several 
trips before, and travel of this kind makes 
one as intimately familiar with the human 
nature of one’s companions as it does with 
the equine nature of the animal which, 
nowhere more so than in the West, is 
man’s best friend. 

We had left Rawlings, a little railway 
settlement on the U.P. (Union Pacific), 
where we had outfitted in July, and 
had struck out straight for the Gros 
Ventre country at the head of the Green 
River, some 300 miles to the north-west- 
w'ard, takings in the noted Rattlesnake 
hunting country on our way, so that the 
only settlement we passed was th^ th^n 
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important military post, Fort Washakie, 
on the Wind river. We had had three 
months’ splendid sport and fair trapping-, 
and were now making- a week’s camp, on 
the shores of a nameless little mountain 
lake about loo miles west of the fort, to 
allow two of the men to ride to the latter 
for a fresh stock of provisions, and to get 
my mail which had accumulated there for 
the last three or four months, ere starting 
out again for a winter’s hunt. 

Our goal on this trip was to be a 
country which none of us knew, namely 
the eastern flank of that tangle of 
mountains, the Sierra Soshone. We had 
explored this great range from the south, 
and I had penetrated on foot almost across 
the centre of it, where it was quite im¬ 
passable for horseback travel, deep 
canons cutting up the whole area of 
mountains into curiously isolated fortress¬ 
like blocks, many of which only skilful 
climbers could scale. In f^ict it had 
the reputation of forming an impass¬ 
able barrier between the Big Wind 
River and the Yellowstone Park, less 
than loo miles to the north of it. Famous 
old Bridger, when asked to guide some 
troops across this range, declaring that 
only birds could get across, and ‘‘they 
would have to pack their grub along.” 
This latter reflection upon the supposed 
barrenness of this range did it, however, 
some little injustice, for the bottom of the 
gorges and canons were, as I found, 
delightfully green with a luxurious sub- 
alpine vegetation, contrasting strangely 
with the sterility of the tableland and 
peaks forming these wonderfully secluded 
glens. 

From Indians we had met in small 
hunting parties in the course of the 
summer’s hunt we had heard enticing 
reports about the eastern flanks of the 
Sierra Soshond ; the creeks, they said, 
were still well stocked with beaver, and it 
was a noted wintering place of wapiti ; 
while bighorn and bear were there as 
plentiful, they said, as they had ever been, 
few white men having hunted or trapped 
there. 

However earnestly the “ tenderfoot”— 
newcomer—must be warned against 
accepting or even asking the advice of the 
ordinary western man as to the best 
locality for sport, the same cannot be 
said of the Indian. The trouble with him 
is generally to get him to talk or to induce 
him to divulge such locality, and consider¬ 
ing the truly shameful manner in which 
the white people have slaughtered the 


game upon which the Indian entirely sub¬ 
sisted one cannot feel surprise at this 
reticence. 

In the days I am speaking about, an 
invasion of “ Indian country ” such as 
was the one we were in, by such a small 
party, had about it a zest-giving spice of 
risk. ^ Only the year before while travel¬ 
ling in much the same manner through 
country even less remote from civilisation, 
the Indians inhabiting it had suddenly 
gone on the war-path without our knowing 
anything about it till it was almost too 
late, and we were compelled to “ git out,” 
with a band of Utes hovering round us 
for several days, whose bullets on One 
occasion came much too close to be com¬ 
fortable, while one of them ended the 
career of a personal friend who had hunted 
with me but a week or two before. 

The country we were now in was claimed 
by the peaceful Soshones whose fine old 
chief, the celebrated “Washakie”—the 
white man s friend, he loved to call himself 

was always exerting his influence to 
keep his more turbulent young bucks from 
joining any of the warlike demonstrations 
ot other tribes. But the Government had 
recently allowed a much less ruly tribe— i.e, 
the Arrappahoes, under a noted fighting 
chief“ Black Coal,” to share the Soshones’ 
hunting grounds, and trouble between the 
new comers and their old enemies the Utes, 
who again were allies of the Soshones, 
might break out at any mom.ent. The fact 
that the hunting grounds of the powerful 
“ Crow” tribe adjoined immediately to the 
north only complicated the situation. 

“Grub Camp,” as we called the place 
where we waited for a week while the men 
rode to the fort, was delightfully situated. 
Just below timber-line, at an altitude of 
some 8,000 feet, we had plenty of game 
all round us ; the autumn weather, though 
it froze hard every night, was perfection 
itself. There was the best of bunch-grass 
to put new life into the horses after their 
somewhat arduous summer’s work, and 
there was of course a plentiful supply of 
firewood, which, with the clear contents 
of the lake, supplied us with the four chief 
requirements of a good camp : game, 
grass, wood, and water. 

There is a business-like air about the 
camp which shows that some of its inmates 
have lived from early youth in the wilder¬ 
ness, and have long learnt all the tricks of 
the backwoods to make themselves as 
comfortable and cosy as circumstances 
will permit. In such a camp it suffices to 
cast a glance at the manner the tent—if 
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indeed there be one at all in fine weather— 
is stretched ; a look at the way the rifles are 
secured on stout pegs driven into a handy 
tree, and at the manner in which the fire 
is made up so that the wind does not drive 
the smoke in the direction of the tent, to 
show that it is not a “tenderfoot’s” 
camp. 

Everything is in its place : the steel 
beaver traps with their stake-chains are 
neatly hung up on a convenient branch ; 
the raw-hide pack-panniers, of material as 
stout as sole leather, wherein are placed 
one’s worldly goods while en roiite^ are 
stacked up in a heap with a sail-cloth 
cover over them ; the saddles, all of the 
heavy “Mexican” type, each with the 
bridle belonging to it looped over the 
horn, and the wooden pack-saddles, their 
cinche and lash-ropes neatly hung over the 
cross-trees, are piled up and similarly 
protected by a canvas cover. For no 
snug packing can be done if the ropes 
get wet. In several big “nicks” cut in 
the camp tree repose bits of soap, and on 
a peg hangs what is politely called the 
“dish-cloth,” which is, or rather once 
was, an old flour-sack. The two axes 
and my “ antler saw ”—really an ordinary 
butcher’s saw—recline against the same 
tree, and from the new coil of half-inch 
rope, which the men have brought with 
the provisions from the fort, the Kid 
is just cutting new lengths of lash-ropes 
to replace some worn-out ones. 

A square piece of moose skin, dry and 
stiff as a board, nailed to the top of four 
upright posts under the spreading boughs 
of the camp tree, makes a capital table, 
upon which now lies, in a big heap, the 
accumulated mail brought back by the 
men from the fort. The big iron camp 
bucket, into which fit all the culinary 
utensils required for the somewhat primi¬ 
tive cooking of the party, makes, when 
turned upside down—or, as the Kid will 
persist in saying, “ downside-up ”—a com¬ 
fortable seat when any writing has to be 
done at the table. The four “ beds,” each 
consisting of two buffalo robes and a thick 
Californian blanket, are neatly rolled up 
in their strip of canvas, which protects 
them when, tightly corded, they are slung 
as side-packs on to the horses. Of luck 
one can speak if these same blankets have 
not to take the place of those worn out 
under the saddles or those that are lost, 
for it is one of the most puzzling things 
how blankets used as saddle-cloths for 
the pack-animals, will manage to wriggle 
out and get lost in a long “drive” over 


country where steep ascents and descents 
cause the packs to shift if the saddle-girths 
are not constantly tightened. And a 
blanket thus lost is not only irreplaceable, 
but it generally means a sore back and a 
horse rendered unfit for work for a week 
or two, often just at a time when the 
carrying power of every animal is taxed 
to the utmost. 

Every article of this camp is, as we have 
seen, in its place, for due observance of 
the old axiom that it is just as easy to 
put everything in its proper place at the 
start, rather than just drop it anywhere, 
saves in the end both time, trouble, and 
temper. The dilemmas caused by untidi¬ 
ness in this respect are often most vexa¬ 
tious, and never more so than if during 
the night a snowstorm covers the ground 
unexpectedly with a foot or two of snow, 
as I have seen it do on many occasions. 
Where are you next morning? In the 
tidiest of camps it is not an agreeable fix 
to be in, but in an untidy one it means— 
well, to put it mildly—some lively recrim¬ 
ination, hard language, and the loss of 
half a day or more in digging up the 
hundred and one camp belongings scat¬ 
tered in a wide circle all over the place, 
while another half day will have to be 
spent in drying the ropes and blankets 
and saddles before the fire ere they can 
be used. What wonder, therefore, that 
all old hands are punctiliously tidy, and 
that blindfolded they can lay their hands 
on the canister containing the stock of 
precious matches or on the whetstone 
whereon to sharpen their skinning knives, 
or on any other small “camp icta ” you 
can mention. 

The afternoon passes quickly to me 
with a first “ skim ” of my correspondence, 
while the men are settling the packs 
and preparing for an early start on 
the morrow. Leaving such a com¬ 
fortable camp is like departing from 
home. You have had time to place a layer 
of soft pine boughs under your bed, the 
angularities of mother earth not being 
usually thus softened. You have dis¬ 
covered a delightful stretch of sandy beach 
on the lake for your matutinal dip. By 
means of a few logs tied together by odds 
and ends of rope you have fashioned a 
raft on which you have pushed out into 
the middle of the tarn where, with an im¬ 
provised rod—the real article having long 
ago come to utter grief under the hoof of 
one of the horses—you have landed some 
splendid trout, and the experience of the 
odd hours thus devoted to the gentle 
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sport has taught you what flies or what 
vulgar bait these particular trout like best, 
and at what hour they are most apt to 
favour you with a rise these autumn days. 
The surrounding hills have been scoured, 
and yonder as yet unnamed peak, which 
the aneroid tells you is something over 
13,000 feet in altitude, has been climbed 
in a long day on the rocks. The topo¬ 
graphical details seen from this outlook 
have been added to the material already 
collected, which will assist in compiling a 
new map, which, bad as it may be, will 
yet be an improvement upon the only 
existing one, based as the latter appears 
to be on guesswork, and bad guesses at 
that. 

But regrets at leaving the old camp are 
idle ; winter is at hand and may be upon 
us now any day, and it is important that 
we should reach the new ground and pick 
out a good camp before snow comes to 
stay. So the following morning a start 
is made, though, as is almost always 
the case in a move of this kind, we do not 
get off as early as was intended. Those 
of the horses which were not taken to the 
fort are ‘‘playing mean,” and object in 
sundry ways to be packed and to leave 
such a good camp and such abundant 
bunch-grass. The new packs, containing 
the stock of flour, sugar, and the side of 
bacon obtained at the fort, have to be 
divided among the lot of horses, or rather 
among the number of pack-horses, for 
there are a couple of spare mares as well 
as two colts which were born on the trip 
in the outfit. Each horse has of course 
its own particular pack-saddle, fitted as 
best simple tools can manage, to its back. 
Some have only one cinche or girth, others 
have two, which latter, if the animal will 
stand the double pressure, is always 
better, for it insures steady “riding” for 
the load in a mountainous country. Not 
a few horses, however, raise such persist¬ 
ent objections to the double girth as to 
endanger the load, however securely it is 
lashed to their back. 

The pack-horses must be packed last, 
for otherwise they will roll and try other 
little dodges to rid themselves of their 
loads while the riding horses are being 
saddled. At last everything is ready, the 
men swing themselves into the saddle, 
the dogs jump about barking, and with a 
loud whoop from the rear man, the caval¬ 
cade sets itself into motion. For an 
hour or two the pack-horses will keep in 
file without much urging, but as soon as 
they get hungry there will be more 


trouble to prevent them from stray- 

As the direction of our day’s ride is 
plainly indicated by the ever visible land¬ 
mark presented by “ Washakie’s Needle ” 
—a fine peak which occupies the south¬ 
eastern corner of the sierra round which 
we have to make our way—I ride ahead. 
Boreas, my old hunting horse, after his 
week’s rest and the bounteous bunch- 
grass, is “feeling good,” and kicks up 
his heels as a preliminary exercise to the 
canter which he knows well enough is 
before him. 

It is the latter half of October and the 
days are getting short, so no nooncamp 
will be made and the pack-train will keep 
on across the foothills until the base of 
the aforesaid peak is reached, where I 
shall have picked out a camping place by 
the time the slower moving pack-horses 
can get there, a bit of lunch in the 
cantinas of my saddle making me quite 
independent of the party for the rest of 
the day. 

Game is almost constantly in view. On 
the bare ridges, often of quite rugged 
formation, which form the undulations 
which we have to traverse at right angles, 
mule deer in little bands can be seen 
grazing, but no specially good head is 
among the different lots, so they are not 
molested, and a few graceful leaps soon 
put the ridge between the deer and the 
hunter. A couple of old bison bulls I come 
upon in a secluded dell lumber away 
with that awkward gait so peculiar to 
them. Their hides are scabby and not 
even worth the cartridges it would take 
to obtain them. As I pass through a 
thicket of quaking asps which cover the 
bottom of one of the gullies, half a dozen 
white-tail deer jump up and, with a whisk 
of their long-haired tails, disappear in 
the brush. Their grotesque “ stififkneed ” 
bounds, unlike those of any other deer, as 
well as the fact that they are rarely seen 
outside of dense cover, make them diffi¬ 
cult shooting. By and by I have to cross 
soft ground, where a big spring has 
made the ground for many acres round 
it sodden and swampy. Here apparently 
a big* band of wapiti must have passed 
not many hours before, for the ground is 
one mass of tracks ; the biggest herd of 
sheep one ever saw could not have made 
more. They were going in the same 
direction we are travelling, and they bear 
out what the Indians had told us, namely 
that all the wapiti in the higher range we 
have been hunting in leave it at the 
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COOKING THE EVENING MEAL. 


approach of 
winter and col¬ 
lect in the shel¬ 
tered breaks 
and gullies 
whither we are 
heading. 

As meat is 
wanted for the 
pot a young 
mule-deer buck 
is shot shortly 
before we get 
into camp, and 
by the time the 
horses are un¬ 
packed and 
have had their 
roll in the 
grass, and the 
fire is lighted, 

I have the two 
hind - quarters 
hanging in 
camp. There 
is nothing left 
of one of them 
by the time 
we four and 
the two dogs 
have appeased 
our appetites. 

As we are to 
move on early 
in the morn¬ 
ing, and the 
weather is fine, 
the tent is not 
stretched, and 
the evening is 
passed in the 
usual pleasant 
manner, loung¬ 
ing round the 
camp-fire, each 
individual busy 
with so m e- 
thing or other. 

Garments need 
the proverb¬ 
ial stitch in 
time, mocca¬ 
sins want new 
raw-hide soles, 
saddles require 
a wire stitch 
or other re¬ 
pairs, lash or 
cinche ropes 
need splicing, 
hobbles lack new rings to replace worn-out 
ones, or the “ fireirons ”—the heavy but 


sure Sharp, the Winchester repeater, and 
the *500 Express rifle—want the tender 
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care which the mountain man is wont to 
bestow on his old favourite. Is his arm 
not as precious to the hurley trapper as 
the babe is to its mother? His life may 
any day depend upon the care which he 
has given it, and an irreparable accident 
to it is of more serious consequences than 
if he had broken his own bones. 

But space will not permit one to dwell 
longer on the details of camp-life, for other¬ 
wise one could not describe, however 
briefly, the events to which one has 
hitherto been leading up, namely the 
winter sport which fell to our share after 
reaching our goal, and taking up our 
quarters in a cave-like dug-out,” which 
proved the best possible shelter in the 
extremely severe weather which set in 
later on in November. 

In the days I am speaking of there was, 
as the reader will probably have gleaned for 
himself, no difficulty whatever about finding 
and shooting game, but rather to remem¬ 
ber constantly the duty one owed to 
prolific nature of not killing more than one 
could make use of, and of thus wasting 
life merely for the sake of gratifying that 
deplorable lust of killing. 

My chief aim in visiting the Rockies so 
repeatedly was to bag big heads ; to get a 
dozen wapiti antlers over sixty inches in 
length, or a like number of bighorn with 
a circumference of seventeen and eighteen 
inches meant the securing of prizes which 
only few sportsmen who have visited the 
Rockies have been able to obtain. And 
while I will not deny that, notwithstanding 
great care and discrimination in the 
selection of one’s quarry, one now and 
again killed animals which, when they lay 
dead on the ground before one, turned 
out to be smaller than one thought, and 
whose trophies therefore would not 
warrant transportation ; these were occur¬ 
rences which one tried to avoid as much 
as possible. Transporting these big heads 
was the chief difficulty in my case, as only 
a few horses were available for that duty. 
"T"ransporting wapiti antlers on pack- 
horses, often for weeks at a time, is a 
most troublesome job, not only because 
one cannot get more than two big heads 
on one horse, but on account of their 
bulk, which makes travel through timbered 
mountain country most difficult if not 
entirely impossible. It is not always the 
easiest sacrifice after a long stalk, or a 
weary day’s scramble on the rocky ledges 
which are the home of the bighorn, to 
stay the hand which is instinctively 
clutching the rifle, and curb that keen 
desire to make the proud quarry one’s 


own. The head the animal bears is, as 
the glasses tell one, a good one, but not 
a “best” one, and as there is more than 
enough venison in camp already, the 
beast must not be killed. Under these 
circumstances it was therefore a pleasant 
surprise to discover that the large 
hunting party of Soshones, which we 
found one morning camped close to us, 
and amongst whom there w’ere several 
bucks we had met before, were, after a 
few days’ hunting* and wasteful expendi¬ 
ture of cartridges, short of ammunition. 

The fact was, as I learnt later on, they 
had given the greater part of their stock 
of this highly-prized article to their old 
allies the Ute Indians, who were out on 
the war-path, and as no fresh supply could 
be obtained at the fort, most of the 
party were deprived of the means where¬ 
with to obtain their winter supply of meat, 
which, of course, is the primary object of 
the great fall hunt. 

This circumstance opened to me a most 
desirable chance of shooting all the game 
I desired to kill without wasting more 
than a few carcases of sheep which 
tumbled down places where they could 
not be easily got at, for the Indians were 
glad to make use of all the meat I could 
procure for them. Had I desired, and 
had my ammunition held out, I could have 
killed many hundred head, for I have 
never, either before or since, seen so much 
game as on that occasion. The bighorn, 
whose rutting season falls in November, 
had come down from the high ground 
which the old rams seek during the hot 
weather, and were now with the does and 
small fry. These animals, though not 
quite rivalling the chamois in agility, are 
bold rock climbers ; and there is a sturdy 
pride and consciousness of strength about 
the pose of an old ram as he stands on 
some crag overlooking his realm, which 
is most attractive to the man fond of 
mountain sport. They take a good deal 
of killing too, and fine shooting is often 
necessary, not only on account of the 
deceptive nature of distances in the dry 
and clear atmosphere of the Rockies, but 
also on account of their vitality. Some 
of my big rams must have weighed quite 
35olbs. and the largest horns (nineteen 
inch ones) weighed just under qolbs., 
approaching for size the giant of that 
species, the argali of the Himalayas. 

With wapiti I was also very lucky, for 
of course there were literally thousands 
upon thousands from which to pick and 
choose. The head which was generally 
pronounced the finest at the Trophy 
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Show of the American Exhibition held 
in London in 1887, where the pick of the 
European collections were shown, was 
killed by me on that occasion, while some 
others of a size one nowadays never sees 
were presented by me to friends and form 
part of well-known European collections. 
Had I had more ample means of transport¬ 
ing- these bulky trophies, and had not such 
unprecedentedly severe weather set in, the 
like of which I never approaching-ly ex¬ 
perienced in all the winters I have spent 
in different parts of the west, some of 
them in regions a good deal further 
north, I could have delighted many more 
sportsmen’s hearts with trophies such as 
are now unobtainable, and made my own 
collection a more ample one. But of 
course in those days one had no idea that 
the extermination of big game would take 
place with such appalling rapidity. The 
two years following the expedition I have 
attempted to describe were particularly 
fatal to the game of this region and of the 
whole of Montana, for thousands of navvies 
temporarily employed in the construction 
of the Northern Pacific Railway turned 
skin-hunters and market-hunters ; and the 
equally unfortunate fact that wapiti skins, 
which up to then had little or no value, 
suddenly came into demand in the 
eastern markets, caused men to slaughter 
these noble deer in the same unconscion¬ 
able manner in which bison were 
massacred. Tens of thousands were 
butchered for the sake of a few shillings 
obtained for the skin. The end to our 
good time came with a heavy fall of snow 
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and the commencement of the cold spell 
to which reference has already been made. 
Shooting became practically impossiblle 
and for days raging blizzards prevented 
one leaving the “dug-out” at all. When 
our stock of flour, tea, and sugar began 
to wane, we thought it about time to make 
a break for the fort. It was decidedly 
the unpleasantest journey I have ever 
taken. What the extremest cold was I 
had no opportunity to ascertain, for the 
quicksilver in my thermometer congealed ; 
but at the fort spirit instruments marked, 
we were told, 52° below zero, or 84° 
of frost, during the week we were on the 
journey down from the Sierra Soshon^. 
For a couple of days we were travelling 
over a bare, steppe-like tableland, which 
looked on those December days, without 
exception, the most dreary spot man ever 
put eyes on. The wind there was so 
fierce that it was impossible to put up the 
tent or find any other shelter. From Fort 
Washakie there were still 155 miles to 
Green River City (the nearest railway 
station), and two passes, one of 10,000 
feet above the sea, had to be crossed. And 
yet would one not willingly undergo 
the same passing hardships were sport, 
such as then rewarded one’s efforts, still 
obtainable ? But railways, ranchemen, 
and miners have taken possession of 
what was once the sportsman’s paradise. 
Many parts of Montana, Wyoming, and 
Idaho are still worth visiting for the sake 
of sport, but the old glory of those States 
is gone never to return. 
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I NEVER knew a stranger or more 
mysterious man than Dr. Emil Ritter. 
He was a sphinx incarnate. From the 
first moment I met him he exercised over 
my mind a singular fascination. Tall^ 
dark, and supple, he moved through a 
room with a cat-like tread, which was yet 
so refined that instead of being stealthy 
it simply impressed one with a general 
sense of delicate noiselessness. He step¬ 
ped as if on aether. His eyes were large, 
and pathetic like a gazelle’s ; his long lank 
hair was straight, black, and wiry. The 
very first evening I spent in his company 
was at a friend’s in South Kensington. 
I was then a junior assistant in the Egyp¬ 
tian department at the British Museum. 

“ Oh, Mr. Harvey, you’ll be delighted 
to meet one person who’s coming here to¬ 
night,” my hostess said with a smile as I 
shook hands with her on entering. 

“Indeed;” I answered, “a pretty 
girl ? ” 

“A pretty girl ! What a notion ! No, 
no. Dr. Emil Ritter.” 

And I was delighted, for every one just 
then was talking of Ritter’s extraordinary 
excavations at Tel-el-Magada. “ I hope 
he speaks English,” I answered dubiously, 
for my German is practically a vanishing 
quantity.” 

“English? as well as you do. And 
everything else too—French, Spanish, 
Italian, and above all Arabic.” 

When the great man arrived I could 
have taken him at first sight for an Egyp¬ 
tian or an Arab. His skin, naturally 
dark, had been still further bronzed by 
some years of exposure to the sun of the 
desert. He had all the Oriental gravity 
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and dignity: but those pathetic eyes flashed 
now and again with an eager fire which 
was wholly western. In spite of his 
name, indeed, as I soon found out, he was 
not German but American, though his 
education at Berlin had made him quitc>at 
home in the land of his ancestors. In 
less than three minutes we were deep in 
Egypt, like two of a trade, discussing the 
chronology of the Eleventh Dynasty. 

It was all very sudden,' but the man 
inspired me. As he talked,*'he let in new 
floods of light on many obscure corners of 
Egyptian religion, or law, or custom. 
Talk of our Museum authorities ! I had 
never met anybody in my life before half 
so deeply versed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. To him, the monuments were 
no mere dry bones ; he seemed to breathe 
into them the breath of life. Thebes and 
Memphis at his word appeared to rise and 
live again. I liked him immensely. An 
enthusiast from the beginning for the 
Upper and Lower Kingdoms, I was carried 
away at once by the fire of his eloquence 
and the profundity of his learning. Ritter, 
too, if I may venture to say so, was al¬ 
most as much impressed by me as I by 
him. He took to me instantly. Like 
magnet to magnet, we leapt at one 
another. 

“ Throw up your appointment,” he said 
at last, “and come out to Egypt with 
me ! ” 

I was only twenty-four : it was giving 
up a certainty for unknown contingencies 
—no future, no pension. But the pro¬ 
posal flattered me. The man was so 
great. “I will,” I said. “How soon 
do you start ? ” 
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“ On Friday.” 

“ I will be with you.” 

So to Egypt I went, and T have never 
regretted it. 

After a day or two at Cairo, the Ghizeh 
Museum, the tombs of Sakkarah, the 
Sphinx, the Pyramids, we took the postal 
boat to the scene of his excavations. A 
week at Thebes filled me fuller than ever 
with intense admiration for my new com¬ 
panion. He was wonderful, wonderful ! 
As we roamed through the massy colon¬ 
nades of Karnak, he explained to me so 
well the hidden meaning of every petty 
detail, every knop and lotus, not like a 
dry pedant, but with the eye and the 
brain of a sculptor and an architect. 
Difficulties that seemed to my mind in¬ 
superable he dissipated at a glance. How 
did they raise the vast blocks of the archi¬ 
trave to so dizzy a height—solid tons 
of sandstone ? Why, nothing easier — 
and a diagram lightly traced with his 
stick in the dust made it plain as a pike¬ 
staff. What was the sense of this or 
that new word in a freshly discovered in¬ 
scription ? Oh, of course, don’t you see? 
it comes from the root of so-and-so, and 
means a first charge on the date-trees of 
a district. He jumped at everything as if 
by intuition. It was genius at work. 
Exploration with him was pure knack, not 
science. 

When we passed on to our proper task 
at Tel-el-Magada, my surprise and admir¬ 
ation deepened daily. Ritter excavated 
by instinct. ‘‘ Dig here ! ” he said to his 
men—and lo ! the foundations of a granite 
temple : “ Dig there ! ” and lo ! the buried 
hoard of some forgotten monarch. His 
power over his workmen was something 
almost magical. Daily, as I lived with 
him, the sense of his weirdness, of some 
mystic and supernatural force about the 
man, quickened and strengthened within 
me. Yet he ate tinned meats like the 
most ordinary mortal, and had a special 
weakness for a cup of strong tea at half¬ 
past four on the verge of the desert. 

So the winter wore away. One after¬ 
noon in early spring, when the sun was 
beginning to stand well overhead, I 
walked with him on a narrow, dusty path 
that led between two fields of waving 
doorah. A khamseen was blowing. 
Suddenly, at one point in our w^alk, he 
stopped dead short, and seemed to be 
making a mental calculation. All at once 
he moved a few feet aside among the 
standing stalks and called to the fellah 
who was weeding between them. ‘‘ I want 


to dig here,” he said, tracing lines with 
his stick on the ground among the crop. 
“What will you charge me for doing 
it?” 

The fellah named a sum with a prompti¬ 
tude and certainty which nobody but 
Ritter could have extracted from an 
Egyptian. They knew his plan—one 
price, money down, and not a piastre for 
backshish. In less than an hour our men 
were at work, and at the end of ten days 
they had come upon a tomb containing 
the finest and most valuable set of en¬ 
amelled gold jewellery ever found in the 
country. It is now in the Imperial 
Museum at St. Petersburg. 

That evening we sat together in our 
tent on the desert slope, overlooking the 
cultivated plain of Magada. The sun was 
setting; strange rosy lights flushed the 
dry summits of the eternal hills, whose 
arid range bounds the view to eastward. 
It was that weird pink light which one 
never sees on earth save on the moulder¬ 
ing sandstone of Upper Egypt. Ritter’s 
eyes looked away with a vague gaze on 
infinity. He was silent and moody, more 
mysterious than ever. We sat there long 
by the tent door, looking out without a 
word on that marvellous sunset. At last 
I broke the stillness with a sudden 
question. “ How on earth did you know, 
Ritter, those jewels were buried there ? ” 
The keen eyes came back to earth with 
a flash, and looked me through and 
through in the gloaming for a moment. 
“Dare I trust you ? ” he asked. “If I 
tell you, will you betray me ? ” 

“Betray you! Why, Ritter, I’d lay 
down my life for you ! ” 

He looked me through and through 
once more as if in doubt; then he made 
up his mind. “ I’ll tell you,” he answered 
very slowly and calmly. “ I put them 
there 

For a second I paused. Much as I 
loved and admired him, a violent revulsion 
of horror came over me. “You put them 
there ! ” I cried, drawing back and biting 
my lip. “Oh, Ritter, Ritter, you don’t 
mean to tell me you’re a fraud and a 
humbug ! ” 

He clapped his hand to his head. 
“Great Heavens,” he answered, “that 
you, too, should misunderstand me ! Oh, 
Khem ! Oh, Nephthys 1 I put them 
there myself, not this year or last, but 
five thousand years ago ! ” 

“ My friend,” I said, “ are you mad ? ” 
He rose and faced me. His dark com¬ 
plexion gleamed ruddy in the last reflected 
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rays of the sun. He looked the very 
image of the painted Egyptians on the 
walls of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. 
‘‘No, no,” he said impatiently. “Don’t 
you know what I am ? Don’t you guess 
how I come to have learned so much 
about ancient Egypt, its people, and its 
language ? Look at me, Harvey ! Can’t 
you see for yourself I am a re-incarna- 
tion ? ” 

And indeed he looked it. 

I seized his hand. “Why, Ritter,” I 
cried, “ how burning hot you are ! ” 

“Yes, hot, very hot,” he said slowly, 
in a voice like a dream. “ I’ll go and lie 
down. I think I have fever.” 


For a week he lay ill in the tent on the 
desert. In his delirium he raved prayers 
to Pasht and Amun-Ra, to Thoth and 
Osiris. On the eighth day he died. We 
buried him near the little mosque of 
Magada. He sleeps in the beloved soil 
of Egypt. 

Was it the fever coming on? Was it 
a foretaste of his delirium ? I cannot say ; 
but of this I feel sure : he believed it him¬ 
self that night when he said it. And ever 
since, when I think of his incredible in¬ 
stinct of discovery, sceptic as I am, I feel 
more than half inclined to agree with 
him. 









THE LAND OF A LOST LANGUAGE. 

By william COPELAND BORLASE. 


A SWEET and a beautiful country,” 
—to use the epithets applied 
by Edmund Spenser in his Vieiu of 
the State of h'eland^ to a land and a 
people not wholly unconnected nor very 
dissimilar—is that which lies beyond the 
vales of Devon and the waters of the 
Tamar. 

A land it is of dolmen and circle and 
cairn, weird relics of a bygone race of 
whom it cannot be said that ‘‘their 
memorials have perished with them ” ; a 


pagan sacerdotal system ; a land of myth 
and legend and “droll,” where piskies 
dance in their fairy-rings round the bright 
green mound into which, so said the wise 
women, their long-lost race had died; 
a land, in fine, which has lost the very 
language in which the tale of its forgotten 
ages might have been told, but in which, 
for all that, the past seems more present 
than in any other part of England we 
could name. 

Part of Englandf did I say? How 
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land of holy-well and beltaine fire —proofs 
of the presence in days long gone by 
of two forms of worship absorbed by 
Christians, but, in their origin, practised 
respectively by two distinct orders in a 


strangely forgetful of the geography les¬ 
son I learnt in childhood in my native land! 
— “Cornwall is not England;” “Corn¬ 
wall is Cornwall.” “ England lies beyond 
the river to the east,” that river which the 
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devil would never dare to leap, for fear of 
being put into a Cornish pie. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, in the earlier part of the 
present century old people invariably 
used the expression “going to England,” 
meaning thereby crossing the Tamar in 


crags, and columnar forms of weathered 
granite ; the sheer slate precipices of 
Tintagel. So rich, indeed, is Cornwall 
in this commodity, that artists positively 
arrive in “schools,” just as the welcome 
pilchards do, and, settling their erratic 
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the coach, which, after rattling down the 
slope into Torpoint at a rate of four miles 
in a quarter of an hour, boarded the ferry 
and landed its passengers in the English 
county of Devon. Persons going to 
London always made their wills before 
starting, on an exploit so perilous, for 
were there not highwaymen in England 
(never were such known in Cornwall ! ), on 
every hill and every heath from Haldon 
Hill near Exeter all the way to London? 

Rich, too, even to profusion, is that 
land beyond the river in the picturesque, 
and that in varied kind—St. Michael’s 
Mount, of which an enthusiastic admirer 
observed in the last century that “ it 
seemed emblematic of a well-ordered 
State, its base being devoted to Trade and 
Commerce, its sides to the service of the 
country, and its summit to the glory of 
God ” ; the Land’s End, with its broken 


bodies and eccentric souls here and there 
along the coast, like cuckoos guiltless of 
a mean intent, in the snug, neat quarters, 
built by rustic hands for slender needs, 
transfer to canvas fresh examples, as 
each year goes by, of some grey rock, 
maybe, swathed in golden lichen, or, 
maybe, of some quaint street-corner, 
where the fisher-people climb and cling 
about the rough-set granite steps of 
home. 

That for the art-student in Cornwall 
the homeliest subject has its own peculiar 
charm, Mr. Whistler has proved to us in 
the marvellous effect of his Shop hi St. 
Ives. Embottled in a tiny window, a 
mere glazed orifice in n wall of cob, the 
presence is indicated of a few transparent 
objects of the genus lollipop and the 
species “ pear-drop,” the which, illumined 
by an unobtrusive dip in the background. 
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are made, with consummate skill, to 
scatter with their roseate ray the foggy 
atmosphere of a dark evening in the street 
of the little town. That is all ; and some 
might remark, “ that need not have been 
painted in Cornwall ; that might be seen 
anywhere.” Not so. That simple touch, 
that homely study, is as characteristic of 
a Cornish fisher-town as would have been 
the rig of the boats drawn up in the 
harbour. 

As to romance, again, Cornwall is a 
mine of wealth for' the novelist, as many 
a recent experience has shown us, and 
which calls to mind a story of a lady who, 
having made a tour of the county by 
road and rail, expressed herself afterwards 
as having been most deeply interested in 
the numerous examples she had encoun¬ 
tered of the ruined castles of, as she 
supposed, the ancient Cornish feudal 
barons. It turned out that the battered 


besides, there is a pathos about them, too, 
though it has not been the Cornish barons 
so much as the Saxon Londoners whose 
sufiferings the ruins represent. 

But from artists and authors turn we 
to the people of the country and the lan¬ 
guage they spoke. 

Until a year or two ago we should fear¬ 
lessly have spoken of them as “Celts.” 
Since, however, the works of the eminent 
French anthropologist, M. Broca, have be¬ 
come known in England, the view that they 
were so, or indeed that any people of that 
race or name ever crossed the English 
Channel at all, has been rudely shaken. 
To the ancients the whole ol northern 
Europe was occupied by two peoples, the 
Scyths on the east and the Celts on the 
west. As time went on and a place for 
the German peoples had to be found 
between Scyths and Celts, the Rhine came 
to be considered the boundary of the 
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and ivy-covered towers she so enthusias¬ 
tically described were neither more nor 
less than the engine-houses of abandoned 
mines. But no matter ! Had there been 
no romancing there would not have been 
nearly as many of them as there are ; and 


Celts on the east, and Celtica came to be 
roughly synonymous with Gaul. The 
British Isles, however, were never in¬ 
cluded in the term, but were distinctly 
stated to be outside of, and “opposite” 
to, Celtica. Caesar, however, mentions 
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the Celtae as a definite race or people 
occupying a broad belt in central France 
between the Belgae on the north-east and 
the Aquitani on'the south-west. Their 
descendants, however, are, as M. Broca 
shows, the short, round-headed people of 
Auvergne, with regard to whom there is 
no evidence whatever that any of them 
ever came into Britain at all, nor are 
their peculiar skulls ever found here 
either in river-bed or barrow. The term 
“Celtic ” as applied to a group of lan¬ 
guages, although a merely arbitrary term. 


Who, then, were the inhabitants of 
Cornwall ? In the second century they were 
called Dumnonii or Damnonii, the name 
of a people also found in Ireland and Scot¬ 
land, and who may not improbably be 
rightly associated with the Piets, the 
earliest known invaders of the British 
Isles. Besides this people, who, there is 
reason to believe, were tall, fair, and 
powerful, there must have been in this part 
of Britain a short, coarse-haired, swarthy, 
and probably cunning race, not unlike 
the Silures of Wales and the inhabitants 
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introduced by philologists to designate that 
branch of Aryan speech which first made 
its way to the shores and islands of 
western Europe, has become too deeply 
fixed and too clearly understood to 
warrant its dismissal. At the same time, 
however, it should be restricted to its 
special and philological meaning. The 
inhabitants of pre-Roman and pre-Saxon 
Britain, to whom the Cornish belonged, 
were not Celts because they spoke what 
philologists term Celtic, any more than a 
nigger is an Anglo-Saxon because he speaks 
English. 


of south-western France. Survivals of 
each of these types are to be found in the 
western parts of Cornwall to this day, 
the former just possibly descended from 
the giauts of the legends, the latter from 
the dwar/s. In process of time these races 
must have combined, and the language 
they spoke was [p/iilologice) Celtic, closely 
allied to the living languages of Wales and 
Brittany, and remotely, but essentially, 
connected with the dead languages of Old 
Gaul and Britain. To the only other branch 
of the same stock belongs the Goidelic of 
Ireland, the Scotch Gaelic, and the Manx. 
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Space does not admit of our doing more 
than adverting to the total destruction 
wrought by the Saxon on the Celtic lan¬ 
guage in eastern Britain, nor to the 
cutting adrift of the Britons of Wales 
from those of Cornwall, which was effected 
by the Saxons when they 
reached the Severn in the 
seventh century ; nor to the 
pressure which from time to 
time caused the migration of 
south-western Britons into 
Brittany, where a new Dum- 
nonia and a new Cornwall 
(Cornoaille) were founded. 

As a proof of the close 
connection which existed be¬ 
tween the Britons of Brittany 
and those of Cornwall may be 
cited the fact of the positive 
identity of names of persons 
and places still existing in 
these localities. When, forex- 
ample, the French prisoners of 
war, at the end of the last 
century, were giving their 
names on being landed at 
Falmouth, a Breton gave his 
as Jean Trevanion de Caerhays, 
another Caerhays actually 
owned by one John Trevanion 
being situated within a few 
miles of the spot. 

Suffice it to say that as 
the Saxon advance slackened 
at the Tamar, Cornwall was 
enabled to preserve her lan¬ 
guage, which she did down to 
the reign of Henry VIII., when 
we learn that “ naughty (i.e, 
faulty) Englysshe ” was spoken 
side by side with the ‘‘Cor- 
nysshe speche.” In the same 
reign we find the parson of 
Menheniot, near Liskeard, 
pleading for the liturgy to be 
read in Cornish, since “cer¬ 
tain of us understand no English ” ; and 
to have the service performed in another 
tongue than Cornish would be to the 
people “ like a Christmas gone.” 

The old language, however, was 
doomed, after having been driven into the 
promontories of the Lizard and Land’s 
End. In registers of the time of Elizabeth 
a man who was called John Angove, i.e. 
John the Smith, when the book was 
begun, had become John Smith before it 
finished. Similarly Angwin (the white or 
fair man) became White, and so on. 

It was in the fisher villages of Mount’s 


Bay that it made its last stand. One reason 
for its lingering among fishermen was 
that they spoke it in their boats when 
they went to sea. The town of Mouse- 
hole was then an important place on this 
coast. It was burnt by the Spaniards in 


OLD PORTRAIT OF DOLLY PENTREATH. 

1595, and at the same time the squire of 
the place, one Jenkin Keigwin, the porch 
of whose house forms one of our illustra¬ 
tions, was killed by a cannon ball, still 
preserved. Old associations clung to 
this place, and to the parish of Paul in 
which it was situated. Here, in 1768, 
Dailies Barrington met with the old fish¬ 
wife Dorothy, or Dolly Pentreath, whose 
name he made immortal as that of the 
last person who spoke the Cornish 
language. 

Her portrait, which we append, is copied 
from an engraving in an old magazine. 
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which shows her surrounded 
by the implements of her 
trade—a pipe and jug of 
ale being, as of necessity, 
included. 

. As to the relics of the 
language, the words cur¬ 
rent in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were 
collected by antiquaries 
dwelling on the spot. Other 
words have come down to 
us from as far back as the 
tenth and twelfth centuries. 
In the Middle Ages plays 
were written in it of a 
sacred character, and per¬ 
formed at stated seasons in 
enclosures surrounded by 
valiums of earth, examples 
of which exist at Perran 
near Truro, at St. Just, 
and elsewhere. 

A tradition existed that 
there was a Bible in 
Cornish, which had been 
translated into that lan¬ 
guage in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century by one 
JohnTrevisa. No sufficient 
evidence has, however, been 
adduced in support of this 
remarkable statement. 

Few and far between 
are the words which have 
survived the hand of ruin. 
It is just possible that the 
tourist might meet with a 
few when nearing the Land’s 
End. A mother might be 
heard complaining that 
‘ ‘ the cheeld-vean had scat the 
cloam huzza all to joiods^''' 
which would mean that 
“ the little child had broken 
the earthen butter-pan all 
to pieces ” ; but only two 
words in this are Cornish, 
vea7i^ which means little, or 
dear, for one, and huzza (a 
butter-pan) for the other. 

In names of places, and 
of families derived from 
them, it still survives, 
causing us to remember 
at every turn that the land 
we are in is the Land of a 
Lost Language, never to 
be restored. 

[With regard to Dolly 
Pentreath, the Vicar of Paul 
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—the village where her grave exists—gives a 
few additional particulars of this historically- 
interesting personage. “ It appears/^ says he, 
“ that her real name at the time of her death 
was Dorothy Jefferey, as Pentreath was her 
maiden name, which is sometimes, however, re¬ 
tained in Cornwall in familiar conversation 
among neighbours after marriage has actually 
changed the surname. She was probably the 
last person known who used Cornish as a 
language, ■ though there are still many living 
who have a limited knowledge of old Cornish. 
She is reputed to have been a woman of com¬ 
manding appearance, and of a somewhat hasty 
temper ; at the time when her passion would 
rise to its height it found expression in the 
old language. Among certain folks in the 
surrounding neighbourhood she was suspected 
of being a kind of white witch ; she was held 
in respect and some awe by the people 
generally, and her funeral was the scene 
of much heartfelt sorrow. The stone erected 
to her memory was at first placed in a wrong 
position, and the present vicar, having eluci¬ 
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dated the error, caused the monument to be 
removed to where it now stands, an object of 
interest to many visitors. Its former position 
was in the south wall of the churchyard, almost 
opposite the south porch, where it was erected 
by the late Prince Lucien Bonaparte and the 
Rev. John Garrett, who was then vicar of the 
parish. It has now been placed at the south¬ 
east corner of the churchyard where the remains 
of Dorothy Pentreath are supposed to be. 
During the excavation certain human remains 
were found, and from various particulars which 
have been handed down regarding this famous 
woman it seems most probable that these were 
hers. An archaeologist who was present says 
that the skull was of particular interest, having 
many differences from the typical skull of the 
present English race. It was smaller, and had 
greater depth from back to front ; the crown 
was remarkably flat, the facial angle consider¬ 
able, the forehead low, but broad and pro¬ 
minent, and the general shape of the head was 
square.] 















T o all outward appearances he was 
nothing beyond the common in the 
caste of burly tramps. That is to say he 
belonged not to the clay-and-moleskin 
tribe, but to the seedy-black variety, 
which is by far the more noxious. He 
was a man who, with equal obviousness, 
had no work to do, never did have any 
work, and never intended to do any. As 
our meeting took place in the one public- 
room of a tiny wayside inn, he did not 
commence proceedings by asking me for 
employment. He came to the point at 
once and requested beer. I gave it him 
without demur, and then took up a week- 
old weekly paper by way of escaping 
further conversation. 

After leisurely draining his mug, he 
broke out with, ‘‘ I say, sir, where’s Clare 
first boat on the river this year ? ” 

I put down the paper and stared at 
him. 

In explanation he mentioned that I was 
wearing a black straw with a yellow 
ribbon. I told him I was sorry, but I 
didn’t know. One drops out of the news 
of the Cam after one has been down a 


few years. Afterwards we drifted into 
more general talk. 

He mentioned that he had once been at 
Magdalen as an undergraduate ; which 
may or may not have been true. He did 
not, after the manner of his kind, deluge 
me with the personal history of himself 
before the Fall. He talked of the advan¬ 
tages of an alfresco existence, and made 
anarchy and social emancipation stand 
out in pleasant rosy light. Then he ac¬ 
cepted more beer, and then we stood up 
to go. 

His destination was the next house of 
entertainment along the road ; mine lay 
in the same direction ; so we progressed 
together at two and three-quarter statute 
miles to the hour. As we walked, he 
gave me another chapter of the serial 
already commenced. 

“Crime,” he said, “Crime, with a 
big C, isn’t a thing which can really 
exist according to my ideas ; because, 
you see, every man ought to be al¬ 
lowed to do anything he jolly well 
pleases. But in the present state of 
society, hide-bound as it is by prejudice. 
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there are certain things which they label 
up as crime ; and if you tamper with 
them you’re apt to get in the jug. Now 
a man don’t like the jug;-except”—he 
added this as an afterthought—“except 
in very cold winters. 

“So I steer clear of your rotten old 
laws as a general thing, not because I 
respect ’em—don’t you fall into error 
there and throw it against me afterwards 
—but simply to suit my own personal 
convenience. 

“ However, circumstances intervene at 
times to upset a man’s general arrange¬ 
ments on trifling points like these, and it 
isn’t my way to pin myself down by rule. 
It’s clean against my principles ; give me 
a free hand, say I. 

‘ ‘ Now, exempli gratia. Two years ago, 
when I was touring in the Fens, there 
came one very foggy day, when matters 
had gone badly with me, and I felt toler¬ 
ably Schopenhauerish. I also felt other 
things besides ; but perhaps it wouldn’t 
be polite to say them to a stranger, who 
might be a sucking J. P. for anything I can 
tell. Sufficient for you to know that I 
met a man that day and told him I in¬ 
tended to have his money, or the fun of 
spilling his brains on to the Macadam. 

“ It was a grand spot for a bit of work 
of the kind, a lonely fen road, which led 
up out of the sea, and ran on for miles and 
miles, and then fetched up at nowhere. 
There weren’t two houses to the hour, 
and the clammy mist shut us into a ring 
no bigger than a travelling circus. He 
was a little chap, the fellow I stopped, 
and he looked weak for his size. I didn’t 
think I’d have any bother with him. I’m 
not puny. myself ; they used to row me 
‘ six ’ when I was up at Cambridge. 

“ ‘ Ho ! ’ says the little man, ‘ so you’re 
going to rob me, are you ? Well, we’ll see 
about that.’ And he lifts up his face and 
whistles like a steamer into the gray of 
the fog. 

“Up rattled three fox-terriers—one of 
’em wire-haired—as though. they had 
bobbed through star-traps in the frozen 
ground. Big dogs I can do with, because 
if they savage you and mean business, all 
you have to do is stick out your hat. 
They’ll champ on to that, and then you 
can kick them in the throat. That kills 
’em. But little dogs are too spry for that 
trick. Besides, there were three of these, 
and they were snickeringand snuffling round 
my shins, and that made me nervous. 

“ ‘ Not such a soft job as ^'^ou took it 
•to be, eh ? ’ .says ±he little cha|)^ 


“ ‘ I’ll let you go ! ’ 

“ ‘ You’re very good,’ says he, stepping 
back a pace or two. ‘ But I’m afraid I 
can’t let you go.’ 

“ * If you mean you think you’re going 
to run me in, my cocksparrow-’ 

“ ‘ Sick ’im, Bess ! ’ sings out the little 
chap, and the wire-haired bitch had me 
by the calf before you could say knife. 

‘ Now,’ says he, ‘ that’s for your first 
step. You needn’t shout blue murder. 
She’s only got you by the trousers. But 
if you move another inch. I’ll set the 
other two on, and they’ll pin you by the 
meat. I’ve got those dogs under wonder¬ 
ful control. I wish I could manage 
other—other animals as well.’ 

“ He stopped talking there, and seemed 
to think, and after a bit I told him I 
was getting cold. 

“ ‘ Delicate chest, have you ? ’ says he, 
and sighed as he looked first at me and 
then at himself, down and up. ‘ You 
don’t look it. You look as strong as a 
bull, and up to any kind of iniquity. 
Now listen here : Do you want a piece of 
profitable employment ? ’ 

“‘If it isn’t anything which would 
degrade me.’ 

“ He took my meaning quicker than 
I’d have given him credit. ‘ Oh, you 
needn’t fear,’ says he, ‘it isn’t hard work 
I want out of you. It’s an easy artistic 
touch, that ought to be just in your line. 
I want you to insult a lady.’ 

“ ‘ You-which ?’ 

“ ‘ Insult a lady—beg from her, threaten 
her, do anything you like, so that I have 
a chance to come up and punch your 
head. I shall be near.’ 

“ ‘ Is this some girl you are sweet on 
that you want me to fool with ? ’ 

“ ‘ That’s none of your business. I’m 
open to pay you well for a simple job, 
and I don’t bargain to answer any 
questions.’ 

“ ‘ H’m, I see. Supposing now when 
it came to the point you didn’t punch 
my head as completely as you’d like. 
How then ? ’ 

“‘In that case,’ says he, sweetly 
enough, ‘ I’d be compelled to shoot you. 
You see I have the wherewithal.’ And 
with that he lugs out a very pretty little 
five-shot pistol and handles it knowingly. 

“ ‘ Put it back. I don’t like pistols. 
It might go off. And I must stipulate 
you don’t bring these blasted curs with 
you either.’ 

“‘My dear man, I never go about 
these lonely roads without my dogs.’ 
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“ ‘ Idiot, don’t you see that if you 
do bring ’em, this little scene you’re 
so carefully working up for will be 
spoiled ? The dogs will get at least half 
the kudos. And besides, with dogs 
thrown into the programme, my fee 
would be more exor¬ 
bitant than you’d care 
to pay for any girl. 

By the way, is that a 
Magdalen tie you’re 
wearing ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes. What the 


“ ‘ H’m, I don’t give much for your 
honour, but try and think ahead a bit, 
and remember there’s nineteen pound 
ten to be earned with precious little exer¬ 
tion. You can have a fine spree on nine¬ 
teen pound ten in the lump. Ta, ta.’ 


devil’s 
You’re 
those dogs, 


that to you i 


right 


I won’t bring ’em. 


about 
though. 

But 

I shall have the pistol, 
so don’t you get am¬ 
bitious and try to climb 
on to the top side. 

You’ll get a fiver for 
the job if you do it 
neatly.’ 

“ ‘ My fee is twenty 
pound, se/ior.^ 

“ ‘ Five, my dear 
man.’ 

‘ Five ? So you 
only value this pre¬ 
cious girl at a modest 
Five ? Query now, is 
she really worth the 
getting? Think it over, 
sir. You young men 
often rush into matri¬ 
mony too precipitately, 
and then regret it ever 
afterwards. Believeme, 

I’m not speaking with¬ 
out the book. I’ve been 
there myself.’ 

“ ‘ Confound your im¬ 
pudence ! What interest 
do you suppose your 
shady experiences can 
have for me ? How¬ 
ever, twenty pounds 
you shall have, if you 
satisfy me in every 
respect, and there’s ten 
bob on account. And 
for the next hour 
he gave me instructions about that 
precious ambuscade, so minute that it 
seemed as if no portion of it could pos¬ 
sibly be bungled. 

“ ‘ You won’t fail me? ’ says he as he 
wdiistled off his dogs and turned to go. 

“ ‘ On my honour I’ll be there, true to 
time.’ 


YOU WANT SOMETHING FROM ME, DO YOU ? 


‘ Au 7 'evoh'," says I, and turned along 
my ways into the other side of the fog. 
I rather fancied I’d a soft job on, and 
that’s what I’ve spent a lifetime looking 
for. 

“The next day was a fizzle, as the 
blessed girl didn’t turn up ; and the little 
chap strutted up and down the cross-road 
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in the distance, and I cowered behind my 
hedge till we were both about sick of it. 
And the next was blank too ; and so was 
the next, although he did advance me 
another five shillings. But on the day 
after, my lady appeared, a tidy enough 
looking girl in a tailor-made rig with a 
walking stick. 

“From my hedge-bottom I saw her 
coming, and got up and strolled heavily 
down the road. She’d cheek enough to 
build a house with. She didn’t get out of 
the footpath like some of them do. She 


could guard. And on the stroke she 
started off, running as fast as her toes 
could touch the ground. 

“ The smack with the stick made me 
mad, and I started after her hot-foot, mean¬ 
ing to do just a little feather-pulling on my 
own hook before I was interfered with ; 
but the way we were going took us to the 
cross-road, where my little bantam 
patrolled, and I’m blowed if I didn’t run 
slap into his arms. 

“Then began such a set-to you never 
saw. Of course, he’d have been no use 



walked straight on and stared me coolly 
in the face. I’d half a mind to let her 
alone even then. I felt a sort of respect 
for that girl, and didn’t admire the idea 
of having a hand in playing her tricks. 
But I hadn’t a sou left in my pocket, and 
there was the thought of that nineteen 
pound five always in the wind; so I 
shoved my pride in my pocket and just 
brought her to. 

“ ‘ You want something from me, do 
you ? ’ says she quietly enough, and then 
let out with her stick and caught me 
a wipe clean across the face before I 


with me if I’d put up my hands in real 
earnest; but I give him credit, he slogged 
like a man. And the girl, she didn’t run 
any further either. She just hung around 
the skirts of the fray and cheered him on. 

Go it, Billy,’ she kept singing out, ‘ lace 
into him ! ’ 

“ Now it’s all very well to be pummelled 
for fun, within limits ; but I wasn’t paid 
for being made into butcher’s meat, and 
so I just hardened my guard a bit and 
whispered a hint to that efifect. By gum, 
my little chap was equal to the occasion 
though. ‘Another fiver,’ he whispers. 
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‘ if I knock you down,’ and I took him at 
his word. He landed me a regular stone 
breaker, square between the daylights. 

‘‘ Down I went like an ox, and the 
small cocksparrow rolled down his cuffs 
and wiped his muzzle. ‘ There, you dirty 
scoundrel,’ says he, ‘ that’ll teach you to 
insult ladies in future.’ 

“‘Go it, Billy,’ says the girl, fairly 
capering with delight. ‘ I beg your pardon 
for calling you only half a man last 
week.’ 

“‘That’s granted easily,’ says the 
little fellow, ‘ especially if you’ll do 
something else I asked you at the same 
time.’ 

“ ‘ Why,’ says the girl, ‘ as you do me 
the honour to ask me again now, I couldn’t 
say no. But what are you going to do 
to the man in the mud? Not have him 
run in, are you ? ’ 

“ ‘No,’ says my bantam, giving me a 
wink, ‘ I think he’s been hammered 
enough.’ And off they went together. 
— Heigh-ho,” said the tramp. 


“ Hullo,” said I, “ didn’t the fellow pay 
up ? Rather awkward if he didn’t. 
’Twasn’t a debt you could very well sue 
him for.” 

“ Oh, he paid up like a man. Gave me 
thirty quid. And when I go down on that 
beat, the house is as good as an annuity 
to me. But I don’t know whether I did 
right by my principles in interfering at all. 
You see, it was certainly me that elbowed 
that girl into matrimony, and I don’t quite 
think the little bantam has as good a 
time as he would have had as a bachelor. 
He doesn’t keep up his record. He can’t 
bribe her to let him come out top side in 
domestic arguments. And, as it is, in 
that household I think the gray mare 
takes the lead. Now, you know, that 
isn’t sound anarchy. Ah, here we are at 
the next pub.” 

“Then by your leave I’ll say good-bye, 
as the afternoon’s getting on.” 

“ Oh, all right, sir. You needn’t come 
in unless you like. A shilling will do 
instead,” said the tramp. 


135. December, 1S94. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

































































































ON GHLORI3 
WALKING IN 
THE SNOW. 



BY 

WILLIAM 
STRODE. 


I saw fair CWons walk alone, 
when feather’d rain came softly down^ 
Then Jove descended from his tower. 
To court her in a silver shower; 

The wanton snow flew to her breast 
Like little birds into their nest; 

But overcome with whiteness there 
For grief it thaw’d into a tear; 

Then falling down her garment hem 
To deck her, froze into a gem. 
















A HAPPY HOUR WITH SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

By clement SCOTT. 


QIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S eyes twin- 
^ kled when I gravely informed him 
that he was a dear and valued friend of 
mine, many years before we ever met in 
the old editorial offices of the Daily 
Telegraph in Fleet Street. I have seldom 
seen a look even of surprise on the 
mobile face of this delightful optimist; 
never in my life one of anger. Few of 
us who study character have met a man 
of genius with such an enviable disposi¬ 
tion, such courtesy and grace of manner, 
or one gifted with such an incessantly 
sunny nature. Most of us have our dark 
hours of depression. We are change¬ 
able, moodish, sometimes roaring with 
laughter, often down in the dumps, but 
never for one instant have I seen a dark 
cloud overshadow Edwin Arnold’s bright 
and attractive countenance. One of the 
best talkers I have ever met, full of illus¬ 
tration and anecdote, now taking you 
with him into the old world of heroes in 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, now quoting 
Horace by the dozen stanzas, now taking 
you into dream or fairy land with some 
Indian legend or Persian poem, never at 
fault for quip or crank or for encouraging 
laughter that holdeth both its sides. Still, 
good as he is as a talker he is equally 
good as a listener. He never snubs any¬ 
one of inferior talent and with less well- 
stored learning than himself. In fact he 
encourages them, and brings out with rare ; 
art the best of all they know. I have often 
envied the schoolboys at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, and the students of. 
the Poonah College in India, who had'the 
privilege of being taught, and, whaFis of 
more consequence of being encouraged 
by such a master,—of arts—as this 
remarkable man and healthy poet. 

For of this I am perfectly confident, that 
the career of many a boy at'a public 
school is absolutely ruined, his prospects 
blighted, and all his ambition dashed to 
the ground by being crushed day by day, 
and hour by'hour, by an unsympathetic ^ 
nature. I can recall to this hour 'th^ 
agony I endured when I was a schoolboy 
at Marlborough, when I found myself in 
the form of some young master who might 


be an excellent tutor to others, but the 
worst possible guide for me. With a 
sympathetic master I would rise at once 
to the top of the form, my Latin verse 
and prose, and occasionally an English 
poem or essay, would be sent up to the 
head master for approval, but with pro¬ 
motion would come another form, another 
master, and I found myself hectored, 
bullied, laughed at, scorned and pointed 
out to my schoolfellows as a champion 
idiot. Without conceit I knew in my 
heart I was not quite an idiot. Indeed I 
could prove it by the fact that when the 
unsympathetic master went away and his 
place was temporarily taken by some new 
hand from Oxford or Cambridge, out I 
came from the rank again, I could stand 
up to translate without fear or trembling, 
and 1 never missed a line of repetition. All 
that I wanted was encouragement. I 
became a mule when I was kicked. The 
cruelty that some masters unintentionally 
practice upon nervous boys is beyond all 
human conception. If Sir Edwin Arnold 
had come to Marlborough as a master 
instead of to Birmingham when he left 
LIniversity College, Oxford, he would have 
lightened and brightened many of our dull 
and disappointed little lives. How we 
should have welcomed him to the Sixth 
Form Debating Society ! How he would 
have enlivened the inevitable discussions 
about the value of game laws, the necessity 
of capital punishment, and the relative 
iniquity of Charles the First and Oliver 
Cromwell ! What a joy it would have 
been to read Homer with him, to hear 
him translate a speech of Demosthenes, 
or to turn a book of the Georgies or the 
^fieid into English verse !—almost as 
g*reat a joy to us as one day when we were 
summoned to the Adderley Library to 
hear the great Professor Conington “ give 
us a construe.” In reality he rolled off 
one of the Georgies into admirable verse, 
preparatory no doubt to one of his famous 
.published translations. 

It is natural for me to talk of Marl¬ 
borough in connection with Edwin 
Arnold, for it was here that he became my 
friend of friends, long before I ever met 
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him in the flesh. I have taken him with 
me to the Savernake Forest and reposed 
with him many a lovely summer afternoon 
under the King or Queen Oak in this 
enchanting paradise of sylvan scenery. 
He has been with me down the Bath 
Road over the downs to Fyfield and 
Manton, hiding in many a copse and 
thicket of nut-groves. He has been near 
me on a bank when we were watching a 
cricket match on the wind-swept table¬ 
land, which in my days was called the 
“first eleven.” But he was my com¬ 
panion not, as I say, in the flesh, but in 
the shape of a book of poems, chiefly 
love-poems; his first book, I should 
imagine, after he had won the Newdigate 
with “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” a poem very 
far above the average of Oxford prize 
poems, and one that Henry Irving and 
Clifford Harrison often recite in public to 
this day. 

In addition to our school societies for 
debating, reading, history, and Shake¬ 
speare, and so on, we had select and 
private poetry reading societies of our 
own in our studies, and in one of them, I 
remember, we managed, without detec¬ 
tion, to sit up half the night brewing 
coffee and spouting poetry in schoolboy 
fashion. Of course Tennyson was our 
acknowledged chief. He had no rival. 
He thrilled us with Maud and solaced our 
boy-friendships with hi Memoriain, How 
well I remember a reading of Maud 
us by the now Archdeacon Farrar, when 
he had just come up to Marlborough as a 
junior master after taking his degree at 
Cambridge ! By the way, Edwin Arnold 
and Frederic William Farrar were school¬ 
fellows at King’s College, London, before 
one went to University College, Oxford, 
and the other to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. But even in the “fifties,” between 
1852 and 1859, we schoolboys who loved 
poetry had many a discussion as to 
Tennyson’s successor in the Laureateship. 
Some were for Matthew h.rx\o\di—Sohrab 
and Rustum was our special favourite — 
some were for Coventry Patmore, and we 
were never tired of quoting the Angel in 
the Houses I don’t think we knew very 
much about Browning in those days, but 
we had a partiality for William Morris, 
and loved his Defence of Guinevere hecdiuso,^ 
in the first place, he was a Marlborough 
boy, and, in the next, he had painted the 
fresco in the Union at Oxford on which 
our young aesthetic eyes had often been 
fastened. We were all Pre-Raphaelites, 
and were swayed by mediaevalism. Our 


favourite painters were Holman Hunt, 
Arthur Hughes, Dyce and Ford Madox 
Brown. We spent our pocket-money on 
the early numbers of Once a Week. In our 
set we were desperately Anglican in re¬ 
ligion and invariably in love. 

So Edwin Arnold used to be our modern 
love-poet, and we went about quoting :— 

“ Somewhere there waiteth in this world of 
ours 

For one lone soul, another lonely soul; 

Each chasing each through many weary 
hours, 

And ending sadly in a common goal! ” 

We thought, like Sophie Arnould, “ Oh, le 
bon temps quand j’dtais malheureuse ! ” 
Schoolboys of a romantic turn of mind 
always think like that. They are happiest 
when they are sad. 

But what a changed existence for the 
young poet from the time that I cut the 
leaves of hisfirstbook of poems at school to 
the hour when I met him in the editorial 
sanctum in Fleet Street ! 

He had won the Newdigate, taken an 
excellent degree, been appointed to the 
second Mastership of the English division 
of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
and from there passed on to India, where 
he was appointed Governor of the Sanscrit 
College at Poonah,and afterwardsa Fellow 
of the University of Bombay. 

Sir Edwin’s face glows with animation 
when he talks of his beloved India, to 
which he gave his heart and life for so 
many honourable years, for he is 
sportsman as well as student. He has 
tales to tell of tiger-slaying and pig-stick¬ 
ing in the jungle, and feats with the gun 
after quail in the marshes. He makes 
you roar with laughter over an incident in 
his Indian career, when he, the mild- 
mannered, courteous, and gentle Edwin 
Arnold, who could not use a harsh word 
to a living soul, was compelled, after 
strong warning, to thrash an obstinate 
servant who would not leave his compound 
when he was dismissed ; and elected to 
starve himself to death, as he considered he 
had a right by his religion to do, on the 
doorstep of a bungalow. The assault was 
proved by the native. The prisoner, Edwin 
Arnold, was duly fined by the resident 
magistrate, who, after the sentence, whis¬ 
pered to the accused, “And now, old friend, 

come in to luncheon, Mrs.-is waiting 

anxiously to see you.” And never before 
have I heard such graphic and appalling 
stories as Sir Edwin can tell of the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857 ! Cawnpore I have seen, 
but the slaughter-ground of men, women. 
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and children is to-day turned into a rose- 
garden, and the fatal well is surmounted by 
a marble angel. Lucknow I have visited, 
but the Residency, where John Lawrence 
fell, is a smiling paradise in a wilderness 
of flowers. I have sat and watched 
and tortured my imagination standing 
at the fords to which the Cawnpore 
fugitives were decoyed; saw the place 
where Delafosse swam to his safety, and 
have entered the square ambuscade out¬ 
side Lucknow, into which the rebel enemy 


or gentler mood, he rolls off without re¬ 
flection and with faultless memory some 
legend from the Hitopadesa, the Gita 
Govmda^ or best of all the Mahdt?/idrata 
—poems of rare loveliness, which are re¬ 
cited day by day throughout India by the 
public story-tellers, sitting cross-legged 
on the ground with a crowd of animated 
listeners around them. 

What a delight it must be to be familiar 
with the language in which these books 
are written. “ I have only to take down 
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were decoyed and shot to fragments by 
our maddened soldiery. 

But Sir Edwin Arnold can fill the scenes 
with life and colour, and can recite, as he 
talks almost in verse, a kind of Homeric 
legend of the heroism, the self-denial, and 
the more than bravery of those awful 
times. I have never heard such brilliancy 
of description, such animation of utter¬ 
ance, such a poetic glow of language and 
imagery as falls from Edwin Arnold’s lips 
when he puts his mind back to the days 
of the Indian Mutiny, or when, in softer 


a black-lettered volume,” says Sir Edwin, 
“ and on any careless hour I can translate 
into prose or verse some of the most de¬ 
lightful romances on the earth.” . As Sir 
Edwin recites on and glows more and 
more with the recital, I see dancing before 
my eyes a dozen operas and a hundred 
dramas in the shell. There to a certainty 
are the pearls, and the shells only require 
opening. But the fascination of the 
speaker is too dazzling to be resisted. 
From the gold and silver and ruby mines 
of Eastern legend have come the Light of 
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Asia^ and the Indian song of songs Pearls 
of the Faithy and With Sadi in the Garden 
are at least a dozen more delightful books 
scented with the lotus blossom and precious 
as pearls or jewels. 

One can scarcely be surprised at a man 
of so ardent and enthusiastic a nature 
accepting as a solemn duty years ago a call 
to the then ‘‘new journalism.” For a call 
it was ; and in Edwin Arnold’s opinion, as 
important a summons as the one whis¬ 
pered to any young minister, no matter of 
what religion. I read the other day of 
the strange circumstance that connected 
the name of Thomas Mozley with the great 
Tunes newspaper. He was a clergyman 
of the established Church, and his eye fell 
upon an advertisement, offering a post 
of leader-writer to an important paper. 
He answered it; his services were ac¬ 
cepted ; and Mozley, of the Times, became 
one of the most brilliant newspaper essay¬ 
ists of our time. Exactly the same thing 
happened to Edwin Arnold. He had come 
home with his wife from India on a 
holiday, glad of the peace and restfulness 
of Old England after the scenes of horror 
they had gone through. Sir Edwin 
has often told us how, sitting fishing in a 
punt in one of the upper reaches of the 
Thames, his eye fell on an advertisement 
in the AtJmiceum, again asking for a leader- 
writer. Only this time the paper was the 
Daily Telegraph, and the post was not 
exactly one of comfortable ease to an active 
man who had been his own master, pro¬ 
fessor, a ruler of men and boys, a dweller 
in the comparative luxury of Eastern 
cities. This was Edwin Arnold’s call. 
Should he accept it or not? Should he 
give up India at once and for ever for Lon¬ 
don ? As is ever the case the good wife 
decides. No doubt she looked back on 
India and its scenes with sorrow, though, 
as good women ever will, silently but un¬ 
complainingly ; thought probably of the 
necessary separation from her children, 
gazed upon the exquisite Thames scenery, 
and decided the best course for the man 
she loved. Thus Edwin Arnold the poet, 
the scholar, the Sanskrit professor, the 
tutor and the essayist, took a walk down 
Fleet Street, and became one of the 
‘‘young lions” of Peterborough Court. 

Indeed if this historic term “young 
lions ” was meant as a reproach, it was one 
singularly misapplied. There was as 
much scholarship and culture among those 
“young lions” as in the select cage of 
any Saturday Review ever published. I 
fear the sneer was one more of jealousy 


than contempt. A brave den of young 
lions it was at any rate. The gentle 
amiable Thornton Hunt, beloved by his 
companions,and whose name is never men¬ 
tioned to this day by any one who knew him 
without an affectionate allusion ; George 
Augustus Sala, prince of special corre¬ 
spondents, bright, clever, and witty writer, 
a born journalist if ever there was one in 
the world ; Frank Lawley, an Oxford 
graduate, a civil servant and diplomat, 
who knows, and knew, more about sport 
than any man of his time ; Beatty King¬ 
ston, marvellous linguist, delightful 
musician, untiring, honest and indefati¬ 
gable worker, ever the cheeriest of com¬ 
panions, and the most unselfish of men ; 
little, quaint, whimsical, bright-eyed Jeff 
Prowse, a pocket genius, a worshipper of 
giants, and, because he was weak and ill- 
starred, a passionate devotee of cricket, a 
miniature poet, a rare humorist—was he 
not the old man Nicholas in Fun ? —and 
one of the sweetest and gentlest natures I 
have ever met. But whv should I go over 
all the brilliant list and tell once more of 
the gifted McDonnell, of the clever 
Herbert Stacke, of E. L. Blanchard, 
learned in the story of the theatre and 
dramatic lore ! These were among the 
young and old lions of the Daily Telegraph 
when Edwin Arnold entered the den. But 
watching over them, noting them, encour¬ 
aging them, detecting by marvellous 
instinct their relative capacity, was that 
most remarkable man, my ever-regretted 
friend, Mr. J. M. Levy, who, like Delane 
and Douglas Cook, was born with an 
extraordinary editorial power. None of 
these three men ever wrote, but they knew 
exactly the difference between good 
writing and bad ; between what is effective 
and what commonplace ; and like skilful 
surgeons, when a proof was before them 
they put their pencil on the weak spot. 
No man living has a greater respect and 
admiration for the wonderful sagacity of 
the founder of the Daily Telegraph —in¬ 
herited even with stronger force by his 
gifted son, in that he knows men and the 
world better—than Sir Edwin Arnold, 
who never failed to recognise the strict 
discipline of the office or to yield to the 
good counsels of his honoured chief. 

Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Posfume, 
Labimtur aniii. 

Years glide away, and are lost to me, 
Lost to me ! Many of the old guard have 
gone under, but the muster is not yet 
complete. A man of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
temperament can never grow old. He 
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has, and ever must have, a young heart. 
He thinks and believes that on the Avhole 
the good things and the bad things in this 
life are fairly apportioned, and that no one 
has much right to grumble be he prince 
or pauper, millionaire or hard-working 
journalist. He thanks God for the happi¬ 
ness and health that have been granted 
him,and he does not fear the end or future, 
whatever they may be. With him, as with 


brought out, the true English spirit he 
must have revived in all these long years 
of leader-writing, with one everlasting 
tune on his harp—Be of good courage ! 
Ye shall overcome the world ! ” A man’s 
life, hard as it may be, is not in vain 
when he has these good things to his 
account. I don’t believe Edwin Arnold 
ever wrote a word that he would wish 
blotted out for ever. I know for myself, 
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the dreamers and thinkers in the East, 
Death is a white-robed angel with a lily or 
lotus in its hand, a messenger not of terror, 
but of ease and sweet forgetfulness. The 
last chapter with him is ever pleaded ‘‘Nir¬ 
vana, a Rest.” A man with such a mind, 
so full of hope, such an enemy to the cow¬ 
ardice of despair, cannot but do good to his 
fellow creatures. Think of the courage that 
he must have inspired, the despair he must 
have routed, the manliness he must have 


that when weary with overwork, occas¬ 
ionally despondent, vexed and harassed in 
a life that has misrepresentation as its 
doom, I hear with delight the cheery 
voice of Edwin Arnold chatting with our 
mutual friend, John M. Le Sage, or some 
other member of the staff, in the editorial 
sanctum, I arn^soothed with his practical 
optimism, and go out into the world again, 
after meeting him even in business hours, 
with braced nerves and a lighter heart! 
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sy c .\y- HASo^i, 


Author of ‘‘The Shen’s Pig-tail.” 


Y OO laoyeh 
the Shen, 
eh? He’s a 
now, eh ? 
A mandarin, a 
magistrate ? A smooth-spoken, polished 
Chinese gentleman ? Curse him, the 
shrivelled-faced son of a devil ! When I 
knew him he was Cha-kwa : they called 
him Old Jack in the force. That’s the 
man, boys, that has brought me down to 
this. Curse him, I say ! Here, Jim, just 
squirt a drop of the stuff into my arm ; 
the very mention of that torturing devil’s 
name gives me the horrors. Not there, 
you fool! Can’t you see that that bit of 
skin’s used up ? Put it in at the shoulder, 
then ; but just give the tip a clean first, 
there’s a good fellow. That beggar Quct- 
sam’s morphia’s native stuff, Pll swear ; 
the muck cakes in a moment. 

Well, as I was saying, I was on the 
beach then, here at Hong Kong, when I 
first met Cha-kwa. Pd been mate on one 
of Butterfield’s before that, and then 
quartermaster on a Pacific liner, but drink 
and the sun always brought me on to the 
beach again. Take a ruined man’s warn¬ 
ing, boys, and keep clear of it, for it’ll 
drag you down in the end ; and stick to 
bottled beer, though it is twenty cents a 
drink. Whatever you do, don’t touch 
any of that five-cent samshoo they give 
you in the shanties ; that’s how they plant 
it into your system. Arsenic ? Rot! I 
chewed arsenic for three years in the 


Chilian navy, and a plug of twist and a 
strong wind would blow the craving clean 
out of me ; but when you get the yin of 
i/iis muck into you you may as well 
chuck. 

I was on the beach, then, here at Hong 
Kong, clean broke ; they wouldn’t have 
me at the Sailors’ Home, as a beggar of a 
warder up at the gaol had a down on me, 
and gave them the tip : you see, Pd been 
doing a fortnight for jumping my ship. 
This Hong Kong beach was played out 
even then ; it wasn’t like Rio with the 
raw meat lying about. I was just cadg¬ 
ing among the bund coolies, and jolly 
thankful if I got a bowl of rice into me in 
a day ; and that beggar Cha-kwa was al¬ 
ways on to me, for they thought I was 
pimping for Smith. Pd never even seen 
Smith then ; though I soon was to. 

Well, Pd been bumming round the 
barracks for a drink, and when they 
chucked me out of the canteen I sloped 
off to Happy Valley to have a lie down : 
I just couldn’t stand the Praya any more 

with those d-d Sikhs moving me on, 

and the knowledge that Cha-kwa’s optic 
was squinting round the jetties. Cha- 
kwa, you see, was the number one native 
’tec, and they just gave him carie blariche 
all over the Settlement; but he made 
a big business out of the Canton and 
Macao runners, and never took his eyes 
off the sanpan jetties after nightfall. Pre¬ 
cious green the peelers were to trust him, 
for he was hand-in-glove with the pirates, 
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having been one himself; but the fact is, 
they couldn’t do without him. Cha-kwa 
held the threads of all the thievery in the 
colony, and kept them. 

I got over the wall of the Parsee ceme¬ 
tery and lay down on the steps of the 
joss-house to be out of the fever. But 
the mosquitoes kept me awake, and when 
I heard steps on the gravel walk I pricked 
up my ears. There were three men cross¬ 
ing a patch of moonlight: one was a fat 
Parsee in an alpaca frock-coat and a 
beaver ; another a tall handsome young 
Chinaman in blue silks ; and the third an 
Englishman, a shortish thin man, with a 
pale face and black torpedo-beard, in white 
drills. There was nothing striking in his 
appearance, but I tell you, boys, that 
though I didn’t know it was Smith there 
was something about the man’s bearing 
that struck me in a blue funk, and I stood 
up, just trembling. 

They had come to a stand quite near 
me in the shadow of the joss-house, and 
of course directly I moved they spotted 
me. The Chinaman whipped out a re¬ 
volver from his sleeve in a second, and I 
believe would have shot me on sight ; but 
Smith stopped him. He didn’t seem to 
make a move, but he had hold of the 
man’s hand like a streak of lightning. 
“ Steady, Liu,” he said, with a smile, “ we 
don’t want any noise.” Then hs turned 
to me, with a voice as gentle as a 
woman’s. Hallo, my man,” he said, 
“ turning into roost among the dead men ? 
It’s not fair of them to keep you out of 
the Home. Let me see—how long have 
you been on the beach here ? You came 
out of chokee just a week ago ; I must 
put things straight for you. Have a 
drink.” I took a pull from his flask, and 
the moment I had got it into me I knew 
it was opium ; but he didn’t know I had 
been living on it for a week. It was a 
stiff dose that would have sent another 
man asleep for ever ; but it only knocked 
me over for a few minutes, and then, 
shamming dead, I lay listening to them 
with ears that would have heard through 
a brick wall. When you first take the 
stuff it tautens your nerves up like fiddle- 
strings. 

I hadn’t lost much. Smith was saying, 
“ Fifty piculs of opium and a hundred 
thousand dollars of sycee ? It’s w’orth it— 
if I can get the men on board. When 
does she sail ? ” 

“ On Monday.” 

“ That gives you four days to get up 
to Kup-chi, Liu : we shall want a couple 


of junks and about fift) hands. Canyon 
manage it ? ” 

“ I can only manage one junk, on ac¬ 
count of provisions ; but the fishing-boats 
will hold twenty-five piculs apiece, and 
there are a lot in those waters.” 

“Very well. Come over to Kowloon 
to-morrow at midday to study the chart. 
I suppose you don’t sail till dusk ? ” 

Here the Parsee put in his voice. 

“ You will deliver the opium in my 
Swatow godowns ? ” 

“ By the ball, of course ? Yes.” 

“And you will let me have it at the 
import price of two-fifty dollars a chest ? ” 

“ I don’t bargain, Aramjee. You know 
my terms : five per cent, on the market 
value for information, and ten per cent, 
reduction on import price less likin when 
placed in your godowns. Allowing thirty 
taels likin, that will be four hundred 
dollars a picul, if Patna.” 

“It scarcely pays me to take it if you 
are going to charge me import duty.” 

“As you like. Likin and commission, 
you clear something like four thousand 
dollars on the transaction without risk. 
And now to get rid of this carrion. You 
have the keys of the mortuary, wor¬ 
shipful Aramjee? We will help you in 
with him ... so. Now good-night. My 
agent will communicate with you when 
the goods are transferred.” 

The two then went out of the joss- 
house, leaving me lying on the brink of a 
vault opened in the flagged floor ; but 
Smith turned his head to say in his polite 
tones, “ Dead men tell no tales, Aramjee. 
You have a knife ? ” 

As their steps died away I couldn’t help 
opening one eye to see the reason of the 
Parsee’s silence. The moon hit the var¬ 
nished door and reflected back on him. 
Then I saw his knees were just knocking 
together. “ Dead men tell no tales,” he 
was jabbering to himself, staring after 
them ; “ does he mean that for me? Am 
I to be the next?” Then he turned to 
me holding a sheath knife half pulled out 
of the leather, evidently afraid of the 
work in that place. 

I dropped the flag on him and shinned 
out of the cemetery as quick as I could, 
pursued by the ghosts of a thousand bloody- 
eyed Indians in winding-sheets ; and the 
moment I got panting down to the Praya 
of course Cha-kwa slid out of the bank 
portico and sidled up to me with his cun¬ 
ning grin. 

“ Ha, Jonee, you drunk again?” he 
said. “Velly bad, all-time drunk!” 
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Then he dropped his voice and whispered 
quickly, ‘‘Say, see this dollar? Two 
' dollar. Where’s Smith ? ” 

I looked at him. I guessed all of a 
sudden that the man in white was Smith. 
Then an idea came into my head. 

“ Cha-kwa, I’m stony broke and sick 
of beach-combing. Will 
you take me into your 
gang ? ” 

“ Ha, ha. What 
good you ? ” he grinned, 
watching me all over 
with his ferret eyes. 

“ Say yes, and name 
the screw, and I’ll put 
you on to the biggest 
thing you’ve ever had. 

Smith’s going to pirate 
a steamer and I’m 
in the know. How 
much ? ” 

Cha-kwa was a beg¬ 
gar for stinginess : but 
he looked at me for a 
bit in a cunning sus¬ 
picious way and then 
planked down the two 
Mexicans and a five- 
dollar bill. 

“Board and lodging 
at the Manilaman’s and 
twenty dollar down 
when you put me on 
the scent.” 

The stingy beggar ! 

Was I to make his 
fortune for twenty 
Mexicans ? I took his 
offer and told him wha.t 
I knew. 

Well, he kept me ly¬ 
ing low till Monday and 
then had me slowed 
away on the China 
Merchants’ steamer 
Nwihok^ bound for 
Shanghai, to watch 
Smith. The crafty beg¬ 
gar—he didn’t trust 
me, catch him ! He 
wanted to do it all himself and so he 
kept the captain in the dark too, except 
for a hint. Directly Smith came on board 
with his luggage, they began to get the 
anchor up. Smith walked forward, 
looked into the fokesle, then back, and 
examined the bund through his glasses ; 
then he strolled up to the captain in his 
cool gentlemanly way and said, “You’ve 
got steam up early, captain. You’re not 


due to start for another hour, I be¬ 
lieve ? ” 

“Orders changed, sir,” replied the 
skipper. “ I was only waiting for you.” 

“ Oh, really. Are there no other pas¬ 
sengers ? ” 

“ There ivere five ‘ consul’s passengers ’ 


I LAY DOWN ON THE STEPS OF THE JOSS-HOUSE. 


from the Home, but the China Merchants 
refused ’em tickets at the last moment. 
The fact is, they don’t care for beach¬ 
combers, no more do I. All clear there? 

Sheer off there, you son of a b-; 

tell that cargo-boat to sheer ofi'! ” And 
then the skipper pulled the siren-wire 
and let off a blast which silenced further 
conversation and sent the junks ahead 
scurrying out of the way like rats. 
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Smith walked aft smiling as cool as 
a cucumber, but he must have felt he was 
trapped. I guessed then that he was 
waiting for those men to help him in seiz¬ 
ing the ship. 

We hadn’t got long out of the Lymoon 
Pass before we saw a Chinese Revenue 
cruiser following us ; one of the old seven- 
knotters. Smith was smoking on the 
bridge, talking to the skipper ; on these 
outside coasters when there is a passen¬ 
ger he is always given a chair on the 
bridge. 

“I’m glad to have the pleasure of 
travelling with you, captain,” said Smith ; 
“ you’ve got a reputation for clean fast 
runs. What can you knock out of the 
Nimhok ? ” 

“Well, she can make eleven knots; 
but they don’t let me run her over 
eight on account of the coal.” 

“Eleven? You don’t say so ? Well, 
I was dining on the Ping-sang yonder 
last night, talking about you, and Cap¬ 
tain Andrews bet me fifty dollars he’d 
pass you the first night; swore it was all 
brag on your part and that you couldn’t 
knock more than eight out of her if you 
tried. Now he can’t make more than 
seven with that little tub : at least not if 
his coal is to last out to Tientsin where 
he’s bound. What do you say to drop¬ 
ping hwi ? Look here. I’m certain of my 
fifty dollars and I put them in your hand 
to make up for waste of coal.—Do you 
go to the races ? My pony’s entered for 
the Stewards’ Cup and I should like to 
see it win—let’s see, when’s that ? 
Friday. So it is. If you can get me 
into Shanghai on Friday morning I’ll 
make good every ounce of coal over the 
eight-knot allowance. Here’s a hundred 
on account. Nonsense ! That’s only fair. 
Andrews’ll have to tell them at Tientsin 
that you showed him a clean pair of heels.” 

Captain Haugh was very strong on his 
reputation for driving the China Merchant 
boats : it was a legend among their 
skippers to growl at the Company’s 
economy. Haugh, furthermore, had been 
on the Tientsin line and was vain of 
keeping himself in their memory. And 
Haugh was nuts on dollars. I knew 
these things, as I had sailed with him as 
second mate before the drink pulled me 
down ; and I could see that Smith was 
getting on to his soft side. The Nimhok 
gradually increased its speed, and at 
nightfall the Customs cruiser was almost 
out of sight. 

We continued driving ahead. Smith 


and the skipper had had dinner together, 
and were smoking cigars on the bridge, 
with the mate doing his watch. I was 
stowed away on the roof of the chart- 
room, and could hear them talking. 

All of a sudden a light showed right 
ahead. 

“Damn these junks!” exclaimed the 
skipper. “ That’s just like ’em ; only show 
a light when they’re under our bows. 
Keep right ahead—she must take her 
chance. It’ll not be the first beggar I’ve 
cut in two on a dark night! ” 

And that was just about true ; only if 
any poor devil was saved he couldn’t 
identify the steamer. 

But he was to be stopped this time. 
The mate, who was craning over the side 
of the bridge, collapsed over it all of a 
sudden, struck full in the back of the 
head by an axe thrown by Smith ; and at 
the same time the pirate held a pistol at 
the skipper’s head, and said in the same 
polite friendly voice as before, “Slow 
down, Haugh. Reverse the engines, or 
you are a dead man. Starbud your 
helium, quartermaster.” 

He was master of the situation. There 
was no one but the skipper and the 
steersman on the bridge, and the en¬ 
gineers and the watch forward thought it 
natural enough on account of the junk. 
In five minutes she fell alongside of us 
and her men were aboard. 

“Simple, wasn’t it?” said Smith to 
the skipper, pleasantly. “We were just 
as well without those men. Get the 
treasure out as quick as you can ; we 
haven’t time for the opium with that 
cruiser behind. For the same reason I’m 
afraid we can’t sink you, or they’d see 
the explosion. Well, never mind ; we’ll 
make the best of it. All lights out ! I 
wish the devil it was a bit darker. Now, 
Liu, look sharp with the treasure; we 
can’t spare more than an hour.” 

The twenty heavy cases of silver, shoe 
bar and Mexicans, were dragged out of 
the treasure-room and transhipped to the 
junk that lay creaking alongside by a 
score of lusty coolies, who, for all the 
silence enjoined by the pirate, hee-hawed 
under the loads. The cruiser’s lights 
could be seen, growing brighter and 
brighter. By the time the sycee was on 
board, she was not more than three miles 
astern. Smith had had the captain and 
the crew bound hand and foot, and two 
men placed over the engine-room with 
revolvers. “Put the small gig down,” 
said Smith coolly, “and sheer off. Liu ; 
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work those sweeps for your lives, but 
have them muffled. It’ll be a close shave 
—a devilish close shave. Make straight 
for the coast, and show a flash in half an 
hour ; and look out for the report of my 
pistol. I’ll have to come off in the gig 
when I’ve put them off the scent. Away 
with you. Look out for me. Full speed 
ahead down there, engineer ! ” 

The junk went rapidly off into the 
gloom with muffled sweeps, and Smith 
careered on with the steamer alone but 
for three Chinamen, two being over the 
engine-room, and one steering. When 
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and ran up to him. The next moment 
Smith had me by the collar ; he had been 
shamming, although his left arm hung 
powerless by his side and the blood was 
running heavy from his shoulder. “ Ha, 
my friend,” he said, smiling, “ I had an 
idea you were in it when I found Aram- 
jee’s body in the vault ; for I always 
make sure of these little matters myself. 
You did me a good turn burying poor 
Aramjee ; he was unreliable. But we’ll 
talk over these things later. Get down 
into the gig.” 

As he went, he said to the bound 



OF COURSE DIRECTLY I MOVED THEY SPOTTED ME. 


he had got a mile from the spot he 
showed his lights again. The cruiser 
followed. Suddenly her red light dis¬ 
appeared and the green one showed full. 
She had spotted the junk and was turn¬ 
ing in pursuit. Then Smith signalled 
repeatedly for help, carrying on at full 
speed all the time. The cruiser, per¬ 
plexed, felt obliged to follow us, signal¬ 
ling us to stop. Then I thought it time 
to interfere. I had got Cha-kwa to give 
me a horse-pistol, and I discharged it 
down on to Smith’s head. He fell, and 
lay flat, and I jumped down off the roof 


skipper, “ You’ll be identifying me, 
Haugh. I’m really sorry, you know; 
but, after all, business is business ; ” and 
the brute shot him in cold blood. 

In a moment he was seated by my side 
in the stern, and the three Chinamen 
were at the oars. “ Steer for the cruiser,” 
he said to me; “only don’t get us run 
down, or you will make me angry.” As 
we lay to and let the cruiser roar past 
us. Smith shouted to the officer on the 
bridge, “Fire on ’em ; the pirates are in 
possession ! I’ll follow on ; look out for 
my light when you bring to ! ” 
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The next moment vve were left far 
behind, and pulling for our lives after the 
junk : the cruiser fired at the poor Nwihok^ 
which Smith seemed to relish as an 
excellent joke, and I learnt afterwards 
that they hulled her by mistake, and the 


THE PIRATE HELD A PISTOL AT THE SKIPPERS HEAD. 


along the coast. Smith’s men, however, 
that is to say the fifty Chinamen under 
Liu, were armed with Martinis and made 
excellent practice at six hundred yards, 
so that the gunboats (by which I mean 
the military junks of course—not steamers) 
couldn’t get within the 
striking range of their 
brass swivels, which was 
three hundred yards. 
However, there was no 
getting away from them, 
for they sailed two to 
our one, and hung round 
us like wasps; and the 
likelihood was that we 
should get hit sooner or 
later. Then, as the light 
grew stronger, we saw the 
cruiser coming back on 


While the men were 
all engaged fighting. 
Smith and Liu got into 
the cabin with three men, 
and working like giants, 
prized open the cases 
and emptied the silver 
into bags, tied the lot to¬ 
gether, and running close 
into the shore of an 
island, took the exact 
bearings and heaved the 
lot overboard, bag by 
bag, into three fathoms 
of water. None of their 
men saw what they were 
up to, for they dropped it 
through a port under the 
counter, opening into the 
cabin ; and the three 
coolies— well, they never 
left the cabin. We then 
fought our way right in 
shore, a matter of three 
miles, where the steamer 
couldn’t follow, and when 
the junk at last got hit, 
sinking in shallow water. 
I’m hanged if those 
fellows didn’t swim off 


papers even hinted that the Revenue men 
were the pirates. 

Well, we managed to make one of the 
inlets near Swatow by daybreak ; and 
there we found a body of Cantonese troops 
waiting for us. Cha-kwa, who was hand- 
in-glove with the Canton viceroy, had 
wired up to Swatow the exact moment to 
be looking for us ; and they doubtless had 
their gunboats lying hid for fifty miles 


and seize one of the gunboats, beach her,^ 
and fight their way through the thick of 
the troops on shore ; they said about ten 
of ’em got away. Smith and Liu among 
them. You see they had revolvers and 
cutlasses, which gave them a heavy pull 
over the braves. 

Smith left me bound on the high poop 
of the junk ; and as he left he told me to 
stick to it that the treasure had been 
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transhipped to another junk during the 
night, and he would make things square 
for me. Well, I’d often heard that Smith 
never failed a man who stuck to him, so 
I gave Cha-kwa this yarn when he came 
off in a gig from the cruiser. I found out 
afterwards that he’d never said a word 
about the treasure or piracy, but given out 
that the Nimhok was going to smuggle 
opium into China. Hong Kong ain’t China, 
you know, when the Customs is con¬ 
cerned. 

Well, Cha-kwa told the Revenue men 
that I was one of his spies, so they let me 
land with him, and returned empty-handed 
to Hong Kong. I thought this kind of 
Cha-kwa : I soon found out my mistake. 
He thought that I was really one of 
Smith’s men after all ; and as he was 
bent on finding Smith’s haunts and the 
treasure (for himself) he kept me away 
' from British territory. Yes ; he ran me 
into Hui-lai, played the mandarin with a 
weiyuatCs commission from the viceroy, 

and—d-- his eyes !—had me tortured. 

The local magistrate had my head shaved, 
dressed me in native rags, and chucked 
me into the common gaol as a Miao-tze 
priest to explain my different looks and 
language. When they began hammering 
me on the finger-tips I gave in and said I 
knew where the treasure was, but the 
fools wouldn’t trust me out of their 
yamen for a month, and when we got to 
the spot the divers declared the treasure 


had gone. You bet Smith didn’t let it 
rust. Then, not knowing what to do with 
me, and afraid to let me get back with 
the story to Hong Kong, they trussed me 
up and carted me out to the yard to he 
beheaded. 

It was just at that moment that Smith 
turned up at the head of a fresh gang 
of Liu’s men, sacked Hui-lai, and rescued 
me. But Cha-kwa was of more use to 
him than I was, so he squared him with a 
thousand dollars and left me in his hands ; 
after that Cha-kwa worked with him and 
that’s how he’s maaiaged to carry on all 
these years uncaught. Cha-kwa returned 
to Hong KoiTig with a dozen poor beggars 
the mandarin handed over to him, swore he 
had killed all the rest of the pirates 
except these, and had them beheaded on 
the Kowloon beach.; and got rewarded 
by every one for his sJull. He found a 
better way of silencing me^ and that was 
by five pipes of the best Malwa per diem. 
I was so shattered by their cursed 
torturings that I tell you I was even 
tJumkful to him, and the craving fixed on 
me so quickly then, that I fast became a 
slave to the devil who fed me. An Old 
Man of the Mountain—that’s just what 
Cha-kwa was ; and I wasn’t the only one 
of his drugged “ assassins.” I could name 
others who did his bidding in return for 
the smoke ; but they’re dead now. 

That’s the sort of way that Cha-kwa 
became a mandarin. 
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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 

BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
TWO MAYORS OF BOTTITORT. 


B elieving that I have now set down 
all those particulars of the treaty 
with Epernon and the consequent pacific¬ 
ation of Brittany in the year 1598 which 
it will be of advantage to the public to 
know, that it may the better distinguish 
in the future those who have selfishly 
impoverished the State from those who, 
in its behalf, have incurred obloquy and 
high looks, I proceed next to the events 
which followed the King’s return to Paris. 

But, first, and by the way of sampling 
the diverting episodes that will occur 
from time to time in the most laborious 
existence, and for the moment reduce the 
minister to the level of the man, I am 
tempted to narrate an adventure that 
befel me on my return, between Rennes 
and Vitr6 ; when the King having pre¬ 
ceded me at speed under the pretext of 
urgency, but really that he might avoid 
the prolix addresses that awaited him in 
every town, I found myself no more 
minded to suffer. Having sacrificed my 
ease, therefore, in two of the more im¬ 
portant places, and come within as many 
stages of Vitre, I determined also on a 
holiday. Accordingly, directing my bag¬ 
gage and the numerous escort and suite 
that attended me—to the full tale of four¬ 
score horses—to keep the high road, I 
struck myself into a byway, intending to 
seek hospitality for the night at a house 
of M. de Laval’s; and on the second 
evening to render myself with a good 
grace to the eulogia and tedious mercies 
of the Vitr6 townsfolk. 

I kept with me only La Font and two 
servants. The day was fine and the 
air brisk; the country open, affording 
many distant prospects which the sun 
rendered cheerful. We rode for some 
time, therefore, with the gaiety of school¬ 
boys released from their tasks, and dining 
at noon in the lee of one of the great 
boulders that there dot the plain, took 


pleasure in applying to the life of courts 
every evil epithet that came to mind. 
For a little time afterwards we rode as 
cheerfully ; but about three in the after¬ 
noon the sky became overcast, and almost 
at the same moment we discovered that 
we had strayed from the track. The 
country in that district resembles the 
more western parts of Brittany, in con¬ 
sisting of huge tracts of bog and moor¬ 
land strewn with rocks and covered wfith 
gorse ; which present a cheerful aspect in 
sunshine, but are savage and barren to a 
degree when viewed through sheets of 
rain or under a sombre sky. 

The position, therefore, was not with¬ 
out its discomforts. I had taken care to 
choose a servant who was familiar with 
the country, but his knowledge seemed 
now at fault. However, under his direc¬ 
tion we retraced our steps, but still with¬ 
out regaining the road ; and as a small 
rain presently began to fall and the day 
to decline, the landscape, which in the 
morning had flaunted of a wild and rugged 
beauty, changed to a brown and dreary 
waste set here and there with ghostlike 
stones. Once astray on this, we found 
our way beset with sloughs and morasses ; 
among which we saw every prospect of 
passing the night, when La Font espied 
at a little distance a wind-swept wood 
that, clothing a low shoulder of the moor, 
promised at least a change and shelter. 
We made towards it, and discovered not 
only all that we had expected to see, but 
a path and a guide. 

The latcer was as much surprised to 
see us as we to see her, for when we came 
upon her she was sitting on the bank be¬ 
side the path weeping bitterly. On hear¬ 
ing us, however, she sprang up and 
discovered the form of a young girl, 
barefoot and bareheaded, wearing only 
a short ragged frock of homespun. 
Nevertheless, her face was neither stupid 
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nor uncomely ; and though, at the first 
alarm, supposing us to be either robbers 
or hobgoblins—of which last the people 
of that country are peculiarly fearful— 
she made as if she would escape across 
the moor, she stopped as soon as she 
heard my voice. I asked her gently where 
we were. 

At first she did not understand, but the 
servant who had played the guide so ill, 
speaking to her in the patois of the 
country, she answered that we were near 
St. Brieuc, a hamlet not far from Bottitort, 
and considerably off our road. Asked how 
far it was to IBottitort, she answered— 
between two and three leagues, and an 
indifferent road. 

We could ride the distance in a couple 
of hours, and there remained almost as 
much daylight. But the horses were 
tired, so, resigning myself to the prospect 
of some discomfort, I asked her if there 
was an inn at St. Brieuc. 

“ A poor place for your honours,” she 
answered, staring at us in innocent 
wonder, the forgotten tears not dry on 
her cheeks. 

“ Never mind ; take us to it,” I an¬ 
swered. 

She turned at the word and tripped on 
before us. I bade the servant ask her, as 
we went, why she had been crying, and 
learned through him that she had been to 
her uncle’s two leagues away to borrow 
money for her mother; that the uncle 
would not lend it, and that now they 
would be turned out of their house ; that 
her father was lately dead, and that her 
mother kept the inn, and owed the money 
for meal and cider. 

“ At least, she says that she does not 
owe it,” the man corrected himself, ‘‘for 
her father paid as usual at Corpus Christ!; 
but after his death M. Grabot said that he 
had not paid, and-” 

“M. Grabot?” I said. “ Who is he ? ” 

“ The Mayor of Bottitort.” 

“ The creditor ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And how much is owing ? ” I asked. 

“ Nothing, she says.” 

“But how much does he say ? ” 

“ Twenty crowns.” 

Doubtless some will view my conduct 
on this occasion with surprise; and 
wonder why I troubled myself with 
inquiries so minute upon a matter so 
mean. But these do not consider that 
ministers are the King’s eyes ; and that 
in a State no class is so unimportant that 
it can be safely overlooked. Moreover, 


as the settlement of the finances was one 
of the objects of my stay in those parts— 
and I seldom had the opportunity of 
checking the statements made to me by the 
farmers and lessees of the taxes, the 
receivers, gatherers, and, in a word, all 
the corrupt class that imparts such views 
of a province as suit its interests. I was 
glad to learn anything that threw light 
on the real condition of the country : the 
more, as I had to receive at Vitre a 
deputation of the notables and officials 
of the district. 

Accordingly, I continued to put ques¬ 
tions to her until, crossing a ridge, we 
came at last within sight of the inn, a 
lonely house of stone, standing in the 
hollow of the moor and sheltered on one 
side by a few gnarled trees that took off 
in a degree from the bleakness of its 
aspect. The house was of one story only, 
with a window on either side of the door, 
and no other appeared in sight ; but a 
little smoke rising from the chimney 
seemed to promise a better reception than 
the desolate landscape and the girl’s 
scanty dress had led us to expect. 

As we drew nearer, however, a thing 
happened so remarkable as to draw our 
attention in a moment from all these 
points, and bring us, gaping, to a stand¬ 
still. The shutters of the two windows 
were suddenly closed before our eyes with 
a clap that came sharply on the wind. 
Then, in a twinkling, one window flew 
open again, and a man, seemingly naked, 
bounded from it, fled with inconceivable 
rapidity across the front of the house and 
vanished through the other window, which 
opened to receive him. He had scarcely 
gained that shelter before a coal-black 
figure followed him, leaping out of the 
one window and in at the other with the 
same astonishing swiftness—a swiftness 
which was so great that before any of us 
could utter more than an exclamation, the 
two figures appeared again round the 
corner of the house, in the same order, 
but this time with so small an interval 
that the fugitive barely saved himself 
through the window. Once more, while 
we stared in stupefaction, they flashed 
out and in ; and this time it seemed to me 
that as they vanished the black spectre 
seized its victim. 

When I say that all this time the two 
figures uttered no sound, that there was 
no other living being in sight, and that on 
every side of the solitary house the moor, 
growing each minute more eerie as the 
day waned, spread to the horizon, the 
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more S 4 .ipersdtious among us may be 
pardoned if they gave way to their fears. 
La Font was the first to speak. 

‘‘ Mon Dieu !” he cried^—while the girl 
moaned in terror, the Breton crossed him¬ 
self, and La Trape looked uncomfortable 
—“ the place is bewitched ! ” 

Nonsense ! ” I said. ‘‘ Who is in the 
house, girl ? ” 

“ Only my mother,” she wailed. “ Oh, 
tny poor mother ! ” 

I silenced her, scolding them all for 
fools, and her first; and La Font, re¬ 
covering himself, did the same. But this 
was the year of that strange appearance of 
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But the courage of the gentleman dif¬ 
fers from that of the vulgar in that he 
fears yet goes ; and I lifted the latch, and 
entered boldly. The scene which met my 
eyes inside was sufficiently commonplace 
to reassure me. At the farther end of a 
long bare room, draughty, half-lighted, 
and having an earthen floor, yet possess¬ 
ing that air of homeliness which a wood 
fire never fails to impart, sat a single 
traveller ; who had drawn his small table 
under the open chimney, and there, with 
his feet almost in the fire, was partaking 
of a poor meal of black bread and onions. 
He was a tall spare man, with sloping 



ASKED HOW FAR IT WAS TO BOTTITORT, SHE ANSWERED — BETWEEN TWO AND THREE LEAGUES, 

AND AN INDIFFERENT ROAD. 


the Spectre horseman at Fontainebleau of 
which so much has been said ; and my 
servants, when we had approached the 
house a little nearer, and it still remained 
silent and, as it were, dead to the eye, 
would go no farther, but stood in sheer 
terror and permitted me to go on alone 
with La Font. I confess that the loneli¬ 
ness of the house, and the dreary waste 
that surrounded it (which seemed to 
exclude the idea of trickery), were not 
without their effect on my spirits and 
that as I dismounted and approached the 
door, I felt a kind of chill not remarkable 
under the circumstances. 


shoulders and a long sour face, of which, 
as I entered, he gave me the full 
benefit. 

I looked round the room, but look as 1 
might I could see no one else, nor any¬ 
thing that explained what we had wit¬ 
nessed ; and I accosted the man civilly, 
wishing him good evening. He made an 
answer, but indistinctly, and, this done, 
went on with his meal like one who viewed 
our arrival with little pleasure ; while I, 
puzzled and astonished by the ordinary 
look of things and the stillness of the 
house, affected to warm my feet at the 
logs. At length, espying no signs of 
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disturbance anywhere, I asked him if he 
was alone. 

“ I was, sir,” he answered gravely. 

I was going on to tell him, though re¬ 
luctantly, what we had seen outside, and 
to question him upon it, when on a 
sudden, before I could speak again, he 
leaned towards me and accosted me with 
startling abruptness. “ Sir,” he said, “ I 
should like to have your opinion of Louis 
Eleven.” 

I stared at him in the most perfect 
astonishment ; and was for a moment so 
completely taken aback that I mechani¬ 
cally repeated his words. For answer he 
did so. also. 

“ The Eleventh Louis? ” I said. 

‘‘Yes,” he rejoined, turning his pale 
visage full upon me. “What is your 
opinion of him, sir ? He was a man ? ” 

“Well,” I said, shrugging my shoulders, 

“ I take that for granted.” I began to 
think that the traveller was demented. 

“ And a king ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” I answered con¬ 
temptuously. “ I never heard it doubted.” 

He leaned towards me, and spoke with 
the most eager impressiveness. “A man 
—and a king ! ” he said. “Yet neither a 
manly king nor a kingly man ! You take 
me ? ” 

“Yes,” I said impatiently. “I see 
what you mean.” 

“ Neither a kingly man nor a manly 
king ! ” he repeated with solemn gusto. 

“ You take me clearly, I think? ” 

I had no stomach for further fooleries, 
and I was about to answer him with some 
sharpness—though 1 could not for the 
life of me tell whether he was mad or an 
eccentric—when a harsh voice shrieked in 
my ear, “ Boh ! ” and in a twinkling a red 
figure appeared bounding and whirling in 
in the middle of the kitchen ; now spring¬ 
ing into the air until its head touched the 
rafters, now eddying round and round the 
floor in the giddiest gyrations. At the 
first glance, startled by the voice in my 
ear, I recoiled ; but a second disclosing 
what it was, and the secret of our alarm 
outside, I masked my movement ; and 
when the man brought his performance to 
a sudden stop, and falling on one knee in 
an attitude of exaggerated respect held 
out his cap, I was ready for him. 

“Why, you knave,” I said, “you 
should be whipped, not rewarded. Who 
gave you leave to play pranks on travel¬ 
lers ? ” 

He looked at me with a droll smile on 
his round merry face, which at its gravest 
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was a thing to laugh at. “ Let him whip 
who is scared,” he said, with roguish im¬ 
pudence. “ Or if there is to be whipping, 
my lord, whip Louis XL” 

Thus reminded, I turned to the solemn 
traveller ; but my eyes had no sooner met 
his than he twisted his visage into so wry 
a smile—if smile it could be called—that 
wherever there was a horse collar he must 
have won the prize. To hide my amuse¬ 
ment, I asked them what they were. 
“Mountebanks?” I said curtly. 

“ Your lordship has pricked the garter 
off-hand,” the merry man answered cheer¬ 
fully. “ You see before you the renowned 
Pierre Paladin— voila I —and Philibert Le 
Grand! of the Breton fairs, monsieur.” 

“ But why this foolery—here ? ” I said. 

“ We took you for another, monsieur,” 
he answered. 

“ Whom you intended to frighten ? ” 

“Precisely, your grace.” 

“ Well, you are nice rogues,” I said, 
looking at him. 

“ So is he,” he answered, undaunted. 

I left the matter there for a moment, 
while I summoned La Font and the 
servants; whose rage, when, entering 
a-tiptoe and with some misgiving, they 
discovered how they had been deceived, 
and by whom, was scarcely to be restrained 
even by my presence. However, aided 
by Philibert’s comicalities, I presently 
secured a truce, and the two strollers 
vacating in my honour the table by the 
fire—though they had not the slightest 
notion who I was—we were soon on 
terms. I had taken the precaution to 
bring a meal with me, and while LaTrape 
and his companion unpacked it, and I 
dried my riding boots, I asked the players 
who it was they had meant to frighten. 

They were not very willing to tell me, 
but at length confessed, to my astonish¬ 
ment, that it was M. Grabot. 

“Grabot—Grabot!” I said, striving 
to recollect where I had heard the name. 
“ The Mayor of Bottitort ? ” 

The solemn man made an atrocious 
grimace. Then, “ Yes, monsieur, the 
Mayor of Bottitort,” he said frankly. “ A 
year ago he put Philibert in the stocks for 
a riddle; that is his affair. And the 
woman of this house has more than once 
befriended me, and he is for turning her 
out for a debt she does not owe ; and 
that is my affair. However, your lord- 
ship’s arrival has saved him for this 
time.” 

“ You expected him here this evening, 
then ? ” 
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“ He is coming,” he answered, with 
more than his usual gloom. ‘‘ He passed 
this way this morning, and announced 
that on his return he should spend the 
night here. We found the goodwife all 
of a tremble when we arrived. He is a 
hard man, monsieur,” the mountebank 
continued bitterly. “ She cried after him 
that she hoped that God would change 
his heart, but he only answered that even 
if St. Brieuc changed his body—you know 
the legend, monseigneur, doubtless—he 
should be here.” 

“ And here he is,” the other, who had 
been looking out of one of the windows, 
cried. “ I see his lanthorn coming down 
the hill. And by St. Brieuc, I have it ! 

I have it,” the droll continued, suddenly 
spinning round in a wild dance of triumph 
on the floor, and then as suddenly 
stopping and falling into an attitude be¬ 
fore us. “Monsieur, if you will help 
us, I have the richest jest ever played. 
Pierre, listen. You, gentlemen all, 
listen ! We will pretend that he is 
changed. He is a pompous man ; he thinks 
the Mayor of Bottitort equal to the Saint 
P^re. Well, Pierre shall be M. Grabot, 
Mayor of Bottitort. You, monsieur, that 
we may give him enough of mayors, shall 
be the Mayor of Gol, and I will be the 
Mayor of St. Just. This gentleman shall 
swear to us, so shall the servants. For 
him, he does not exist. Oh, we will 
punish him finely.” 

“But,” I said, astounded by the very 
audacity of the rogue’s proposition, “ you 
do not flatter yourself that you will 
deceive him ? ” 

“ We shall, monsieur, if you will help,” 
he answered confidently. “ I will be 
warrant for it we shall.” 

The thing had little of dignity in it, and 
I wonder now that I complied; but I 
have always shared with the King, my 
master, a taste for drolleries of the kind 
suggested ; while nothing that I had as 
yet heard of this Grabot was of a nature 
to induce me to spare him. Seeing that 
La Font was tickled with the idea, and 
that the servants were a-grin, and the 
more eager to trick others as they had 
just been tricked themselves, I was 
tempted to consent. 

After this, the preparations took not a 
minute. Philibert covered his fool’s 
clothes with a cloak, and their table was 
drawn nearer to the fire, so as, with mine, 
to take up the whole hearth. La Trape 
fell into an attitude behind me ; and the 
Breton, adopting a refinement suggested 
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at the last moment, was sent out to inter¬ 
cept Grabot before he entered, and tell 
him that the inn was full, and that he had 
better pass on. 

The knave did his business so well that 
Grabot, being just such a man as the 
strollers had described to us, the alterca¬ 
tion on the threshold was of itself the 
most amusing thing in the world. 
“Who?” we heard a loud, coarse voice 
exclaim. “Who d’ye say are here, 
man ? ” 

“ The Mayor of Bottitort.” 1 

‘ ‘ Mille dtables ! ” 

“The Mayor of Bottitort and the 
Mayors of Gol and St. Just,” the servant 
repeated, as if he noticed nothing amiss. 

“That is a lie!” the new comer re* 
plied, with a snort of triumph, “and an 
impudent one. But you have got the 
wrong sow by the ear this time.” 

“Why, man,” a third voice, somewhat 
nasal and rustical, struck in, “don’t you 
know the Mayor of Bottitort ? ” 

“ I should,” my Breton answered 
bluntly, and making, as we guessed, a 
stand before them. “For I am his ser¬ 
vant, and he is this moment at his meat.” 

“ The Mayor of Bottitort ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“M. Grabot?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you are his servant ? ” 

“ I have thought so for some time,” 
the Breton answered contemptuously. 

The Mayor fairly roared in his indigna¬ 
tion. “You—his servant I The Mayor of 
Bottitort’s ? ” he cried in a voice of thunder. 
“ I’ll tell you what you are ; you are a liar 1 
— a liar, man, that is what you are ! Why, 
you fool, I am the Mayor of Bottitort 
myself. Now, do you see how you have 
wasted yourself ? Out of my way I Jehan, 
follow me in. I shall look into this. 
There is some knavery here, but if Simon 
Grabot cannot get to the bottom of it the 
Mayor of Bottitort will. Follow me, I 
say. My servant indeed ! Come, come ! ’* 

And, still grumbling, he flung open the 
door, which the Breton had left ajar, and 
stalked in upon us, fuming and blowing 
out his cheeks for all the world like a 
bantam cock with its feathers erect. He 
was a short, pursy man ; with a short 
nose, a wide face, and small eyes. But 
had he been Caesar and Alexander rolled 
into one, he could not have crossed the 
threshold with a more tremendous as¬ 
sumption of dignity. Once inside, he 
stood and glared at us, somewhat taken 
aback, I think, for the moment by our 
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numbers ; but recovering himself almost 
immediately, he strutted towards us, and, 
without uncovering or saluting us, he 
asked in a deep voice who was responsible 
for the man outside.' 

I am, sir,” the graver mountebank 
answered, looking at the stranger with a 
sober air of surprise. “ He is my ser¬ 
vant.” 

“ Ah ! ” the Mayor exclaimed, with a 
withering glance. “ And who, may I ask, 
are you ? ” 

“You may ask, certainly,” the player 
answered drily. “ But until you take off 
your hat I shall not answer.” 

The Mayor gasped at this rebuff, and 
turned, if it were possible, a shade redder ; 
but he uncovered. 

“ Now I do not mind telling you,” 
Pierre continued, with a mild dignity 
admirably assumed, “that I am Simon 
Grabot, and have the honour to be Mayor 
of Bottitort.” 

“ You !” 

“Yes, monsieur, I; though perhaps 
unworthy.” 

I looked to see an explosion, but the 
Mayor was too far gone. “Why, you 
swindling impostor,” he said, with some¬ 
thing that was almost admiration in his 
tone. “You are the very prince of 
cheats ! The king of cozeners ! But for 
all that, let me tell you, you have chosen 
the wrong role this time. For I—I, sir, 
am the Mayor of Bottitort, the very man 
whose name you have taken ! ” 

Pierre stared at him in composed 
silence, which his comrade was the first 
to break. “Is he mad?” he said in a 
low voice. 

The grave man shook his head. 

The Mayor heard and saw ; and getting 
no other answer, began to tremble be¬ 
tween passion and a natural, though ill- 
defined, misgiving, which the silent gaze 
of so large a party—for we all looked at 
him compassionately—was well calculated 
to produce. “Mad?” he cried. “No, 
but some one is. Sir,” he continued, 
turning to La Font with a gesture in 
which appeal and impatience were curi- 
ousl}^ blended, “do you know this 
man ? ” 

“■ M. Grabot? Certainly,” he an¬ 
swered, without blushing. “And have 
these ten years.” 

“ And you say that he is M. Grabot? ” 
the poor Mayor retorted, his jaw falling 
ludicrously. 

“ Certainly. Who should he be ? ” 

The Mayor looked round him, sudden 


beads of sweat on his brow. Mon 
DieuI'^ he cried. “You are all in it. 
Here, you, do you know this person?” 

La Trape, to whom he addressed him¬ 
self, shrugged his shoulders. “I should,” 
he said. “The Mayor is pretty well 
known about here.” 

“ The Mayor ? ” 

“ Ay.” 

“But I am the Mayor—I,” Grabot 
answered eagerly, tapping himself on 
the breast in the most absurd manner. 
“ Don’t you know me, my friend ? ” 

“ I never saw you before, to my know¬ 
ledge,” the rascal answered contemptu¬ 
ously; “and I know this country pretty 
well. I should think that you have been 
crossing St. Brieuc’s brook, and forgotten 
to say your-” 

“ Hush ! ” the stout player interposed 
with some sharpness. “Let him alone. 
Le bon Dieu knows that such a thing may 
happen to the best of us.” 

The Mayor clapped his hand to his 
head. “Sir,” he said almost humbly, 
addressing the last speaker, “ I seem to 
know your voice. Your name, if you 
please ? ” 

“Fracasse,” he answered pleasantly. 
“ I am Mayor of Gol.” 

“You—Fracasse, Mayor of Gol?” 
Grabot exclaimed between rage and ter¬ 
ror. “But Fracasse is a tall man. I 
know him as well as I know my brother.” 

The pseudo-Fracasse smiled, but did 
not contradict him. 

The Mayor wiped the moisture from 
his brow. He had all the characteristics 
of an obstinate man ; but if there is one 
thing which I have found in a long career 
more true than another, it is that no one 
can resist the statements of his fellows. 
So much, I verily believe, is this the case, 
that if ten men maintain black to be 
white, the eleventh will presently be 
brought into their opinion. Besides, the 
Mayor had a currish side. He looked 
piteously from one to another of us, his 
cheeks seemed to grow in a moment pale 
and flabby, and he was on the point of 
whimpering, when at the last moment he 
bethought him of his servant, and turned 
to him in a spurt of sudden thankfulness. 
“Why, Jehan, man, I had forgotten 
you,” he said. “Are these men mad, or 
am I?” 

But Jehan, a simple rustic, was in a 
state of ludicrous bewilderment. “ Dol, 
master, I don’t know,” he stuttered, rub¬ 
bing his head. 

“ But I am myself,” the Mayor cried, in 
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“ BUT I AM THE MAYOR—I,” GRABOT ANSWERED EAGERLY, TAPPING HIMSELF ON THE BREAST. 


a most ridiculous tone of remon- whimpered. “ I do believe that there is a 

strance. change in you. I never saw you look the 

“ Dol, and I don’t know,” the man like before. And I never said any pater 
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either. Holy saints ! the poor fool con¬ 
tinued piteously, “ I wish I were at home. 
And there, for all I know, my wife has got 
another man.” 

He began to blubber at this ; which to 
us was the most ludicrous thought, so 
that it was all we could do to restrain 
our laughter. But the Mayor saw things 
in another light. Shaken by our steady 
persistence in our story, and astounded 
by our want of respect, the defection of 
his follower utterly cowed him. After 
staring wildly about him for a moment, 
he fairly turned tail, and sat down on an 
old box by the door, where with his hands 
on his knees, he looked out before him 
with such an expression of chap-fallen 
bewilderment as nearly discovered our 
plot by throwing us into fits of laughter. 

Still he was not persuaded ; for, from 
time to time, he roused himself, and lift¬ 
ing his head cast suspicious glances atom* 
party. But the two strollers, who were 
now in their element, played their parts 
with so much craft and delicacy, and 
with such an infinity of humour besides, 
that everything he overheard plunged him 
deeper in the slough. They knew some¬ 
thing of local affairs, and called one 
another Mayor very naturally ; and men¬ 
tioning their wives, let drop other scraps 
of information that, catching his ear, 
made the wretched man every now and 
then sit up as if a wasp had stung him. 
One story in particular which the false 
Mayor told—and which, it appeared, was 
to the knowledge of all the country round 
the real Mayor’s stock anecdote—had an 
absurd effect upon him. He straightened 
himself, listened as if his life depended 
upon it, and when he heard the well-known 
ending, uttered, doubtless, in something 
of his old tone, he collapsed into himself 
like a man who had no longer faith in 
anything. 

Presently, however, an effort of com¬ 
mon sense would again disperse the fog. 
He would raise his head, his eye grow 
bright, something of his old pugnacity 
would come back to him. He would 
appear—this more than once—to be on 
the point of rising to challenge us. But 
these occasions were as skilfully met as 
they were easily detected ; and as the 
rogues had invariably some stroke in 
reserve that in a twinkling flung him 
back into his old state of dazed bewilder¬ 
ment, while it wellnigh killed us with 
stifled mirth, they only gave ever new 
point to the jest. 

This, to be brief, was carried on until I 


retired ; and probably the two strollers 
would have kept it up longer if the ludi¬ 
crous doubt whether he was himself, 
which they had lodged in the Mayor’s 
mind, had not at last spurred him to 
action. An hour before midnight, feeling 
it rankle intolerably, I suppose, he sprang 
up on a sudden, dragged the door open, 
darted out with the air of a madman, and 
in a moment was lost in the darkness of 
the moor. 

When I rose in the morning, therefore, 

I found him gone, the strollers looking 
glum, and the goodwife and her girl 
between tears and reproaches. I could 
not but feel, on my part, that I had some¬ 
what stooped in the night’s diversion ; but 
before I had time to reflect much on that, 
an unexpected trait in the strollers’ 
conduct reconciled me to this odd ex¬ 
perience. They proposed to leave when 
I did ; but a little before the start they 
came to me, and set before me very 
ingenuously that the woman of the house 
might suffer through our jest ; if I would 
help her, therefore, they would subscribe 
two crowns so that she might have a 
substantial sum to offer on account of her 
debt. As I took this to be the greater 
part of their capital, and judged for other 
reasons that the offer was genuine, I 
received it in the best part, and found 
their good nature no less pleasant than 
their foolery. I handed over three crowns 
for our share, and on that we parted ; they 
set out with their bundles strapped to their 
backs, and I waited somewhat impatiently 
for La Trape and the Breton to bring 
round the horses. 

Before these appeared, however. La 
Font, who was at the door, cried out that 
the two players were coming back ; and 
going to the window I saw with astonish¬ 
ment a whole troop, some mounted and 
some on foot, hurrying down the hill after 
them. For a moment I felt some alarm, 
supposing it to be a scheme of Epernon’s 
to seize my person ; and I cursed the im¬ 
prudence which had led me to expose my¬ 
self in this solitary place. But a second 
glance showing me that the Mayor of 
Bottitort was among the foremost, I re¬ 
pented almost as seriously of the unlucky 
trifling that had landed me in this foolish 
plight. 

I even debated whether I should mount 
and, if it were possible, get clear before 
they arrived ; but the rueful faces of the 
two players as they appeared breath¬ 
less in the doorway, and the liking I 
had taken for the rascals, decided me 
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to stand my ground. ‘‘What is it?” I 
said. 

“The Mayor, monsieur,” Philibert 
answered, while Pierre pursed up his lips 
with gloomy gravity. “ I fear it will not 
stop at the stocks this time,” the rogue 
continued with a grimace. 

His comrade muttered something about 
a rod and a fool’s back ; but M. Grabot’s 
entrance cut his witticism short. The 
Mayor, between shame and rage, and the 
gratification of his revenge, was almost 
bursting, and the moment he caught sight 
of us opened fire. “ All, M. de Gol ; we 
have them all ! ” he cried exultingly. 
“Now they shall smart for it! Depend 
upon it, it is some deep-laid 
scheme of that party. I have 
said so.” 

But the Mayor of Gol, a 
stout, big, placid man, looked 
at us doubtfully. “ Well,” he 
said, “ I know these two ; they 
are strolling mountebanks, 
honest knaves enough but al¬ 
ways in some mischief.” 

“What, strolling clowns ? ” 

M. Grabot rejoined, his face 
falling. 

“ Ay, and you may depend 
upon it it is some joke of 
theirs,” his friend answered, his 
eyes twinkling. “ I begin to 
think that you would have 
done better if you had waited 
a little before bringing M. le 
Comte into the matter.” 

“ Ah, but there are these 
two,” M. Grabot cried, as he 
recovered from the momentary 
panic into which the other’s 
words had thrown him. “De¬ 
pend upon it they are the chief movers. 
What else but treason could they mean by 
asserting that one of them was Mayor of 
Bottitort ? By denying my title ? By 
setting up other officers than those to 
whom his Gracious Majesty has dele¬ 
gated his authority ?” 

“ Umph ! ” his brother Mayor said, “ I 
don’t know these gentlemen.” 

“ No 1 ” his companion cried in triumph. 
“ But I intend to know them ; and to 
know a good deal about them. Guard 
the window there,” he continued fussily. 
“ Where is my clerk? Is M. de Laval 
coming?” 

Two or three cried obsequiously that he 
had crossed the hill, and would arrive 
immediately. 

Hearing this, and thinking it more be¬ 


coming not to enter into an altercation, 
I kept my seat and the scornful silence I 
had hitherto maintained. The two Mayors 
had brought with them a posse of busy- 
bodies—huissiers, constables, tip-staves, 
and the like ; and these all gaped upon 
us as if they saw before them the most 
notable traitors of the age. The women 
of the house wept in a corner, and the 
strollers shrugged their shoulders and 
strove to appear at their ease. But the 
only person who felt the indifference which 
they assumed was La Font; who, ob¬ 
noxious to none of the annoyances which 
r.foresaw, could hardly restrain his mirth 
at the denouement which he anticipated. 


he sat down on an old box by the door. 

Meanwhile the Mayor, foreseeing a very 
different issue, stood blowing out his 
cheeks and fixing us with his little eyes 
with an expression of dignity that would 
have pleased me vastly if I had been free 
to enjoy it. But the reflection that Laval’s 
presence, which would cut the knot of our 
difficulties, would also place me at the 
mercy of his wit, did not enable me to 
contemplate it with entire indifference. 

By and by we heard him dismount, and 
a moment later he came in with a 
gentleman and two or three armed ser¬ 
vants. He did not at once see me, but as 
the crowd made way for him he addressed 
himself sharply to M. Grabot. “ Well, 
have you got them ? ” he said. 

“Certainly, M. le Comte.” 

“Oh! very well. Now for the par- 
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ticulars, then. You must state your 
charge quickly, for I have to be in Vitr6 
to-day.” 

“ He alleged that he had been appointed 
Mayor of Bottitort,” Grabot answered 
pompously. 

“ Umph ! I don’t know?” M. de Laval 
muttered, looking round with a frown of 
discontent. ‘‘ I hope that you have not 
brought me hither on a fool’s errand. 
Which one ? ” 

“That one,” the Mayor said, pointing 
to the solemn man, whose gravity and 
depression were now something preter¬ 
natural. 

“ Oh i ” M. de Laval grumbled. “ But 
that is not all, I suppose. What of the 
others ? ” 

M. Grabot pointed to me. “That one,” 
he said-- 

He got no farther ; for M. de Laval, 
springing forward, seized my hand and 
saluted me warmly. “ Why, your excel¬ 
lency,” he cried, in a tone of boundless 
surprise, “what are you doing in this 
galere I All last evening I waited for you, 
at my house, and now-” 

“ Here I am,” I answered jocularly, 
“ in charge it seems, M. le Comte ! ” 

Mon Dieu! he cried. “I don’t 
understand it ! ” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “ Don’t ask 
me,” I said. “ Perhaps your friend the 
Mayor can tell you.” 

“But, monsieur, I do not understand,” 
the Mayor answered piteously, his mouth 
agape with horror, his fat cheeks turning 
in a moment all colours. “ This gentle¬ 
man, whom you seem to know. Monsieur 
le Comte-’ 

“Is the Marquis de Rosny, President 
of the Council, blockhead ! ” Laval cried 
irately. “ You madman ! you idiot ! ” he 
continued, as light broke in upon him, 
and he saw that it was indeed on a fool’s 


errand that he had been roused so early. 
“Is this your conspiracy? Have you 
dared to bring me here-” 

But I thought that it was time to inter¬ 
fere. “The truth is,” I said, “that M. 
Grabot here is not so much to blame. 
He was the victim of a trick which these 
rascals played on him ; and in an idle 
moment I let it go on. That is the whole 
secret. However, I forgive him for his 
officiousness since it brings us together, 
and I shall now have the pleasure of your 
company to Vitr6.” 

Laval assented heartily to this, and I 
did not think fit to tell him more, nor did 
he inquire ; the Mayor’s stupidity passing 
current for all. For M. Grabot xiimself, 

I think that I never saw a man more 
completely confounded. He stood staring 
with his mouth open; and, as much 
deserted as the statesman who has L lien 
from office, had not the least credit even 
with his own sycophants, who to a man 
deserted him and fiocked about the Mayor 
of Gol. Though I had no reason to pity 
him, and, indeed, thought him well 
punished, I took the opportunity of say¬ 
ing a word to him before I mounted; 
which, though it was only a hint that he 
should deal gently with the woman of the 
house, was received with servility equal 
to the arrogance he had before displayed ; 
and I doubt not it had all the effect I 
desired. For the strollers, I did not for¬ 
get them, but bade them hasten to Vitr^, 
where I would see a performance. They 
did so, and hitting the fancy of Zamet, 
who chanced to be still there, and who 
thought that he saw profit in them, they 
came on his invitation to Paris, where 
they took the Court by storm. So that 
an episode trifling in itself, and such as 
on my part requires some apology, had for 
them consequences of no little importance. 






SHELLEY IN ITALY. 

By RICHARD GARNETT. 


T he recent erection of a monument 
to Percy Bysshe Shelley on the 
Tuscan coast proves that Italy is sensible 
of the honour reflected upon her by the 
residence upon her soil of one of the 
greatest of English poets. For different 
reasons Italy and England have both 
been in an especial manner the resort of 
sojourners and exiles, and have thus re¬ 
spectively gained and given much from and 
to each other. The occasion seems suit¬ 
able for reviewing the literary obligation 
under which Italy has laid England 
by her influence upon Shelley. This 
influence was not in the main of a literary 
nature. It was the more subtle but in the 
long run more potent action of the inter¬ 
penetration by Italian feeling derived from 
habitual intercourse with Italian people, 
scenery, and monuments of art. Such has, 
in fact, been the influence which Italy has 
usually exerted upon English minds for 
the last century. Dante apart, the fas¬ 
cination which Italian poetry exercised 
upon Spenser, Milton, and Gray is for the 
present dormant, and yet Italy is affecting 
English writers of the highest grade more 
powerfully than ever before. Byron, 
Shelley, Landor, the Brownings, and 
Hawthorne would never have been what 
they were, or achieved what they did, but 
for their Italian residence, and would be 
most grievously impoverished if all trace 
of indebtedness to Italy could be obliter¬ 
ated from their writings. Shelley’s 
obligation is probably less than that of 
any of the others, not that he was less 
receptive of the charm of Italy, but be¬ 
cause his stronger and more individual 
genius was less pliable to foreign in¬ 
fluence, as the more impetuous river 
preserves its waters longest unmixed with 
the brine of the sea. We could not say 
of any of his poems, as might justly be 
said of “ Pippa Passes ” or “ The Marble 
Faun,” that it was written in Italian 
grape-juice. Still, if not absolutely dyed 
in Italian colours, he is tinged with them. 


and a short survey of his Italian wander¬ 
ings, with a brief indication of the localities 
which gave birth to the pieces especially 
connected with the country, will be no 
useless contribution to the study of his 
writings. 

Shelley arrived at Milan in April, i8i8, 
and speedily discovered a niche in the 
cathedral, under a painted window behind 
an altar, wherein to sit and read Dante. 
An excursion to Como is enthusiastically 
described in his letter, and he expresses 
great disappointment that unexplained 
circumstances should have prevented his 
taking up his abode in its “divine soli¬ 
tude.” The lake is not expressly men¬ 
tioned in his poems, but a comparison of 
the language of the letter with a beautiful 
passage near the end of “ Rosalind and 
Helen,” beginning “ And with these words 
they rose,” leaves no doubt that the latter 
is a description of it. He left Milan on 
May ist, and after visiting Pisa, where 
he was destined to abide so long, but 
which he then thought “ a large disagree¬ 
able city, almost without inhabitants,” 
and Leghorn, “a great trading town,” 
took up his quarters at the summer retreat 
of “ I Bagni di Lucca.” Here he is en¬ 
chanted with the Apennine scenery, but 
his chief enthusiasm is reserved for 
the atmospheric phenomena—“ thunder 
showers with which the noon is often 
overshadowed, and which break and fade 
away towards evening into flocks of 
delicate clouds,” and for the “pool or 
fountain ” in which he was wont to bathe. 
Here he completed “ Rosalind and Helen ” 
and translated the Banquet of Plato. In 
August we find him at Florence, the 
approach to which is beautifully described, 
and which he thought the finest city he 
had seen until his arrival at Venice. It is 
a great loss that none of his elaborately 
descriptive letters are written from this 
latter city, but amends are made to a great 
extent by the marvellous picture of the 
Lido and the Venetian sunset in “Julian 
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and Maddalo.” This poem was com¬ 
posed in a summerhouse at the end of the 
garden of his next halting-place, the villa 
of I Cappuccini at Este, lent to him by 
Lord Byron. -Here also the first act of 
Prometheus U 7 ibound was commenced, 
which exhibits but few traces of an Italian 


castle, now the habitation of owls and 
bats, where the Medici family resided 
before they came to Florence.” 

On November 7th Shelley left Este for 
Rome, and from this period dates the 
series of letters, mainly devoted to 
description, which he addressed to Pea- 
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domicile, but here also were written the 
“ Lines Among the Euganean Hills,” the 
first example from him of a descriptive 
poem entirely devoted to Italian scenery. 
The “ hoary tower,” whence the poet could 
descry “the olive-sandalled Apennine,” is 
called in a letter “an extensive Gothic 


cock during the next six months. The 
two first, from Ferrara and Bologna 
respectively, have more to do with art 
than with scenery, and the first letter 
from Rome is written ere he had seen 
anything but St. Peter’s, and is mainly 
devoted to “ recalling the vanished scenes 
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through which we have passed, before 
Rome has effaced all other recollections.” 
Spoleto and Terni appear to have struck 
him most, and are magnificently de¬ 
scribed. The next letter, December 
22nd, is dated from Naples, and post¬ 
pones further account of Rome until he 
shall have returned to explore more fully 


depression enough of spirits and not good 
health, though I believe the warm air of 
Naples does me good.” He must have 
just written, or have been just on the 
point of writing, the Lines in Dejection,” 
which have nothing specially Neapolitan 
in them, but are bathed in the light and 
warmth of a Mediterranean winter, the 
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“its mines of inexhaustible contempla¬ 
tion.” Speaking- of Naples, he describes 
with incomparable but unexaggerating 
magnificence of language his excursions 
to Baiae and Vesuvius. “ What colours 
there were in the sky, what radiance in 
the evening star, and how the moon was 
encompassed by a light unknown to our 
regions ! ” The letter concludes : “ I have 


melancholy of the poem deriving much of 
its pathos from the force of contrast. 

The next two of Shelley’s letters, written 
in January and February, 1819, are 
rnainly devoted to magnificent descrip¬ 
tions of Pompeii and Paestum. The first 
act of Prometheus U^ibotmd was finished 
at Naples ; none of his minor poems were 
written there; but the recollections of 
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Baise and Vesuvius came to his mind 
when in 1820 he composed his ‘‘Ode 
to Naples,” and are embalmed in the first 
two stanzas, the finest of all. It is note¬ 
worthy that these were not in the original 
draft; and, having been written to corre¬ 
spond with the metrical arrangement of 
the two epodes which already existed, 
received the appellation of epodes also ; 
although an ode can no more begin with 
an epode than a letter can begin with a 


postscript. Shelley left Naples for Rome 
on February 26th. His second stay in the 
Eternal City lasted more than three 
months, but produced only one—the last 
—of his great descriptive letters. This 
contains the celebrated description of the 
Baths of Caracalla, among whose ruins 
the Prometheus was partly written, and 
whose influence is clearly to be traced 
there and elsewhere. The rest of the 
letter is chiefly devoted to works of art, 
one of which, exerting a fascination upon 
him which nothing else had equalled, in¬ 
spired him with the “Cenci.” As not 
untrequent with him, he carried the im¬ 
pression away with him, and did not 
begin to write until settled near Leghorn, 
where his tragedy was completed some 
time between August 15th and August 22nd. 
The death of his boy William at Rome 
had greatly affected his spirits, and from 
this time we have no more letters descrip¬ 
tive of set purpose, although little strokes 
of description are continually occurring 
to show that his keenness in enjoying and 
felicity in depicting the beauties of art 
and nature remained unimpaired. On 
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the former, indeed, he has left us some 
carefully penned notes in the shape ot 
observations on works in the Florentine 
Gallery. On the other hand, the number 
of poems professedly descriptive of Italian 
scenery increases, and more and more 
of the imagery of his more important 
poems is derived from Italy. One of the 
most remarkable instances is the “Ode 
to the West Wind,” produced in October 
of this year, and, as he tells us, “con¬ 
ceived and chiefly written in a 
wood that skirts the Arno, 
near Florence, on a day when 
that tempestuous wind, whose 
temperature is at once mild and 
animating, was collecting the 
vapours which pour down the 
autumnal rains.” The last two 
stanzas, which contain no me¬ 
teorological allusions, seem to 
have been composed subse¬ 
quently. 

For the remainder of his life, 
until the last few weeks, Shelley 
resided principally at Florence, 
Leghorn, or Pisa, and, except 
for a short excursion to 
Ravenna, saw little Italian 
scenery with which he was not 
already familiar. Its most or¬ 
dinary aspects are described 
with extraordinary beauty in 
the epistle to Maria Gisborne 
(1820) ; and the dull malarious flats of 
the Tuscan seaboard are painted with Pre- 
raphaelite accuracy in the fragment of 
“ Marenghi.” Several short poems, such 
as “Evening, Ponte a Mare,” are direct 
transcripts of landscapes or objects of 
art. More important are the pieces in 
which direct portrayal is not attempted, 
but which are saturated through and 
through with Italian feeling. Of these 
“ The Zucca ” is a specimen. It is a poem 
which no effort of imagination could have 
produced out of Italy or some kindred 
land. About the beginning of 1822 cir¬ 
cumstances led the poet to the pine- 
forests in the neighbourhood of Pisa, and 
in “ The Invitation ” and “ The Recollec¬ 
tion ” he did for them what Wordsworth 
had done for the English lakes. The last 
few’ weeks of his life were spent in a 
region more congenial to him, perhaps, 
than any he had ever inhabited. Never 
before had he lived by the sea, “driving 
along this delightful bay in the evening 
wind under the summer moon until earth 
appears another world. If the past and 
the future could be obliterated, the present 
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would content me so well that I could 
say with Faust to the passing moment, 

‘ Remain thou, thou art so beautiful.’ ” 
Though there is no direct description of 
this scenery in the ‘‘Triumph of Life,” 
chiefly written in his boat at this time, the 
rhythm of the sea-swell may be traced in 
the rise and fall of the interlinked stanzas. 
A more direct influence is discernible 
in the beautiful lines beginning “ She left 
me at the silent time,” where indeed 
“Music and moonlight and feeling are 
one.” 

The above record is suflicient to indicate 
the influence exerted by Italy upon 
Shelley, and through him upon many and 
many an English writer who never saw 
Italy with his bodily eyes. When it is 
further considered that Shelley is by no 
means the most conspicuous example of 
the action of Italy upon a great English 
author, and that others among those 
affected by her charm have exercised an 
even profounder influence upon English 
style and thought, it will be apparent how 
great is the debt which in this respect 
we owe to “the land where flowers the 
citron-bloom.” On the other hand, the 
Italian sympathies of Shelley and his 
compeers must naturally recommend 
them to Italian readers, and qualify them 
to affect Italian literature beneficially in 
their turn. There are ample indications, 
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of which the Via Reggio monument is the 
most recent, of Shelley’s growing popu¬ 
larity in Italy, which will in process of 
time more than repay the obligations 
which he in his lifetime endeavoured to 
requite by his translations from Dante and 
his exquisite though unfinished com¬ 
position in Italian prose, “ Una Favola.” 

Scarcely had the Tuscan waters closed 
over him when a poet of Italian race— 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti—was born in 
England, destined, though he never set 
foot on the soil of his ancestors, to accom¬ 
plish far more towards infusing an Italian 
spirit into English literature than was 
possible for Shelley. Thus are the flowers 
of poetry fertilised by the mutual inter¬ 
course of nations ; and hence, it may be 
added, the greater variety and flexibility 
of modern literature as compared with 
ancient, and its capability of indefinite 
propagation. In classical times but two 
literatures existed, one independent, the 
other imitative. Neither Greeks nor 
Romans derived any intellectual benefit 
from intercourse with other contemporary 
nations, and in the absence of the mutual 
action and interaction which keeps modern 
literature stirring and healthy, their 
literature inevitably tended to assume a 
stereotyped form, beyond which progress 
was impossible. 



COME ALONG, TEA-TIME, 









By MARGARET L. WOODS. 


I T was a long, an interminable street 
in a city of dreams. Its perspective 
of lamps stretched away before her, con¬ 
verging to some point infinitely remote in 
a strange murky kind of night, but there 
were no lights in the windows and no one 
in the street except herself. In her dream 
she was tired and seemed already to have 
come a long way, but she was obliged to 
keep hurrying, hurrying on, looking for 
Elsa’s lover, and weary and perplexed 
because she could not find him. At last, 
quite suddenly, he appeared, standing by 
a lamp-post; she could not see his face, 
but she knew it was he. She laid her 
hand on his arm—she could feel the rough 
texture of his sleeve—and, in that confu¬ 
sion of mind which is part of a dream, 
cried out joyously, “Elsa! Elsa! I’ve 
found your lover.” But the young man 
was suddenly not the same. He laughed, 
and the laugh said to her quite distinctly, 
“Not Elsa’s lover, Marie, but your own.” 
At the same moment he turned and, 
catching her in his arms, kissed her on 
the mouth with a long hard kiss. She 
woke and sat up on her pallet. She saw 
the prison cell by a narrow ray of moon¬ 
light that fell through the high barred 
window across the bare floor. The con¬ 
sciousness of facts returned to her, but 
they did not occupy her attention ; it was 
entirely arrested by the strange sensation 
of that kiss, which seemed to be still warm 
npon her lips. What could possibly have 


made her dream such a thing ? She, who 
in all the two-and-thirty years of her life 
had never felt a lover’s kiss, even upon 
her hand ; though if kisses were jewels it 
would have sparkled more than any 
queen’s with the kisses of grateful friends 
and dependents. To these might have 
been added, had she chosen, the kisses 
of literary admirers, for Marie Dehio’s 
songs were sung wherever people dared 
to sing them. But Marie was shy, and 
avoided admirers. She was plain, without 
the tact of instinctive women and with a 
vivid realisation of the world’s beauty 
and many-coloured brightness that made 
her see herself as a kind of dull gray 
patch in the midst of it. As she sat on 
the edge of her bed, with the long 
white ray of moonlight slanting across 
her knees she looked back on her life 
as dying people do, for practically it was 
over. If ever she came out of prison, it 
would be as an aged and broken woman. 
And as she thought of it all, it seemed to 
her very hard and bitter that she must go 
down to her grave without having known 
that sweet and moving experience of love 
which falls to the lot ot most. 

Presently, while she sat there weeping 
slow tears over her dead self that was not 
yet dead enough, she heard in the pro¬ 
found silence of the prison a faint 
measured tapping on the bars of the 
window next her own. She understood 
it. It said : 
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“Are you Elsa Belaieff?” 

After a moment’s hesitation she pushed 
her wooden stool to the window, climbed 
up, and tapped an affirmative. 

“ Sergius Karatchenko is on the other 
side of you,” came back from the unknown 
neighbour. 

Now Sergius Karatchenko was Elsa’s 


lover. For some time after this Marie 
stood still, wondering whether he knew 
that Elsa was really safe. Then she 
tapped : 

“ Sergius, do you know who I am ? ” 

“Elsa,” came the reply. “You were 
trapped at Number lo. So was I. Poor 
little Elsa ! It was a bad exchange for a 
lovers’ meeting.” 


At this moment the creaking boots of 
the sentry were heard, as he came slowly 
along the corridor and peeped through 
the Judas-holes in the doors as he walked. 
Marie jumped down hastily from her post 
at the window, and no one spoke till the 
steps had passed and sounded faintly again 
in the distance. Then her other neigh¬ 
bour tapped softly, advising her 
to be silent for the present, as 
a new Governor had lately 
come to the prison who was 
endeavouring to put in force 
the rules against conversation. 
Especially was he severe in his 
punishment of those who were 
found talking at night. 

The following day Sergius 
tapped on the window-bars, 
“Dearest love,” “My heart’s 
treasure,” and other expressions 
of the kind. 

Marie leaned her forehead 
against the cold wall of her 
cell and blushed. She felt 
almost as though she were act¬ 
ing treacherously towards Elsa 
in allowing Sergius to address 
her like this. She made no 
reply, but listened to the other 
prisoners. They were all talk¬ 
ing to their neighbours, and 
even if they did hear, no one 
would betray her. 

“ It is not Elsa,” she an¬ 
swered at length. “ She is 
safe, or will be so in a few 
days. She had a telegram to 
sa}^ little Sergius had scarlet 
fever. She is going back to 
Paris the usual way. I went 
to meet you and explain ; they 
knew somehow she was ex¬ 
pected and took me for he*r. I 
am Marie Dehio.” 

“ Say again who you are,” 
was the reply. 

Marie was surprised. Ser¬ 
gius knew quite well she had 
been with Elsa. Besides it was 
so strange that he should not 
say he was glad Elsa was safe 
or express any anxiety about the child. 
She repeated her name. 

“You are the poetess,” came back 
Marie was still more surprised. 

“ Yes, of course,” she replied, “Elsa’s 
Marie—little Sergius’s Mariechen.” 

“ I know you quite well, though I have 
never seen you,” he returned. 

This was bewildering. Marie thought 



MARIE SAT ON THE EDGE OF HER BED, WITH A LONG 
WHITE RAY OF MOONLIGHT SLANTING ACROSS HER KNEES. 
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with a little shiver that some people went 
mad in prison. 

‘‘Dear Sergius,” she replied, “have 
you forgotten ? We have been friends for 
the last ten years.” 

There was a pause ; then a very hurried 
tapping. 

“ I am not Sergius. He also was un¬ 
able to go to the rendezvous. Same mistake 
as with you. Don’t ask my name.” 


Marie did not know what to say, and 
presently he went on. 

“J have learnt your songs by 
heart.” 

“They are all I can contribute to help 
the cause,” she answered. “ I have no 
talent for practical politics.” 

“I did not mean your political songs. 
They are fine, but I like your love-songs 
best,” 
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“ I don’t care for those myself,” she 
returned, and sighed. 

But I care for them very much,” 
replied the pretended Sergius. There is 
a real woman’s heart in them, and that is 
a thing worth knowing*, whether in poetry 
or in life.” 

Marie sighed again. She certainly had 
a real woman’s heart, but no one had 
ever thought it worth knowing. 

I think myself fortunate to meet you, 
even in this way,” her neighbour went 
on. 

You would be disappointed if you 
met me really,” she tapped back impuls¬ 
ively. 

“ You are too modest. You knew the 
Stepanoffs in Paris ? ” 

^‘,Yes, very well.” 

“ I knew them in Switzerland. They 
had a photograph of you with Elsa 
Belaieff’s little boy. They took it with 
them wherever they went. They said 
you were an angel, and I could well 
believe it.” 

Marie blushed, this time with pleasure. 
She remembered the photograph per¬ 
fectly. It had been taken some years 
ago, when little Sergius was quite a baby. 
He had been naughty, and would not sit 
still unless Mariechen held his hand. So 
she had been taken holding his hand, 
thinking only of him, and smiling in the 
sunshine of the child’s sweet unconscious 
flattery. Many people said the likeness 
was flattering, but that was because they 
had never seen Marie Dehio in her 
happiest moments. “ The poor Stepanolfs 
were so grateful for little kindnesses,” 
she said. 

“Do you call it a little kindness to 
nurse two people through typhoid fever 
and keep them from starvation ? ” 

“It would have been a great deal for a 
poor or busy woman to do, but I had 
nothing else to do, and at that time I 
was rich. My estate has been confiscated 
since.” 

“Yes, because instead of living in 
luxury, you gave everything, even the 
olothes off your back, to your poor exiled 
countrymen.” 

“That is an exaggeration. Besides I 
had nothing to spend my money upon. I 

have no tastes, and I am too shy and-” 

she stopped; she did not like to say 
“unattractive,” so she said “stupid to 
care about society. I only gave what I 
did not want.” 

Here Marie’s other neighbour addressed 
a remark to her, the man on the other 
side of the supposed Sergius joined in, 


and the conversation became more 
general. 

Somehow—whether that news from 
their comrades in the outer world made 
its way by some unknown channel to the 
prisoners, or that the mutual confession 
of the neighbours had been overheard, is 
uncertain — but somehow their fellow 
prisoners soon became aware that it was 
not Elsa Belaieff and Sergius Karat- 
chenko who occupied those two cells, but 
Marie Dehio and y\lexis Michailoff, a man 
well known both to the authorities and 
his comrades for his daring courage and 
subtle intelligence. The police would be 
glad if they should discover whom it was 
they had thus accidentally captured. 

Night after night Marie Dehio and 
Alexis Michailoff talked together. At 
first they also talked to their other neigh¬ 
bours as much as politeness demanded, 
but gradually they almost completely 
forgot them ; for Marie and Alexis be¬ 
came lovers. In the world it would have 
been thought incredible, ridiculous that 
two people who had never seen each 
other’s faces or heard each other’s voices 
should be lovers. In the prison it did 
not appear so strange, since the prisoners 
were accustomed to making friends in the 
same manner ; but it seemed interesting 
and touching. Such a thing had never 
happened before. Even the gaoler, 
although he pretended to know nothing 
about the matter, became a kind of 
accomplice. Marie had the same charm 
for him that she had for all persons of 
humble station. Once Alexis contrived 
to ask him, as though in jest, what he 
thought of Marie’s appearance. He 
answered in all honesty that she was not 
pretty—few ladies looked pretty when 
they had been in prison for a month or so 
—but then her voice was sweet, and she 
had a face you could not help loving. 
The gaoler reported this little conversa¬ 
tion to Marie, and she feared she grew 
very red, for her cheeks felt hot; but 
nothing would really redden the pale 
cheeks. She longed to make some similar 
inquiry about Alexis, yet would not for 
the world have done it. Sometimes, 
when she considered how near she and 
her lover were to each other, yet how 
implacably, perhaps eternally, separated, 
her heart was heavy ; but at other times 
the consciousness that she loved and was 
beloved again more than contented her. 
Long hours passed quickly while she sat 
perfectly motionless, absorbed in a beauti¬ 
ful world of might-have-been, through 
which she and Alexis wandered, alwajs 
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together. So in a few weeks, even in a take. But for Alexis she trembled. His 

few days, she lived through in her prison offences were greater and more recent 

cell, lived over and over again, years of than those of Sergius, and his punishment 

delightful life. It became known to the was sure to be severe. He might even 

prisoners that the authorities had dis- be sentenced to death, an ignominious 



THE GAOLER FOUND HER NEXT MORNING I.YING HUDDLED ON THE FLOOR. 


covered the real identity of the pretended 
Elsa and the false Sergius. To Marie 
this was of no personal consequence ; she 
had indeed been quite prepared to confess 
her deception, as Elsa must by this time 
be safe across the frontier, and she herself 
would gain rather than lose by the mis^ 


death upon the gallows. Marie fretted 
herself quite ill with anxiety over her 
lover’s possible fate, though she cheered 
him with brave words at the window. 

One morning the gaoler told her that 
she and Alexis were both to be brought 
before the Commission for examinationf 
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He added, as though carelessly, that she 
would go first and Alexis next, and that 
they would most likely pass each other in 
the corridor. Marie was silent. Then she 
asked the gaoler shyly if he would lend 
her a looking-glass, as she would like to 
make herself as tidy as possible before 
her examination. He brought her a dim 
and battered little mirror. When she 
was alone she took it up and went into 
the best light she could get. She stood 
there for some minutes, not daring to 
look into it. She had heard that Love 
was a great beautifier, and she hoped she 
might find it so ; yet feared greatly lest 
she should not. At last she raised the 
glass and held it before her face ; and as 
she held it there it shook, for her hands 
trembled with a growing anguish. Love 
the Beautifier had forgotten her, or rather 
he had not been strong enough to contend 
with the dark powers of the prison. She 
had told Alexis her age long ago, and he 
had answered that for him it was the right 
one ; he had never cared for girls. But 
the face that looked out on her from the 
dim unhandsome mirror had in a few 
short months grown much older than her 
years. It was haggard and pale with 
a dead unlovely pallor, and her eyes were 
red with the tears she had shed for 
Alexis’s sake. She put the glass down 
slowly and seated herself on the bed. 
She sat there perfectly motionless, just as 
she had often sat before wrapped in happy 
dreams, but this time her stillness was the 
stillness of despair. 

Presently there were voices in the 
passage. She jumped up, brushed her 
thick short hair hastily, without looking 
in the glass, and tried to find a pin to 
fasten her dress where a button had been 
lost. Before she had found one the key 
turned in the lock and the gaoler came in, 
accompanied by two warders, to bring 
her before the Commission. 

No one had ever appeared more calm 
and collected before the dreaded tribunal. 
It was not these men that Marie Dehio 
feared to meet. Fortunately for her, she 
had little either to tell or to conceal. She 
had come to Russia this summer on 
private business, and although she had 
several friends implicated in the con¬ 
spiracy which the police were endeavour¬ 
ing to track out, she herself had no 
definite knowledge of it. 

It was when she re-entered the long 
corridor with its row of locked doors, and 
saw the gaoler standing beside one of 
them, the one next her own, that her 
courage failed her. Her longing to see 


Alexis was swallowed up in her fear of 
being seen by him ; seen thus for the first 
time, gray in the gray shadow of the 
prison, without a chance of using any of 
those little arts love teaches to the 
simplest woman, to heighten beauty or 
soften unloveliness, when she goes to 
meet her lover. As she drew nearer, the 
gaoler, with a friendly furtive smile, fitted 
the key in the lock of Alexis’s door. She 
shook with agitation and could scarcely 
refrain from rushing past, before he could 
open it, to the safe refuge of her own cell. 
Yet shame compelled her to walk on 
between her two warders at the same 
pace as before. The gaoler put his back 
against the door and leaned against it 
till it opened, not wide, but wide enough 
to show a man standing just within. A 
little man of perhaps six and thirty, with 
a crop of unshorn dark ha.ir and a dark, 
eager, handsome face. It was Alexis. 
Towards that eager face Marie turned a 
face deadly pale and with eyes that 
implored pity and forgiveness for its 
involuntary offence against her lover and 
yet more against her own love. It was but 
a moment that it lasted, that mutual 
look, and she was alone in her cell once 
more, listening to the footsteps of Alexis 
and his warders dying away along the 
corridor. Then her agitation calmed itself 
and she was able to think of him as she 
had seen him. He looked just the 
brilliant, adventurous fellow he was, and 
though good-looking enough to satisfy 
her imagination, he was neither so young 
nor so handsome that there was any 
essential incongruity in her regarding him 
as her lover. She thought of all the 
vows which he, like another Pyramus, had 
made through the “ envious wall,” of all 
his protestations that to him she must be 
beautiful, whatever she might appear to 
others ; and she chid herself for having 
doubted, however momentarily, the faith 
of her Alexis. She heard him return to 
his cell, and almost wished the friendly 
gaoler had left her door ajar. 

That day he made no sign. Perhaps 
the result of his examination before the 
Commission was such that he had not the 
courage to tell Marie about it. 

Next morning Marie broke the silence. 
Her other neighbour answered her, but 
not Alexis. Later in the day she spoke 
to him by name, yet he made no reply. 
Once or twice on the following day she 
spoke to him timidly. Alexis’s cell might 
have been empty or he dead for all the 
answer that ever came to her. 

When this silence bad lasted several 
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days, perhaps a week, Marie began to 
think by what means she could kill her¬ 
self. This was not easily done in the 
prison, yet nothing else remained for her 
to do. It was not only that her heart 
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sense of humour. The deception of the 
man who had made love to the unseen 
woman and found her withered and ugly 
would be pleasant enough to it, but still 
more amusing would be the humiliation 


was bleeding from the cruel blow Alexis 
had dealt it ; it was the shame, the coarse 
comedy of the thing that made it impos¬ 
sible for her to live. Marie had seen 
enough of the world to know how such 
^ story as this would appeal to its 


of the woman who being withered and 
ugly had dared to love and fancy herself 
beloved. Alexis himself, when he re¬ 
turned among his comrades, would no 
doubt be the first to make a jest of the 
whole matter^ if only to protect himself 
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from ridicule. While her love-story had 
lasted she had been too absorbed in it to 
realise the existence of any other creature 
under the moon except herself and Alexis. 
Now she looked back on it, she observed 
that it had been noticed, kindly indeed, 
but noticed by the neighbours. The 
sequel would be so too. She fancied 
them laughing quietly in their cells. No, 
there was nothing left for her to do but 
to creep into the last, the only secure 
hiding-place. There is a door from which 
Love and Grief and Shame are alike turned 
away ; and decent people do not laugh 
upon a grave. 

Some former occupant of the cell had 
loosened a board in the floor, beneath 
which he had doubtless concealed some 
very dear possession. Marie used it for 
hiding away part of her food ; not all, 
because if she had fainted from starvation 
she would have been taken to the Infirm¬ 
ary. It was December and outside the 
long nights were bitterly cold, but in the 
prison the atmosphere was warm, heavy 
and damp. So, though she spent them 
lying almost uncovered on the floor ; she 
did not immediately become ill. Only in 
a little time, which seemed to her a very 
long time, she grew weak and feverish 
and had a sharp pain in her chest when 
she breathed. When the gaoler came 
she sat up and tried to speak in a strong 
voice, but he observed that she looked ill. 
He wished to call the doctor, but she 
implored him piteously to leave her 
alone, and he yielded, for he said to 
himself: ‘‘Ah, poor lady! She has a 
trouble at heart, and the doctor cannot 
cure that.” The gaoler was sure that 
something had gone wrong between the 
lovers. 

The weather became exceptionally 
cold, even for that season, and one 
night the warming apparatus went 
wrong. The temperature of the cells 
dropped to freezing point and loud com¬ 
plaints and cries for the gaoler were 
heard on every side. Marie feared that 
suffering had made her selfish, but she 
could not help being glad of this accident. 
It shortened the road along which she 
was travelling. She lay down that night 
hoping she would be dead before daylight. 
But this was not so. The gaoler found 
her next morning lying huddled on the 
floor beside her bed, unconscious but not 
dead, and he had her taken to the Infirm¬ 
ary. She had been too ill to replace 
the loose board the evening before and, 
seeing what was hidden beneath it, he 


understood that she had been trying to 
starve herself to death. He told all his 
prisoners about it, particularly Alexis. 
Alexis was by no means hard-hearted, 
and he felt sorrow and remorse ; yet after 
all, he told himself, he had tried to pursue 
the course which would occasion least 
pain and annoyance in the long run. But 
the truth was that both in beginning and 
in ending his strange courtship he had 
followed his impulses, which he was not in 
the habit of resisting. 

In the Infirmary Marie was pronounced 
to be a very bad case of double pneu¬ 
monia. When she regained consciousness 
she talked in a rambling way to people 
who were not there. She said a thousand 
tender and charming things to Alexis, 
such as before she had said to him only 
in her dreams. Then again she would 
partly remember, and beg him to forgive 
her and be friends, for she quite under¬ 
stood what he felt and would never bring 
the matter up against him, not even in 
her thoughts—if only he would be friends. 
But more often she talked to Elsa’s little 
Sergius, and told the child stories at 
which she laughed a great deal, because 
she fancied he was laughing too. Once 
she took a woman who was sitting by her 
side for Elsa, and, hiding her head in the 
stranger’s bosom, told in a few words 
her strange, sad little love-story. Then, 
suddenly lifting* her head, she seized the 
imaginary Elsa by the arms, and looking 
wildly in her face, cried: “You won’t 
laugh at me, Elsa, will you ? And oh, 
please don’t let Sergius laugh ! ” 

On the following day she died. 

This woman who had sat by the bed¬ 
side was herself a prisoner, and it hap¬ 
pened that she went back to her cell on 
the day of Marie’s death. She communi¬ 
cated to her.neighbours what had passed 
in the Infirmary. By putting things 
together the prisoners had already got a 
pretty clear notion of how the little 
romance which had interested them all so 
much had come to its premature end ; 
and no one had laughed. Perhaps in 
prison one loses one’s sense of humour. 
When they had heard the rest of the 
story, they were still less humorously in¬ 
clined. Alexis remained in the prison for 
more than a month before he was con¬ 
demned to the gold-mines of Kara. 
During the whole of that time not one 
of his comrades held any communication 
w'ith him. He never understood the 
reason ; nor would he have understood it 
if he had been told. 


THE OTHER HALE ON SUNDAY. 

‘‘ One half the world knozas not hozu the other lives f 


THE LONE BACHELOR. 



INN of Court On Sunday 
is the fourth dimension of 
dreary quiet: the mind al¬ 
most totters in the con¬ 
templation of it. The world 
without is muffled, stagnant, 
and remote ; the world with¬ 
in is stifled, lifeless, and 
inane. The courts are de¬ 
serts, free to the feline horde ; 
the serried chambers, asy¬ 
lums of gloom and dormi¬ 
tories of silence. The very 
sparrows vegetate, sunshine 
dies of ennui; the Sunday 
porter maunders through 
space listless and flat; the 
Sabbath policeman, 
fatuous as the law 
itself, lolls expres¬ 
sionless and bends 
his mind on no¬ 
thing ; even the 
laundress, slip-slop¬ 
ping from her vic¬ 
tim’s solitude to her 
secret places, would 
succumb did she not 
forestall the sure de¬ 
pression of the day . 
by laying in her 
liquor overnight. Be¬ 
side the Temple or 
Gray’s Inn, the 
S a h a r a 
on a Sun¬ 
day were 
a gregari¬ 
ous joy. 

To most 
of them 
thatdwell 
in Inns 

the Sunday is a day of flight : of sweet repose, of active pleasure, of dalliance on house¬ 
boats or in house-parties, of cosy dinners in well-to-do suburbs, of glowing chats 
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THE OTHER HALF ON SUNDAY. 


with college chums, new married. But 
to the solitary bachelor—and his name is 
legion—who from fault or misfortune is 
destitute of invitations, Sunday is a 
syncope, an intellectual atrophy, a stag¬ 
nation of the blood. To him who is 
without friends or family, and who 
possesses not the wherewithal to carry 
him to recreative pastures, the Sabbath 
hours are dust and ashes—affording 
neither rest nor pleasure. The day is 
one vast boredom. Often Solitude is his 
only guest, and, stupefied with the com¬ 
placent omniscience of the Sunday papers, 
he realises at least forty times per annum 
that all is vanity. 

Like certain properties of the Immortal 
Mr. Venus, the lone bachelor is “ human 
warious.” Sometimes he is youthful, 
most often middle-aged, not rarely a 
member of the ancient order of oldest 
inhabitants. As a rule, you may reason¬ 
ably suspect him of having something on 
his conscience, though there are hardy 
specimens of him that rejoice in no con¬ 
science at all. But whatsoever his age 
or moral clarity the time hangs heavy on 
his hands. He is rarely a church-goer, 
and chapels know not the dwellers in 
Inns. From his grimy window, more 
especially in the Temple, he studies the 
church-going belle, and is mistily grieved 
to observe that she steadfastly ignores 
him. Whereupon he sighs and turneth 
him to his book, and sighs again to find 
the friendly page grown fatuous. Per¬ 
chance an acquaintance lonely like himself 
shall shock his slippered lethargy with 
thunder on the ‘‘sported oak and being 
admitted withers him with triturating 
talk, and after a cheerless drink retires 
dejected, leaving behind him the dull 
conviction that existence is without form, 
and void. 

As the afternoon sun veers to the out¬ 
look of his room he, being a fuddler in 
photography, sets abortive printingframes 
at the corners of his window sills, stalking 
the light with fevered patience, and 
furtively peeping at his handiwork to find 
at last the boggled record of a bad plate. 
As the shadows lengthen hunger marks 
him for its own ; and making a belated 
toilet he sallies forth to some remote, un¬ 
friended, solitary, and very slow grill-room, 
and dismally dines. He prolongs the windy 
meal to the manifest depression of the 
waiter (who yearns for the primordial 
diversions of his foreign club), and finally 
strolls dyspeptically back. Through all 
the evening throng of youths and maids„ 


mature sweethearts and loose disband- 
ments of Her Majesty’s Guards, he 
presses moodily, and toils up his tortuous 
stairs, to discover that he had pressed on 
his midday visitor the last drop of whisky 
left him by his careful laundress. And so 
in arid disgust he dawdles into bed and 
tries to sleep till Monday’s breakfast shall 
herald a new week. 

Not much happier is the young man in 
lodgings where “ all meals are found on 
Sunday ” ; the young man of nondescript 
vocation and dilatory remittances ; the 
young man with a bed-sitting attic, de¬ 
scribed in summer as bright, because it 
gets the sun, and in winter as cosy,’ cos 
the ’eat of the ’ouse rises. To such a 
one the day is often one of wrath and 
fear, always of carking care and anxious 
presage. If his “ book ” (that all-absorb¬ 
ing tale in weekly numbers compacted by 
the skilful landlady, with its unwritten 
promise of “ an eye-opener next week”) 
be insufficiently endorsed, then ’tis a dies 
and breakfast shapes itself in pauper 
slices, and an insufficiency of pale and 
tepid tea. If, on the other hand, the 
“ghost has walked,” and the rent audit 
been satisfactory (to the landlady), then 
is the luxury of the veteran “soldier,” or 
the mystic joys of that egg which the 
imagination of the dealer blazons forth 
as “ grand,” eclipsed by inky speculation : 
“How, by all that’s fatal, shall I lunch 
next week ? ” 

His morning occupations are a mystery. 
He has been known to mutter; the 
drudge on the stairs has overheard the 
muffled curse and the lugubrious sigh, 
and has shuffled downwards with a fellow- 
feeling. It is not he who plucks a whin¬ 
ing pathos from the zither’s wires. No, 
that is consummated by the German clerk 
in the first flush of his sentimental youth, 
who occupies the box-room and makes 
the landing reek of Teutonic nicotine. It 
is not he who warbles Balfian ballads, 
and pads unshod about the room to the 
detriment of the nether ceiling. That is 
his next-door neighbour, the orphan type¬ 
writer, whom he has never seen, but 
whose girlish voice and laughing visitors 
inspire him with a wistful curiosity. The 
aforesaid drudge bursting breathless upon 
him with a battered tray, whereon she 
bears a plate of sodden pork and evil- 
featured cabbage, has surprised him at 
a strange species of needlework, from 
which it is suspected that his Sabbath 
morn is spent in “turning” his neck¬ 
ties. 
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DEATH HAD ARRESTED HIM IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME, 


Of an afternoon, if fine, he takes 
the air. Irresolute, he drifts along the 
Eiiston-road and eddies into a listless 
study of Modern Art as crystallised in 
photographers’ showcases and the alfresco 
exhibits of the monumental sculptors. 
He vaguely marvels at the New Philo¬ 


sophy and the New Religion on the out¬ 
skirts of the kerbstone congregations. 
Or he seeks a dubious solace amidst the 
throng of the Washed and Dressed, and the 
Unwashed and Overdressed, in Regent’s 
Park, whence he may essay the stern 
ascent of Primrose Hill, and so wander- 
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ing- afield, through press of ’Arry and 
’Arriet in their thousands, and ponder¬ 
ous loads of sordid beanfeasters, track 
homeward, moody, to his cold slab of 
supper. 

There are who spend the livelong day 
in bed, where, at any rate, they are out 
of mischief; and I will calmly confess 
that to the jaded literary mind such 
blanketous prospect at times is not with¬ 
out attraction. There are again who 
work : who toil placidly and all content 
■upon some labour of love on other days 
untouched. That monumental work of 
Mr. Timmins (the Timmins of the Little 
Dinner), Lives of ihe Sheriffs' Officers^ must 
surely have been a Sabbath occupation. 
That magnum opus^ alas ! like many an- 
'Other not less stupendous in conception, 
was never finished. Its scope was of 
more than mortal span. I once knew a 
wizened Authority in the musty back ward 
of Serjeants’ Inn, who occupied the 
Sabbath intervals of an otherwise blame¬ 
less life in compiling a work of this kind. 
For more than twenty years he was never 
known to leave his chambers between 
Saturday afternoon and Monday morn¬ 
ing, sustaining himself in the interval 
with cold cutlets. It was his custom, 
when the legal clatter of the week ceased, 
to bring forth his manuscript and his 
notebooks, and methodically set about 
his weekly orgie of literary production. 
He grew bald and withered, palsied and 
purblind, over his mysterious task ; and 
in his later years was the object of much 
mockery and green amazement to certain 
saplings of the law who flourished riot« 
ously opposite, and who, returning hilar- 
ioLis from the illumined West, were wont, 
in the small hours of the Sunday, to 
see, through his uncurtained window, the 
busy figure of the old man bending at his 
desk with tremulous quill between twO' 
eternal candles that starred the Rem¬ 
brandt gloom. The nocturnal policeman,, 
who waked the echoes with his furtive- 
cough, knew that the lights burned all 
Saturday and Sunday nights, and after a 
while ceased, like the Authority’s laun¬ 
dress, to marvel at his eccentricities. 
One Sunday morning, the saplings sway¬ 
ing up stairs were almost sobered to per¬ 
ceive a new aspect in the aged penman. 
Says Sapling Number i, ‘‘By Jove ! Old 
Midnight’s fallen asleep ! ” Says Sapling 
Number 2, “Weally?” and stared un¬ 
steadily across the way. “ Shouldn’t 
wonder if—hie!—^he’s dead.” He was 
dead. And when the other Authorities- 


entered his room they found he had beeii 
writing a History of Judicial Blunders^ and 
Death had arrested him in the middle of 
the fifteenth volume. 

Then there are the pedestrians. Of 
these a common and increasing type is he 
who, attired in knickerbockers, heather 
stockings, and stout brown boots, and 
armed with a thick stick, takes train to 
beyond the brick and mortar, and tramps 
his thirty miles. Save that for some in¬ 
scrutable reason he never shaves on 
Sunday, this variety is emphatically clean 
and salubrious ; a man who glories in his 
morning tub, who steps erect and strong, 
whose brown skin and bright eye speak 
of friendship with sunshine and fresh air ; 
a little gray perhaps in his trim moustache, 
but otherwise in the very flower of 
virility. A systematic person, he maps 
his route beforehand, settling precisely 
when and where he will take his simple 
dinner, which he knows he will eat with 
zest; and if, as often happens with him, 
he has a taste for botany or entomology, 
or affects the geologic hammer, or the 
antiquary’s curiosity, he sees to it that 
his walk is not without its special points of 
interest or joy of discovery. And when, 
having once more taken train at the far 
verge of the metropolis, he reaches home, 
he feels the comfort of a great fatigue, 
and sleeps such sleep as few in London 
know. On the whole a sane, right ad¬ 
mirable creature. 

But of Sabbath pedestrians there is 
a sort whose ways are different—a 
Bohemian type of depraved instincts and 
diseased temper. Past the middle age, 
and perhaps the victim of ill-health as well 
as of misfortune and excess, he is very 
often most lonely and most wretched ot 
all the lone tribe. He inhabits some 
gloomy room in Bloomsbury, whence he 
issues to the pub, of his affections what 
time the righteous hie them home from 
church. Poor, shabby, yet not without 
bravery of heart, he practises his own 
peculiar meannesses of life. He schemes, 
so that you who know him, or that some 
amicable stranger shall fill his glass for 
him ; and until you know him “ not wisely 
but too well,” his trick is worth its petty 
cost, for as a rule he can amuse and edify 
you with queer stories of the drama and of 
those who glorify or disgrace the operatic 
stage. Heisfullof reminiscences and strong 
opinions, and with one or other keeps 
the saloon-bar lively till the clock strikes 
three, when, having filched a sufficiency of 
snuff and matches, and quietly pocketed 
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the Sunday paper, he trots forth respect¬ 
able in high mental debate as to what he 
shall do next. His decision easily oscillates 
between the infliction of his presence 
upon some light-of-other-days in stage- 
land who, more prudent or more lucky 
than himself, has retired into dingy com¬ 
fort at Camberwell or Hammersmith, or 
the performance of what he calls a 
“constitutional.” And the decision de¬ 
pends on the weather. If it is wet or 
threatening he spends his solitary shilling 
in ’bus, train or tram, to the district 
wherein dwells his friend, who may have 
been, if of his own sex, the comrade of 
his flamboyant youth, if of the other the 
object of a dead passion. In either case 
he is sure, by reason of his misfortune 
and the glamour of the past and a certain 
shabby pathos that hangs about him, of a 
welcome and pleasant chat, and food and 


grog in plenty. Should, on the other 
hand, the blue sky smile between the 
housetops and the sunshine pour till even 
the Hampstead-road is glorified, then, 
knowing by sure experience that on such 
a Sunday the last of his friends will be 
out, he shuffles briskly to the Archway 
Tavern, at which he postures as a bona-fide 
traveller. Here, or at some equally fre¬ 
quented hostelry, where in all likelihood 
the landlord knows him, he lingers long, 
stealthily watching ’twixt his stolen snuff 
for some point, in the conversation that 
buzzes round him, that enables him to 
insert his wedge of anecdote or argument, 
the result being in either case that he 
drinks frequently at other men’s expense. 
And so the evening passes, till he 
stumbles, inebriate and not seldom angry, 
down the hill and home, where darkness 
and stupor blot him from the world. 

Harry V. Barnett. 



By MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


Y esterday afternoon I passed a 
woman in the street who had 
quite obviously whitened her nose. 
‘‘What a goose you are,” I thought. 
Of course you want to look nice, every 
woman does ; but who would take the 
trouble to think anything at all about 
you except that you had powdered your 
nose ? ” I went on to tea with the 
Valiants. Mrs. Ballard was there. I 
don’t know who she is, or anything about 
her, except that she writes novels that 
men object to read ; but she looked 
very sad, though her voice was clear 
and dogmatic. “ Oh, you poor thing,” 
I said to myself; “you are a New 
Woman, a terrible New Woman. You are 
clever and bitter and lonely, and very 
busy lest you should be sad, and the 
secret of you is that some man—one of 
those men you abuse so much—has not 
loved you enough, or perhaps not loved 
you at all.” I felt so sorry for her, and 
so thankful for the good love I have 
had, out of which has grown my content¬ 
ment in life, that I could have put my 
arms round her neck very humbly, as 
one sometimes longs to have done to a 
martyr, only I felt that somehow it would 
be like trying to hug a porcupine : and 
that would not be pleasant. Unfortunately, 
she was so very superior and aggres¬ 


sive, that I could not keep up my 
amiable attitude towards her. An hour 
later I thought of her almost with a 
shudder. 

Jack Armsted came in after dinner. 
He and I are very old friends ; he says 
anything to me just as if we were brother 
and sister. We sat over the study fire 
discussing my sex, her troubles and 
struggles. Smarting under the after¬ 
noon’s experience, I remarked that I 
fervently abominated the New Woman 
and all her works. 

“ I don’t,” Jack answered. He is 
horribly tolerant—nice men are. “The 
New Women are rather rough on 
men, of course ; but I expect they only 
get hold of the worst specimens, and 
have had a bad time of it.” 

“But they need not go wailing to the 
outside world because they are unhappy 
in their domestic relations,” I answered. 
“They might find wit enough to make 
them better, or at any rate dignity enough 
to be silent. Men don’t make a fuss and 
write books, and agitate themselves 
publicly because some of us women are 
vixenish or vicious or ugly or dull or 
incapable : they go about their daily work 
and do the best they can. So would 
women if they were wise.” 

“I don’t profess to understand ’em,” 
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Jack said—he generally says “ ’em,” when 
he is confidential—‘‘ because, though they 
are so abusive, they still like us to care 
about them. I expect they are rather 
intoxicated just at present with finding 
out they can do something ; but they 
don’t know enough yet to talk well about 
anything but themselves, and they are so 
surprised at finding they can even do that, 
that they chatter and clatter like so many 
hens laying eggs.” 

“They get too much publicity,” I 
answered; “but most people do. It is 
only the work that should get it, not 
the doer,” 

“ All the fault of the confounded 
papers. Women have not got used to 
being paragraphed yet. 

“ Men have built temples and their 
names have perished,” I remarked. 

“ As for women’s work in the abstract,” 
Jack went on, treating my observation, 
which I had thought rather graceful, 
with contempt, “ by all means let any 
one able to do good work—whether it be 
a man or a woman—do it. The world is 
always in need of things that are well 
done. The worst of women is that 
romance and idealism are no good to them 
except to fasten round individuals. Every¬ 
thing they do is done for the sake of some 
particular person as a rule, or at best for 
the sake of the little group known to 
them. Men—the right sort that is—do it 
for the sake of the thing itself. Most of 
the beautiful things in the world have 
been done by men who made no fuss at 
all. Many of ’em never had a paragraph 
written about them even on a tomb¬ 
stone.” 

“ Quite so ; as I said just now, their 
names have perished.” 

“ Fact is,” continued Jack, still treating 
my observation with contempt, “ they 
don’t care tuppence about the work itself, 
but only what people will think of it 
and say of them. What they ought to 
feel of course is that they are only 
beginners. It’s a fine thing to be in the 
workshop at all, for though they are only 
’prentices, it puts them in the company 
of the masters, and they should do the 
little they can as best they can, as ’pren¬ 
tices do, and make no fuss about it. If 
they achieve anything that’s really good, 
the thing itself will work out its own 
salvation ; there’s no occasion for the 
women themselves to cackle over it. 
Personal recognition is such a small 
thing, if you come to think about it : 
rather a bore too, I should say.” 


“ It would be a good idea,” I said, “if 
women’s work were anonymous, just 
as among the Easterns their faces are 
veiled.” 

“Awfully dangerous,” said Jack, “and 
give them a romance that is now running 
away like sand through an hour-glass. No 
man cares a hang for a New Woman. 
Good Lord ! fancy kissing a New Woman, 
or hanging about country lanes talking 
nonsense—she’d call it rot, you know.” 

“ You oughtn’t to think of such things,” 
I said primly. 

“ Men do.” 

“ Women have a very difficult battle to 
fight,” I said, anxious to stand up for 
my sex, and feeling that I had rather 
been letting it down. “ I don’t wonder 
they cut up rusty sometimes. Men never 
understand, for one thing, how much 
harder work is to a woman than to a man, 
I mean real work, nor how she is handi¬ 
capped by lier physique. She says so little 
about that, in spite of her complainings.” 

“ Poor dears ! ” he answered. “ Yes, I 
dare say. All the more reason why they 
should keep to their own legitimate lines. 
You know they often do things prettily, 
but seldom do them well. Did it ever 
strike you,” he asked suddenly, “how 
badly they make-up if they take to doing 
it at all ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. I met a woman to-day who 
had powdered her nose as if for all the 
world to see. A made-up woman may 
be ridiculous, but she is also a tragedy. 
Paint and powder are weeds for her youth 
and beauty ; a sign that one or the other 
is gone or going, or they are a funeral 
garb for the prettiness she never pos¬ 
sessed.” 

‘ ‘ Did I ever tell you about Mrs. Tallis ? ” 

“No. Who was she ? ” 

“ Well, she took to making herself up, 
poor little idiot.” He said the last word 
tenderly. “I met her first at Mary’s 
two years ago, where she arrived in the 
capacity of holiday governess. She was 
a good little soul, a sort of a thirty age, 
pale, fair-haired, and a curate’s widow. 
She was amanuensis to old Wigmore, 
the member for Stockley. He was away, 
and she had come out teaching. She was 
very gentle and self-effacing and all 
that.” 

“ Yes, go on.” 

“ Fact is I was an awful brute to her— 
you’ll see in a minute. I got to know her 
pretty well. One day when they were all 
out I went in and found her meandering 
over the piano, singing sentimental songs 
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to herself. She got up, but I said I liked 
sentimental songs. So she went on, and 
after a minute or two I twigged that she 
was singing at me. You know the sort 


thought she was going to cry, so I held 
her hand, gave her my address in 
town and told her Pd try and get her 
some copying if she w^anted it. Then 



“l THOUGHT SHE WAS GOING TO CRY, SO I HELD HER HAND.” 


of thing—‘ I have no hope in loving thee,’ 
and so on. She looked rather pretty and 
pale, and I was awfully sorry for her. 
When she stopped singing we talked a 
bit. She told me all about herself, how 
she dreaded being out of work because 
of her child and all the rest of it. I 


luckily Tom came in, so I went out for a 
smoke and reflected that I was an ass.” 

‘‘No you were not,” I said. “You 
were very kind. Poor little thing ! Did 
she write to you ? ” 

“Write! I should think she did. 
Walter Wigmore gave her notice, and 
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took on a young man who could type¬ 
write. She wrote and asked me to 
employ her. I thought it rather a good 
idea, and tried dictating to her ; but 
she couldn’t spell any more than a cat. 

I expect that was why Wigmore dis¬ 
charged her. I saw a good deal of her 
one way and another. She wrote to me 
about a dozen different schemes, and 
begged me to go and talk them over with 
her. She had a neat little lodging, 
her child and a maid, so it was quite 
proper, and she was very pathetic and 
pale, and so anxious to do something for 
herself, that I was awfully sorry for her. 
But her schemes bothered me to death. 
“’Pon my life, once or twice I was 
nearly asking her to marry me, just to 
keep her quiet.” 

“ What an idiot you are. Jack.” 

Should think so,” he answered, 
desperately rubbing the top of his head. 
The hair was getting rather thin, and I 
felt as if Mrs. Tallis had had something 
to do with it. “Well, at last s.ie 
announced that she was determined to tr/ 
getting a house and taking in boarders. 

I tried to dissuade her—rather foolishly, 
as it turned out—but it was no good. 
There was something about her that day 
that made her look just a shade doubtful. 
1 couldn’t think what, unless it was rather 
too much fringe. She was looking better 
than she had done, had a little bit of 
colour in her cheeks, and I began to 
wonder if bad health were necessary to 
give her an air of refinement.” 

“You didn’t suspect ? ” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ Go on.” 

“Well, she got her house, and friends 
helped her to furnish it : then she 
worried round for boarders. She was 
a clever little soul, as plucky as 
possible. I saw her often while she was 
getting her house ready, generally on my 
way home from Lincoln’s Inn, when it 
was dusky, so couldn’t tell how she 
was looking. I nearly fell downright in 
love with her in those days. Then I saw 
her one afternoon in the broad daylight, 
and it was all over. She looked five years 
older, simply because she had rouged 
herself, and done it badly too. They 
generally do.” 

“ What an idiot ! ” This is my favourite 
expression. 

“ It gave me a feeling of repulsion. 
As for being in love—I wouldn’t 
have kissed her with a pair of tongs, 
or walked down Regent Street with 


her before dusk for anything you could 
have given me. Yet at first it had 
an ugly fascination for me, and I 
went two or three times just to see if 
she’d got it on. She had too; it got 
worse and worse. It’s a curious thing,” 
he went on, reflectively, “ but rouge is like 
drink ; if a woman once begins it, she 
never knows when to stop. .1 didn’t see 
much more of her, though I did what I 
could for the boarding-house. It didn’t 
get on very well, and I fancied I knew 
why, though she was perfectly respect¬ 
able, as good as gold, plucky and hard¬ 
working a little woman as ever lived. 
If it hadn’t been for the rouge I could 
have done anything for her.” He stopped, 
but I saw there was more to come. 

“ How did it end ? ” I asked. 

“ Well,’^ he answered with almost a 
sigh, “one day Tom Benny wired that 
he was coming to London for a month or 
two, and asking if I knew of any rooms. 

I wired back Mrs. Tallis’s address, 
adding, ‘ nice woman, parson’s widow,’ 
and hoped he wouldn’t twig the paint. 
A few days later Mrs. Tallis wrote me 
a nice letter of thanks, and told me he 
had seen the rooms, but found them too 
small. When I saw Benny, the first thing 
he said was ‘ Good God ! what made you 
send me to the painted lady ? Of course 
I couldn’t take rooms in a house like 
that! ’ Nothing I could say would 
convince him that she was a respectable 
person. Awkward, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Very. What happened next?” 

“ I made up my mind I’d just go 
round and tell her of it; give her a bad 
half-hour, and cure her for ever. I knew 
it was an impertinent thing to do, but it 
was really a friendly one. It’s a 
curious thing,” Jack went on in a moral¬ 
ising tone, “ but powder makes a woman 
look old, and rouge makes her look 
improper.” 

“ I often use a powder-puff myself,” I 
said severely. “It is very comfort¬ 
able.” 

“Perhaps it’s worth putting a year 
or two on to your age for that,” he 
answered. 

“Tell me what happened at your inter¬ 
view with Mrs. Tallis.” 

“Oh, good Lord !” he exclaimed, “I 
don’t know ! I put it as gently as I could, 
but she flew at me with all her feathers, 
swore she had never used a grain ot it in 
her life, walked up and down the room and 
raged, sat down and nearly had hysterics, 
swore again that it was a wicked libel— 



SHE SAT DOWN AND NEARLY HAD HYSTERICS. 
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all the time there it was, thick as 
plaster on her cheeks, poor soul, with the 
natural colour that agitation had brought 
to them showing up round it. I went 
away feeling like a brute, and I was one. 
I always manage to mull it somehow with 
women,” he added. 

‘‘ What became of her ? ” 

‘‘ I don’t know. She wrote and ended 
the acquaintance. Served me right. She’s 
in the house still, for I saw her advertise¬ 
ment in the paper yesterday. There’s a 
box made of peacock-blue tiles and full 
of flowers on the dining-room window¬ 
sill ; the outside of the place looks 


flourishing: I am sure I hope that the 
inside is.” 

“ But you have not seen her since? ” 
Met her two months afterwards. I 
hadn’t done any good, for she’d got 
it on thicker than ever : I rather admired 
her for her courage. Still, if she had 
taken it off I believe I should have gone 
on my knees to her and begged her 
pardon. She’s better than the New 
Woman, anyhow.” 

“ The moral of it all is-” 

Oh, if you want to talk about morals 
I am going,” said Jack hurriedly. “ Good¬ 
night.” 



CHINESE MANDARINS 


AND PEOPLE. 


By PROFESSOR DOUGLAS. 


T he two qualities which have been 
conspicuous by their absence in 
the Chinese army during the present war 
in the East are precisely those on which 
military successes chiefly depend—patriot¬ 
ism and efficiency. 
Love of country 
apart from pride of 
empire cannot be 
said to exist in China, 
and the disgraceful 
acts of sordid treach¬ 
ery which have dis¬ 
graced both the 
military and naval 

forces, are such as 
to make one despair 
of the country. The 
idea of a high-placed 
official who was 

charged to buy rifles 
and ammunition for 
the army, passing off 
obsolete weapons and 
useless cartridges at 
prices which would 
have purchased the best and most 

efficient arms, is well-nigh incredible ; 
while the commanders in the field 

have evaded engagements with a bare¬ 
facedness which was hardly to be ex¬ 
pected even from the most cynical of 
mandarins. At Ping-Yang one general 
withdrew his division because he happened 
to be suffering from illness, and two other 
generals retreated in the same way for no 
other apparent reason than that they 
wished to avoid the fight. It is some 
consolation to know that these cautious 
strategists are being tried by court 
martial, and that probably they will meet 
with the fates which they richly deserve. 

At Yalu we learn, on the authority of 
the Chinese admiral, that the captains of 
two ships took their vessels up the river 
when the engagements began and only 
reappeared on the scenes when the firing 
had ceased. When the officers com¬ 


manding show themselves so deficient in 
courage, it need not surprise us to learn 
that the soldiers marching to the front 
show marked disinclination for the work 
before them. In a recent letter from 
Mukden, Mrs. Bishop has described the 
miserable appearance and halting courage 
of the levies mustered in that capital. 
Many regiments, she tells us, are armed 
only with gingals, others with swords and 
shields, and some with nothing more than 
bows and arrows. The men openly pro¬ 
claim their distaste for the campaign, and 
engage with such half-heartedness that 
their battles are likely to be lost before the 
first shots are fired. 

In marked contrast to this flabby con¬ 
dition of the Chinese army, are the zeal 
and enthusiasm of the Japanese troops. 
Every man feels that he is fighting for the 
country which he loves, and for his 
sovereign, for whom he feels the most 
devout loyalty. As he marches along 
he chants war-songs written for the 
occasion, and carries with him into Korea 



the memory of the words addressed by 
the Mikado to the troops when in the 
act of embarking for the war. No effort 
is made to excite the spirit of patriotism 
among the Chinese recruits, and the Em- 



A MILITARY 
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pe-ror remains unknown and uncared for 
in the ‘‘ Purple Forbidden City ” in Peking. 
The title of “ solitary man ” which belongs 
to this potentate is aptly descriptive of 



his isolated position. “ Cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confin’d ” within the precincts of the Im¬ 
perial Palace, the ruler of three hundred 
million subjects leads a dreary and 
monotonous existence, which is relieved 
only by such amusements as the flatterers, 
both male and female, which surround 





THE CHINESE EMPEROR. 

him are able to afford. Officially he is 
the Vicegerent of Heaven, and he claims 
from his subjects the adoration and 
respect which is said to belong to his 
semi-divine position. When he leaves his 


palace—which he does only on occasions 
as rare as the appearance of the Sala- 
minian galley—the houses in the streets 
through which he passes are carefully 
closed and shuttered, while the persons 
who may by chance be on the road as the 
Imperial cortege passes, are bound to 
throw themselves on their faces so as not 
to be in a position to gaze on the features 
of the son of heaven. Loyalty to such 
an abstraction is next to impossible. He 
is never brought into personal relation¬ 
ship with his subjects, and is entirely 
dependent on his political advisers for his 
knowledge of all that concerns his empire 
and the world in general. So long as 
matters go smoothly the illusions in 
which he lives as to the might of his 
empire and his own 
infinite wisdom remain 
undisturbed. But so 
soon as events take 
an adverse turn, and 
his armies are de¬ 
feated in the field, 

the poor nerveless 
sovereign, as we have 
recently been told is 
now the case, va¬ 

cillates between ex¬ 
treme terror and vain 
boasting. Suspicion 
takes the place of 
former complacency, 
and the Imperial 
wrath vents itself 
with fury on those 
officials who are a civil mandarin. 

rightly or wrongly 

credited with the mismanagement of 
affairs. 

Unfortunately, neither their training 
nor their natural dispositions are such as 
to make mandarins wise and judicious 
councillors. Theoretically, they all reach 
office by successful competition at the 
public examinations ; but as the subjects 
required of them do not go beyond an ac¬ 
quaintance with the nine classics of China 
and the native dynastic histories, their 
mental vision becomes as narrow and con¬ 
fined as that of a frog at the bottom of a 
well. They know accurately every detail of 
their narrow surroundings, but are entirely 
ignorant of everything beyond their 
immediate ken. Such people are not safe 
guides to whom to intrust the destinies of 
a great empire, and their efficiency is still 
further reduced by a short-sighted order 
which regulates their official pay at so 
low a rate that it is quite inadequate to 
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support the dignity of their offices. So 
fully is this recognised, that recourse is 
had to the strange expedient of granting 
to each officer an anti-extortion allowance, 
which commonly amounts to about thirty 
times his regular salary. But even with 
this substantial and quaint addition to his 
emoluments, whether his position be high 
or low, a mandarin is practically obliged 
to make the people contribute what the 
treasury declines to grant. This system 
at once opens the door to extortion, which 



varies only in degree ; and it is safe to 
assume that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand mandarins wring 
from the people such sums as they find 
their needs and tastes require. 



The contrast between the practices of 
these rulers of society and the high moral 
principles which they profess, is one of 
the Stranges features of Chinese life. 

Mandarins, who sell justice without 
compunction, take bribes, and extort 
illegal exactions, delight to hang on the 
walls of their offices and studies moral 
axioms which would do credit to a race 
of Bayards. These lofty, and often epi¬ 
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grammatic, maxims are, however, only to 
them what parables were to the American 





ih 'M. 

PRISONER IN A CASK SHAPED CANGUE. 

schoolboy—“ Heavenly stories with no 
earthly meaning.” But, though shame¬ 
lessly corrupt, mandarins possess a certain 
pride which makes them impervious to 
the remonstrances of foreigners and 
others against the inhuman cruelties 
which are perpetrated in their courts in 
the name of law. The judicial code is 
fairly humane, though it is disfigured by 
the sanction which it gives to the use of 
certain tortures to extract confessions. 
Unfortunately the inch thus given becomes 
an ell in most of the Yamens, and the law 
which makes it imperative that a criminal 
must confess his guilt before sentence can 
be passed upon him is provocative of 
some of the greatest cruelties which are 



PUNISHMENT FOR INFRACTION OF PRIESTLY VOWS. 

committed in the torture chambers of 
China. Only the other day a Japanese 
was arrested on the charge of being a spy. 
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As he denied the accusation before the 
magistrate, torture was applied, and in 
his agonies he confessed himself to be 
guilty of the crime ; whether rightly or 


balancing the frames on the ground with 
their neck and shoulders. Occasionally, 
in the case of heavy cangues, a prisoner 
in his restless slumbers overbalances the 



THE EXECUTION OF A MANDARIN. 


wrongly will never be known. But, as 
often happens in such cases, he was in¬ 
duced by the Inquisition to implicate 
several well-known Chinamen in his 
offence. These men, we are told, have 
been sent to Peking to be personally ex¬ 
amined by the Emperor, and the agonies 
in store for them are best left to the im¬ 
agination. 

In a country where examination by 
torture is so inhuman, punishments 
are sure to be cruel. Our idea of 
imprisonment is that it should act as 
a deterrent from future offences, and 
should, at least for a time, keep the 
culprit out of the reach of mischief. 

The Chinese notion on the subject is 
that it should be a constant retribu¬ 
tion for crimes committed. A 
Chinese prisoner is therefore sub¬ 
jected to a great deal more than 
confinement. He is flogged ; he is 
chained to blocks of stone ; he is 
bound in unnatural and painful 
attitudes ; and a large majority of 
prisoners are made to wear wooden 
collars or cangues, which vary in 
weight in proportion to the 
heinousness of the offender’s crime. As 
these instruments of torture are never 
removed night or day, the wretched cul¬ 
prits have to sleep as best they can. 


frame backwards, when he runs an 
imminent risk of having his neck broken. 
A variant of the same punishment is 
to place the criminal in a tub through 
the top of which his head alone is allowed 
to appear, in which position he is entirely 
dependent on others to supply food to 
his lips. Of more or less public exe¬ 
cutions, three forms are commonly in 
vogue. Offending officials under sentence 



A DOMESTIC INTERIOR. 


of death, who are able to plead success¬ 
fully extenuating circumstances, are 
sometimes graciously allowed to strangle 
themselves with a silken cord presented 
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to them by their Imperial master. 

The ordinary fate, however, which 
is awarded to grave offenders is 
decapitation, while the punishment 
of slicing to death is reserved for 
murderers of fathers and murderers 
of mothers, and for the per¬ 
petrators of wholesale butcheries. 

It is a relief to turn from the 
horrid surroundings of Chinese gaols 
and courts of justice to the dwellings 
and domestic life of the well-to-do 
classes among the people. No 
greater contrast can be imagined 
than that between the squalid, foul, 
and unwholesome atmosphere of a 
Chinese prison and the cool, lofty, 
and highly-decorated hall of a 
Chinese gentleman. In our climate 
such rooms would be eminently un¬ 
comfortable, but in the tropics the 
wide open doors and windows, the 
absence of stuffs, carpets, and cur¬ 
tains make life enjoyable, even when 
the thermometer reaches the nineties. 
The walls are gaily decorated with 


A DOMESTIC RECEPTION ROOM. 

long strips bearing the masterpieces of 
native artists or epigrammatic sayings of 
the most noted philosophers written by 
skilful penmen. The different tables and 
vases are tastefully arranged, and the 
chairs, though hard and angular, are cool 
and picturesquely shaped. Through the 
open window is to be seen the garden gay 
with flowers and the pond covered with 
lotus blossoms, among and beside which 
the ladies and children of the house love 
to disport themselves. But to the children, 
and especially the boys, there is a grave 
future before them, and probably a 
pavilion among the flowers will be set 
apart as a study for the young aspirants 


A LITERARY LADY. 

to literary degrees. Girls are not under 
any such obligation to pore over the 
dreary tomes of Chinese philosophers, 
and, as a matter of fact, they very 
seldom learn either to read or write. 
Occasionally a young lady with a 
taste for learning emulates the literary 
zeal of her brothers, and if we are 
to accept the creations of native 
novelists as realities, we must be¬ 
lieve that there are some Chinese 
maidens who are gifted with a re¬ 
markable power of writing verses. 

Very different subjects are com¬ 
monly supposed to fill the minds of 
the young ladies. China is the 
most marrying country in the 
world. An old maid or an old 
bachelor in China are as rare as 
yellow asters on the rest of the 
globe ; and one of the first efforts of 
a young lady with her needle is 
to embroider the shoes in which she 
is destined, at the bidding of her 
parents and matchmakers, to step into 


A BRIDAL CHAIR. 


the bridal sedan chair. For some time 
before that eventful day the bride elect is 
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supposed to weep and lament, and on 
the day itself the formalities she has 


to go through are quite enough to 
justify tears. Her genuflections before 
her parents before starting to her 
new home ; her prostration before 
the family tablets as well as heaven 
and earth when she gets there; and 
the final feast in which she pledges in 
a cup of wine the husband whom she 
has seen that day for the first time, 
may well make her cover her face 
with fatigue, bashfulness, and excite¬ 
ment. So soon as the feast is over the 
young people retire to their apartments, 
when a new life, with all the uncertainty 
of untried affections, begins for weal or 
woe. 

































The English Illustrated Magazine. 

FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

THE ADVENTURER. 


T owards the autumn of 1601, when 
the affair of M. de Biron, which 
was so soon to fill the mouths of the 
vulgar, was already much in the minds 
of those -whom the King honoured with 
his confidence, I was one day leaving the 
hall at the Arsenal, after giving audience 
to such as wished to see me, when Maignan 
came after me, and detained me; report¬ 
ing that a gentleman who had attended 
early, but had later gone into the garden, 
was still in waiting. While Maignan v/as 
still speaking the stranger himself came 
up, with some show of haste but none of 
embarrassment; and in answer to my 
salutation and inquiry what I could do for 
him, handed me a letter. He had the air 
of a man not twenty, his dress was a trifle 
rustic, but his strong and handsome figure 
set off a face that would have been pleas¬ 
ing but for a something fierce in the aspect 
of his eyes. Assured that I did not know 
him, I broke the seal of his letter and 
found that it was from my old flame 
Madame de Bray, who, as Mademoiselle 
de St. Mesmin, had come so near to being 
my wife ; as will be remembered by those 
who have read the early part of these 
memoirs. 

The young man proved to be her 
brother, whom she commended to my 
good offices, the impoverishment of the 
family being so great that she could 
compass no more regular method of intro¬ 
ducing him to the world, though the house 
of St. Mesmin is truly respectable, and, 
like my own, allied to several of the 
first consequence. Madame de Bray re¬ 
called our old teiidresse to my mind, and 
conjured me so movingly by it—and by 
the regard which her family had always 
entertained for me — that I could not 
dismiss the application with the hundred 
others of like tenor that at that time came 
to me with each year. That I might do 
nothing in the dark, however, I invited the 
young fellow to walk with me in the garden, 
and divined, even before he spoke, from 
the absence of timidity in his manner, that 
he was something out of the common. 

136. January, 1895. 


“ So you have come to Paris to make 
your fortune I said. 

“Yes, Sir/’ he answered. 

“And what are the tools with which you 
propose to do it } ” I continued, between 
jest and earnest. 

“ That letter. Sir,” he answered simply; 
“and failing that, two horses, two suits of 
clothes, and two hundred crowns.” 

“ You think that those will suffice.^” I 
said, laughing. 

“ With this, Sir,” he answered, touching 
his sword, “ and a good courage.” 

I could not but stand amazed at his 
coolness; for he spoke to me as simply as 
to a brother, and looked about him with 
as much or as little curiosity as Guise or 
IMontpensier. It was evident that he 
thought a St. IMesmin equal to any man 
under the King; and that of all the St. 
Mesmins he did not value himself least. 

“ Well,” I said, after considering him, 
“ I do not think that I can help you much 
immediately. I should be glad to know, 
however, what plans you have formed for 
yourself.” 

“Frankly, Sir,” he said, “I thought of 
this as I travelled ; and I decided that 
fortune can be won by three things—by 
gold, by steel, and by love. The first I 
have not, and for the last I have a better 
use. Only the second is left. I shall be 
Crillon.” 

I looked at him in astonishment, for the 
assurance of his manner exceeded that of 
his words. But I did not betray the feeling. 

“ Crillon was one in a million,” I said 
drily. 

“ So am I,” he answered. 

I confess that the audacity of this reply 
silenced me. 1 reflected that the young 
man who—brought up in the depths of 
the country, and without experience, train¬ 
ing or fashion—could so speak in the face 
of Paris was so far out of the common 
that I hesitated to dash his hopes in the 
contemptuous way which seemed most 
natural. I was content to remind him 
that Crillon had lived in times of continual 
war, whereas now we were at peace; and. 
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bidding liim to come to me in a week, 1 
hinted that in Paris his crowns would find 
more frequent opportunities of leaving his 
pockets than his sword its sheath. 

He parted from me with this, seeming 
perfectly satisfied with his reception ; and 
marched away with the port of a man who 


“ How many crowns are left ? ” I said 
jocularly. 

“ Fifty,” he answered, with perfect 
readiness. 

“ What! ” 1 said, pointing to his equip¬ 
ment with something of the indignation I 
felt, “has this cost the balance.?” 



WHF.N I NEXT MET HIM HE AVAS FASHIONABLY DRESSED, HIS HAIR IN THE MODE, 
AND HIS COMPANY AS NOBLE AS HIMSELF. 


expected adventures at every corner, and 
Avas prepared to make the most of them. 
Apparently he did not take my hint 
greatly to lieart, hoAvever ; for Avhen I next 
met him, Avithin the Aveek, he Avas fashion¬ 
ably dressed, his hair in the mode, and 
his company as noble as himself. I made 
him a sign to stop, and he came to speak 
to me. 


“ No,” he ansAA’ered. “ On the con¬ 
trary, I have paid three months’ rent in 
advance and a month’s board at Zaton’s; 
I have added tAvo suits to my Avardrobe, 
and I have lost fifty croAvns on the dice.” 

“You promise Avell! ” I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders quite in the 
fashionable manner. “ Ahvays courage ! ” 
he said ; and he went on, smiling. 
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I was walking at the time with M. de 
Saintonge, and he muttered, with a sneer, 
that it was not difficult to see the end, or 
that within the year the younj braggart 
would sink to be a gaming-house bully. 
I said nothing, but I confess that I 
thought otherwise; the lad’s disposition of 
his money and his provision for the future 
seeming to me so remarkable as to set him 
above ordinary rules. 

From tl^is time I began to watch his 
career with interest, and I was not sur¬ 
prised when, in less than a month, some¬ 
thing fell but that led the whole Court to 
regard him with a mixture of amusement 
and expectancy. 

One evening, after leaving the King’s 
closet, I happened to pass through the 
cast gallery at the Louvre, which served 
at that time as the outer antechamber, and 
was the common resort as well of all those 
idlers who, with some pretensions to 
fashion, lacked the en/rky as of many who 
with greater claims preferred to be at 
their ease. iMy passage for a moment 
stilled the babel which prevailed. But I 
liad no sooner reached the farther door 
than the noise broke out again ; and this 
with so sudden a fury, the tumult being 
augmented by the crashing fall of a table, 
as caused me at the last moment to stand 
and turn. A dozen voices crying simul¬ 
taneously, “ Have a care ! ” and “ Not 
here! not here ! ” and all looking the 
same way, I was able to detect the three 
principals in the fracas. They were no 
other than ]\I. de St. IMesmin, Barradas— 
a low fellow, still remembered, who was 
already what Saintonge had prophesied 
that the former would become—and young 
St. Germain, the eldest son of jM. de Clan. 

I rather guessed than heard the cause of 
the quarrel, and that St. ■Mesmin, putting 
into \\ords what many had known for 
years and some made their advantage of, 
liad accused Barradas of cheating. The 
latter’s fur}' was, of course, proportioned 
to his guilt; an instant challenge while I 
looked was his natural answer. This, as 
he was a consummate swordsman, and had 
long earned his living as much by fear as 
by fraud, should have been enough to stay 
the greediest stomach ; but St. Mesmin 
was not content. Treating the knave, the 
word once passed, as so much dirt, he 
transferred his attack to St. Germain, and 
called on him to return the money he had 
won by betting on Barradas. 

St. Germain, a young spark as proud and 
headstrong as St. Mesmin himself, and 
possessed of friends equal to his expect¬ 
ations, flung back a haughty refusal. He 


had the advantage in station and popu¬ 
larity, and by far the larger number of 
those present sided with him. I lingered 
a moment in curiosity, looking to see the 
accuser, with all his boldness, give way 
before the almost unanimous expression of 
disapproval. But my former judgment of 
him had been correctly formed : so far 
from being browbeaten or depressed by his 
position, he repeated the demand with a 
stubborn persistence that marvellously 
reminded me of Crillon; and continued 
to reiterate it until all, except St. Germain 
himself, were silent. “You must return 
my money ! ” he kept on saying monoton¬ 
ously. “You must return my money. 
This man cheated, and you won my money. 
You must pay or fight.” 

“ With a dead man } ” St. Germain 
replied, gibing at him. 

“No, with me.” 

“Barradas will spit you!” the other 
scoffed. “Go and order your coffin, ami 
do not trouble me.” 

“ I shall trouble you. If you did not 
know that he cheated, pay; and if you did 
know, fight.” 

“ I know ? ” wSt. Germain retorted fiercel}'. 
“You madman ! Do you mean to say that 
I knew that he cheated ” 

“I mean what I say!” St. Mesmin 
returned stolidly. “You have won my 
money. You must return it. If you will 
not return it you must fight.” 

I should have heard more, but at that 
moment the main door opened, and two 
or three gentlemen who had been with the 
King came out. Not wishing to be seen 
watching the brawl, I moved away and 
descended the stairs; and Varenne over¬ 
taking me a moment later, and entering on 
the Biron affair—of which I had just been 
discussing the latest developments with the 
King—I forgot St. iMesmin for the time, 
and only recalled him next morning when 
Saintonge, being announced, came into 
my room in a state of great excitement, 
and almost with his first sentence brought 
out his name. 

“ Barradas has not killed him then I 
said, reproaching myself in a degree for 
my forgetfulness. 

“No 1 He Barradas ! ” Saintonge 
answered. 

“ No .^ ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes!” he said. “I tell you, M. le 
IMarquis, he is a devil of a fellow—a devil 
of a fellow 1 He fought, I am told, just 
like Crillon ; rushed in on that rascal and 
fairly beat down his guard, and had him 
pinned to the ground before he knew that 
they had crossed swords ! ” 
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“ YOU MUST RKTURX MY .MONEY. THIS MAN CHEATED, AND YOU M'ON MY MONEY. 
YOU MUST PAY OR FIGHT.'’ 
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‘‘ Well,” I said, “ there is one scoundrel 
the less. That is all.” 

“Ah, but that is not all!” my visitor 
replied more seriously. “It should be, 
but it is not; and it is for that reason I 
am come to you. You know St.Germain?” 

“ I know that his father and you are— 
well, that you take opposite sides,” I said, 
smiling. 

“ That is pretty well known,” he 
answered coldly. “ Anyw^ay, this lad is to 
fight St. Germain to-morrow; and now I 
hear that M. de Clan, St. Germain’s father, 
is for shutting him up. Getting a leth’e de 
cachet, or anything else you please, and 
away with him.” 

“ What! St. Germain ? ” I said. 

“ No 1 ” M. de Saintonge answered, 
prolonging the sound to the utmost. 
“ St. Mesmin 1 ” 

“Oh,” I said, “I see.” 

“ Yes,” the Marquis retorted pettishly, 
“ but I don’t. I don’t see. And I beg to 
remind you, M. de Rosny, that this lad is 
my wife’s second cousin through her step¬ 
father, and that I shall resent any inter¬ 
ference with him. I have spent enough 
and done enough in the King’s service 
to have my wishes respected in a small 
matter such as this ; and I shall regard any 
severity exercised towards my kinsman as 
a direct offence to myself. Whereas IM. 
de Clan, who will doubtless be here in a 
few minutes, is-” 

“ But stop,” I said, interrupting him, 
“ I heard you speaking of this young 
fellow the other day. You did not tell 
me then that he was your kinsman.” 

“ Nevertheless he is ; my wife’s second 
cousin,” he answered with heat. 

“And you wash him to-” 

“ Be let alone ! ” he replied, interrupting 
me in his turn more harshly than I 
approved. “ I wish him to be let alone. 
If he will fight St. Germain, and kill or 
be killed, is that the King’s affair that he 
need interfere ? I ask for no interference,” 
I\I. de Saintonge continued bitterly, “ only 
for fair play and no favour. And for M. 
de Clan, who is a Republican at heart, and 
a Bironist, and has never done anything 
but thwart the King, for him to come 
now, and—faugh 1 it makes me sick.” 

“ Yes,” I said drily; “I see.” 

“You understand me ? ” 

Yes,” I said, “ I think so.” 

“Veryw^ell,” he replied haughtily—he 
had gradually wrought himself into a 
passion; “be good enough to bear my 
request in mind then, and my services 
also. I ask no more, M. de Rosny, than 
is due to me and to the King’s, honour.” 


And with that, and scarcely an ex¬ 
pression of civility, he left me. Some 
may wonder, I know, that, having in the 
Edict of Blois, wEich forbade duelling and 
made it a capital offence, an answer to 
convince even his arrogance, I did not use 
this w^eapon ; but, as a fact, the Edict was 
not published until the following June, 
when, partly in consequence of this affair 
and at my instance, the King put it forth. 

Saintonge could scarcely have cleared 
the gates before his prediction w^as fulfilled. 
Flis enemy arrived hot-foot, and entered 
to me with a mien so much lowered by 
anxiety and trouble that I hardly knew him 
for the man who had a hundred times 
rebuffed me, and whom the King’s offers 
had found consistently obdurate. All I 
had ever known of ]\I. de Clan heightened 
his present humility and strengthened his 
appeal; so that I felt pity for him pro¬ 
portioned not only to his age and neces¬ 
sity, but to the depth of his fall. Saintonge 
had rightly anticipated his request, the 
first, he said, with a trace of his old pride, 
that he had made to the King in eleven 
years: his son, his only son and only 
child—the single heir of his name I He 
stopped there and looked at me; his 
eyes bright, his lips trembling and moving 
without sound, his hands fumbling on his 
knees. 

“ But,” I said, “ your son washes to fight, 
]\I. de Clan ? ” 

He nodded. 

“ And you cannot hinder him ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders grimly. 
“ No,” he said ; “ he is a St. Germain.” 

“ Well, that is just my case,” I answered. 
“You see this young fellow St. Mesmin 
w^as commended to me, and is, in a 
manner, of my household ; and that is a 
fatal objection. I cannot possibly act 
against him in the manner you propose. 
You must see that; and for my washes, he 
respects them less than your son regards 
yours.” 

iM. de Clan rose, trembling a little on 
his legs, and glaring at me out of his fieice 
old eyes. “ Very well,” he said, “it is as 
much as I expected. Times are changed— 
and faiths—since the King of Navarre 
slept under the same bush wdth Antoine 
St. Germain on the night before Cahors 1 
I wish you good-day, M. le Marquis.” 

I need not say that my sympathies were 
with him, and that I w'ould have helped 
him if I could ; but in accordance with the 
maxim which I have elsewhere explained, 
that he wdio places any consideration before 
the King’s service is not fit to conduct 
it, I did not see my way to thwart 
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M. de Saintonge in a matter so small. And 
the end justified my inaction ; for the duel, 
taking place that evening, resulted in 
nothing worse than a serious, but not 
dangerous, wound which St. iMesmin, 
fighting with the same fury as in the 
morning, contrived to inflict on his 
opponent. 

For some weeks after this I saw little of 
the young firebrand, though from time to 
time he attended my receptions, and in¬ 
variably behaved to me with a modesty 
tvhich proved that he placed some bounds 
to his presumption. I heard, moreover, 
that M. de Saintonge, in acknowledgment 
of the triumph over the St. Germains 
which he had afforded him, had taken him 
up ; and that, the connection between the 
families being publicly avowed, the two 
were much together. 

Judge of my surprise, therefore, when 
one day a little before Christmas hi. de 
Saintonge sought me at the Arsenal during 
the preparation of the plays and inter¬ 
ludes—which were held there that year— 
and drawing me aside into the garden, 
broke into a furious tirade against the 
young fellow. 

“ But,” I said in immense astonishment, 
‘‘what is this ? I thought that he was a 
young man quite to your mind. And-” 

“ He is mad ! ” he answered. 

“Mad.?” I said. 

“Yes, mad ! ” he repeated, striking the 
ground violently with his cane. “ Stark 
mad, M. de Rosny. He does not know 
himself! What do you think—but it is 
inconceivable 1 He proposes to marry 
my daughter 1 This penniless adventurer 
honours Mademoiselle de Saintonge by 
proposing for her 1 ” 

“ Pheugh 1 ” I said. “ That is serious.” 

“He 1 —he! I don’t think I shall ever 
get over it 1 ” he answered. 

“ He has, of course, seen Mademoiselle ? ” 

M. de Saintonge nodded. 

“ At your house, doubtless ? ” 

“ Of course 1 ” he replied, with a snap 
of rage. 

“ Then I am afraid it is serious,” I 
said. 

He stared at me, and for an instant I 
thought that he was going to quarrel with 
me. Then he asked me why. 

I was not sorry to have this opportunity 
of at once increasing his uneasiness and 
requiting his arrogance. “ Because,” I 
said, “this young man appears to me to 
be very much out of the common. 
Hitherto, whatever he has said he \vould 
do, he has done. You remember Crillon.? 
Well, I trace a likeness. St. IMesmin has 


much of his headlong temper and savage 
determination. If you will take my advice, 
you will proceed with caution.” 

M. de Saintonge, receiving an answer 
so little to his mind, was almost bursting 
with rage. “ Proceed with caution ! ” he 
cried. “You talk as if the thing could be 
entertained, or as if I had cause to fear 
the coxcomb I On the contrary, I intend 
to teach him a lesson, A little confine¬ 
ment will cool his temper. You must 
give me a letter, my friend, and we will 
clap him in the Bastille for a month or 
two.” 

“ Impossible,” I said firmly. “ Quite 
impossible, M. le Marquis.” 

I^I. de Saintonge looked at me, frown¬ 
ing. “ How .?” he .said arrogantly. “Have 
my services earned no better answer than 
that ? ” 

“You forget,” I replied. “Let me 
remind you that less than a month ago 
you asked me not to interfere with St. 
Mesmin; and at your instance I refused 
to accede to M. de Clan’s request that I 
would confine him. You were then all for 
non-interference, IM. de Saintonge, and I 
cannot blow hot and cold. Besides, to be 
plain with you,” I continued, “ even if that 
were not the case, this young fellow is 
in a manner under my protection, which 
renders it impossible for me to move 
against him. If you like, however, I will 
speak to him.” 

“ Speak to him 1 ” M. de Saintonge 
cried. He was breathless with rage. He 
could say no more. It may be imagined 
how unpalatable my answer was to him. 

But I was not disposed to endure his 
presumption and ill - temper beyond a 
certain point; and feeling no sympathy 
with him in a difficulty which he had 
brought upon himself by his spitefulness, 
I answered him roundly. “Yes,” I said, 
“ I will speak to him, if you please. But 
not otherwise. I can assure you I should 
not do it for everyone.” 

But jM. de Saintonge’s chagrin and rage 
at finding himself thus rebuffed, in a 
quarter where his haughty temper had led 
him to expect an easy compliance, would 
not allow him to stoop to my offer. He 
flung away with expressions of the utmost 
resentment, and even in the hearing of my 
servants uttered so many foolish and violent 
thing against me that had my discretion 
been no greater than his I must have 
taken notice of them. As, however, I had 
other and more important affairs upon my 
hands, and it has never been my practice 
to humour such hot-heads by placing my¬ 
self on a level with them, I was content 
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to leave his punishment to St. JMesmin, 
assured that in him ]\I. Saintonge would 
find an opponent more courageous and not 
less stubborn than himself. 

The event bore me out, for within a 
week M. de St. Mesmin’s pretensions to 
the hand of Mademoiselle de Saintonge 
shared with the Biron affair the attention 
of all Paris. The young lady, whose 
reputation and the care which had been 
spent on her breeding, no less than her 
gifts of person and character, deserved a 
better fate, attained in a moment a 
notoriety far from enviable; rumour’s 
hundred tongues alleging, and probably 
with truth—for what father can vie with 
a gallant in a maiden’s eyes ?—that her 
inclinations were on the side of the pre¬ 
tender. At any rate, St. Mesmin had 
credit for them; there was talk of stolen 
meetings and a bribed waiting-woman; 
and though such tales were probably as 
false as those who gave them currency 
were fair, they obtained credence with the 
thoughtless, and being repeated from one to 
another, in time reached her father’s ears, 
and contributed with St. IMesmin’s persecu¬ 
tion to render him almost beside himself. 

Doubtless with a man of less dogged 
character, or one more amenable to reason, 
the Marquis would have known how to 
deal ; but the success which had hitherto 
rewarded St. Mesmin’s course of action 
had confirmed the young man in his 
belief that everything was to be won by 
courage; so that the more the jMarquis 
blustered and threatened the more per¬ 
sistent the suitor showed himself. Where- 
ever IMademoiselle’s presence was to be 
expected, St. Mesmin appeared, dressed 
in the extreme of the fashion and wearing 
either a favour made of her colours or a 
glove which he asserted that she had given 
him. Throwing himself in her road on 
every occasion, he expressed his passion 
by the most extravagant looks and gestures; 
and protected from the shafts of ridicule 
alike by his self-esteem and his prowess, 
did a hundred things that rendered her 
conspicuous and must have covered 
another than himself with inextinguish¬ 
able laughter. 

In these circumstances M. de Saintonge 
began to find that the darts which glanced 
off his opponent’s armour were making 
him their butt; and that he, who had 
valued himself all his life on a stately 
dignity and a pride almost Spanish, was 
rapidly becoming the laughing-stock of 
the Court. His rage may be better 
imagined than described, and doubtless 
his daughter did not go unscathed. But 


the ordinary contemptuous refusal which 
would have sent another suitor about his 
business was of no avail here : he had 
no son, while St. iVIesmin’s recklessness 
rendered the boldest unwilling to engage 
him. Saintonge found himself, therefore, 
at his wits’ end, and in this emergency 
bethought him again of a lettre de cachet. 
But the King proved as obdurate as his 
Minister — partly in accordance with a 
promise he had made me about a year 
before that he would not commonly grant 
what I had denied, and partly because 
Biron’s affair had now reached a stage in 
which Saintonge’s aid was no longer of 
importance. 

Thus repulsed, the iMarquis made up 
his mind to carry his daughter into the 
country; but St. Mesmin meeting this 
with the confident assertion that he would 
abduct her within a week, wherever she 
was confined, Saintonge, desperate as a 
baited bull, and trembling with rage—for 
the threat was uttered at Zamet’s, and 
was repeated everywhere—avowed equally 
publicly that since the King would give 
him no satisfaction, he would take the law 
into his own hands, and serve this impudent 
braggart as Guise served St. Megrin. As 
M. le Marquis maintained a considerable 
household—including some who would not 
stick at a trifle — it was thought likely 
enough that he would carry out his threat, 
especially as the provocation seemed to 
many to justify it. St. Mesmin was warned 
therefore ; but his reckless character was 
so well known that odds were freely given 
that he would be caught tripping some 
night—and for the last time. 

At this juncture, however, an unexpected 
ally, and one whose appearance increased 
Saintonge’s rage to an intolerable extent, 
took up St. Mesmin’s quarrel. This was 
young St. Germain, who, quitting his 
chamber, was to be seen everywhere on 
his antagonist’s arm. The old feud be¬ 
tween the St. Germains and Saintonges 
aggravated the new ; and more than one 
brawl took place in the streets between 
the two parties. St. Germain never moved 
without four armed servants; he placed 
others at his friend’s disposal; and wher¬ 
ever he went he loudly proclaimed what 
he would do if a hair of St. Mesmin’s head 
were injured. 

This seemed to place an effectual check 
on M. de Saintonge’s purpose; and my 
surprise was great when, about a week 
later, the younger St. Germain burst in 
upon me one morning, with his face 
inflamed with anger and his dress in 
disorder;- and proclaimed, before I could 
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rise or speak, that St. Mesmin had been 
murdered. 

“ How ? ” I said, somewhat startled. 

And when ? ” 

“ By M. de Saintonge ! Last night! ” 
he answered furiously. “ But I will have 
justice ; I will have justice, M. de Rosny, 
or the King-” 

I checked him as sternly as my surprise 
would let me; and when I had a little 
abashed him—which was not easy, for 
his temper vied in stubbornness with 
St. Mesmin’s—I learned the particulars. 
About ten o’clock on the previous night 
St. Mesmin had received a note, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his servants, 
had gone out alone. He had not returned 
nor been seen since, and his friends feared 
the worst. 

“But on what grounds.^” I said, 
astonished to find that that was all. 

“ What! ” St. Germain cried, flaring up 
again. “ Do you ask on what grounds ? 
When M. de Saintonge has told a hundred 
what he would do to him ! What he would 
do—do, I say ? What he has done ! ” 

“ Pooh ! ” I said. “ It is some assigna¬ 
tion, and the rogue is late in returning.” 

“ An assignation, yes,” St. Germain 
retorted ; “ but one from which he will 
not return.” 

“ Well, if he does not, go to the 
Chevalier du Guet,” I answered, waving 
him off. “ Go! do you hear ? I am 
busy,” I continued. “ Do you think that 
I am keeper of all the young sparks that 
bay the moon under the citizens’ windows ? 
Be off. Sir! ” 

He went reluctantly, muttering ven¬ 
geance ; and I, after rating Maignan 
soundly for admitting him, returned to my 
work, supposing that before night I should 
hear of St. Mesmin’s safety. But the 
matter took another turn, for while I was 
at dinner the captain of the watch came 
to speak to me. St. Mesmin’s cap had 
been found in a bye-street near the river, 
in a place where there were marks of a 
struggle; and his friends were furious. 
High words had already passed between 
the two factions, St. Germain openly 
accusing Saintonge of the murder ; plainly, 
unless something were done at once, a 
bloody fray was imminent. 

“ What do you think yourself, M. le 
i\Iarchand ? ” I said, when I had heard 
him out. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ What 
can I think, your PAcellency ? ” he said. 
“ What else was to be expected ? ” 

“You take it for granted that M. de 
Saintonge is guilty ? ” 


“ The young man is gone,” he answered 
pithily. 

In spite of this, I thought the conclusion 
hasty, and contented myself with bidding 
him see St. Germain and charge him to be 
quiet; promising that, if necessar}% the 
matter should be investigated and justice 
done. I still had good hopes that St. 
IMesmin’s return would clear up the affair, 
and the whole turn out to be a freak on 
his part; but within a few hours tidings 
that Saintonge had taken steps to 
strengthen his house and was lying at 
home, refusing to show himself, placed a 
different and more serious aspect on the 
mystery. Before noon next day IM. de 
Clan, whose interference surprised me not 
a little, was with me to support his son’s 
petition; and at the King’s levee next day 
St. Germain accused his enemy to the 
King’s face, and caused an angry and 
indecent scene in the chamber. 

When a man is in trouble foes spring 
up, as the moisture rises through the stones 
before a thaw. I doubt if M. de Saintonge 
was not more completely surprised than 
any by the stir which ensued, and which 
was not confined to St. Germain’s friends, 
though they headed the accusers. All 
whom he had ever offended, and all who had 
ever offended him, clamoured for justice; 
while St. rvlesmin’s faults being forgotten, 
and only his merits remembered, there 
were few who did not bow to the general 
indignation, which the young and gallant, 
who saw that at any moment his fate might 
be theirs, did all in their power to foment. 
Finally, the arrival of St. jMesmin, the 
father, who came up almost broken¬ 
hearted, and would have flung himself at 
the King’s feet on the first opportunity, 
roused the storm to the wildest pitch ; so 
that, in the fear lest M. de Biron’s friends 
should attempt something under cover of 
it, I saw the King, and gave him my 
advice. This was to summon Saintonge, 
the St. Germains, and old St. Mesmin to 
his presence and effect a reconciliation ; 
or, failing that, to refer the matter to 
the Parliament. 

He agreed with me, and chose to receive 
them next day at the Arsenal. I com¬ 
municated his commands, and at the hour 
named we met, the King attended by 
Roquelaure and myself. But if I had 
flattered myself that the King’s presence 
would secure a degree of moderation and 
reasonableness, I was soon undeceived; for 
though M. de St. Mesmin had only his 
trembling head and his tears to urge. Clan 
and his son fell upon Saintonge with so 
much violence—to which he responded by 
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a fierce and resentful sullenness equally 
dangerous—that I feared that blows would 
be struck even before the King’s face. Lest 
this should happen and the worst traditions 
of the old days of disorder be renewed, I 


“Yes, Sire; and that M. de Saintonge 
predicted his disappearance,” St. Germain 
cried impulsively. “To the day and 
almost to the hour.” 

“ I gather, IM. de Saintonge,” the King 
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interposed, and managed at length to 
procure silence. 

“ For shame, gentlemen, for shame! ” 
the King said, gnawing his moustachios 
after a fashion he had when in doubt. “ I 
take Heaven to witness that I cannot say 
who is right! But this brawling does no 
good. The one fact we have is that St. 
Mesmin has disappeared.” 


said, turning to him mildly, “ that you did 
use some expressions of that kind.” 

“ Yes, Sire, and did nothing upon them,” 
he answered resentfully. But he trembled 
as he spoke. He was an older man than 
his antagonist, and the latter’s violence 
shook him. 

“ But does M. de Saintonge deny,” St. 
Germain broke out afresh before the King 
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could speak, “that my friend had made 
him a proposal for his daughter ? and that 
he rejected it ? ” 

“ I deny nothing ! ” Saintonge cried, 
fierce and trembling as a baited animal. 
“For that matter, I would to Heaven he 
had had her ! ” he continued bitterly. 

“ Ay, so you say now,” the irrepressible 
vSt. Germain retorted, “ when you know 
that he is dead ! ” 

“I do not know that he is dead,” 
Saintonge answered. “ And, tor that 
matter, if he were alive and here now he 
should have her. I am tired ; I have 
suffered enough.” 

“What! i)o you tell the King,” the 
young fellow replied incredulously, “ that 
if St. iMesmin were here you would give 
him your daughter ? ” 

“ I do—I do 1 ” the other exclaimed 
passionately. “ To be rid of him, and you, 
and all your crew 1 ” 

“Tut, tut!” the King said. “What¬ 
ever betides, I will answer for it, you shall 
have protection and justice, i\I. de Sain¬ 
tonge. And do you, young sir, be silent. 
Be silent, do you hear! We have had too 
much noise introduced into this already.” 

He proceeded then to ask certain details, 
and particularly the hour at which St. 
Mesmin had been last seen. Notwith¬ 
standing that these facts were in the 
main matters of common agreement, some 
wrangling took place over them ; which 
was only brought to an end at last in a 
manner sufficiently startling. The King 
with his usual thoughtfulness had bidden 
St. Mesmin be seated. On a sudden the 
old man rose ; I heard him utter a cry of 
amazement, and following the direction of 
his eyes 1 looked towards the door. There 
stood his son! 

At an appearance so unexpected a 
dozen exclamations filled the air ; but to 
describe the scene which ensued or the 
various emotions that were evinced by this 
or that person, as surprise or interest or 
affection moved them, were a task on 
which I am not inclined to enter. Suffice 


it that the foremost and the loudest in 
these expressions of admiration was 
young St. Germain ; and that the King, 
after glancing from face to face in puzzled 
lierplexity, began to make a shrewd guess 
at the truth.' 

“This is a very timely return, INI. de 
St. IMesmin,” he said dril}'. 

“Yes, Sire,” the young impertinent 
answered, not a whit abashed. 

“ Very timely indeed.” 

“Yes, Sire. And the more as St. 
Germain tells me that M. de Saintonge in 
his clemency has reconsidered my claims, 
and has undertaken to use that influence 
with Mademoiselle which-” 

But on that word i\I. de Saintonge, com¬ 
prehending the ?'i/se by which he had been 
overcome, cut him short; crying out in a 
rage that he would see him in perdition 
first. However, we all immediately took 
the Marquis in hand, and made it our 
business to reconcile him to the notion ; 
the King even making a special appeal 
to him, and promising that St. Mesmin 
should never want his good offices. Under 
this pressure, and confronted l.)y his 
solemn undertaking, Saintonge at last and 
with reluctance gave way. At the King’s 
instance, he formally gave his consent 
to a match which effectually secured 
St. IMesmin’s fortunes, and was as much 
above anything the young fellow could 
reasonably expect as his audacity and 
coolness exceeded the common conceit 
of courtiers. 

IMany must still remember St. Mesmin ; 
though an attack of the smallpox, which 
disfigured him beyond the ordinary, led 
him to leave Paris soon after his marriage. 
He was concerned, I believe, in the late 
ill-advised rising in the Vivarais ; and at 
that time his wife still lived. But for 
some years past I have not heard his 
name, and only now recall it as that of one 
whose adventures, thrust on my attention, 
formed an amusing interlude in the more 
serious cares which now demand our 
notice. 




YE FAIRE LADYE 





















TT THILE the New Year’s observ- 
W ances were toward, the Romans 
left off going to law with one 
another. Afterwards, no doubt, they 

returned to the courts with the gusto of 
abstinence ; but litigation was tabooed 
at the New Year, and it was a breach of 
good form for one citizen to call another 
“ out of his name ” with that astonishing 
licence which was customary at other and 
less convivial seasons. It was a worthy 
feature of the Roman festival, and it is a 
pity it was not remembered by the poet 
and pastrycook whose “remarkable law¬ 
suits,” arising out of the celebration 
of New Year’s Day, are chronicled in the 
pages of Hone. The pastrycook com¬ 
missioned the poet to write him some 
mottoes for his New Year’s Day bon-bons. 
To this sad exercise, or kindred ones, the 
muse has had to stoop in every age, par 
inurzar (to eat), as the Cid said, when he 
bamboozled the Jews into lending him 
money on two trunks feloniously filled 
with sand ; and the poet agreed to pro¬ 
duce a fair five hundred couplets for six 
livres. The couplets were duly turned 
out, but the pastrycook was not “ on 
time ” with the livres. The couplets were 
presented in MS., whereas the pastrycook 
insisted they should have been printed in 
slips, “ ready for enclosure within his bon¬ 
bons.” But the poet found no mention of 


print in his bond, so “the parties joined 
issue,” and the jury plumped for the poet. 
Yet a second time was the pastrycook 
worsted, for he went to law with the poet 
again on the ground that he had “ sold a 
copy of the same mottoes to another con¬ 
fectioner.” The poet maintained that 
“not a word had passed indicating a 
transfer of exclusive right” (he must have 
purveyed mottoes to pastrycooks before), 
the court upheld him, and his right was 
established to resell his mottoes “to all 
the confectioners in the universe.” Trans¬ 
lations of them may have been picked out 
of crackers and read over Bayswater 
dinner-tables this week past. 

We started in Rome, and it is not easy 
to get away from Rome and the Romans 
in the most desultory discussion of New 
Year’s Day. For that matter we may go 
as far afield as we please, and we shall 
find some special ceremony to mark the 
day or season. Let the year be opened 
on this day or on that—we have no common 
calendar for the world—the first day has 
been reckoned of peculiar interest amongst 
Romans, Jews, Egyptians, Chinese, and 
Mohammedans. We may stand to Rome, 
ho ."/ever, and leave the rest of the world 
aside, for it would seem that in pagan 
institutions we must ground many of 
those New* Year’s rites which, travelling 
to us through an infinite succession of 
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years, have got sadly maimed and dis- 
iigured in their progress. Hence the 
pother in the early Church about all sorts 
of New Year’s customs. The mildest and 
kindliest observances of the day were 
denounced as idolatrous. Christian man 
was a “ meer heathen” who ventured to 
wish for his neighbour a happy New 
Year,” or to send him a baked pie for 
dinner. This opprobrious notion lived 
long. Here is an expression of it, once 
wel I k n o wn, fro m The Popish Kingdom: — 

“ The next to this is New Yeare’s Day, whereon 
to every frende 

They costly presents in do bring, and Newe 
Yeare’s gifts do sende. 

These gifts the husbande gives his wife, and 
father eke the childe, 

And maister on his men bestowes the like, 
with favour milde ; 

And good beginning of the yeare they wishe 
and wishe againe. 

According to the aunciente guise of heathen 
people vaine.” 


That was published as late as 1750. 
Centuries earlier the Church had talked 
most severely on the subject; to no great 
purpose it must be confessed. In the 
matter of feasts, as in most other matters, 
human nature is much the same, every¬ 
where and at all times ; and, as a New 
Year’s essayist in an old number of the 
A 7 itiqiiary observes, ‘‘What was done on 
the banks of the Tiber was done in the 


north-east corner of Scotland.” But the 
attitude of the early Church is not quite 
unreasonable from the early Church’s 
point of view. The Christian observances 
of the first day of the year were de¬ 
nounced, not because they were essen¬ 
tially parlous, but because they were 
loans from, or adaptations of pagan 
superstitions which the Church held in 
abhorrence. New Year’s gifts, for ex¬ 
ample, were under the ban, from the 
consideration of the Fathers that they 
were originally offered as omens of suc¬ 
cess for the ensuing yeai'o A like super¬ 
stitious notion was regarded as lurking 
in the “ benevolent compliment,” “ A 
happy New Year to you!” This mood 
would carry the Church far ; domestic 
junketings were easily viewed as “ grand 
disorderly festivals ” ; a card-party with 
spiced ale became an obvious reflex of 
“ those heathenish enterludes,” and “lewd 
idolatrous practices” ; and good Christians 
were bidden, under pain of excommunica¬ 
tion, to keep New Year’s Day as 
“ a solemn publike faste.” Later 
on this merges in the general 
tyranny of Puritanism, when 

“ These teach that Dancing is a 
Jezebel, 

And Barlv-Break the ready way to 
Hell; 

The Morice Idols, Whitsun Ales can 
be 

But prophane reliques of a Jubilee.” 

Our New Year’s gifts are of 
pagan Rome in their origin. The 
New Year was always a festival 
of gifts. “The Roman citizens,” 
says the Rev. Walter Gregor in 
the Aiitiquary^ “gave Strencs to 
each other and to their rulers. At 
first these gifts were simple, and 
such as the poorest could give, 
mere expressions of goodwill and 
of good wishes for prosperity 
during the coming year. With 
the increase of wealth and power, 
and the loss of the austere mode 
of life, they became a tax on those 
who, from their rank, or office, 
or wealth, were required to give.” 
Emperors took toll of their subjects 
unblushingly on this day. Caligula 
rolled in the gold pieces, and rolled 
himself atop of them. Claudius, it is 
said, abolished the custom, so far as the 
emperors were concerned. The word 
passed into the language of the Italians, 
and Dante makes mention of stren7ie in a 
canto of the Purgatorio. 
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This g-oodly tax for the benefit of inon- 
archs makes its appearance in English 
history in the reign of Henry VI., and 


above accepting from faithful hands sugar 
loaves, fat geese, turkey hens, sweetmeats, 
‘‘and other articles.” Royal Elizabeth 
might have kept herself in gowns and 
trinkets out of the New Year’s offerings 
of her subjects. The gal¬ 
lant figure of Leicester 
is still to be descried on 
his way to 
lay before 
her Majesty 


THE PASTRYCOOK 

WENT TO LAW Wmi THE POET. 


various manuscript rolls of the public 
revenue show how large an item were the 
gifts of the nobles and high officers to the 
sovereign between Christmas Day and the 
New Year. Presents of gold and jewels 
were the commonest, but royalty was not 


“ one armlet or shakell of gold, all 
over fairly garnished with rubyes and 
dyamondes. . . .in a case of purple vellate 
all over embranderid with Venice golde ” 
Her Majesty’s silk-w’oman, Mrs. Monta¬ 
gue, presented her with a pair of black 
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“ THESE GIETS THE HUSBAND GJVES HIS WIFE. ’ 


silk stockings of her own knitting, “ and 
thenceforth she never wore cloth hose 
any more.” Was it in the new black silk 
stockings of Mrs. Montague that Eliza¬ 
beth made display of her royal calves to 
the foreign Ambassador, or was it the 
Queen of Sheba, and not Elizabeth, who 
showed her legs, innocent of any sort of 
136. January, 1895. 


hose, to some favoured visitor from 
abroad? I believe Victor Hugo has said 
that she showed them to King Solomon. 
Perhaps it was the gracious custom when 
a Queen went to call upon a King. 

The making of New Year’s gifts to the 
sovereign was a waning custom in 
James I.’s time, no rolls of such offerings 

c 
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are amongst the records of Charles I.’s 
reign, the custom appears to have ceased 
entirely during the Commonwealth, and 
was never afterwards revived. The 
costliest New Year’s present of which 
notice has been preserved was that of 
Louis XIV. to Madame de Montespan, 
“two covered goblets and a salver of em¬ 
bossed gold, richly ornamented with 


ing the old year out and ringing the new 
year in.” The institutions ot “ glove- 
money ” and “pin-money” are both 
traceable to the custom of present-giving 
on the first day of the year. Gloves, when 
they were rarer and more expensive ar¬ 
ticles than they are nowadays, were 
favourite New Year’s offerings ; “ and 

occasionally a sum of money was given 



ROYALTY . . . 

ACCEPTING FROM FAITHFUL HANDS FAT GEESE . . 
AND OTHER ARTICLES. 


diamonds and emeralds,” and valued at 
ten thousand crowns. Presents were 
exchanged occasionally between friendly 
monarchs, something simple, as a purse 
of gold, or a little game for the larder. 

With the example of royalty before 
their eyes, the “common people” made 
light of the protests or prohibitions of 
the Church. Every one was ready with 
his little gift when “the bells were ring- 


instead, which was called ‘ glove-money.’” 
A writer in Chambers reminds us how Sir 
Thomas More received from a lady in 
whose favour he had decided a cause, a 
pair of gloves stuffed with forty gold 
angels. The clean-handed Sir Thomas 
returned the gold with the following 
characteristic note :—“ Mistress, since it 
were against good manners to refuse your 
New Year’s gift, I am content to take 
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your gloves, but as for the linmg, I utterly 
refuse it.” 

Pins, when they began to come to us 
early in the sixteenth century, were con¬ 
sidered a very proper New Year’s gift for 
ladies, and money given to a lady for the 
purchase of them was called “ pin- 
money ”—‘‘ an expression which has been 
extended to a sum of money secured by a 
husband on his marriage for the private 
expenses of his wife.” There was no 
Married Woman’s Property Act then. 
Presents amongst the middle and poorer 
classes might begin at an orange stuck 
with cloves, and mount in value propor¬ 
tionately to the goodwill of the giver, 
or the depth of his purse. Masters and 
mistresses bestowed some token on their 
servants, and there was generally an in¬ 
terchange of offerings between landlord 
and tenant. Cowley, in A Lecture to the 
People^ says :— 

‘•Ye used in the former days to fall 
Prostrate to your landlord in his hall, 

When with low legs and in an humble guise. 

Ye offered up a capon sacrifice 

Unto his worship at a New Years Tide.” 

In rural districts it was usual for the 
whole household to dine together, an 
occasion of great potations, when the 
master brewed the punch with his own 
hand and passed it round the table. 
Countryfolk carried a wassail-bowl from 
house to house through the villages, sing¬ 
ing a petitionary carol. 

“ A jolly Wassel-Bowl, 

A Wassel of good ale. 

Well fare the butler’s soul 
That setteth this to sale ; 

Our jolly Wassel. 

“ Good Dame, here at your door 
Our Wassel we begin, 

We arc all maidens poor, 

We pray now let us in, 

With our Wassel,” &c. 

Scotland had a New Year’s mode of 
begging for the poor, called “ thigging,” 
which was carried out by the young men 
of a district, who started early in the 
morning to collect meal or money for the 
old or bedridden. Mr. Gregor gives a 
snatch of the song which they sang on 
their rounds : — 

“ It’s nae for oorsels if we come here 
B’soothan, b’soothan, 

It’s for ... . sae scant o' gear. 

An’ awa b’ mony a toon,” &c. 


The children went a-wassailing on their 
own account, with their 

“ Here we come a-wassailing. 

Among the trees so green. 

Here we come a wandering. 

So fair to be seen.” 

In no part of the kingdom were the 
New Year’s rites more honoured than in 
Scotland, where every eye wore 

“ . . . . sympoms of a sober jollity ” ; 

but “ not too sober, neither.” A variety 
of the custom of first-footing prevailed in 
Scotland until within the last forty or fifty 
years. Thus, towards midnight of New 
Year’s Eve, you brewed or prepared a 
kettle of sweetened ale, with a dash of 
spirits (a drop of very pretty tipple, as the 
gentleman said in Tess), then got your 
family together, and sallied out, with the 
kettle in the midst, and store of cakes, 
bread, and cheese. Your goal was the 
house of some neighbourly gossip, and if 
you were the first to enter after twelve 
o’clock, you were honoured as first-foot^ 
and a herald of good fortune. 

Amorous swains went first-footing in 
another fashion. It was the time for a 
lover to steal to the door of his sweet¬ 
heart’s dwelling in the hope that the 
damsel herself would open to him, when 
he claimed the forfeit of a kiss. “ First¬ 
foot ” appears as a venerable superstition 
in the northern districts of England, and 
in various places in Scotland. Mr. Gregor 
says: “In many a house in Banffshire, 
the last thing done was to cover up the 
peat fire with the ashes and to smooth it 
oven It was carefully and anxiously 
examined in the morning to see if there 
was in the ashes anythnig like the print 
of a foot, with the toes towards the door. 
It such a print was traced it was a fore¬ 
cast that one of the household was to 
leave, if not die. The first fire, too, was 
watched. If a peat or live coal rolled 
away from it, there w-as to be a break in 
the family circle.” 

Elsewhere, the first foot that one met 
on New Year’s morn was accounted of 
good or of evil omen. It was a fearful 
thing to meet “ a sanctimonious person,” 
or a cat. It was well to meet a person 
with a high-arched sole, but “ one having 
flat soles ” was to be diligently avoided. 
A bachelor was a good first foot, and the 
maiden might count on blessings who 
met her lover. There were other forms 
of divination, as from the appearance of 
the sky on New Year’s morn ; and of 
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WHEN THE MASTER BREWED THE PUNCH . . . AND PASSED IT ROUND THE TABLE. 
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DRAWING THE FIRST BUCKET FROM THE WELL 

year’s EVE. 

securing good luck, as by drawing the 
first bucket of water from the well (“ the 
reem o’ the wall ”) on the stroke of mid¬ 
night on New Year’s Eve. 

In these latitudes, the Wassail (Wass 
hael : Health to you !) looms large in all 


as Herrick 
sings, lorded 
it everywhere, 
from cottage to 
keep, from man¬ 
sion to mon¬ 
astery, where 
they called it 
Poculuvi Cari- 
tatis^ for the 
comfort of their 
consciences. It 
is the Gossip’s 
Bowl in the 
M id S 71 771 771 e 7- 
Night's Drea7n. 
AT MIDNIGHT ON NEW The COmpOSi- 

tion of the 
nectar no doubt 
depended chiefly upon the quality and 
contents of the cellar. They had a grateful 
recipe, we may conjecture, in the pantry 
of the abbot. “Warm, spiced, and 
sweetened ale with an infusion of spirits ” 
was a good middle-class brew. Warton 


printed mem¬ 
ories of New 
Year’s Tide. 
The prevalence 
of the beer- 
barrel in these 
isles, grievous 
to think on, 
assisted to give 
their names to 
many “ old an¬ 
cient ” festivals 
that have gone 
the way of 
nearly all the 
popular sports 
and customs of 
Great Britain, 
both rural and 
urban. Had we 
not, for ex¬ 
ample, Bride-ale 
(bridal), Leet- 
ale, Lamb-ale, 
and Whitsun- 
ale ? At New 
Year’s Tide, the 
steam of the 
wassail rose 
over all this 
land. The was¬ 
sail bowl 

Thads tost up 
after fox’-i-th’ 
hole,” 
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speaks of ‘‘ ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and 
roasted crabs or apples.” Six bottles of 
port, sherry, or madeira, with carclanums, 
cloves, nutmeg, and coriander, a pound 
and a half of fine sugar, and the yolks of 
twelve, and the whites of six eggs (‘‘set 
all on the fire in a clean, bright sauce¬ 
pan ”) went to the making of a wassail 
for kings and the lords of the earth. 
After this, one might sing Hey tuttie taitie 
till cock-crow. The wassail “ came to 
signify festivity of rather an intemperate 
kind,” it was drily observed ; “ which the 
same ” need be no way disputed. Gone 
is the “jolly wassail,” and gone the jolly 
wassailers, with their Hey tuttie taitie^ 
and health to the king, and the “ gude 
companie.” Perhaps the Loving Cup that 
still circulates at civic feasts is the sole 
survival of that hilarious habit; but the 
ceremony of the Loving Cup is a chaste 
and sober function. Nobody would break 
into Hey tuttie taitie over the Loving Cup. 
If he did, the toast-master would call for 
his carriage. 

The bells ring out the old year yet, and 


ring the new one in ; and who has 
moralised more finely upon that sugges¬ 
tive music than Lamb? “ Of all sounds,” 
he says, “most solemn and touching is 
the peal which rings out the old year. I 
never hear it without a gathering up of 
my mind to a concentration of all the 
images that have been diffused over the 
past twelvemonth ; all I have done or 
suffered, performed or neglected, in that 
regretted time. I begin to know its 
worth, as when a person dies. It takes 
a personal colour ; nor was it a poetical 
flight in a contemporary, when he ex¬ 
claimed : — 

“ I saw the skirts of the departing year.” 

How poor and tawdry, after that, is 
Southey’s 

“ Come, melancholy Moraliser, come ! 

Gather with me the dark and wintry wreath ; 

With me engarland now 

The Sepulchre of Time.” 

The wassail to Mr. Southey, please ! 



By H. D. LOWRY. 


I. 

S IXTY years ago the farmhouse yonder, 
among the sycamores on the slope 
of the coombe, was occupied by John Tre- 
whella. He was but a poor man, and 
one daughter, Nancy, was away in service; 
but Jennett, the elder sister, stopped at 
home, her mother being long dead. Now, 
Jennett was a pretty enough maid when 
Nancy did not happen to be by ; but 
Nancy would have been better than the 
best in any company. After some time, 
it came about that George Penhalleck, a 
young blacksmith living in the village, 
cast eyes on Jennett, and presently began 
to keep company with her. I’ve heard — 
though it must have been many years 
later—that she was a hard mistress to 
him, always tormenting him with orders 
and fancies out of all reason. However, 
’tis to be supposed he was very much in 
love, for as time went on he was almost 
the only one about the place who could 
stand her lofty airs. I was a child at the 
time, and I mind I was always afraid of 
her. 

Now, I should have said that Nancy 
was very delicate upon the chest. Per¬ 
haps it was that which gave her the chief 
part of her loveliness : cheeks like June 
roses, and a skin like elder bloom. It 
was because of this that she had gone 
away from home. You will not need 
telling how bleak a place this is ; and the 


farmhouse yonder stands full in the way 
of the east wind. So Nancy was servant 
to an old maiden lady, pretty well up in 
the world, and with so much money you 
might have wondered she had missed 
finding a husband. She lived at Trenear. 
I fancy the girl must have been almost 
like a daughter to the old lady, for when¬ 
ever she came back to spend a day or two 
at the farm, her dresses were the talk of 
the place (though never fine beyond 
modesty) and her manners something 
wonderful. 

The blacksmith was almost a new-comer 
to the place, and it so happened that 
during the whole time of his courting, 
Nancy was never at home. She did not 
come back until close upon six months 
after the match was made up. Then the 
old lady wrote to say that Nancy was 
seeming a little poorly and in need of a 
change, and that she would come by the 
coach the next afternoon to stay for a few 
weeks. 

Sure enough she came. It was just 
four o’clock when the coach came up the 
hill, and stopped to set down the passenger 
and her luggage where the path crosses 
the fields. And Nancy was looking 
prettier than ever. She was always glad 
to be at home again ; her eyes were 
bright as stars, and her cheeks prettily 
flushed. And she was no sooner in the 
house than she set about teasing her 
sister. 
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Jennett,” she said, “I the laughter died away at once. Naiic\- 

couldn believe it when I heard the news : and Penhalleck were silent and a bit 

I never could fancy a man having the .shamefaced. And Jennett stood and 

courage to ask you to keep company. looked at the two without speaking, 
What fashion man is he, at all ; and art something beyond mere anger in her face 
very hard upon him ? ” _ “Go oil,” she said at last; “ I should 

J6nn6tt was not one to take jesting" of be very loth to be in any person’s way.” 
this kind m the best of spirits ; but Nancy Before they had time to make any 
seemed to take no heed of the danger. answer, she had walked across the 

“ I can .see how ’twill be,” she said, a kitchen and mounted the stairs to her 
little later : “ Before many days are gone bedroom. 

I shall have the poor dear coming to me That—if it had not been already too late 

to ask for just a little kindness. There —should have warned them of what they 

never was a man afraid of me, somehow. were doing ; as it was, it can only have 

s he very much in love, Jennett?” served to show them how deeply in love 

You can t liv^'e to^ my age without with one another they were. But, of 
coming almost to believe that there s a course, there was no word said between 

Book ot Fate, in which our lives are all them at the time. Nancy ran up stairs 

\\ritten out beforehand. It so happened after her sister, and coaxed her into 
It was Nancy went to the door when coming down ; and to all appearances 
George Penhalleck, the blacksmith, came. things were quite smoothed over again. 
He was a big, dark-faced chap, with black Nancy even found courage to joke 
curly hair, and a rather serious look. about the matter before the night was 

And Nancy laughed all over her pretty out : being, perhaps, more anxious 

face and made him a wonderful curtsey. to deceive Penhalleck than her sister. 

^ Come in, brother-in-law ! ” she said. But things were gone too far to be stopped 

The girl was good as gold by all now. 
accounts, and none ever dreamed of saying A day or two later I went birds’-nesting 
that she had set herself to steal away her in the coombe that runs inland from 
sister’s sweetheart. But she was young Trelynt beach ; there’s a little oak-wood 
and very thoughtless, and did not know on the western slope, and one could 

the full power of her beauty : looking fancy the place had been a haunting- 

upon George Penhalleck as an^ engaged ground of lovers from the beginning of 
nian, and so,^ as you might say, in a place Time. Now, it so happened that I heard 
ot safety. Nevertheless, the poor young voices; and, being buta boy of ten and very 
man was tried as by fire that night, and full of mischief, I made my way through 
from that time forth. Perhaps it was the tangle of hazels in the direction of the 
even as Nancy had said in jest—that sound. And when I had seen who was 
Jennett asked too much from her lover, there I turned back, and went away 
being by nature hard. Nancy was her quietly as I had come. For the two I 
very opposite, and was always laughing had heard talking were George Penhalleck 
at ^ the 3 oung man s serious face, and and Nancy ; a.nd Nancy was cryingbitterl3', 
doing all she could to infect him with her her face hidden in her hands. “Don’t 
own high spirits. And soon she began to tell her,” she sobbed, “Don’t tell her! 
succeed. George came more frequently I will go away. It is all my fault.” 
than ever to the farmhouse, and if Nancy Somehow f felt as if I trespassed : as 

happened to be out of the way he would if the whole place belonged to them. So 

hardly try to conceal his disappointment, I made towards the edge of the wood, 
and vvould be a very different person to going softly at first, and then more boldly, 

what he was when she was there. And just on the edge of the open ground 

Once or twice there were words between I almost stumbled into the arms of a pale- 
the sisters ; but Jennett always had been faced woman who stood alone by the tall 
haid on Nancy, who^ was younger b}' trunk of an elm-tree. It was Jennett 
three 3’ears, and that did not seem to be Trewhella. 

anything out of the way. But one evening “ Little boy,” she said, “ is there any- 
it happened that she was in the dairy one in the wood ? ” 

when her sweetheart arrived. As she I was afraid of her and wanted to get 

came back, and stood at the door of the awa}^ and so I blurted out what I should 
kitchen, she heard her sister and Pen- have kept to myself. “Ay,” said I, 
lalleck talking and laughing inside. She “the blacksmith’s in there talkin’ to your 
waited a moment ; then she entered, and sister, and she’s cryin’ like rain.” 



NANCY WAS LOOKING PRETTIER THAN EVER. 
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Upon this I would have gone upon my 
way. But she stopped me with a gesture, 
and looked me up and down. “ Listen,” 
she said. “ Take off the garter from your 
right leg, and come in an hour’s time to 
the cow-shed in the eight-acre field. Will 
you do this ? ” 

I would have given the world to refuse, 
but there was that in her face which for¬ 
bade the exercise of my free-will. I 
promised and ran on, leaving her still 
solitary on the outskirts of the wood. 

And even when I had left her, the 
mastery of her look was upon me : so that 
at the time appointed I came to the cow¬ 
shed in the eight-acres. Tis afield lying 
some two or three hundred yards up the 
coombe beyond the farmhouse yonder. 
According to orders I had taken off my 
right garter and carried it in my hand ; 
and, to tell the truth, I recalled a host of 
awful stories as I went to meet Jennett: 
wondering, among other things, whether 
this my own garter would be used to bind 
my limbs in preparation for some dreadful 
death. 

The cowshed stood in a corner of the 
field, a few rough uprights supporting a 
roof of smaller poles thatched with gray 
furze-faggots. And here Jennett stood 
waiting for me, bare-headed, her face 
more pale than ever. I noticed as I 
advanced that she had a book in her 
hand ; then she beckoned to me with an 
impatient gesture and I ran on. She did 
not speak when I reached the shed, but 
laid the book (which I now saw to be a 
Bible) upon the ground, and took the 
g'arter from me. Then she bent dowm and 
turned over the leaves of the Bible until 
she had found the passage she required ; 
having found it she produced a big door- 
key, and closed the book upon it as if it 
had been a book-marker. The ring of 
the key projected beyond the top edge of 
the book. Next she took the garter I 
had given her and bound it about the 
Bible; repeating the process w’ith a 
second garter, taken from her own 
pocket. Then she raised the book by the 
ring of the key to prove that it was 
tightly bound. “That will do!” she 
muttered, and turned to me. “This is a 
Bible,” she said fiercely. “ Put your 
hand upon it and swear that you will 
never breathe a word of what you are to 
see ! ” 

I said the words which she dictated to 
me, my hand upon the Bible. Then she 
bade me hold forth my hand and do as I 
was told, repeating after her the words 


she should utter. I held out niy hand, 
and she hers. Then with the other hand 
she brought forward the Bible and hung 
it upon her forefinger and mine in such a 
position that the ring of the key pointed 
from her to me. She paused for a moment 
with set face. Then she spoke :— 

“ Will Nancy be able to steal away 
George Penhalleck from me ? Will they 
be married ? If so, let this Bible turn 
and fall. . . . Seif me as a seal vp 07 i ihine 
/iea?'ty as a seal upon thine arm: for love 
is stro 7 ig as death ; jealousy is cruel as the 
grave! ” 

These words, which she chanted in 
monotone, I had said after her, struggling 
with my fear. Now she seemed over¬ 
mastered by her passion, and for a space 
swallowed and gulped at a lump that rose 
in her throat. And I waited until she 
should begin again. 

* ‘ Love is st 7 ' 07 /g as death ; jealousy is 
cruel as the grave T' Once more the 
passion mastered her for a moment, and 
as the words died upon her lips the key 
moved upon our fingers, and the Bible 
twisted and fell to the ground. For a 
space the woman was dumb. Then she 
turned upon me furiously. 

“ Go ! ” she cried. “ Why do you stop 
gaping ? But still, it shall not be ! ” 


II. 

It would appear that the interview 
between George Penhalleck and Nancy had 
come about by accident, though it is very 
certain that, in any case, some such meet¬ 
ing must soon have come to pass, seeing 
how matters were between them. Pen¬ 
halleck had declared his love for her, and 
in the first moments which followed 
she had let him see all too clearly 
that her love for him was just as strong. 
Then, when he spoke of his intention to 
tell the whole story to Jennett and throw 
himself upon her mercy, Nancy had 
broken down and burst into tears ; partly, 
it may be, through remorse, but partly, 
also, through fear of the impending crisis. 
She had begged him to forget what had 
happened between them ; had declared 
that she would go back to Trenear, and 
never again return home until Jennett and 
he were safely married. But Penhalleck 
had insisted that the course he had pro¬ 
posed to take was the only one open to 
them, and at length the girl realised that 
it would be impossible to dissuade him 
from its adoption. 
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And so, as Jennett came from the 
practise of her divination, she met her 
old lover, who frankly told her it was im¬ 
possible he should marry her. 

“God knows I’m sorry,” he said. “ I 
shouldn’ be a man if I was not filled with 
sorrow. But ’tis no good. The love I 
had for ’ee is dead ; ’tis Nancy I was made 
for. Can ’ee forgive us, Jennett? A 
better man’ll make a better husband 
for ’ee than ever I could have 
done.” 

Jennett heard him to the end with an 


heroic composure. When he had finished 
his clumsy speech she broke out upon 
him passionately. 

“ Forgive ! ” she cried. “Is it a thing 
to forgive? Did I ask that you would 
come about me with your talk ot love? 
Did I ask that you would grovel at my 
feet as you did that day in the spring ? 
Body and soul of you is mine by your 
own free gift that I was slow to take, and 
though you marry your pretty doll, you 
will be a liar and she a thief; and you will 
both remember it! ” 
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She passed onward. Reaching the 
farm she found out her sister. 

“ Had Jacob a sister?” she cried, sur¬ 
veying the girl scornfully. “ To think you 
should be such a thief; with your soft 
voice and your pink cheeks ! May you 
be happy with him ! ” 

She passed on to her bedroom ; and 
through the night Nancy, miserable 
enough herself, heard her moving up and 
down without ceasing*. 

But in the morning there was no sign 
of the trouble she had gone through. 
Nancy was pale-faced, and most unhappy ; 
her big blue eyes had dark shadows 
underneath. But Jennett w*ent as usual 
about her household tasks. Only she 
spoke hardly a dozen words in the day, 
and her eyes were never permitted to 
rest upon her sister. Towards evening, 
Nancy stole out to have an interview with 
her sweetheart; and when she came back 
it was with an air which would have been 
natural only had her absence been criminal. 
And so things went for many miserable 
days. Jennett was still self-possessed 
and impassive ; only, the mere presence 
of her sister seemed to affect her with a 
sense of physical repulsion. George 
Penhalleck no longer came to the farm¬ 
house as he had been wont to do ; and 
Nancy, who suffered abjectly during the 
long days, went out at night to meet him 
as it were by stealth. Her father was in¬ 
clined to favour the present arrangement ; 
but the affair did not seem to him of great 
importance. He thought that matters 
would settle down in the course of a day 
or two, and it was the abiding presence 
of Jennett’s jealous passion that made 
the farm a very house of bondage to 
Nancy. 

And gradually her wretchedness in¬ 
creased. It was not only that she was 
mentally unhappy ; it was as though 
some hostile element in the air she 
breathed acted as poison to her. Her 
nights were sleepless or filled with hideous 
dreams ; she w^as languid and irritable all 
the day, and little things seemed great; 
so that, when she got away from the house 
of her subjection to meet her lover, she 
constantly spoke or acted to him with 
childlike petulance, wasting the only 
tolerable hours of the day. Then she 
would come home, and lie awake the long 
night through, crying like a child at her 
own folly. She knew that Jennett would 
not of her own free will touch, or see, or 
approach her ; and yet it seemed to her 
that she was being spied upon with a 


brooding and triumphant malice. She 
remembered that ironical “ May you be 
happy ! ” and knew that she could not 
pretend that she was otherwise than mis¬ 
erable. And yet she could have uttered 
a very pathetic protest against the un¬ 
kindness of the fates. She loved Pen¬ 
halleck very truly ; it seemed a great 
injustice that she should suffer because he 
returned that love. 

There was a strange fact told of the 
family which dwelt in the farmhouse. It 
was said that whenever death drew near 
to any one of them, the watchers by the 
bedside were always warned. Something 
would abide over the house, so that those 
who watched were bowed forward as 
if under the oppression of a material 
weight. An awful heavy silence would 
surround them ; they would sit in their 
places, unable to move or speak, until the 
soul of the sick person had got release. 
And in these days the story came back to 
Nancy ; it seemed to her that death was 
already in the house. She grew daily 
more and more miserable. Her cheeks 
became thinner and thinner, and the dark 
circles round her eyes deepened. There 
were times when it seemed to her that 
the air of the house was hot and sterile ; 
she would go out into the wide fields 
where the cool winds came fresh from the 
sea, and almost immediately, overtaken 
with deadly weakness, would creep back 
to the house. Her lover was not long in 
perceiving the change which had come 
over her ; indeed, no small number of her 
unreasonable outbreaks of ill-temper had 
followed upon his suggestions that she 
should seek the advice of some one skilled 
in medicine. 

But what he could not effect was pres¬ 
ently accomplished by a few words from 
the wife of a labourer on the farm. Nancy 
had gone forth one day, and chanced to 
pass the miserable mud cottage in which 
the woman lived. She heard a voice 
calling her name, and turning saw the 
woman standing in the doorway. 

‘‘ What is it? ” she said brokenly. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon. Miss Nancy,” 
said the woman, “ but you’re gone to look 
fine and poorly these last few weeks. 
They tell me you’ve got a sweetheart, but 
I can’t fancy ’tis true,to see that white face 
o’ yours.” 

Nancy sighed impatiently. Yes,” she 
said, “ I’m poorly enough. Is that all 
you have to tell me ? ” 

The woman paused and looked at her 
curiously. “ Why, no,” she said. “ Come 
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inside and take a chair, and I’ll tell ’ee 
what I got to say.” 

Nancy entered the cottage, and the 
woman continued. “ Do ’ee know Mary 
Cundy, that do live on the moor near to 
the Trenear road ? ” 

The girl shivered. “ A horrible old 
woman! ” she said. “ She has the evil 
eye.” 

The woman interrupted. “ All the more 
reason to speak soft of her,” she said. 
‘^Them that can make people ill without 
a disease can cure them that’s sick in the 
same way.” 

The girl started. ‘‘You mean-” 

“ I mean,” said the woman, bending 
nearer, and speaking with particular em¬ 
phasis, “ I mean that to my thinkin’ you’re 
v’^ery sick indeed, with a sickness no doctor 
can cure. And if there’s a cure to be had, 
Mary Cundy ’ll be bound to know it.” 

Nancy did not answer. After a mo¬ 
ment’s silence she rose and went upon her 
way. But the suggestion of this labourer’s 
wife remained with her and made its 
impression. 

That evening she went out to meet her 
lover again, and he was not a little sur¬ 
prised at the changed manner in which 
she replied to his reiterated expressions 
of anxiety. 

“ Iss,” she said. “ I haven’ been well 
this last few weeks ; I haven’ been able to 
sleep like I do belong to. But I shall be 
all right in a day or two, or I’ll go to any 
doctor you like to name ; and take what¬ 
ever stuff he gives me.” 

Then she turned the conversation into 
other channels, andto his amazement put on 
something of the light and careless gaiety 
which had fascinated him in his earliest 
intercourse with her. When at last they 
parted her gaiety altogether deserted her ; 
but the languoLir and depression of the 
last few weeks were gone. She had recog¬ 
nised, and strengthened herself to resist, the 
hostile influence which had so nearly 
overcome her. 


III. 

The night brought sleep, and worked 
in her a miracle of restoration. And 
through the day she moved about the 
house with a quiet courage altogether un¬ 
like her late listlessness ; so that Jennett 
watched her with an uneasy surprise. 
Towards night the elder sister disappeared 
for a space, and Nancy ran up stairs hur¬ 
riedly and donned a big cloak. She 


wrapped herself in it and set forth from 
the farmhouse, making across the fields 
in the direction of the Trenear road. It 
was a beautiful June evening ; the sun 
had set, but the clear sky was still softly 
luminous, and the young moon grew 
brighter every moment. Daisies swayed 
and danced in the long reddish grass ; the 
green corn rustled faintly ; a murmur of 
the sea came out of the distance if ever 
the wind was still for a moment. 

Nancy was going to interview the wo¬ 
man of the evil eye, who dwelt in a ruinous 
hovel where the high road skirts the great 
moorland. She was assured that no 
natural causes had sapped her strength in 
the weeks which were past ; she was now 
resolved to fight her hidden enemy with 
the only potent weapon, opposing influ¬ 
ence to influence. 

She had not gone far before a clump ot 
broken and distorted pine-trees, standing 
clear-etched against the sky, marked her 
destination ; for the moor slopes upward 
for the space of three or four hundred 
yards on the north of the road, and at its 
highest point stands the plantation. The 
cottage of the white witch lay beyond this, 
on its cold northern side. 

The darkness grew as she went on, and 
when she had stepped out upon the moor¬ 
land the pinewood was a black mass 
before her. Nevertheless, she advanced 
through the wood towards the cottage. 
And suddenly, as she reached its out¬ 
skirts, her heart stood still with sudden 
fright. For a man stepped out ot the 
darkness and laid a hand upon her arm. 
“ Hush ! ” he said “ Hush 1 ” 

For a moment terror kept her silent. 
Then she recognised him. “ George ! ” 
she said, in a hoarse whisper. 

Evidently he also had not recognised 
to whom he spoke. “You!” he said. 
“Jennett’s in there talking with Mary 
Cundy. I happened to be walking across 
the moor and saw her come this way. 
And I followed, for I knew then why you 
were so sick and ill. Go forth as quiet as 
you can, and put your ear to a chink of 
the wall.” 

Trembling with fear and excitement 
Nancy crept forward and listened Jennett 
was speaking—angrily. 

“ . . . . fooling me ! I thought at 
first that all was going well. She was 
weak, and pale, and wretched, and couldn’ 
try to pretend no other. But last night 
there was a change in her ; she had 
thrown off the tiredness that was dragging 
her down to the grave. And to-day the 
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change is greater : she is pale still, and 
her cheeks are thin ; but, for all that, her 
strength is come back to her. She began 
singing once, and until to-day she has 
forgotten all her songs since she wronged 
me. Tell me, Mary Cundy, art foolin’ 


one day than another? Aren’t there ups 
and downs in every illness ? I suppose 
she took the—medicine ? ” 

Jennett laughed hatefully. “ Never 
mother was more careful with a child like 
to die. I’ve seen her take it with my own 



me ? ’Tis a game that’ll hardly pay, if 
you’ll believe me.” 

Nancy listened, trembling, to the reply 
of the old woman. 

‘‘Fooling ’ee ? ” she said indignantly, 
“ and all because the girl’s in better spirits 


eyes. But to-day I have almost tired of 
these slow measures. She poisons the 
air for me, and spoils the sunshine. Can 
you not make haste ? ” 

“Haste would spoil the sunshine, in 
very truth, and maybe stop the need of 
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air for both of us,” replied the crone. 
‘‘ Can you not have patience, when you 
know that she will die ? What does it 
matter that she has some few days yet to 
live ^ You will see the grass green on 
her grave.” 

Penhalleck had crept forward and put 
his arm about Nancy. 

“She shall hang first!” he muttered. 
“ She shall hang 1 ” He drew his sweet¬ 
heart closer to him, as Jennett spoke 
again. 

“Ay,” she said. “We must wait, I 
suppose. But oh ! the days are hateful 
to me while she lives. Give me the 
powder.” 

George Penhalleck moved softly along 
the wall of the house until he stood out¬ 
side the window. There was a light 
within, and this revealed to him the face 
of his old sweetheart as she waited for 
the poison. He saw her hide it in her 
breast and hand some money to the 
witch. Then he crept back to Nancy’s 
side. 

“Go forth and knock at the door,” he 
said. “ I shall be close to you.” 

The girl shrunk from him, fearing to 
face the woman who had striven to 
murder her. But he persisted. She 
yielded and stepped forward, raising her 
hand to knock. But at that instant the 
door was opened, and the sisters were 
face to face. Jennett started backwards, 
and her hand rose swiftly towards her 
breast. But in a moment she had re¬ 
covered her self-command. 

“ What 1 ” she cried, scornfully, “ fallen 
so low already that you must go seeking 
charms to keep what you stole in so short 
a time ? Lord, I could find it in my heart 


to pity you ! Mother, here’s another 
come to get advice, and remember the 
thief’s helper should get handsome pay¬ 
ment ! ” 

Nancy stood silent ; the old woman 
watched the scene from a corner of the 
room. But at the end of Jennett’s out¬ 
break Penhalleck stepped forward out of 
his concealment. And before he had time 
to speak a word Jennett had perceived the 
meaning of the scene. 

“So,” she said, “you have spied 
upon me ! Well, you have heard pretty 
tidings 1 ” 

Penhalleck trembled. “You shall 
hang!” he said. “You shall hang, it 
my own hands put the rope about your 
neck.” 

And Jennett laughed. She stepped 
quickly to the table, on which there stood 
a cup of water. Before she could be 
stopped she had emptied a white powder 
into it out of a packet which she took from 
• her breast. She drained the cup. Then 
she turned and faced her old lover again. 

“Man,” she said, “you would think 
justice done if I were hanged in the sight 
of all the world. And I did long to kill 
your pretty doll ; I hated the world while 
she was in it. But remember, George 
Penhalleck, that when you had found all 
out I could still scorn you, and your scorn 
of me.' I go a long journey to-night, but 
this I know—that the place 1 go to holds 
none but is your better.” 

She paused. “ Good-bye, old woman,” 
she said. Then she stepped past the 
lovers into the darkness which brooded 
over the moorland : going forth to die 
like some wild animal under the cloak ot 
the vast night. 


THE RED PATROL. 

By gilbert PARKER. 


S T. AUGUSTINE’S, Canterbury, had 
given him its licentiate’s hood, the 
Bishop of Rupert’s Land had ordained 
him, and the North had swallowed him. 
He had gone forth with his surplice, 
stole, hood, a sermon-case, the prayer- 
book and that Other. Indian camps, 
trappers’ huts, and Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany’s posts had given him hospitality 
and had heard him with patience and con¬ 
sideration. At hrst he wore the surplice, 
stole and hood, took the eastward posi¬ 
tion, and intoned the service, and no man 
said him nay, but looked curiously and 
was sorrowful—he was so youthful, clear 
of eye, and bent on doing heroic things. 
But little by little there came a change. 
The hood was left behind at Fort O’Glory, 
where it provoked the derision of the 
Methodist missionary who followed him, 
the sermon-case stayed at Fort O’Battle, 
and at last the surplice itself at the 
H.B.C. post at Yellow Quill. He was 
too excited and in earnest at first to see 
the effect of his ministrations, but there 
came slowly over him the knowledge that 
he was talking into space. He felt 
something returning on him out of the air 
into which he talked, and buffeting him. 
It was the Spirit of the North, in which 
lives the awful natural, the large heart of 
things, the soul of the past. He awoke 
to his inadequacy, to the fact that all 
these men to whom he talked,' listened, 
and only listened, and treated him with 
a gentleness which was almost pity— 
as one might a woman. He had talked 
doctrine, the Church, the sacraments ; 
and at Fort O’Battle he aw^oke to the 
futility of his work. What was to blame : 
the Church—religion—himself? 

It was at Fort O’Battle he met Pretty 
Pierre, and there that he heard a voice 
say over his shoulder as he walked out 
into the icy evening, ^'‘The voice of 07ie 
crymg m the wilder/iess . . . and he had 
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sackcloth about his loinSy and his food was 
locusts and wild honey,^' 

He turned to see Pierre, who in the 
large room of the post had sat and 
w’atched him as he prayed and preached. 
He remembered the keen curious eye, the 
musing look, the habitual disdain at the 
lips. It had all touched him, confused 
him. And now he had a kind of anger. 

‘‘ You know it so well, why don’t you 
preach yourself?” he said feverishly. 

“ I have been preaching all my life,” 
Pierre answered drily. 

“The devil’s game: cards and law’- 
breaking, and you sneer at men w^ho 
try to bring lost sheep into the fold.” 

“ The fold of the Church—yes, I under¬ 
stand all that,” Pierre answered. “ I 
have heard you and the priests of my 
father’s Church say that. Which is right ? 
But as for me, I am amissionary. I have 
preached. Cards, law-breaking—these 
are what I have done. But these are not 
what I have preached.” 

“What have you preached?” asked 
the other, walking on into the fast¬ 
gathering night, beyond the post and the 
Indian lodges into the wastes where frost 
and silence lived. 

Pierre waved his hand towards space. 
“ This,” he said. 

“ What’s this 2 ” asked the other, 
fretfully. 

“ The thing you feel round you here.” 

“ 1 feel the cold,” was the petulant 
reply. 

“ I feel the Immense, the Far Off, ’ 
said Pierre, slowdy. 

The other did not understand as yet. 
“ You’ve learnt big words,” he said. 

“No, big things,” rejoined Pierre, 
sharply—“ a few^” 

“Let me hear you preach them,” half 
snarled Sherburne. 

“You wall not like to hear them—no.” 

“ I’m not likely to think about them 
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one way or another,” was the contemptu¬ 
ous reply. 

Pierre’s eyes half closed. The young, 
impetuous, half-baked college man, to set 
his little knowledge against his own 
studious vagabondage ! At that instant 
he determined to play a game and win ; 
to turn this man into a vagabond also, to 
see John the Baptist become a Bedouin. 
He saw the doubt, the uncertainty, the 
shattered vanity in the youth’s mind, the 
missionary’s half-retreat from his cause. 
A crisis was at hand. The youth was 
fretful with his great theme, instead of 
being severe upon himself. For days and 
days Pierre’s presence had acted on him 
silently, but forcibly. He had listened to 
the vagabond’s philosophy, and knew that 
it was of a deeper—so much deeper— 
knowledge of life than he himself pos¬ 
sessed, and he knew also that it was 
terribly true—he was not wise enough to 
see it was only true in part. The in¬ 
fluence had been insidious, delicate, 
cunning, and he himself was only “ a voice 
crying in the wilderness,” without the 
simple creed of that voice. He knew that 
the Methodist missionary was believed in 
more, and less liked than himself. 

Pierre would work now with all the 
latent devilishness of his nature to unseat 
the man from his saddle. 

‘‘ You have missed the great thing, 
alors^ though you have been up here two 
years,” he said. “You do not feel, you 
do not know. What good have you 
done? Who has got on his knees and 
changed his life because of you ? Who 
has told his beads or longed for the mass 
because of you ? Tell me, who has ever 
said, ‘ You have showed me how to live ’ ? 
Even the women, though they cry some¬ 
times when you sing-song the prayers, 
go on just the same when the little ‘ Bless 
you ’ is over. Why ? Most of them 
know a better thing than you tell them. 
Here is the truth ; you are little—eh, so 
very little. You never lied—direct; you 
never stole the waters that are sweet ; 
you never knew the big dreams that came 
with wine in the dead of night; you never 
swore at your own soul, and heard it 
laugh back at you ; you never put your 
face in the breast of a woman—no, do 
not look so wild at me !—you never had— 
a child ; you never saw the world and 
yourself through the doors of life. You 
never have said, ‘ I am tired, I am sick of 
all, I have seen it all.’ You have never 
felt what comes after—understanding. 
Chut^ your talk is for children—and mis¬ 


sionaries. You are a prophet without a 
call, you are a leader without a man to 
lead, you are less than a child up here. 
For here the children feel a peace in their 
blood when the stars come out, and a joy 
in their brains when the dawn comes up 
and reaches a yellow hand to the Pole, 
and the west wind shouts at them. Holy 
Mother, we in the far north, we feel things, 
for all the great souls of the dead are up 
there at the Pole in the Pleasant Land, 
and we have seen the Scarlet Hunter 
and the Kimash Hills. You have seen 
nothing. You have only heard, and be¬ 
cause, like a child, you have never sinned, 
you come and preach to us ! ” 

The night was folding down fast, all 
the stars were shooting out into their 
places, and in the North the white lights 
of the Aurora were flying to and fro. 
Pierre had spoken with a slow force and 
precision, yet, as he went on, his eyes 
almost became fixed on those shifting 
lights, and a deep look came into them, 
as he was moved by his own eloquence. 
Never in his life had he made so long a 
speech at once. He paused, and then 
said suddenly, “Come, let us run.” 

He broke into a long sliding trot, and 
Sherburne did the same. With their arms 
gathered to their sides, they ran for quite 
two miles without a word, until the heavy 
breathing of the minister brought Pierre 
up suddenly. 

“You do not run well,” he said ; “you 
do not run with the whole body. You 
know so little. Did you ever think how 
much such men as Jean Criveau know? 
The earth they read like a book, the sky 
like an animal’s ways, and a man’s face 
like—the Writing on the Wall.” 

“ Like the Writing on the Wall,” said 
Sherburne, musing, for under the other’s 
influence his petulance was gone. He 
knew that he was not a part of this life, 
that he was ignorant of it; of, indeed, 
all that was vital in it and in men and 
women. 

“ I think you began this too soon. 
You should have waited, then you might 
have done good. But here we are wiser 
than you. You have no message—no 
real message to give us ; down in your 
heart you are not even sure of yourself.” 

Sherburne sighed. “ I’m of no use,” 
he said. “ I’ll get out. I’m no good at 
all.” 

Pierre’s eyes glistened. He remem¬ 
bered how the day before, this youth had 
said hot words about his card-playing, 
had called him—in effect—a thief, had 
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rilKN PIRRRK WITH A LITTLE WEIRD LAUGH REACHED OUT AND TURNED OVER—THE ACE OF HEARTS. 


treated him as an inferior, as became one 
who was of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. 

“ It is the great thing to be free,” 
Pierre said, ‘‘that no man shall look for 
this or that of you. Just to do as far as 
you feel, as far as you are sure, that is 
the thing. In this you are not sure—no. 
Hein^ is it not ? ” 


Sherburne did not answer. Anger, 
distrust, wretchedness, the spirit of the 
alien, loneliness, were alive in him. The 
magnetism of this deep, penetrating man, 
possessed of a devil, was on him, and in 
spite of every reasonable instinct, he 
turned to him for companionship. 

“It’s been a failure,” he burst out. 
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“ and I’m sick of it—sick of it; but I can’t 
give it up.” 

Pierre said nothing. They had come 
to what seemed a vast semicircle of ice 
and snow, a huge amphitheatre in the 
plains. It was wonderful : a great round 
wall on which the Northern Lights played, 
into which the stars peered. It was open 
towards the North, and in one side was a 
fissure shaped like a Gothic arch. Pierre 
pointed to it, and they did not speak till 
they had passed through it, and stood 
inside. Like great seats the steppes of 
snow ranged round, and in the centre was 
a kind of plateau of ice, as it might seem 
a stage or an altar. To the North there was 
a great opening, the lost arc of the circle, 
through which the mystery of the Pole 
swept in and out, or brooded there where 
no man may question it. Pierre stood 
and looked. Time and again he had 
been here, and had asked the same ques¬ 
tion : Who had ever sat on those frozen 
benches, and looked down at the drama 
on that stage below ? Who played the 
parts? Was it a farce or a sacrifice? 
To him had been given the sorrow of 
imagination, and he wondered, and won¬ 
dered. Or did they come still—those 
Strange People, whoever they were—and 
watch ghostly gladiators at their deadly 
sport ? If they came, when was it ? 
Perhaps they were there now unseen. In 
spite of himself he shuddered. Who was 
the Keeper of the House ? 

Through his mind there ran—pregnant 
to him for the first time—a chanson of 
the Scarlet Hunter, the Red Patrol, the 
sentinel of the North, who guarded the 
sleepers in the Kimash Hills against the 
time they should awake and possess the 
land once more ; the friend of the lost, 
the lover of the vagabond, and all who 
had no home :— 

Strangers come to the outer walls— 

( Why do the Sleepers stir ?) 

Strangers enter the Judgment House— 

(Why do the Sleepers sigh ?) 

Slow they rise in their judgment seats, 
Sieve and measure the naked souls, 

Then with a blessing return to sleep— 
{Quiet the Judgnmit House.) 

Lone and sick are the vagrant souls— 

( Whe?t shall the world come home ?) 

He reflected the words, and a feeling of 
awe came over him, for he had been in the 
White Valley and had seen the Scarlet 
Hunter. But there came at once also a 
sinister desire—to play a game for this 
man’s life-work here.. Pie knew that the 


other was ready for any wild move ; there 
was upon him the sense of failure and 
disgust; he was acted on by the magic 
of the night, the terrible delight of the 
scene, and that might be turned to ad¬ 
vantage. 

Pierre said : Am I not right? There is 
something in the world greater than the 
creeds and the book of the mass. To be 
free, and to enjoy ; that is the thing. 
Never before have you felt what you feel 
here now. And I will show you more. 

I will teach you how to know, I will lead 
you through all the North and make you 
to understand the things of life. Then, 
when you have known, you can return if 
you will. But now—see ; I will tell you 
what I will do : here on this great plat¬ 
form we will play a game of cards. There 
is a man whose life I can ruin. If you 
win, I promise to leave him safe, and to 
go out of the Far North for ever, to go 
back to Quebec ”—he had a kind of gam¬ 
ing fever in his veins ;—“ if I win, you 
give up the Church, leaving behind the 
Prayer-book, the Bible, and all, coming 
with me to do what I shall tell you for the 
passing of twelve moons. It is a great 
stake—will you play it ? Come ”—he 
leaned forward looking into the other’s 
face—“ will you play it? They drew lots 
—those people in the Bible ; we will draw 
lots, and see, eh? and see?” 

“ I’ll do it,” said Sherburne, with a little 
gasp. “ I accept the stake.” 

Without a word they went upon that 
platform, shaped like an altar, and Pierre 
at once drew out a pack of cards, shuffling 
them with his mittened hands. Then he 
knelt down, and said, as he laid out the 
cards one by one till there were thirty, 
“Whoever gets the ace of hearts first 
wins— hein ? ” 

Sherburne nodded and knelt also. The 
cards lay backs upwards in three rows. 
For a moment neither stirred. The white 
metallic stars saw it, the small crescent 
moon beheld it, and the wide awe of 
night made it strange and dreadful. Once 
or twice Sherburne looked round as though 
he felt others present, and once Pierre 
looked out to the wide portals as though 
he saw some one entering. But there was 
nothing to the eye—nothing. Presently 
Pierre said, “Begin.” 

The other drew a card, then Pierre drew 
one, then the other, then Pierre again ; 
and so on. How slow the game was ! 
Neither hurried, but both kneeling, looked 
and looked at the cards long before draw¬ 
ing and turning it over. The stake was 
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weighty, and Pierre loved the game more Twenty, twenty-five cards were drawn, 

than he cared about the stake. Sherburne and then Pierre paused. 

cared nothing about the game, but all his “In a minute all will be settled,” he 
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soul seemed set Upon the hazard. There said. “Will you go on? or will you 
was not a sound out of the night, nothing pause ? ” 

stirring but the Spirit of the North. But Sherburne had got the madness of 
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THERE THEY FOUND A TRAPPER DYING. 


chance in his veins now, and he said, 
“ Quick, quick, go on ! ” 

Pierre drew ; but the great card held 
back. Sherburne drew, then Pierre 
again. There were three left. Sherburne’s 
face was as white as the snow around 
him. His mouth was open, and a little 
white cloud of frosted breath came out. 


His hand hungered for the card, drew 
back, then seized it. A moan broke from 
him. Then Pierre with a little weird 
laugh reached out and turned over—the 
ace of hearts ! 

They both stood up. Pierre put the 
cards in his pocket. “ You have lost,” 
he said. 
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Sherburne threw back his head with a 
reckless laugh. The laugh seemed to 
echo and echo through the amphitheatre, 
and then from the frozen seats, the hil¬ 
locks of ice and snow, there was a long- 
low sound as of sorrow, and a voice 
came after : 

‘ ‘ Sleep — sleep. Blessed be the just and the 
keepers of vows,'' 

Sherburne stood shaking as it he had 
seen a host of spirits. His eyes on the 
great seats of judgment, he said to Pierre : 
“ See, see, how they sit there, gray and 
cold and awful.” 

But Pierre shook his head. “ There is 
nothing,” he said, ‘‘nothing;” yet he 
knew that Sherburne was looking upon 
the Men of Judgment of the Kimash Hills, 
the Sleepers. And he looked round, half- 
fearfully, for if here were those great 
children of the ages where was the Keeper 
of the House, the Red Patrol ? 

Even as he thought, a figure in scarlet 
with a noble face and a high pride of 
bearing stood before them, not faraway, 
Sherburne clutched his arm, and Pierre 
muttered an are. 

Then the Red Patrol, the Scarlet 
Hunter, spoke: “Why have you sinned 
your sins and broken your vows within 
our House of Judgment? Know ye not 
that in the new springtime of the world 
ye shall be outcast, because ye have called 
the sleepers to judgment before their 
time ? But I am the hunter of the lost. 
Go you,” he said to Sherburne, pointing, 
“ where a sick man lies in a hut in the 
Shikam Valley. In his soul, find thine 
own again.” Then to Pierre : “ For 
thee, thou shalt know the desert and the 
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storm and the Lonely Hills—thou shalt 
neither seek nor find. Go, and return 
no more.” 

The two men, Sherburne falteringly, 
stepped down, and moved to the open 
plain. They turned at the great entrance, 
and looked back. Where they had stood 
there rested on his long bow the Red 
Patrol. He raised it, and a flaming 
arrow flew through the sky towards the 
South. They followed its course and 
when they looked back a little afterwards 
the great Judgment House was empty, 
and the whole North was silent as the 
Sleepers. 

At dawn they came to the hut in the 
Shikam Valley, and there they found a 
trapper dying. He had sinned greatly, 
and he could not die without some one to 
show him how, and to tell him what to 
say to the Angel of the Cross Roads ; and 
his Indian guide knew only the password 
to the Lodge of the Great Fires. 

But Sherburne, kneeling by him, felt 
his own new soul moved by a holy fire, 
and first praying for himself, he said to 
the sick man : “ For if we confess our sms^ 
He is faithful a?id just to forgive us our sinsy 
a?id to cleanse us from all unrighteoimiess," 

And praying for both, his heart grew 
strong, and he heard the sick man say ere 
he journeyed forth to the Cross Roads : 
“You have shown me the way. I have 
peace.” 

“Speak for me in the Presence,” said 
Sherburne softly. 

The dying man could not answer, but 
as he journeyed forth that moment, he 
held Sherburne’s hand. 



Born I was to be old, 
And for to die here ; 
After that, in the mould 
Long for to lie here. 


But before that day comes, 
Still 1 be bousing ; 

For I know, in the tombs 
There’s no carousing. 

Robert Herrick. 















HISTORIC LONDON HOUSES. 

By PHILIP NORMAN. 



I N the good old times we call the 
Middle Ages London was strongly 
fortified, and so small that a walk of 
half an hour or less would have taken one 
from any part of it into the fields. Most 
of our noble families then dwelt within 
the walls of the city. After the Reforma¬ 
tion statesmen and court favourites 
established themselves in the neighbour- 


SCHOMBERG HOUSE, TALL MALL. 


hood of the Strand, displacing the great 
church dignitaries who before had their 
town dwellings along the river-bank. The 
palaces of the Howards and Cecils, and 
of such men as the Protector Somerset, 
were doubtless most picturesque, with 
their gardens running down to the 
Thames, which, clear and abounding in 
fish, formed a pleasant and comparatively 
rapid means of communication 
between the City and West¬ 
minster, when the Strand was 
as yet a mere slough of de¬ 
spond. The fine old Watergate 
of York House, designed it is 
said by Inigo Jones, and now 
half-buried in the Embankment, 
is a relic of those days. But 
fashions change, and the 
growth of London seems irre¬ 
sistible. In Hatton’s New Vieiu 
(1708) there is a list of “ eminent 
houses of the nobility ” from 
which one learns that they were 
then scattered over a wide area. 
Two of the finest were the Duke 
of Buckingham’s house, on the 
site of which Buckingham 
Palace now stands, and Mon¬ 
tague House, afterwards con¬ 
verted into the British Museum. 

Among the rest mention is 
made of Schomberg House on 
the south side of Pall Mall, 
part of which still survives. 
Its proportions have been spoilt 
by the removal of one wing, 
but it is still a pleasant speci¬ 
men of the style of architecture 
in vogue towards the end of 
the seventeenth century when 
“ Dutch William ” was our 
ruler. It seems to have been 
built for the third and last 
Duke of Schomberg, second 
son of the man who, when past 
eighty, died a hero’s death at 
the battle of the Boyne ; and in 
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1699, almost as soon as the bricks were dry, 
a party of disbanded soldiers threatened to 
pull it down. The house passed into the 
hands of Lord Holderness, by whom, in 
1760, it was let to the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, victor at Culloden. Five years 
later ‘‘ Beau ” Astley, the portrait painter, 
who had married Lady Daniell, a wealthy 
widow, bought it for ^5,000 and spent as 
much more in converting it into three 
dwellings, and fitting up the central part 
fantastically for his own use. It was 
most likely he who set up the bas- 
relief of panting over the doorway, 


Temple” endeavoured to “entertain 
ladies and gentlemen of candour and 
good nature ” by reading a lecture on the 
simplest and most efficacious means of 
preserving “health, beauty, and serene 
mental brilliancy, even to the extremest 
old age.” Soon, however, the farce was 
played out, and in 1786 Graham was 
succeeded by Richard Cosway, prince of 
miniature painters, and his handsome 
wife. They lived here some years, and 
society flocked to their parties which 
were not unfrequently attended by the 
Prince of Wales, who had access to them 



NO. 10, DOWNING STREHT, FROM THE GARDEN. 


which still remains. In his younger 
days, when studying art at Rome, he had 
been so poor that he once transformed an 
old canvas into the back of a waistcoat, 
and one hot summer’s day, incautiously 
taking off his coat in the presence of some 
brother artists, he showed that he was 
carrying on his back a study of a terrific 
chasm and a tremendous waterfall. In 
the spring of 1781 the central portion of 
Schomberg House was let to Dr. Graham, 
the quack, who exhibited here his 
Temple of Hymen and Celestial Bed^ and 
here “the blooming Priestess of the 


through a private door from the garden of 
Carlton House. 

The western wing of Schomberg House 
was occupied from 1774 by that great 
artist and worthy man, Thomas Gains¬ 
borough, and here he expired in 1788. Rey¬ 
nolds had visited him by his request a few 
days before, when he used the oft-quoted 
words : “ We are all going to Heaven 
and Vandyck is of the company.” And 
here in the following spring his widow 
held an exhibition of his works still re¬ 
maining on her hands. The subsequent 
history of the house is of no special inter- 
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est. The east wing was pulled down in 
1850, to make room for the enlargement 
of what was then called the Ordnance 
Office. The whole is now incorporated in 
the War Office. 

In the neighbourhood of Whitehall two 
mansions exist which have an interest 
quite apart from their somewhat modest 
architectural pretensions. Melbourne 
House, now called Dover House, opposite 
the Banqueting Hall, is one of these. 
Originally built for Sir Matthew Feather- 
stonhaugh, it passed into the hands of 
Lord Melbourne, whose son, the Prime 
Minister, was born there in 1779. was 
afterwards bought for the Duke of York, 
when the portico and domed vestibule 
were added from the design of Henry Hol¬ 
land, architect, which occasioned the 
remark of the blind Lord North that the 
Duke had been sent to the Round House. 
In 1794 Lamb family returned; it 
afterwards came into the possession of 
Lord Dover, and is now converted into 
public offices. 

Within a stone’s throw of this building 
is No. 10 Downing Street, the official home 
of the first Lord of the Treasury ever 
since Sir Robert Walpole moved into it 
from St. James’s Square in 1735. had 
belonged to the crown, and had been 
granted by George 1. to Baron Bothmar, 
the Hanoverian Minister, for life. The 
residence really consists of two houses 
with a covered way connecting them. 
That which faces the street is a plain 
Georgian structure, resembling Nos. ii 
and 12, which form part of the same block. 
The building at the back seems little to 
accord with its surroundings. It stands 
in a garden much frequented by wood- 
pigeons ; on a misty morning in spring 
one might imagine it to be on the out¬ 
skirts of some peaceful country town. 
My view, showing the south side, was 
taken in the year 1888. I have ventured 
toclothe the little figures in costumeswhich 
seem to harmonise more with the old 
place than the frock coats and trousers of 
the present day. The windows opening 
on to the terrace belong to the famous old 
cabinet room, where Pitt and Sir Robert 
Peel, Disraeli and Palmerston have often 
sat. On to that terrace one memorable 
afternoon in May 1872, the members of 
the Liberal Cabinet had sauntered after a 
council, which was held, as Mr. Wemyss 
Reid tells us, for the purpose of hearing 
the decision of the Geneva Arbitration 
Court with regard to the indirect claims, 
and here they were sketched by Mr. Fair- 
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field, who from a window in the Colonial 
Office saw the unusual sight. The old 
cabinet room is now turned into an office 
for Mr. Gladstone’s secretaries, and the 
long table with its green cloth has, for a 
time at any rate, found a home elsewhere. 
In the large reception room on the first 
floor are a series of interesting portraits, 
the best perhaps being that of Richard 
Weston, Earl of Portland, Lord High 
Treasurer in 1633. portly form of 

Sir Robert W’alpole is in the place of 
honour, empanelled above a fine marble 
mantelpiece. The dining-room with its 
coved ceiling is in the front building; it 
has been little used for the last few years. 
I will conclude this brief notice by re¬ 
minding my readers of a melancholy 
episode which occurred at No. 10 Downing 
Street, on January 12th, 1887. It was in 
the ante-room on the first floor that the 
Earl of Iddesleigh breathed his last, dying 
as he had lived in the service of his 
country. 

From the quiet dwelling so intimately 
connected with some of our greatest mod¬ 
ern statesmen, let us turn our thoughts to 
a house with the name of which we are all 
familiar, but in connection with art rather 
than politics. In amateur painters this 
country is prolific, but our amateur archi¬ 
tects may be counted on the fingers. Of 
these perhaps the most notable has been 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, an 
enthusiastic student of Inigo Jones 
and Palladio, who reconstructed Bur¬ 
lington House (built originally for his 
great grandfather) and designed the 
famous 'colonnade in front, the stones 
of which are now falling to decay in 
Battersea Park. I should add, however, 
that Colin Campbell, a professional archi¬ 
tect, employed by the Earl, in no less a 
book than Vitruvius Britaufiicus^ took 
credit for the front and gateway, and 
that in his patron’s lifetime. As 
was the case in most of Burlington’s 
designs this house seems to have been 
planned for effect rather than comfort. 
Hence the paraphrase of Martial’s 
epigram, which has been ascribed to Lord 
Chesterfield and also to John Lord 
Hervey :— 

“ Possess’d of one great hall of state, 
Without a room to sleep or eat; 

How well you build let flatt’ry tell 
And all mankind how ill you dwell.” 

The Earl’s architectural efforts else- 
Xvhere were satirised by both these candid 
friends. Of the house designed by him 
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for General Wade in Old Burlington Street 
(not Cork Street, as we are usually told), 
Lord Chesterfield suggested that ‘‘ as the 
General could not live in it to his ease he 
had better take a house over against it 
and look at it; ” while of his Palladian 
villa at Chiswick so lately dismantled, it 
was remarked by Lord Hervey that “it 
was too small to live in and too large to 
hang to a watch.” Two wings however 
were added to this classic building at the 
end of last century. The design by 
Hogarth called “The Man of Taste,” 
shows Burlington Gate crowned by a 


altered since the days of Lord Burlington. 
The largest is the library, formerly the 
ball-room, which runs from the front to 
the back. There are in all four coved 
ceilings adorned with paintings on canvas, 
said to be by Sebastian or Marco Ricci ; 
perhaps Sir James Thornhill had a hand 
in them. A fifth is on plaster. There 
are also some fine marble mantelpieces ; 
that in the council-room, however, is a 
comparatively modern introduction ; it 
was designed by Joseph Wilton, R.A.(who 
modelled the ornaments for the Corona¬ 
tion State carriage), and was not unlikely 





LANSDOWNE HOUSE FROM BERKELEY SQUARE. 


Statue of William Kent, to whom Lord 
Burlington was so great a benefactor, 
while the latter figures as a labourer 
climbing a ladder, to reach a scaffold 
where stands Pope, busily plastering the 
front. While so engaged he splashes the 
foot passengers below, the most promin¬ 
ent of whom is the Duke of Chandos. 

The colonnade of Burlington House 
was swept away in 1866 and the whole 
building has been transformed. Outside 
the charmed circle of the Royal Academy 
few people are aware that on the first 
floor there is a fine suite of rooms, little 


his diploma wo.rk. Originally in the 
quarters of the Royal Academy at 
Somerset House it migrated to Trafalgar 
Square, and has now found a permanent 
home. 

The Albany, next to Burlington House 
on the east side, deserves a passing^ re¬ 
cognition. Designed by Sir William 
Chambers, it was sold in 1770 by Stephen 
Fox, second Lord Holland, to the first 
Viscount Melbourne, who in i 794 
changed it with Frederick Duke of York 
and Alba7iy^ for his former house at 
Whitehall, of which a brief account has 
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BOURDON HOUSE, DAVIES STREET. 


already been given. It was converted 
into chambers in 1804, the garden at the 
back being built over to add to the 
accommodation, and since then many 
eminent men have lived there, among 
whom may be named George Canning, 
Lord Byron, Lord Althorp, Bulwer Lytton 
and Macaulay. 

Of still existing mansions built for 


great noblemen in the eighteenth century 
the most famous perhaps is Devonshire 
House. Outside, indeed, there is little 
display one might still apply to it the 
Latin epigram, said to have been written 
by Sir Robert Walpole :— 

“ Ut dominus domus est, non extra fiilta 
coliimnis 

Marmoreis splendet, quod tenet intus habet.’' 
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Here, as at a theatre where no great 
scenic effect is attempted, one’s thoughts 
turn all the more freely to the actors. In 
1784, as we are told by Sir N. W. 
Wraxall, the great rallying* points of the 
coalition against Pitt were Carlton House, 
Burlington House, and Devonshire 
House, where Georgiana, the charming 
Duchess of Devonshire, was the leading 
spirit. The influence of the Cavendish 
family seems perennial. Devonshire 
House stands on the site of Berkeley 


from power it passed, as yet unfinished, 
into the hands of Lord Shelburne, after¬ 
wards the first Marquis of Lansdowne, 
to whose descendant it still belongs. The 
house was designed by Robert Adam ; 
embowered in foliage it certainly has a 
picturesque effect from the adjoining 
Berkeley Square. Dividing the gardens 
of Lansdowne House and Devonshire 
House is Lansdowne Passage, a short cut 
for walkers from Curzon Street to Hay 
Hill. Thomas Grenville records that the 



PART OF PAINTED CEILING, BY ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, IN THE DINING-ROOM OF SIR JOHN LESLIE'S 
HOUSE. SUBJECT, “VENUS AND ADONIS.” 


House, built for Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
which in its turn was built on the site of 
a farm called “ Hay Hill Farm” soon 
after the Restoration. The grounds, still 
extensive, included Berkeley Square and 
the space now covered by Lansdowne 
House and garden. This latter mansion 
was begun for Lord Bute, then Prime 
Minister, whose treaty of Peace with 
France raised such a fury of opposition 
that his enemies did not hesitate to say 
that he had been bribed. On his fall 


iron bars at its two ends were put up late 
in the last century, because a mounted 
highwayman, who had committed a 
robbery in Piccadilly, escaped through 
this passage by riding his horse down and 
up the steps. 

North of the old Berkeley estate begins 
the enormously valuable property of the 
Duke of Westminster in this part of 
London, brought to the Grosvenor family 
by Miss Mary Davies, who married Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor, and died a lunatic 
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PAINTED MEDALLION, BY ANGELICA KAUFFMANN, ON THE CEILING OF THE BOUDOIR IN SIR JOHN 
LESLIE’S HOUSE. SUBJECT, “ CUPID BOUND ” 


in 1730. And here, in Davies Street, 
named after her, stands Bourdon House, 
a pleasant old dwelling overshadowed by 
the trees which grow in its little court¬ 
yard. Inside there is much carved 
woodwork which seems to be French in 
style, dating, I imagine, from the early 
part of the eighteenth century. There is 


a strong tradition that this house was 
originally occupied by the Davies family, 
it is certainly one of the oldest on the 
estate. The name Bourdon first appears 
on the parish rate-books in 1739. 

Sir John Leslie, brother of the kind 
occupant of Bourdon House, possesses a 
town residence which, though of no very 
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i^reat age, is an interesting specimen of 
architecture, and it has been preserved 
by him with loving care. His mansion 
forms the end of Stratford Place, which 
was built about 1775 for Edward Strat¬ 
ford, second Earl of Aldborough, who 
lived here many years, and to whom a 
ground lease, renewable for ever under 
certain conditions, was granted by the 
Corporation of the City of London, whose 
banqueting-hall had previously stood 
here. This and the adjoining houses were 


tions of the house are the painted^ ceil¬ 
ings by Angelica Kauffmann—a series of 
medallions which are set, as it were, in a 
framework of Adam decoration. Purists 
may condemn the pseudo-classical style of 
both paintings and plaster-work, but the 
whole effect is eminently harmonious. 
These delightful productions inspired, we 
are told, a literary work no less delightful 
—the story of Miss AngeL In the sym¬ 
pathetic account of Angelica Kauffmann 
lately written by Miss Gerard, there is a 



THE LIBRARY IN CHESTERFIELD HOUSE. 


built from the designs of the Adam 
brothers, then the fashionable architects, 
to one of whom I have already referred. 
The outside is of stone with Ionic pilasters, 
and though hardly beautiful is at least of 
good proportion. Inside I was charmed 
by the staircase with its pretty cupola, its 
tapestries empanelled in the arched 
recesses, and the paintings of birds and 
beasts, the work of Sir John’s own hand ; 
in particular the dove’s nest over a door¬ 
way with the motto, ‘‘Ad ogni uccello il 
suo nido e bello.” But the chief attrac- 


list of all her painted ceilings which are 
still known to exist. In London there 
are several, mostly painted for the Adams, 
to whom she was probably introduced by 
Zucchi, who became her very humdrum 
husband. 

The symmetry of Stratford Place has 
now been destroyed by the removal of a 
house at the entrance. Here on each side 
was a small building (originally for a 
watchman), surmounted by a lion ; the 
one at the south-west corner still remains. 
It was to the adjoining house, No. 21, 
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that Cosway removed on leaving Pall 
Mall. Though a well-made little man 
he appears to have been not unlike a 
monkey in the face ; hence the ill-natured 
lines affixed to his door, which were 
attributed at the time to Peter Pindar 

“When a man to a fair for a show bringfs a 
lion, 

’Tis usual a monkey the sign-post to tie on : 

But here the old custom reversed is seen, 

For the Lion’s without—and the monkey’s 
within ! ” 

^ This lampoon was too much for 
Cosway’s vanity, and shortly afterwards 


Earl did not take possession of his new 
home in South Audley Street till March 
^3th, 1749. The ground attached to it 
has been sadly curtailed since he wrote 
to a friend, “ My garden is now turfed, 
planted, and sown, and will in two months 
more make a scene of verdure and flowers 
not common in London.” Inside, how¬ 
ever, there has been comparatively little 
change. The marble staircase with its 
pillars has a very stately effect ; it was 
brought from Canons, near Edgeware, 
the reversed CS on the wrought iron 
balusters being the initials of the 
‘‘ princely ” Chandos, whose ducal 



SCARSDALE HOUSE, 1892. 


he changed his quarters to No. 20 in the 
same street. 

Whatever their defects, the noblemen’s 
mansions built in the eighteenth century 
were mostly distinguished by fine stair¬ 
cases and reception rooms. A notable 
specimen is Chesterfield House, which 
was planned by Ware, an architect of no 
mean merit, for Philip, fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, who wrote the famous 
Letters to his Son. Here Samuel 
Johnson is popularly supposed to have 
“waited in the outer rooms,” and been 
“ repulsed from the door ” ; but this must 
have occurred not later than 1747, as is 
clear from Johnson’s own words, and the 

136. January, 1895. 


coronets were removed by Lord Chester¬ 
field and replaced by his own. On the 
ground floor at the back there is a splen¬ 
did suite of rooms including the library, 
of which, by the kindness of Lord Burton, 
I am enabled to give an illustration. Its 
first owner called it with pardonable pride, 
“The best room in England,” and here 
are still to be seen under the cornice in 
capital letters a foot high the Horatian 
lines :— 

“ Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inert' 
tibus horis, 

Ducere solicitoe jucunda oblivia vitae,” 
an indication of the life he proposed to 

E 
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lead amidst his books and pictures. 
The portraits in framed panels which 
decorate the walls are a most interesting 
series, representing as they do eminent 
people painted by some of the finest artists 
of the last and present centuries. Scat¬ 
tered throughout the mansion there is a 
superb collection of portraits by Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Romney, here most 
appropriately housed. 

An account of this sort must of neces¬ 
sity be scrappy and incomplete, for the 
material at one’s disposal is ample enough 
to fill not an article but a volume. Before 
finally quitting the subject I therefore owe 
my readers no apology for reminding 
them, while its memory is yet green, of a 
delightful relic of “ the old Court suburb.” 
Scarsdale House stands, perhaps one 
must now say stood, a little back at the 
north-east corner of Wright’s Lane, 
within a stone’s throw of the Kensington 
High Street railway station. Of its early 
history little is known, but the main part 
of the building must have been at least 
coeval with Kensington Square, that is 
it must have existed for 200 years. I 
am told by a descendant that this property 
first belonged to John Curzon, who is 
perhaps best remembered in the family as 
having owned a horse of Eastern blood, 
one of the progenitors of the modern 
race-horse. For a short time Lord 


Barnard occupied the house ; in 1721 
William Curzon was living here, and 
was one of the largest contributors to the 
parish poor-rate. Early in this century 
it was occupied by a ladies’ boarding 
school, but many years ago became the 
residence of the Honourable Edward 
Curzon (second son of Mr. Robert 
Curzon and Lady de la Zouche), who 
bought it from his cousin, Lord Scars¬ 
dale. The Jacobean mantelpieces in the 
drawfing-room once graced the historic 
mansion of Loseley. Those, however, 
who wish to see in the “ mind’s eye ” this 
ideal dwelling and its then pretty sur¬ 
roundings as they existed a generation 
ago, had best not trouble themselves 
with dry statistics but consult Miss 
Thackeray, for if to the mansion in 
Stratford Place we partly owe Aliss 
Ange/^ Scarsdale House must always 
live in the pages of O/cf Ke7ismgton. 
This was Lady Sarah’s home “with its 
many windows dazzling as the sun 
travelled across the old-fashioned house¬ 
tops,” and here was the room with 
the blue tiles which Lady Sarah’s 
husband brought from the Hague the 
year before he died. The garden is now 
desolate, and before these pages appear 
in print Scarsdale House will have been 
overwhelmed by the inevitable tide of 
modern progress. 


A MAN AND HIS MODEL. 

By ANTHONY HOPE. 


W E had been discussing fame and 
its rewards. We assumed that 
we, each and all of us, had attained 
eminence, and we speculated on the 
honour that we should elect to receive 
from a gracious sovereign and a grateful 
country. Some chose the Garter, others 
an earldom, others a pecuniary grant ,* 
but Colonel Holborow would have none of 
these. He pooh - poohed them, and 
bringing his fist down on the table he 
declared :— 

“There is only one indisputable and 
supreme mark of greatness.” 

“And what is that?” asked one of 
us. 

“ Why, to be in the waxworks,” said 
he. 

“True, true!” we cried; but I added 
sadly, “ But it’s almost impossible to 
achieve, unless you commit a murder.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Jack 
Dexter, who had up to that moment taken 
no part in the conversation. “ Fm in a 
waxworks show myself—not in London, 
you know, but—well, have any of you 
fellows visited Petersburg?” 

We all admitted that we had not. 

“ Ah, then you haven’t seen my image,” 
said Jack regretfully. “ It’s in Madame 
Marribon’s famous exhibition there.” 

“But, my dear Jack,” said the colonel, 

“ how in the world did it come about ? ” 

“ It’s rather a curious story,” said Jack. 

“ I’ll tell it you, if you’ll all promise that it 
shall go no further. You won’t mind if I 
don’t mention names ? ” 

We promised discretion, and said that 
we should be quite satisfied with A. B. C. 
or X. Y. Z., or such other symbols as 
Jack chose to adopt. 

‘‘Well,” be began, after a pull at his 
whisky and water, “when I was a few 
years younger, and a good deal more 
foolish than I am now—it was before that 
affair about Lady Mary Fitzmoine that I 
told you of the other day—I spent a winter 
at Petersburg, and there I made the 


acquaintance of one of the most beautiful 
women who, I suppose, ever lived.” 

Jack paused, to allow the sensation to 
take full effect. But we showed no sur¬ 
prise, and with a slight frown he con¬ 
tinued : — 

“ I’ll call her the Princess X.—Princess 
Nadia X. She was married to a grumpy 
wretch, who held a high position in the 
police, and treated her, upon my word, 
little better than if she had been a Nihilist. 
I pitied her. I must admit—I am among 
gentlemen—that I also admired her, and 
that a warm, although perfectly honour¬ 
able, attachment sprang up between us. 
Her husband was, however, savagelv and 
unreasonably jealous, and what with him, 
his spies, and his mother (the worst spy 
of all) it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I succeeded in seeing anything of the 
Princess. I dared not call at her house 
more than once a month, and I was 
driven—positively driven—to a thing for 
which I entertain the greatest dislike. I 
was, I say, compelled to make arrange¬ 
ments which insured my being present at 
various places of public resort—picture- 
galleries and the like—at the times which 
the Princess selected for visiting* them. 
By these means we were enabled to enjoy 
many most charming conversations, and it 
was my privilege to support and sustain 
the Princess in the very trying circum¬ 
stances in which her lot was cast. I did 
this, I need not say, at very considerable 
risk. I was not blind to the danger I ran. 
Her husband wielded large and secret 
powers—save that I was an English 
subject, I was entirely powerless against 
him ; and it would have been a long time 
before the voice of a prisoner in the 
fortress of Peter and Paul reached the 
ears of the Foreign Office. However, I 
took the risk. Nadia needed me, and 
that was enough. 

“But of all our rendezvous^ there was 
none which we found more convenient 
and suitable than Madame Marribon’s- 
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waxwork exhibition. It was a long* way 
from the Princess’s residence, in an 
unfashionable quarter of the town, and 
was frequented mainly by persons who 
did not move in society and were quite 
unfamiliar with faces as well known in the 
great world as those of the Princess and 
myself. Our only danger arose from the 
maid-servants of our acquaintances and 
from the police; but by avoiding the 
gallery in which the figures of murderers 
and other criminals were exhibited we 
reduced this peril to a minimum—for, of 
course, the servants were attracted by the 
criminals, and the police were attracted 
by the serv^ants. Our favourite nook was 
beside a group of savants of European 
reputation, and immediately behind the 
Prime Ministers of Europe. This spot we 
usually had quite to ourselves. 

“Well, one day we were sitting there. 
Poor Nadia had for a moment forgotten 
her troubles, and was talking with the 
rare wit and brilliancy which marked her 
conversation when she was in good spirits. 

I was keeping up the ball of talk as well 
as I could, and was gazing, not, I hope, 
too passionately, at her incomparable 
complexion and magnificent dark eyes— 
like deep water seen by moonlight, they 
were. Dear, dear ! ” 

Jack paused for a moment, and took a 
sip from his glass. We sipped sym¬ 
pathetically, and he regained his com¬ 
posure. 

“Suddenly, just as I was telling the 
Princess a most interesting occurrence 
which had befallen me on the journey out 
and brought me into contact with a person 
whose name you would all know if I were 
to mention it, the Princess gave a startled 
little cry. 

“‘What’s the matter, my dearest 
Princess ? ’ I asked. 

“ She pointed to the other end of the 
gallery. 

“‘It’s my husband’s mother,’ she 
whispered. ‘ She must have had a sus¬ 
picion and followed us. What shall I 
do?’ 

“I looked, and perceived a large and 
stately old lady in gold eyeglasses 
approaching us. There was but one door 
to the gallery, and the approach to that 
Was barred by the Princess’s mother-in- 
law. In another moment she would be 
upon us, and, although I knew her to be 
near-sighted, I could not hope that she 
Would fail to recognise Nadia. If some¬ 
thing were not done at once, we were 
ruined. 
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“Now I never boast or make myself 
out cleverer than I am. I admit freely 
that I was at my wits’ end. I could do 
nothing and think of nothing. Our sal¬ 
vation was due not to me, but to the quick 
woman’s wit which lay in Nadia s perfect 
little head. 

“‘Quick!’ she whispered. ^ ‘Step up 
on the platform—there—beside Kant. 
Fold your arms. Frown. That s right. 
What’s that society you told me you 
belonged to—the one that has the 
animals ? ’ 

“ ‘The Zoological,’ I answered. 

“ ‘ Yes, that’s it. Stand quite still.’ 

“ I obeyed her, and she seized from the 
feet of Isaac Newton a placard bearing a 
notice in Russian and French, ‘ It is 
strictly forbidden to touch the figures. 
Offenders will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law ’ (not a light 
matter, mind you, in Russia). She 
propped the board up against my l^&s, 
whispered, ‘ Be sure you don’t wink! 
and with a gracious winning smile ad¬ 
vanced to meet her mother-in-law. 1 had 
never admired her more than at that 
moment. 

“‘Why, have you heard of it too?’ 
she exclaimed. 

“ ‘ Nadia ! What are you doing here ? 
Are vou alone ? ’ 

“ ‘ Of course, dear. I came to see the 
model. Didn’t you ? ’ 

“ ‘ What model, child ?’ 

“ ‘Why, of our friend Mr. Dexter.’ 

“ ‘ That young man ! ’ 

“‘Yes. Don’t you know he’s one of the 
greatest zoologists in the world, and Mar- 
ribon has just put up a model of him ? 
Look, here it is ! ’ 

“ I don’t know that I’m more nervous 
than other people, but it was, I confess, a 
trying moment when the old lady put up 
her eyeglasses and stared at me. Dear 
Nadia stuck her pretty head on one side 
in a critical way, and said— 

“ ‘ I don’t call it very good. Do you ? 
It’s so stiff and unnatural.’ 

“ The old lady said nothing : she came 
a step nearer and raised her parasol. The 
old wretch was going to poke me ! 

“ ‘ Oh, but you mustn’t touch it! ’ cried 
Nadia, turning pale. ‘ Look at the 
notice ! ’ 

“The old lady advanced her parasol. 
But at this moment one of the police 
appeared at her elbow. 

“ ‘ You mustn’t touch the figureSj 
madame,’ said he, and 1 blessed him fot 
every word. 
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“ Never a word did the old Princess 
speak. She glared at me, she glared at 
Nadia, and she glared at the policeman— 
and she turned round and walked out of 
the gallery. The policeman followed her. 
Nadia softly clapped her hands : I sprang 


forward, seized her slim fingers, and kissed 
them. 

‘‘‘Oh, we’re not safe yet,’ she said. 
‘ My mother-in-law suspects. Luckily 
the place closes in a quarter of an hour, 
and she can’t do anything to-night; and 
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the Prince won’t be back from Moscow 
till the day after to-morrow. Jack, there 
must be a real model of you by then.’ 

“ I was amazed, but I listened to her 
instructions. Taking out her purse, she 
pressed it on me. I refused, but on 
finding that I had only a five-pound note 
with me I was compelled to accept 
twenty thousand roubles—(the X.’s are 
fabulously rich, you know). I escorted the 
Princess to a cab, and then I called on 
the proprietor of the exhibition. 

“ Well, to make a long story short, I— 
or rather the Princess’s roubles—(I kept 
one, and wear it now on my watch-chain— 
see, here it is !)—overcame Madame Marri- 
bon’s surprise and swept away her 
scruples. I admitted that she might, not 
unnaturally, never have heard of Professor 
Dexter, but I told her that the name was 
a household word in all cultivated circles 
in Europe and America ; and I promised 
her to pay all expenses and ten thousand 
roubles if a portrait model of the great 
zoologist stood beside Kant in thirty-six 
hours. The result was that by six o’clock 
in the evening I was sitting in an arm¬ 
chair, and young M. Marribon was taking 
a cast of my features in plaster-of-Paris. 
At this moment, however, there occurred 
an interruption which, if it had come a 
little sooner, would have ruined the whole 
affair. 

“As I sat, covered with the plaster, 
except where holes were left for sight and 
breathing, I saw, to my consternation, 
the same policeman who had been in the 
gallery in the afternoon enter the room. 
He brought with him an official notice. 

“ ‘ Order from the Minister of the 
Interior,’he said. ‘You’re to close to¬ 
morrow—Day of Intercession for the 
safety of the Tsar ordered, and all public 
exhibitions to be closed.’ 

“ I rejoiced to hear that—it smoothed 
my way ; but I wished the policeman 
would take himself off. 

“‘Hullo!’ he said ‘Who have we 
here? I must have his name, please.’ 

“ ‘This is Mr. Dexter, the great zoolo¬ 
gist.’ 

“ ‘ Who’s he ? Come, Monsieur Marri¬ 
bon, I must have that stuff off his face, you 
know. Why, he might be a Nihilist, or 
anybody you like, and me none the wiser, 
with that stuff on him.’ 

“ ‘ But, my dear sir,’ pleaded Marribon, 
‘ the stuff won’t come off. If I try to 
remove it before it hardens, it will tear 
off his skin with it.’ (That is the case 
with plaster-of-Paris, you know. Colonel.) 


“ ‘ Can’t help it,’ said the brute. ‘ I’ve 
got my orders, and no distinction is made 
as to the effect on the skin. I must see 
his face.’ 

“‘Oh, impossible!’ cried Marribon. 

‘ It would be a barbarity ! It will be dry 
in fifteen minutes.’ 

“‘Then I’ll wait,’ said the man, and 
he sat down. 

“As you may suppose, my brain was 
busy during those fifteen minutes. If I 
could speak alone to Marribon for an 
instant, I saw my way. An idea struck 
me. Speaking as well as I could through 
the mouth-hole, I suggested that we 
were probably all thirsty, and I held out 
some roubles. Would the gentleman fetch 
some brandy? He wavered, and fell. 
He was gone five minutes. When he 
returned my face was uncovered, and 
Marribon richer by some valuable instruc¬ 
tions and a couple of thousand more 
roubles. 

“‘Why, you’ve got a figure of him 
already ! ’ cried the policeman. 

“ ‘ Certainly we had ; but Mr. Dexter 
was not satisfied with it, so I have taken 
advantage of his visit here to take a fresh 
cast.’ 

“ The man looked suspicious. 

“ ‘ Where’s the old one? ’ he asked. 

“ ‘ It’s melted down,’ said Marribon 
suavely, as he poured out the brandy. 

“ That peril was past. My next visit 
was to Marribon’s advertising agents. By 
next morning we flooded the town with 
posters, announcing the new and inter¬ 
esting addition to the exhibition. I 
received scores of congratulations on my 
distinction, and also on my singular 
modesty, for nobody in Russia had ever 
heard of my fame as a zoologist before. 
I accepted the kind words of my friends 
with gratitude, and I invited a large com¬ 
pany to lunch on the following day, 
proposing that we should afterwards go 
and view the model. My guests included 
Prince and Princess X. and the Prince’s 
mother. 

“ Behold us, then, the next day in the 
gallery ! Nadia and I were somewhat 
nervous, the Prince as glum as usual, the 
old lady very curious, and the rest of the 
company politely interested. There was 
the model : and I’m bound to say that it 
was not a very good one. 

“‘Yes,’ said Nadia, ‘it is stiff and 
awkward. I said so before to your 
mother. Prince.’ 

“ ‘ Did you ? ’ he growled. 

“ Then the old lady, who had been ex- 
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amining the figure carefully, burst out in 
acid triumph. 

“ ‘ It’s not the figure I saw ! What’s the 
meaning of this ? The one I saw had a 
red flower in its buttonhole. Nadia, 
what’s the meaning of this ? ’ 

“The poor girl flushed crimson, but I 
interposed with great suavity— 

“ ‘ You are perfectly right. Princess. 


saw was a thousand times better—it was 
most lifelike.’ 

“‘Oh, did you think so, dear?’ pro¬ 
tested Nadia. 

“ Suddenly the Prince turned furiously 
to Marribon. 

“ ‘Speak the truth,’ he cried, ‘as you 
told it to me at the police bureau this 
morning.’ 



“‘this is MR. DEXTER, THE GREAT ZOOLOGIST.’” 


The figure is not the same. The one you 
saw was an experiment—a trial. It was 
considered unsatisfactory, and was melted 
down. This is a new one. Isn’t that 
so. Monsieur Marribon ? ’ 

“ ‘ It is so. Monsieur,’ said Marribon, 
who was accompanying our distinguished 
party. 

“ ‘ But,’ cried the old lady, ‘ the one I 


“ The wretch looked at me with an ex¬ 
pression of helpless apology. And behind 
him I saw that policeman ! 

“‘Does Monsieur le Prince cite Mon¬ 
sieur Marribon to contradict me ? ’ I 
asked haughtily. 

“ ‘ You’ll hear what he says—the truth, 
sir, not the lies you bribed him to tell.’ 

“ Marribon had sold me ! No doubt the 
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policeman had smelt a rat, and the 
Prince’s threats had done the rest. In a 
trembling voice the wretch began to 
repeat the whole story of how I went to 
him. The old Princess’s eyes blazed with 
triumphant malice, the Prince listened 
with a grim smile, and poor Nadia was 
as pale as a ghost. And, as you may 
suppose, I was very uncomfortable. 

“ ‘ Then,’ asked the Prince, ‘ there was 
no figure of this gentleman here at all the 
day before yesterday ? ’ 

“ ‘ None, your Highness.’ 


“ Every one was silent. The truth 
seemed now too plain to be denied. I 
saw what would happen. My portrait 
would be ignominiously ordered off, I ran 
a risk of worse things, and I did not dare 
to think what would happen to poor 
Nadia, who, overcome by shame, began 
to shed tears. 

“At this moment a quiet grave voice 
was heard. Everybody listened, for it 
proceeded from the Grand Duke A., who 
was (I forget whether I mentioned it 
before) one of my guests. 



“ HE SHOOK HIS HEAD SADLY, CLEARED HIS THROAT, AND EJACULATED ONE TERRIBLE WORD— 

‘SIBERIA ! ’ ” 


“‘Yet my mother saw one—and you, 
policeman, saw one ? ’ 

“The policeman stepped forward. 

“ ‘ I saw a figure, your Highness,’ said 
he. 

“ ‘ I think we will ask Mr. Dexter to 
explain,’ grinned the Prince. ‘Other¬ 
wise we must come to the conclusion that 
there was no figure.’ 

“ I had nothing to say. 

“‘And,’ he pursued, ‘ that a trick has 
been played, and that the pretended figure 
was Mr. Dexter himself, who undertook 
this deception for motives not hard to 
guess,* and he stared cruelly at the 
hapless Nadia, 


“ ‘ I can understand the Princess’s 
indignation and the emotion she shows,’ 
said the Grand Duke. ‘ What I do not 
understand (and I desire to speak with all 
respect of Prince X.) is the remarkable 
scene to which we have been treated. 
What may be the motives of this rogue 
(he indicated Marribon) I do not know, 
but I am so happy as to be able to bear 
testimony, which will command, I venture 
to think, at least as much attention as 
that of a fellow who comes forward with 
such a tale. Pray, Prince X., are you 
willing to accept my word against that of 
your waxwork-maker and your police¬ 
man ? ’ 
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Every one v^^as astounded, I most of 
all. Nadia looked up with a gleam of 
hope in her eyes. Of course the Prince 
could do nothing but bow deferentially 
and say— 

‘‘‘Whatever your Imperial Highness 
speaks to needs, sir, no confirmation, and 
is affected by no contradiction.* 

“‘lam obliged to you,* said the Grand 
Duke stiffly. ‘ What I have to say is 
simply this—that in the morning of the 
day before yesterday, at the invitation of 
my good and distinguished friend Mr. 
Dexter (whose merits the Tsar, no less 
than myself, is delighted to see recog¬ 
nised) I accompanied him to this gallery, 
incognito, for the purpose of giving him my 
opinion on the experimental figure. The 
figure was then in its place, and I in¬ 
spected it in company with Mr. Dexter 
himself. It will hardly be suggested that 
I saw double.* 

“ He ceased. I dared not look at him. 
The Prince and his mother were con¬ 
founded, but they could say nothing. 
Nadia was full of gratitude, and began to 
thank the Grand Duke warmly. 

“ ‘ I have only said what any gentleman 
would,’ said the Grand Duke, bowing 
respectfully to her. 

“ In fact we triumphed all along the line 
—and there stands the model of me to this 
day, unless, of course, it has been re¬ 
moved since I was there.” 

Jack threw himself back in his chair and 
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finished his whisky. Then he took up his 
hat. 

“And what became of Marribon ? ” I 
asked. 

“ He got twelve months, the rascal, for 
slander. The Prince was forced to do it 
by the Grand Duke.” 

“But, Jack,” said the colonel, “why 
did the Grand Duke-” 

“ Oh, well,” said Jack, “ he was a very 
gallant man,and—this is between ourselves, 
you know—he had a tendresse for Nadia 
himself. She never returned it—why, of 
course, I don’t know—which makes his 
conduct all the more handsome.” 

He rose and moved towards the door. 

“ She was a woman of great presence 
of mind, your Princess,” some one 
observed. 

“Wonderful!” said Jack. “And of 
even more marvellous beauty,” and he 
laid his hand on the door. 

“What’s become of her?” cried the 
colonel. “ Do you ever see her now ? ” 

. “ Never. I never shall again,” said 
Jack, in tones of deep emotion, as he 
opened the door. 

“ But, good gracious, what’s happened 
to her ? ” 

Jack turned round, as he was halfway 
out of the room ; he shook his head sadly, 
cleared his throat, and ejaculated one 
terrible word— 

“Siberia 1 ” 

And he shut the door. 




ISABELLA AND THE POT OF BASIL.— By C. E. 

“And so she ever fed it with thin tears, 

Whence thick, and great, and beautiful it grew.”— Kbats. 
















Il O toil¬ 
ing^ men,” 
sang The- 
o c r i t u s 
more than 

2,000 years ago, ^‘even sleep is denied 
by heavy care.” To-da}^ the common¬ 
place is apt as ever ; men labour, 
and when they would rest care sits on 
the pillow. But there is another and 
less spiritual cause of wakefulness at 
work in modern life. Some there are 
who, when sleep is to be had, can 
sleep well and soundly despite their 
toil, but the pressure of their calling bids 
them be stirring while others prolong 
repose. Not the worst example of this 
class is he who vends fruit for the re¬ 
freshment of all who care to patronise his 
two-wheeled establishment. Early and 
late, late and early, catching the market, 
or catching customers, he pursues his 
precarious trade, thankful if at the day’s 
end he has sold out; if not, vaguely hope¬ 
ful of better luck to come. 

The roar of traffic was subsiding, and 
the City pavements were rapidly clearing 
when I found my fruit-barrow man in 
Queen Victoria Street still doing a little 
business, though customers were growing 
very scarce. He hailed me eagerly as a 
prospective patron—“ Bewtiful cherries, 
sir, only tuppence a pound ; a pound ? 
yessir ; thank ye, sir.” The small trans¬ 
action inspired confidence, my merchant 
was communicative, and in a few seconds 
we were deep in conversation. For a 
good two hours his tongue wagged in¬ 
cessantly, as I drew from him the story 


of his hardships, which were many, and 
his pleasures, which were lamentably 
few. 

It had been a bad day. A considerable 
portion of the stock still remained and 
was being sold at what it would 
bring. Between one and two o’clock, the 
best business time, the price had been 
about fourpence per pound, which meant 
a penny or so of profit. After two, hope 
languishes, and so do prices. “We 
just taikes wot we can out o’ them, sir, and 
clears out as far as possible. Wot’s over 
may be bad to-morrow, an’ only fit for the 
jam-smasher; not fit to show to the 
public. If you puts it on, w’y, down 
comes the condemner, and it’s one pound 
or twenty d’ys for exposin’ bad fruit. 
But I tells ye, sir, one thing I never did, 
and that was show bad fruit to the public. 
Ask Mr. Johnson ’ere if I ever did.” Mr. 
Johnson, a passing friend, though careful 
to explain that he was notin the “ traide ” 
himself, gave corroborative evidence on 
the strength of long personal acquaint¬ 
ance. After this overwhelming testimony 
I had no choice but believe, and my ready 
grain of salt was wasted. 

The conversation turned on finance. 
My informant was voluble and eager to 
give information, but very often his state¬ 
ments rather more than savoured of the 
contradictory. By a little judicious 
handling, however, I obtained a rough 
outline of his business position, which is 
probably true in the main. Taking him 
at several points, I got possession of 
data on which I founded a sort of “per¬ 
sonal equation,” whereby it was possible 
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to correct my observations of this metro¬ 
politan planet. 

The stock for the day had consisted 
solely of cherries ; six ‘‘ mollies ” (baskets 
in the form of a truncated cone) holding 
about lo lbs., and five ‘‘flat baskets” 
holding about the same amount. For the 
fruit alone 22s. lod. had been paid, which 
comes fairly near the 3^. per pound, 
alleged by my frank informant a few 
minutes earlier. Further there was, he 
declared, a deposit of i^. on each “ empty,” 


barometer rises and falls, though oftener 
down than up. From the slender takings 
a small deduction has to be made for food, 
which renders the cash in hand yet 
scantier. A few days bad luck must 
mean absolute bankruptcy. 

“’Ow do I do w’en cleaned out, sir? 
W’y, w’e just ’as to borrow.” Then came 
a tale of a lady money-lender who charges 
five shillings in the pound interest. As I 
had heard of her in another quarter, and 
the two accounts tallied accurately, this 
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/.(?., empty basket, refunded when the 
said “empty” was returned; and the 
account of the day’s expenses was com¬ 
pleted with lid. for paper bags and 3^. 
for fresh leaves “to maike a clean show 
in front o’ the paiper, d’ye see, guv’nor ? ” 
It was lamentable to learn that after 
all this outlay the day’s takings were 
reckoned at about 14^. That meant, of 
course, starting with a reduced stock 
to-morrow ; but on the other hand, to¬ 
morrow might see the stock sold out with 
about 2S. profit over all ; to-day’s remnant 
would bring about 45. if it kept fresh 
overnight, and so . this little trade 


worthy usuress cannot be altogether a 
myth. Her screw is driven very tight. 

“ I ought by rights to give Polly 
(Polly’s my wife, her proper name’s Mary) 
two bob a day grub-money.” 

“ But you can’t always do that? ” 
“W’y, no, sir, I can’t.” He looked 
very melancholy as he said it. 

“ And then about your own grub. How 
do you manage that ? ” 

“Well, you see, I doesn’t take miffin’ 
till night. I just goes on wiv f 7 ao glasses 
o’ beer and two glasses o’ beer at odd 
times durin’ the d’y. Oh, no, sir, no, I 
never feels ’ungry.” 
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As he mentioned these libations my eye 
travelled down his stumpy figure, and I 
discovered evidence of this method of 
nourishment. Beer was not written on 
his face to any great extent, but another 
part of his anatomy would have done 
credit to a German student, or the 
Justice in Shakespeare’s Seven Ages. 
The cost of this refreshment might be 
about sixpence or eightpence a day ; and 
this is evidently lost sight of entirely 
when the day’s drawings are counted at 
night. Good days and bad together he 
considered that he might clear about i 8 s. 
a week. If so, there must be some 
phenomenally good days to compensate 
for the bad ones, if they are such as he 
painted them. 

Then, too, there is the consideration 
of rent, which complicates the problem, 
for he fixed that at 35. 6 d . weekly. It is 
evident that “ Polly ” has to be content 
with much less than 2s. a day for “ grub- 
money.” 

From the slippery ground of finance we 
passed to personal history. 

“ I was born in Lambeth, and first 
went out with the barrer w’en I was about 
twelve. The man eight doors orf took 
me fust. Then one day ’e sent me wiv 
a barrer myself. 1 ’ad luck, maide five 
or six shillin’s ; next d’y ’ad luck again ; 
then I began to grow artful, I did ; an’ so 
’ere I am.” 

“Any children to keep? W’y, six on 
’em, guv’nor, all like steps o’ stairs.” 
Poor things, I thought, they must often 
be hungry ! As delicately as might be I 
ascertained that this was the case. For all 
this, however, there was evidently conjugal 
felicity. “ Polly’s a good girl, sir, she 
taikes up wi’ nobody, doesn’t Polly. Like 
’er? Yes, as well as the d’y I married ’er, 
p’r’aps better, guv’nor. We lives in two 
rooms, one up an’ one down, tho’ I don’t 
think we can be there long it things goes 
on like this. ‘ Polly,’ I says, ‘ we can’t p’y 
this rent much longer, that we can’t.’ ” He 
was evidently very anxious to keep their 
home together, such as it was, but things 
were looking black. Polly’s attitude 
towards the threatened removal he did 
not chronicle. One room for eight persons 
cannot be a hopeful outlook. There are 
more children than they have been years 
married. There are other troubles, too, 
at home, not financial, but entomological. 
“To tell you the truth, guv’nor,” (he 
became very confidential) “ we ve bin 
sleepin’ this while back on orange-boxes . 
can’t dare to go to bed. Ugh, they’re 


swarmin’ ! I tried a reg’lar ‘ bleach up ’ 
wiv sulphur lately, but it were no good.” 

“Am I out a lot? Of course I is. I 
went and bought some o’ to-d’y’s stock 
late last night; it was two o’clock before 
I got ’ome, and then I was at the market 



ao-ain by five this mornin’. I go fust to 
the Borough Market. If I don t get all I 
wants there I goes on to Covent Garden, 
an’ if I don’t get hanythink there, w ich 
sometimes ’appens, I ’as to give up for 
the d’y. Sometimes you can get a good 
thing by startin’ very eariy an’ goin out 
to meet the carts on the Clapham Road. 
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IN THE CUVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


They’ll not be ’ard on you. ‘ Ere’s a poor 
man,’ they’ll say, an’ g-ive you a lot 
reasonable. But, bless you, if you wos 


well-dressed they’d taike you for a shop¬ 
keeper and charge you ; for a shopkeeper 
must ’ave things for ’is shop. That’s our 
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way o’ doin’ the shopkeepers, an’ we 
always tries to cheat ’em if we can. You 
must ’old up your ’ead, too, agin the 
shopkeepers, so I often taikes my stand 
opposite the door o’ a big ’un.” 

“Losses? 1 should think so. A shower 
o’ rain, an’ where are yer ? Then you can 
never tell wot like the bottom o’ a basket 
may be. The top’s always prime samples. 
But there’s no tellin’. It’s ‘ buy if yer 
means to buy, but ’ands off the goods, no 
turnin’ over.’ Look here, sir (he opened 
a “ molly ” and showed it half full of bad 
cherries), these is dead to the world ; the 
top was prime, but the rest you see —dead 
to the wo?dd I 

“ Oh, there’s no livin’ for an honest 
man ; wot wiv summonses and bad times 
and the condem—ner there’s no livin’. 
W’y, if you lets down yer ’ands the 
copper’s on ye. You must keep movin’ if 
'e's about. England’s a free country, they 
says. Yes, I says, a free country where 
foreigners maikes rich and Englishmen 
starves. The copper lets be the Italian 
ice-cream man because, ’e says, ’e don’t 
know the ways o’ the country ; but if / 
lets down my ’ands to serve a customer, 
w’y, it’s five shillin’s and costs. If you 
begs they fines you ; if you sells matches 
they fines you ; if you tries to play an 
honest gaime wiv a barrer and lets down 
yer ’ands they fines yer. Yes, a free 
country ! You go away, there ; jw/r busi¬ 
ness is done ; ” this last to some small 
boys, who, after purchasing a capful of 
cherries, were fain to linger, entranced 
by the merchant’s Philippic. 

“Oh, if the p’lice likes, they can do 
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yer a lot o’ ’arm. Suppose an ill-natured 
one sees you standin’ an’ summonses ye, 
w’y, in an hour’s time if ’e sees yer ’ands 
down again, wot does ’e do ? Taikes ye 
down an’ charges you ; no summons 
this time. Oh, it’s a fine gaime, the 
streets o’ London, a fine gaime ! I’d like 
some o’ the nobility to come down an’ 
try it. But wot I says is :—‘ God send me 
the gen’leman as ’ud give me work for a 
pound a week sure^ an’ I’d never ax to go 
on the streets again, never ! ’ Oh, it’s a 
fine gaime, is the streets.” 

“ Guv’nor ! ” his ^manner changed sud¬ 
denly. “ I may be rough, an’ I know I 
don’t pronounce my words properly, but 
there’s one thing (he drew nearer) I’ve 
noticed yer touch yer watch once or twice 
—oh, yes, I saw yer, I did ; look ’ere, I’ll 
tell yer wot it is,”—he seized my hand in 
his and the tears came into his eyes as he 
spoke—“if my little children was starvin’ 
an’ cryin’ for food. I’d snatch a loaf off 
the baker’s tray, s’welp me God ! I would, 
an’ never think twice about it; but taike 
anythink else, guv’nor. I’d suffer death 
fust! ” If his scorn was insincere, then 
there can be no criterion of sincerity. 

The hour was getting late, and there 
was no hope of further trade, so sum¬ 
moning his brother, a youth who was to 
some extent dependent on his already 
over-taxed exchequer, he bade me good¬ 
night and wheeled his emporium away. 
As I meditatively turned homewards I 
found I had gained a little more insight 
into the way the other half starves. How 
it lives remains a deeper mystery than 
ever. 



CLARISSA. —Drawn ry R. Saurkk. 






A LADY JOURNALIST, 

By GEORGE PASTON. 


I T is well known to those who have 
studied the subject that there are 
three distinct species of the genus editor. 
There is the editor who can be seen at 
any time, the editor who can only be seen 
by appointment, and the editor who can 
never be seen at all. Mr. Fleming, the 
editor of the Reader^ that high-class 
weekly which concerns itself chiefly with 
literature, politics, and the fine arts, 
belonged nominally to the second species, 
but the law that forbad entrance to 
casual visitors was not immutable, for a 
good deal of discretion was vested in the 
person of his head clerk, the respectable 
Johnson. Johnson seemed to know by 
instinct when a visitor, however shabby 
his appearance, was an influential person¬ 
age to be conciliated instead of snubbed, 
and he could always detect possibilities 
of new and striking ‘‘copy” behind the 
most vacuous and unpromising counte¬ 
nance. Mr. Fleming put perfect faith in 
Johnson’s sagacity, and he had very 
seldom been disappointed. One wet 
November morning, however, his trust 
was somewhat rudely shaken by the in¬ 
vasion of his private sanctum by a young 
lady, whom Johnson, with rather a shame¬ 
faced air, announced as, 

“ Miss Lambert.” 

Mr. Fleming jumped to his feet in some 
confusion, and stared at his unexpected 
visitor in a manner that most young 
ladies would have found rather em¬ 
barrassing. But Miss Lambert seemed 
completely at her ease, as she bowed to 
the editor, and asked him if it wasn’t a 
dreadful morning. 

“ May I dry my feet at your fire ? ” she 
asked.plaintively. “ My shoes are soaked 
through and through, and that is so 
dangerous, you know.” 

Without waiting for permission she 
drew up a chair to the fire, and, sitting 
down, placed her feet upon the top bar of 
the grate. She wore very smart shoes, 
136. January, 1895. 


Fleming thought, though he knew very 
little about such things, and fine open¬ 
work stockings. She seemed so com¬ 
pletely at home, crouching over the fire 
and spreading out her pink fingers to the 
blaze—she had already removed her 
gloves—that he did not like to ask her 
what her business was. He wondered 
vaguely what Johnson could have seen in 
her that had induced him to show her in 
to his master’s private room. She was 
very pretty, certainly, with her blue eyes, 
rose-tinted cheeks, and curly hair on 
which the rain drops still glistened, but 
no one could have accused her of looking 
either important or intellectual. 

“ It’s awfully good of you to let me 
waste your time like this,” she said at 
length, in the tone of one who expects an 
instant and sincere disclaimer. “But 
they always tell one it’s so bad to sit in 
wet shoes, don’t they ? And I think it’s 
better to risk getting chilblains by putting 
one’s feet on the grate than to lay the 
seeds of consumption.” 

She looked at him pleasantly as she 
spoke, as if she felt every confidence in his 
interest and sympathy. But Fleming, 
who was beginning to recover his self- 
possession, returned her gaze without 
enthusiasm. 

“ I really am very busy this morning,” 
he answered stiffly. “And I shall be 
much obliged if you will tell me the 
object of your visit.” 

“ I’m sorry I’m bothering you so 
dreadfully,” returned the girl, with 
pathetic reproach in her soft eyes. “ I 
only just looked in to ask you if you 
could give me some work on the Reader, 

I can do book reviews and interviews, and 
art criticism and dramatic criticism, and I 
can report concerts and weddings and 
political meetings. But I must tell you 
frankly that there is one 'thing I cannot 
do, and that is a fashion article. It seems 
odd, doesn’t it, but I suppose I feel that 
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subject too deeply to be able to write 
about it.” 

“I am much obliged for your offer,” 
.said the editor, feeling rather over¬ 
whelmed by this long catalogue of 
qualifications. “But the fact is our 
staff is quite complete at present, and we 
have more copy in hand than we know 
what to do with.” 

“ Oh, I knew you’d say that,” cried 
Miss Lambert, with a little ripple of 
laughter. “ Editors always do, don’t 
they? But you forget that there’s 
always room on the top—except on the 
top of omnibuses—and you could put me 
on the top, couldn’t you ? Do give me a 
book to review. What is this fat thing ? ” 

As she spoke she crossed the room to 
his table, and took up a new book of 
travels that lay upon it. 

“ Let me take this home and review it,” 
she pleaded, looking down upon Fleming 
with appealing eyes. 

“ But that’s been promised to one of 
the staff,” he said feebly, though he began 
to feel that it was vain to struggle against 
this determined and irrepressible young 
woman. “And—and, how can I tell that 
you are qualified to write for a paper like 
the Reader 1 If you will excuse my saying 
so, you look far too young to have had any 
experience worth speaking of.” 

“ Oh, but I have,” she returned, with a 
little nod of her pretty head. “ I’ve 
reviewed books for the Literary BannerR 
T\\q Literary Banner!'' he exclaimed 
in surprise, for the paper held a high 
position among periodicals of its class. 

“ Yes, but not under my own name ; I 
took a pseudonym,” put in the girl 
hastily. “ Now, if you’ll let me take the 
book Vll go away at once, and not tease 
you any more.” 

The inducement she held out was a 
strong one, and Fleming succumbed to it. 

After all, he reflected, if she could write 
for the Literary Ban 7 ie 7 \ she must have 
something in her. Perhaps in admitting 
her Johnson had given yet one more 
instance of his extraordinary sagacity. 

“Well, you may try your hand on 
Travels in the Co 7 igo Free State, if you 
like,” he said. “But I won’t promise to 
use your article.” 

“No, no ; it is only an experiment,” she 
answered brightly. “Just to show what 
I can do. If you are satisfied with this 
you will give me something else, won’t 
you ? Good morning. Thanks so much 
for all your kindness.” 

Fleming mumbled something unin¬ 


telligible as he took the little hand she 
held out to him so confidingly. When 
his visitor had finally disappeared he called 
his clerk, and asked sharply : 

“ Why did you show that young lady 
into my room, Johnson?” 

The old man’s brick-dust cheeks turned 
a deeper red, and his eyes fell beneath 
his master’s gaze, as he stammered 
out : 

“Well, you see, sir, the young lady 
seemed so anxious to come in, and—and 
she was so dripping wet, sir.” 

“Johnson,” said his master, “I’m 
afraid you’re nothing but an old fool, 
after all. Why the dickens couldn’t you 
have dried her in the front office ? ” 

Meanwhile Miss Lambert had hurried 
away, her big book under her arm, to a 
confectioner’s shop in the neighbourhood, 
where a young man was patientl}^ waiting 
for her at one of the little marble-topped 
tables. 

“Well,” he said with a smile, as she 
sat down by his side, “did you really 
have the courage to beard the lion in his 
den ? I suppose it was as I told you ; the 
jackal refused to allow the lamb to come 
within reach of his master’s claws.” 

“Not a bit of it,” cried the girl trium¬ 
phantly. “The little lamb was more 
than a match for the jackal, and she even 
got round the surly old bald-headed lion, 
though he growled at her till she expected 
to be gobbled up every moment.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you saw 
Fleming ? ” he asked in astonishment. 

“ Not only saw him, but got something 
out of him,” she retorted saucily. “ What 
do you say to that, sir ? ” 

She took the book from under her 
cloak, and laid it before him on the table. 
Jack Brabant gave an irrepressible start 
and exclamation of dismay as he read the 
title, and his eyes wandered from the book 
to his sweetheart’s face, and back again 
to the book, in undisguised perplexity. 
Mr. Fleming had as good as promised 
him the reviewing of that work, for Jack 
had made the affairs of the Congo one of 
his special studies. The editor must 
surely have taken leave of his senses if 
he had really intrusted the task to an 
ignorant, wholly inexperienced girl. 

“The chief really gave you that book 
to review?” he stammered. “You are 
sure you understood him ? ” 

“ Of course,” said Miss Lambert, coolly. 
“And if I succeed with this he’ll give me 
more work to do. I’m to write a column. 
How much is a column. Jack ? A guinea, 
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SHE WORE VERY SMART SHOES, FLEMING THOUGHT, THOUGH HE KNEW VERY LITTLE ABOUT 

SUCH THINGS. 


isn’t it ? I shall find a guinea very useful 
just now.” 

“ But, my darling child,” expostulated 
Jack, more mystified than ever, “what 
are you thinking of? You know nothing 
about the Congo, and you never wrote a 
line in your life except your dear little 


letters. How can you expect to write an 
article good enough for the Reader 2 '' 

Miss Lambert turned her beautiful eyes 
upon her lover with a faint expression of 
pained surprise 

“ I thought you would help me. Jack,” 
she said, simply. “ I would do the samp 

F 2 
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for you if our positions were re¬ 
versed.” 

The young man shrank a little at this 
suggestion. 

“ Of course I would do anything in the 
world for you, dear,” he said. “But do 
you think this would be quite fair to 
Fleming? Wouldn’t it be practising a 
sort of fraud upon him ? ” 

“Oh no, it would only be a joke,” she 
answered. “And it can’t matter to him 
who writes an article as long as it is suit¬ 
able. Besides, it’s only for once. After¬ 
wards, I shall either get into the way of 
doing it myself, or else I shall give it up 
altogether.” 

Jack reflected for a moment. As she 
said, it would probably only be for 
once. Evelyn would very soon tire of this 
journalistic fancy. He was too generous 
to tell her that he had expected to review 
the book himself. Besides, he would most 
likely have spent the money he received 
for it in buying a present for her, and it 
mattered little who got the credit for such 
a trifle. 

“Very well ; it shall be as you please,” 
he said, giving in with a gooa grace. “ I 
suppose I had better write my ideas on the 
subject, and then you can do what you 
like with them.” 

“Yes, that will do beautifully,” said 
Evelyn, radiant now that she had gained 
her point. “ But don’t be quite so dry 
as usual, dear. Put in some lively little 
touches, such as might be expected from 
a clever girl.” 

Jack spent the evening in reading the 
fat book about the Congo, and the next 
morning in writing his article. He had 
been on the staff of the Reade?' for some 
months, so that he knew exactly what 
the editor wanted, as well as the number 
of words contained in a column. He had 
no very distinctive personal style, and 
as he had obeyed Evelyn’s injunction to 
be more sprightly than usual, he was not 
afraid that his hand would be recognised. 
After lunch he despatched the manuscript 
by special messenger to his fiancee^ who 
spent the evening in copying it out. Her 
deaf old aunt, with whom she lived, 
seldom showed much curiosity about her 
niece’s proceedings. The girl had always 
insisted on having her own way, and now 
that she was engaged to a steady young 
man, Mrs. Lambert felt relieved from all 
further responsibility on Evelyn’s account. 

Miss Lambert, who was a firm believer 
in the efficacy of “ personal interviews,” 
carried her manuscript to the office of the 


Reader herself. As luck would have it, the 
editor happened to be in the outer office 
at the moment that Evelyn entered. 

“ Oh, Mr. Fleming,” she exclaimed, 
her face lighting up at the sight of him, 
“ I am so glad I have caught you. There 
is something I want to ask you. Can you 
spare me one moment ? ” 

Fleming consented with rather an ill 
grace, grumbling mentally at the coolness 
with which this young woman imposed 
upon his patience and good-nature. Yet 
perhaps he was not really so much 
annoyed as he fancied, for when a man is 
forty-five, podgy in figure, and rather 
bald, it is not often that a pretty girl’s 
face breaks into smiles at the sight of him. 

“ Come in, come in,” he said, assuming 
an air of haste and importance. “ Take a 
seat. Now tell me what I can do for you.” 

“ I want you just to glance at my 
article,” she said, coaxingly. “If you 
read only a few lines you will be able to 
tell if it will do, won’t you ? ” 

With a sigh of resignation Fleming 
took the manuscript and unrolled it. It 
was written in a round school-girlish 
hand, with scarcely any erasures or inter¬ 
polations. He read the first paragraph, 
and his expression grew interested ; he 
turned the page, and it was evident that 
his attention was engaged. Without 
looking up he read the article, which was 
within a few words of the prescribed 
length, from beginning to end. While he 
was thus occupied Evelyn came and stood 
beside his chair, bending over him a little 
to ascertain upon which part of her work 
he was engaged. A faint perfume of 
white lilac floated from her garments, her 
breath fanned the sparse locks on the 
editor’s forehead, and he could almost feel 
the warmth of her young body against 
his side. When he had finished the article 
Fleming looked up sharply in the girl’s 
face. 

“Yes, it will do,” he said. “May I 
ask whether you have a father or a 
brother ? ” 

“No, I am an orphan,” she replied, 
gazing in his face with pathetic eyes. “ I 
live alone with an old aunt. We are very 
poor ; that is why I wanted to make a 
little money.” 

Her tone made Fleming feel that he 
had been a brute to suspect the poor 
child, and yet it was difficult to believe 
her the writer of the article before him. 
It was not transcendently good ; one or 
two of the young men on his staff could 
have done it just as well ; but it struck 
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SMITHSON HAD THE REPUTATION OF KNOWING A GREA'l' DEAL ABOUT ART, BUT STRONG 
DRINK HAD AFFECTED HIS ENGLISH. 


him as an extraordinary production for a 
young girl who gave no outward sign of 
excessive culture or intellectuality. It 
was well expressed, closely reasoned, and 
contained evidence of general information 
as well as of a particular knowledge of 
the subject. 


‘‘ I suppose you have studied the 
articles in the Reader pretty closely ? ” he 
said. “You have caught our style very 
cleverly, and the article is exactly the 
right length.” 

“Oh yes,” she replied with effusion; 
“ I never miss a word of the Reader. 
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You can’t think how 1 look forward to 
Fridays, because it comes out on that 
day.” 

The muscles of the editor’s face relaxed 
into something like a smile. His paper 
was his weak point, his darling hobby. 

It took the place with him of wife and 
child, society and all other pleasures. Its 
success consoled him for his sorrows and 
compensated him for his loneliness, and 
praise of it, even from the mouths of babes 
and sucklings, was sweet. Twenty years 
before, he had married a young girl who 
adored him, and for a few months he had 
been as happy as the day was long. But 
his wife had died when her baby was 
born, and the child had been buried with 
her. After his loss Fleming had shunned 
society, and thrown himself heart and 
soul into his work. He could think quite 
calmly now of that long-dead girl-wife, 
whose death had cost him such bitter 
suffering at the time, and he believed that 
he had outgrown all tendency to senti¬ 
ment. Something in Evelyn’s attitude 
reminded him of his wife, and he remem¬ 
bered that she used to come and stand by 
his side and lean over his shoulder when 
he was inspecting her housekeeping 
books. She had blue eyes too, and her 
face always lit up with smiles at his 
approach. He put the recollection from 
him, and turned to the business in 
hand. 

“ I will take the article,” he said 
formally. “ Perhaps I had better settle 
with you for it now.” 

“Oh, do, please,” said Evelyn joyfully. 

“ I shall be so very glad of the money. 

1 want some new gloves dreadfully. 
Look, my fingers are all darned.” 

She held up a tiny hand close to his 
eyes. He wondered, in some embarrass¬ 
ment, whether she expected him to take 
hold of it, but he contented himself with 
inspecting it gravely, as though it were 
some natural curiosity. 

“ It—it looks very small,” he said at 
length. 

“Yes,” she cried gaily. “ But isn’t it 
a shame that five and ^ three-quarters 
should cost as much as six and a half? 
But now,” she went on, speaking 
with pretty hesitation, “ as you didn’t 
think my article so very bad, aren’t 
you going to give me something else to 
do?” 

Fleming considered for a moment 
before replying. The girl was undeniably 
clever if this was really her own work ; it 
seemed probable that old Johnson knew 


what he was about when he admitted her, 
after all. The editor thought he should 
like to give her another trial, if only to 
prove whether the review of the Congo 
book was a fair sample of her powers, 
or nothing more than a lucky fluke. 

“ I think you told me you could do art 
criticism,” he said at length. “ Our art 
critic is laid up just now, and I have had 
to undertake his work. There is a small 
exhibition of modern French pictures just 
opened in Piccadilly. You may try your 
hand on that, if you like. Let me have 
three-quarters of a column on Tuesday, 
please.” 

“ I will do my best,” said Evelyn, a 
little alarmed, for she was ^ not sure 
whether Jack understood art-criticism. 

“ But I am more at home with books than 

pictures.” . 

“ Well, see what you can make of it,” 
he said indulgently. “ If the notice is a 
failure I suppose I shall have to do one 
myself. Now I must ask you to lun 
away, as I really am very busy.” 

When Evelyn told her lover the service 
that she wanted of him, he behaved in a 
manner that she considered very obstinate 
and disobliging. 

“ I am very sorry,” he said firmly, 
“ but I can’t possibly do a picture-show. 

I should only make a fool of myself, and 
Fleming would never accept any notice 
that I could send in. You must tell him. 
that you cannot undertake the job, and 
pray give him to understand that you have 
abandoned all idea of doing journalistic 
work in future.” 

“ How disagreeable you are,” ex¬ 
claimed Evelyn, her eyes filling with tears. 
“ I can’t give up now, just when I’ve got 
my foot in. I know you go to all the 
picture galleries, and I’m sure you talk as 
if you understood all about painting. 
You might have some cause for com¬ 
plaint if I asked you to do a fashion 
article, but I particularly told Mr. 
Fleming that I couldn’t write about 
dress.” 

She calmly ignored the fact that all 
topics of purely feminine interest were 
excluded from the Reader. 

“ Can’t you read what the other papers 
say, and mix it all up together for your 
article?” she continued. “Or couldn’t 
you get some one else to help you. I 
believe Mr. Brownlow would do it for me 
if I asked him.” 

Jack’s face grew several inches longer 
at this suggestion. Brownlow was a 
young artist who also dabbled in literature, 
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and Jack had already had occasion to 
remonstrate with his fia^icee for the undue 
amiability with which she received the 
young man’s very marked attentions. 

“ I should not advise you to let a chatter¬ 
ing idiot like Brownlow into your secret,” 
he said gloomily. “ I will see if I can get 
some other fellow to give me some ideas. 
But I hope this will be the last time you 
will ask me to do anything of the kind for 
you.” 

On thinking the matter over, it occurred 
to him that old Smithson, a 
drunken reprobate who had 
once been art critic to the 
Easel^ would gladly do the job 
for a guinea. Smithson had 
the reputation of knowing a 
good deal about art, but strong 
drink had affected his English 
to such a disastrous extent that 
he could get no editor to em¬ 
ploy him. Jack went to the 
bar of a restaurant in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Covent Garden, 
where Smithson was generally 
to be found, and had no diffi¬ 
culty in coming to terms with 
him. Now it so happened that 
Smithson, who had once 
thought of becoming* a painter 
himself, had spent much of his 
youth in Paris, and never quite 
lost touch with his artist 
friends. Some of the men who 
had been obscure students in 
the days when Smithson 
haunted the Parisian studios 
had now become shining lights 
in the artistic world. Conse¬ 
quently, he felt himself 
thoroughly well qualified to 
give an opinion upon the Ex¬ 
hibition of French Painters. His 
interest in the subject kept 
him sober for the greater part 
of one day, with the result that 
the article which he handed to 
Brabant the following morning, in ex¬ 
change for a guinea, was extremely credit¬ 
able so far as the matter was concerned, 
though the manner left a good deal to be 
desired. It was also much too long, but 
then Smithson was an unpractical sort of 
person, who had all his life objected to 
limitations of every description. Jack 
spent a good deal of time over the notice 
disentangling Smithson’s clumsy, involved 
sentences, and cutting it down to the re¬ 
quired length. 

On Tuesday morning Evelyn took the 


manuscript to the office, overawed 
Johnson with a dignified ‘‘Mr. Fleming 
always sees me. I’m a regular con¬ 
tributor,” and again invaded the editor’s 
sanctum. 

Fleming was getting used to her by 
this time, and he was really rather curious 
to see w^.at she had made of her task, so 
that he saw her enter without any par¬ 
ticular feeling of annoyance. He agreed 
with unusual amiability to Miss Lambert’s 
request that he would look through her 


manuscript again, just to see if “ it wasn’t 
too stupid for anything.” As he read, he 
had some difficulty in concealing all signs 
of astonishment. He knew a good deal 
about art-criticism, and he recognised 
that the notice showed no little knowledge 
of a special kind, and was distinguished 
by a keen insight into the methods and 
merits of the leading French painters of 
the day, while the style was quite equal 
to the standard required by the Reader. 
He kept his surprise to himself, but Miss 
Lambert departed with a second guinea, 
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though the article was considerably under 
a column in length, and another important 
book to review. 

Time went on, but Evelyn did not tire 
of her journalistic freak. It was scarcely 
to be expected that she would, considering 
that she was earning on an average three 
guineas a week, at the cost of copying out 
a few sheets of manuscript. In vain Jack 
protested, in vain he urged her to give 
up the farce. In his love for her and his 
jealousy of her she possessed two magic 
weapons, and she knew how to use them. 
Never in her life had Evelyn felt so happy, 
or been able to dress so well, and, as a 
natural consequence, never had she looked 
so radiantly pretty. She had made her¬ 
self completely at home at the office of the 
Reader; she patronised Johnson, and 
alternately teased and coaxed the editor. 
Fleming had become quite accustomed to 
seeing her smart little shoes on his fender, 
and her curly head leaning against the 
knobbly back of the visitor’s chair. One 
morning she begged to be allowed to 
“tidy” his writing-table, and he had not 
the heart to refuse, though he knew that he 
should not be able to find anything he 
wanted for a week at least, a foreboding 
that was more than justified by the result. 
Another day she discovered that there was 
a button off his glove, and insisted on 
coming back in the afternoon with needle 
and thread to sew it on. 

Soon after the episode of the button, 
which, by the way, came off again very 
soon, a subtle change became perceptible 
in the habits and appearance of the 
editor of the Reader, He was seen by a 
member of his staff standing in front of a 
hairdresser’s window, gazing wistfully 
at the bottles of hair-restorer therein dis¬ 
played, and though he did not go so far 
as to invest in a toupet^ he displayed con¬ 
siderable skill in training his scant locks 
across his brow. He, who had worn a 
black tie of the same pattern for the past 
twenty years, gave Johnson quite a shock 
by appearing one morning in a crimson 
scarf ornamented by a horse-shoe pin. 
Moreover, he discarded his favourite 
briar-wood pipe, and took to smoking 
mild Turkish cigarettes. 

Meanwhile Miss Lambert’s work upon 
the Reader increased week by week, and 
in the same ratio the employment offered 
to her lover diminished. Matters came to 
a crisis when Jack received a politely 
worded note from Mr. Fleming to the 
effect that, as there was very little going 
on just then, he was not likely to be able 


to put much work in Mr. Brabant’s way. 
He hoped that if Mr. Brabant should hear 
of a better post he would not let his en¬ 
gagement on the Reader stand in the way 
of his accepting it. When Jack read the 
note he realised that his sweetheart had 
gradually ousted him from the berth that 
he had won at the cost of so much hard 
work and steady perseverance. 

When Jack communicated the contents 
of Fleming’s letter to his fia7icee^ he 
announced at the same time his intention 
of seeking work on another paper, and 
writing no more for the Reader under 
either her name or his own. Evelyn 
received his declaration in silence, but it 
wrung his heart to see her eyes grow 
moist and her under-lip begin to tremble. 
Presently she faltered out: 

“ I—I thought you loved me. Jack.” 

“So I do. You know I love you with 
all my heart,” he assured her eagerly. 
“ But you must see for yourself that we 
can’t possibly go on as we have been 
doing. I ought to have put a stop to it 
long ago.” 

“Then you have begun to grudge me 
the little sum you have helped me to earn,” 
she said; “you who always declared 
that you would do anything for me, that 
you would give me the whole world if it 
were yours to give. I suppose the truth 
is that you are getting tired of me, that 
you no longer love me. If that is so, tell 
me at once, and I will give you your 
freedom, even though it should break my 
heart to part from you.” 

At the conclusion of this touching 
speech a small tear trembled for a moment 
on her long eyelashes, and then rolled 
slowly down her cheek. This was more 
than Jack could stand. Overwhelmed 
with shame and remorse he threw himself 
on his knees at her side, confessed that he 
was a brute and a monster, and promised 
to continue his literary services as long as 
she should desire them. Evelyn magnani¬ 
mously consented to forgive him for his 
selfish behaviour, and peace was once 
more restored between them. 

After being out of work for some weeks, 
and forced to break in upon the little sum 
that he had laid by against the day when he 
and Evelyn should set up housekeeping 
together. Jack found employment upon 
another weekly, which was run upon 
much the same lines as the Reader^ though 
it was of a decidedly inferior type. The 
pay was lower and the work much 
harder, but he plodded doggedly on, 
sending in his double copy week by week, 


A LADY JOURNALIST. 


in spite of inflamed eyes and queer feelings 
in his head. He was far too busy to 
dance attendance upon his sweetheart, 
a fact which she was inclined to resent, 
even when he pointed out that it was 
manifestly impossible for him both to 
work for her and play with her. 

One morning when his landlady came 
to call him he astonished her by mistaking 
her for an editor, and begging* her to 
allow him more time for his review of the 
Memoirs of Methuselah, When she had 
made sure that his request for more 
time had nothing to do with the rent, she 
fetched a doctor, who pronounced the 
patient to be suffering from an attack of 
cerebral inflammation. For two or three 
weeks Jack lay and babbled of books and 
papers, politics and plays, insomuch that 
his ravings would have supplied a con¬ 
siderable amount of useful copy had a 
reporter been present to take them down. 
He conquered the fever, however, after a 
smart fight, and at length was so far 
advanced on the road to convalescence as 
to be allowed to read his letters. The 
first that he took up was a note from Mr. 
Fleming, offering to reinstate him in his 
former position on the Reader. Jack’s 
heart grew light as he read, for surely this 
meant that Evelyn had given up her 
journalistic freak at last. He eagerly 
turned over the remaining letters, and 
presently came upon a large envelope 


directed in her handwriting. As he tore 
it open a couple of wedding-cards dropped 
out, bearing the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fleming. A little note from Evelyn ac¬ 
companied them. 

‘‘ Dear Jack,” it ran,—‘‘ I am sorry to 
hear you have been ill, but hope you will 
be better again by the time you get this. 
It will, no doubt, be a surprise to you to 
hear that I was married to Mr. Fleming 
last Tuesday. I hope you won’t think I 
have treated you badly. I had seen so 
little of you for such a long time, and your 
behaviour had become so cold and distant, 
that I fancied you no longer cared for 
me, and therefore I felt I was doing you 
no wrong in accepting the love of a goocf, 
kind man, whose only desire is to make 
me happy. My husband insists that I 
shall never write another line, so I have 
asked him to put you on his staff again, 
which he has agreed to do. 

“With kind regards, 

“Believe me, yours sincerely, 

“ Evelyn Fleming.” 

It only remains to add that Jack did 
not accept Mr. Fleming’s offer. He is 
now a valued contributor to that smart 
but rather scandalous paper the Pillory. 
His articles, though generally acknow¬ 
ledged to be brilliant, are so extremely 
cynical that no other periodical will pub¬ 
lish them. 
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MR. J. N. MASKELYNE AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 


W ITH the choice of three rendezvous, 

I deliberated whether I should 
pay my morning call at Nevil House—a 
pleasantly situated and commodious resi¬ 
dence overlooking Battersea Park, which 
Mr. Maskelyne has built for himself, and 
where he is to be seen before lo a.m.— 
whether I should accept his invitation to 
spend a Sunday at Spring Cottage, Buckle- 
bury Common, in the bracing atmosphere 
of a lovely plateau between Reading and 
Newbury, and standing 500 ft. above the 
sea-level, at which spot Mr. Maskelyne 
seeks his Sabbath rest and recuperation; 
or whether I should call upon the subject 
of this interview during his working hours 
at the Egyptian Hall, where Mr. Maskelyne 
spends his mornings, in company with his 
son, either in the workshop or inventing 
scientific and mechanical problems and 
machines to supply commercial require¬ 
ments. 

For various reasons, I elected to pay my 
visit to the Egyptian Hall, where I was 
courteously received by iMr. ^Maskelyne in 
his cosy office, and where for upwards of 
an hour I enjoyed a most interesting and 
instructive conversation. 

The man who holds the trickery of 
Conjuring, Card-sharping, Spiritualism, 
and Theosophy in the palm of his hand 
is of a genial nature. He is full of 
humour, apt of speech, and replete with 
quotation when occasion arises. Yet, in 
his quiet manner, you would scarcely 
suspect his possession of the lightning 
speed of sleight-of-hand, his quickness of 
eye in the detection of imposture, and 
his genius in all mechanical avocations. 
Perhaps his very demeanour is part of the 
art by which he conceals his art. His dis¬ 
coveries of imposture are all the more 
wonderful because, especially of late years, 
he has been handicapped by his public 
appearances. He has laboured constantly 
under the disadvantage of his personality 
being so well known that chicanery can 
never be brought to face him—impostors 
naturally refusing to meet him on any 
terms whatever. The laurels of his victories 
have sprung from his modus operandi of 


fighting trickery with weapons forged 
at the same smithy. The homoeopathic 
principle “ Similia similihiis curayiturP 
^ipparently, has been Mr. Maskelyne’s 
prescription, although his cures have not 
been administered in at all minute doses. 
In effect he says : “ The same phenomena 
you profess to produce by supernatural 
agency I can produce by the ordinary laws 
regulating Nature.’^ Indeed, a knowledge 
of science makes an open book of so- 
called occultism, while it also explains 
its existence. 

You are an Englishman, Mr. Maskelyne, 

I believe, in spite of the fact that your 
name has a foreign ring about it ? ” I said, 
commencing our conversation. 

Oh, yes,” he replied, “ I am English 
to the backbone. I was born at Cheltenham 
in 1839, consequently I am fifty-five years 
of age. I am a member of an old Wiltshire 
family which can be traced back to the 
Conqueror—not that that is anything to 
be proud of. I suppose all our ancestors 
were robbers at some time or another; but, 
as somebody has said : ‘ It is as Avell to 
know that the robbers were so many gener¬ 
ations back.’ One member of my family. 
Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, held the post of 
Astronomer Royal for forty-five years, and 
was the first compiler of the ‘ Nautical 
Almanack.’ ” 

“ It would be interesting to learn who 
first instructed you in the art of conjuring ?” 

“Well, then, I never had a lesson in my 
life ; to which fact I attribute the origin¬ 
ality of my mysteries. For, instead of 
working in the old grooves and perform¬ 
ing old tricks which I should have been 
taught, I set to work inventing tricks for 
myself. There were no Hoffmann’s books 
of magic when I was a boy. The con¬ 
juring books at that time were frauds. 
They either explained nothing worth 
knowing or gave false explanations. I 
remember, as a boy, saving up my pence' 
to buy a book which professed to explain 
the production of bowls of water contain¬ 
ing goldfish from a shawl, and was dis¬ 
gusted to find it stated that the fish and 
water were carried in a belt round the 
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waist, that the empty glass bowls were taken 
from the pockets under cover of the shawl 
and filled hy means of a tap concealed 
under the waistcoat. At the age of six¬ 
teen I could give an hour’s performance 
of sleight-of-hand and optical and me¬ 
chanical illusions, using apparatus invented 
and constructed entirely by myself.” 

You must have had a previous know¬ 
ledge of mechanics to construct the 
apparatus ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I had. You see at that time 
I was apprenticed to a watchmaker and 


feat. How long did it take you to 
become proficient ? ” 

“ I must have spent several years upon 
it altogether. I have practised it for 
eight hours a day months in succession. 
In fact, there is no feat of jugglery half 
so difficult, certainly none so elegant, and 
very few have had the patience to master 
it throughly. Like many other feats, the 
least difficult part appears most wonderful 
to the public. But I never allow that 
to influence me ; there is more satisfaction 
to myself in accomplishing what is most 
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jeweller. I believe I can trace my first 
desire to become a conjuror to watching 
Blitz—a popular entertainer in the forties 
and fifties—who was a friend of my father’s, 
and he would frequently amuse us with 
tricks of sleight-of-hand. I have a vivid 
recollection, although my chin was not 
so high as the table at the time, of being 
taken in to see Blitz spin dessert-plates 
alter dinner. I watched him with breath¬ 
less astonishment, and when he had 
finished he patted me on the head, 
saying, ‘ What do you think of it, my 
little man } ’ I replied, ‘ I will do it too, 
when my fingers grow big.’ And you see 
I have kept my word.” 

“ It must be an exceedingly difficult 


difficult. For instance, if 1 set a large 
washhand-basin spinning, it creates much 
more applause than the manipulation of a 
seven-inch plate ; yet the basin requires 
little or no dexterity — it will keep in 
motion a long time, and a dozen or more 
can easily be kept spinning at the same 
instant. A small plate, on the contrary, 
requires the most delicate touch, and will 
spin only ten seconds ; consequently, it 
is impossible to keep more than five or six 
in motion at one time.” 

Here Mr. Maskelyne took up a cheese- 
plate and put it through the most ex¬ 
traordinary gyrations: making it walk, 
gallop, waltz, play see-saw, and dance a 
hornpipe. 
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Resuming our conversation, he said: 
“ I have devoted most of my attention to 
the production of optical and mechanical 
mysteries; in fact, I have not practised 
sleight-of-hand for more than thirty years. 
I observed when a youth that mechanical 
mysteries always created the most astonish¬ 
ment. For instance, when Houdin appar¬ 
ently threw a coin into the air, and the 
audience saw and heard it fall into a closed 
crystal box suspended over their heads, it 
created much more surprise than the most 
finished sleight-of-hand of Hermann. I 


was created. But in these days none 
but the merest yokel would wonder at 
such a trick. If I require to play drums 
by electricity, as I do with my electric 
orchestra, no attempt at concealment is 
made. The magnets and beaters are placed 
outside, and the public can see the sparks 
given off by the contact-breakers. No; 
Houdin’s tricks would not draw sixpence 
now. We have gone a long way beyond 
them, in the natural course of evolution.” 

“ I believe it is a popular idea that all 
your wonderful illusions are produced by 
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allude, of course, to the original Hermann, 
who has been dead some years.” 

At this point I asked Mr. Maskelyne 
if he did not think some of Houdin’s 
tricks would be interesting if revived at 
the present day. To this he replied: 
“ Certainly they would be interesting, inas¬ 
much as they would show what was con¬ 
sidered marvellous forty years ago, but 
they would not astonish anyone now. In 
Houdin’s time electricity was in its infancy 
(indeed, he was the first to utilise it for 
conjuring), but its capabilities are so well 
understood nowadays that little effect can 
be produced by its aid. Houdin would 
hang a drum over the heads of his 
audience, and when by means of an electro¬ 
magnet and beater, concealed in the drum, 
it would rap out the names of cards and 
so on, the most profound astonishment 


the use of mirrors,” I piesently remarked. 
“ Is that so ? ” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I have not 
employed any kind of mirror upon my 
stage for several years. It is true I have 
used them in every conceivable manner, 
and they are still used frequently in appear¬ 
ing and disappearing illusions at music- 
halls ; but the audiences here are much 
more critical, being largely composed of 
persons who take an interest in mysteries. 
Therefore, mirrors are practically useless 
to me, for the merest tyro in optics can 
detect by the ‘ fit-up ’ the presence of 
looking-glasses the moment he glances at 
the stage, the drapery or decoration of 
which must necessarily possess a certain 
uniformity in order that the part reflected 
shall be the counterpart of that concealed 
by the mirror.” 
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Shall you ever introduce your wonderful 
automata again ? ” 

'‘Yes. I think that will be the next 
change I shall make in my programme. 

I am at work upon ' Psycho ’ at the present 
time, making repairs and improvements in 
the mechanism. I was obliged to with¬ 
draw the automaton, not because it had 
ceased to interest the public, but because 
after four thousand consecutive perform¬ 
ances the delicate mechanism—and it is 
delicate—required overhauling. Besides, 

I had a number of improvements to 
add which will make it infinitely more 
wonderful.’’ 

" I have heard it stated that the secret 
of Psycho has been discovered and 
published. Is that the case ? ” 

" Indeed it is not! Some years ago an 
American journal put forward a pneumatic 
theory as a possible solution of the mystery. 
I at once offered a reward of £2000 to 
•anyone who could produce an automaton 
capable of performing the same move¬ 
ments under the same conditions. I also 
offered a similar reward for a correct 
imitation of my sketching automaton, 
‘Zoe.’ This challenge I advertised in 
all the principal newspapers throughout 
the world, but it has never been accepted, 
though it is still open. This fact in itself 
is a more than sufficient refutation of the 
statements repeatedly made by irrespon¬ 
sible busybodies. The late Richard A. 
Proctor took a great interest in Psycho. 
At first he was under the impression that 
there must be some intelligent midget 
concealed inside ; but I quickly proved 
that to be impossible. Shortly before 
he died, Mr. Proctor replied to a corre¬ 
spondent that Psycho was a profound 
secret, and that none of the theories 
which had been suggested could account 
for the movements of the automaton. A 
great number of tricks and toys have 
been constructed and called ‘ Psychos ’ 
and ‘ Zoes.’ I remember an amusing 
circumstance which occurred at the time 
I was advertising my ;^40oo challenge. 
Next to my advertisement in the Era 
appeared the following : ' Psycho for sale, 
exactly the same as Mr. Maskelyne’s 
now performing at the Egyptian Hall, 
together with a dress-coat nearly new 
to fit a stout gentleman, price 
Psycho occupied me for upwards of 
two years in its construction, and I and 
my son have spent quite eighteen 
months upon improvements. In fact. 
Psycho when he next appears will per¬ 
form miracles, and be the only genuine 
' Mahatma’ (of the Theosophical order of 


architecture) ever seen, except in the 
' Astral Body.’ ” 

“You appear to have your eye upon the 
' Mahatmas ’ at present, and to be giving 
spiritualism a rest } ” I asked, in reference 
to the latest “turn,” entitled “Modern 
Witchery, or the Miracle of Lh’asa.” 

“Yes, I think spiritualism may now be 
left to drag on its dreary existence. It is 
impossible to stamp it out entirely. To 
this day I frequently receive letters from 
devotees. For instance, here are two 
letters I received quite lately. They are 
not long ones, so you may care to read 
them. ‘ You had better call Ruby,’ said 
one. The other correspondent wrote, 

' I have been informed by spiritualism 
that the recent horrifying impending 
catastrophe to the moon by Sirius, or a 
planet, was the work of the great poet, 
William Shakespeare. [Signed] A Lady.’ 

“ You must bear in mind that spiritual¬ 
ism has always existed in one form or 
another, but as far as the general public is 
concerned it is as dead as a door-nail. 
No exposure of its frauds can excite the 
slightest interest, the majority regarding 
it as simply exploded humbug. In America, 

I believe, matters are in much the same 
condition. Only a few weeks ago the 
surviving ‘ Davenport Brother,’ Ira, and 
Mr. Fay, attempted to revive the rope 
tricks in Washington. Mr. Fay, you must 
know, was an understudy who travelled 
with the brothers, and took the place of 
either of them who happened to be indis¬ 
posed. After thoroughly advertising the 
revival, and obtaining a number of pre¬ 
liminary puffs in the Press, the receipts 
at the first performance amounted to only 

II dollars 50 cents. They were advertised 
for six nights, but they closed after the 
first performance, and their ' cabinet ’ was 
distrained on for rent. The famous ' Dr. 
Slade,’ who created such excitement in 
London in 1876, and made so much 
money with his slate-writing, was recently 
taken to a workhouse in America, penni¬ 
less, friendless, and a lunatic. Contrast 
this state of things with the palmy days of 
spiritualism, when Home and the Daven¬ 
ports hob - nobbed with princes and 
emperors, and received costly gifts from 
the hands of princesses and empresses. 
Surely it is a vain hope for Mr. Stead to 
attempt to revive this exploded imposture. 
In adopting spiritualism for business pur¬ 
poses, I think he has made a very grave 
mistake. Certainly, he does not confine his 
business to spiritualism alone, but appeals 
for support to Theosophists, hypnotists, 
clairvoyants, crystal - gazers, thought 
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readers, faith-healers, astrologers, and a 
host of other impostors and their eccentric 
followers, who are blindly wandering on 
the borderland of insanity,” 

“ I suppose you have met Mr. Stead ? ” 
“ Oh yes, more than once. When Mr. 
Stead first commenced his investigations in 


been successful in witnessing, alone with 
Eglinton, such startling manifestations that 
he suggested a seance should be arranged 
to which I and a mutual friend should 
be invited; but Eglinton flatly refused to 
meet me under any conditions whatever. 
The next best thing for me to do, then, 
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spiritualism, he appealed to me, through 
a mutual friend, to assist him, which I 
willingly consented to do. He was then 
holding seances with Mr. Eglinton, who was 
formerly a ‘ materialising medium ’ ; but 
having been frequently detected in fraud, 
had turned his attention to the less risky 
business of slate-writing. Mr. Stead had 


was to suggest certain safeguards against 
imposture, which Mr. Stead adopted, 
but although he sat with Eglinton for 
hours, not a ghost of a letter was written 
under those conditions. I will show 
you one of the tests I arranged,” said 
Mr. Maskelyne, as he turned to a cupboard, 
and took down from an upper shelf what 
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appeared to be a flat tin box. Continuing, 
he said— 

‘‘One of the things which slate-writing 
mediums profess to accomplish is to write 
answers to questions upon slates securely 
locked up in a case, with a fragment of 
slate pencil inclosed. Therefore, I pro¬ 
cured two small slates, upon one of which 


spiritualism, and would make a convert 
of a great antagonist who had promised to 
proclaim the result to the world. Eglin- 
ton was to be allowed to take the slates 
home with him and keep them as long as 
he pleased. He promised to do so, but 
he ultimately refused to have anything to 
do with the test. I have suggested dozens 
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I wrote a question. The slates were then 
screwed together, with a morsel of slate- 
pencil between them, and then put into this 
tin case, which I soldered up as roughly as 
possible, leaving marks from the soldering- 
bolt which it would be impossible to 
reproduce, and which were photographed. 
I sent this case to Mr. Stead, desiring him 
not to let Eglinton know that it came 
from me, but to tell him that if he could 
get an answer written inside, it would 
be of the greatest possible advantage to 


of similar tests for other people, but always 
with the same result. Subsequently, Mr. 
Stead arranged with my son to photograph 
a spirit under conditions which would 
preclude the possibility of trickery. To 
this end, Mr. Stead endeavoured to find a 
medium of unimpeachable character, but 
was informed by the spiritualists that they 
only knew of one—a lady who had left for 
Australia, and therefore was not available. 
Some months afterwards, I received a 
letter from Mr. Stead saying that he 
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had met with a wonderful materialising 
medium, and desired that we should attend 
to photograph a spirit at a seance to be 
held the next day; but, as usual, the next 
post brought the information that the 
medium had been taken ill, and the seance 
was postponed. Since then the camera 
and accessories have been constantly in 
readiness, but we are still waiting.’’ 

“ It would be interesting to know how 
you first began to suspect the bond fides of 
spiritualism ?” 

“ Well, I will readily tell you that. The 
first awakening of my interest in the 
exposure of spiritualistic frauds arose in 



this way. It was during my apprentice¬ 
ship. Adjacent to our place of business 
there resided a man and woman who 
professed to effect cures by mesmerism. 
About that time table-turning became a 
fashionable amusement, and the Fox 
family had startled America by a second 
edition of the ‘ Cock Lane Ghost.’ Well, 
these mesmerists commenced to hold 
spiritualistic seances, and one day the 
woman brought to our shop what she 
called a surgical appliance to be repaired. 
It consisted of two levers, a long one and 
a short one, each mounted upon a pivot 
attached to a strap, and connected by a 
piece of catgut. I will make you a sketch 
of it. As you may suppose, I entirely 
failed to see what kind of surgical appli¬ 
ance this thing could be, and was curious 
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to discover its real use. Having repaired 
it, I devoted a few minutes to experiment¬ 
ing with it, and found that by buckling 
the strap of the short lever round the 
left ankle, and that of the long lever 
round the leg just below the knee, by 
pressing the right heel upon a projection 
at the side of the short lever the long one 
could be jerked up and made to strike the 
under side of a table. Accordingly, I 
booked it as a table - rapping apparatus, 
and the bill was sent in: ‘ Repairs to 
table-rapping apparatus, is. 6d.’ This I 
considered very sharp on my part at the 
time, but it was about the worst thing I 
could have done, as it prevented a com¬ 
plete exposure of these impostors being 
made. Although several persons, at my 
suggestion, attended the seances afterwards, 
with the object of catching the lady red- 
handed, no table - rapping was ever 
attempted. This was a lesson by which 
I profited greated in my subsequent 
investigations.” 

“Of course you have no belief in appar¬ 
itions, Mr. Maskelyne } ” 

“None whatever. I am certain that, 
apart from mere ordinary objective illu¬ 
sion, they exist only in the imagination. 
The great proof of this is the question of 
clothes. If spirits appeared, like some of 
the ‘ living pictures,’ apparently in the 
nude, one might be inclined to believe in 
their reality. I believe I was the first to 
suggest this objection, about thirty years 
ago. I was having a discussion with Mr. 
Benjamin Coleman, surnamed ‘The P'ather 
of English Spiritualists,” a very nice, 
amiable, and credulous old gentleman. 
He was describing a he had attended 
and where a lady saw the spirit of her 
grandfather. She had never seen him in 
earth-life, but recognised him from a 
painting. The spirit appeared in periwig, 
knee-breeches, and a green coat with gilt 
buttons. ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ this lady not 
only saw the spirit of her grandfather, but 
also the spirit of his green coat and gilt 
buttons! ’ ]Mr. Coleman looked at me 
with rather a puzzled expression. I con¬ 
tinued : ‘ Do you really believe that there 
is such a thing as the spirit of a coat } ’ 
‘No,’ said he, ‘I can’t think that, and I 
can’t account for the appearance of the 
clothes, but I will ask the spirits.’ The old 
gentleman told me afterwards that he had 
consulted ‘ Katey King’ upon the subject. 
Katey King, as you may remember, was a 
very popular spirit* at that time, so much 
so that she was frequently known to have 
appeared at several seaiices at the same 
moment. She was also the spirit who was 
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said to have carried Mrs. Guppy from 
Balls Pond to Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
and it was the exposure of this spirit 
which sent poor Robert Dale Owen to a 
lunatic asylum. Well, Katey King shirked 
Mr. Coleman’s question for some time, 
but he persisted in having an answer, and 
at last she replied, ‘ Why, of course, we 
materialise the clothes out of particles in 
the atmosphere.’ This was a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation to the spiritualists, 
but even the most credulous members of 
the Society for Psychical Research cannot 
at present believe in the ghost of a pair of 
breeches. If they could, they would at 
once accept every nightmare story as a 
spiritual visitation. That cunning old 
impostor, Madame Blavatsky, tried to 
bridge over this difficulty by inventing the 
theory that there is an ‘astral body’ or 
counterpart to everything in existence and 
everything that has existed. So there 
must be an astral sea-serpent, an astral 
big gooseberry—in fact, an astral world 
and an astral universe.” 

“ By the w^ay, speaking of Madame 
Blavatsky, are there really any such per¬ 
sons as Mahatmas ? ” 

“ Certainly there are—but not of the 
TheosophicM or occult type. A Mahatma 
is any person of superior attainments, 
nothing more. How we should smile if 
we heard of a Thibetan asserting that 
our professors of Oxford and Cambridge 
possessed occult powers! Yet that is 
precisely the position of the Theosophists 
with reference to the ‘ Mahatmas ’ of 
Thibet.” 

Leaving the subject of occultism, we 
then conversed upon the revelations 



From Sharps and Flats” 

contained in Mr. Maskelyne’s book^ 
“ Sharps and Flats.” This is unquestion¬ 
ably a work of absorbing interest, and I 
expressed some curiosity with regard to 
the appliances for cheating described 
therein. One of the most exciting inci¬ 
dents detailed in “Sharps and Flats” 


(Longmans) by Mr. Maskelyne is the 
discovery of the Kepplinger “hold-out.” 
The denouement is illustrated by a picture 
which is reproduced herewith, but the story 
must be read in its entirety to be fully 
appreciated. Turning to his cupboard, 
Mr. Maskelyne produced a variety of most 
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From Sharps and F^ats” 

beautifully finished instruments, every one 
of which had been bought in the open 
market, and had been manufactured 
expressly for the purposes of cheating. 
There were “ hold-outs,” whose mission is 
to secrete any required cards until they 
can be advantageously employed in the 
game ; there were minute reflectors con¬ 
structed for the purpose of being concealed 
below the table, in pipes, snuff-boxes, and 
toothpicks, and thus enabling the dealer 
to obtain a surreptitious knowledge of the 
cards dealt; there were recipes for card- 
stains, and instruments for marking cards 
either before or during play ; there were 
marked cards of every description, which told 
to the initiated the value and suit of every 
card in the pack—in fact, there were appli¬ 
ances of every kind that the “ sharp ” could 
desire. Loaded dice of the most finished 
construction were put into my hands, and 
I examined with interest the internal 
arrangements of the “Electric” variety. 
Mr. Maskelyne also explained to me so 
many sleight-of-hand dodges for cheating 
with a pack of cards that I felt quite con¬ 
vinced that the opportunities for cheating 
are far more numerous than anyone— 
including the “ fly flat”—has any idea of. 
It would seem almost impossible that such 
mechanical contrivances should exist in 
our midst, did one not know that these 
things are extensively sold in America and 
are used—well, pretty nearly in every big 
city in the world. We give a few illus¬ 
trations of some of these fraudulent de¬ 
vices, and can only remark, with Mr. 
Maskelyne, “ Suspect your best friend if 
he is a gambler.” 

Pointing to an elegant machine which 
stood upon the table, I asked if that was 
the famous Maskelyne Typewriter. 
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'"‘Yes,” said Mr. Maskelyne; “that is 
the joint invention of myself and my 
son. Indeed, my son is responsible for 
the major portion of the invention. I 
arranged the differential spacing device 
which so many mechanicians have tried 
to accomplish, but this is the first success¬ 
ful machine with varied spacing.” 

At my request, j\Ir. Maskelyne gave me 
a demonstration of the working of the 
machine, which proved most interesting. 
The type-bars are on the top of the 
machine, and when the keys are operated 



witness one of the most attractive pro¬ 
grammes Mr. Maskelyne has ever arranged 
for his patrons —the playlet “Modern 
Witchery,” evidently founded upon the 
conversion of Mrs. Besant to Theosophy, 
and smartly written by Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, 
being the piece de resistance. It is 
bristling with sarcasm, and not only 
exposes the frauds, but also holds up 
to ridicule the weak points and gross 
follies of this new cult. At the same 
time, it is made the vehicle for the 
introduction of two of the most inexplic- 



THE THREE-CARD TRICK. 
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they look like so many grasshoppers 
jumping with lightning rapidity from the 
ink-pad upon which they rest to the 
paper, and producing most beautiful work 
resembling letterpress. There are no 
crowded “M’s” or “W’s,” or straggling 
“I’s” or “L’s” like rows of dilapidated 
railings stretching across the landscape, 
but each letter has its proper space, and 
the work is in full view of the operator, 
every character being seen the moment it 
is printed. 

From his rich storehouse of facts, Mr. 
Maskelyne evidently could have prolonged 
this interview indefinitely, but the sound of 
rushing footsteps up the stairs announced 
the fact that it was half-past two, and that 
a crowd of people was fast filling the cosy 
little “ Home of Mystery,” anxious to 


able wonders ever seen in this or any 
other age. One is called “ The Miracle 
of Lh’asa.” An Indian attendant is bound 
upon a plank which rests on the backs of 
two chairs, and is covered over with a 
shawl, a flaming goblet being placed 
beneath. In the full light of the stage 
the plank, with its living burden, is seen 
to rise into the air, the chairs are 
removed, and a sword is passed com¬ 
pletely round and about, thus proving the 
absence of any tangible support. 

I also went into the Hall with the 
hope of finding out how the illusion— 
which ]\Ir. Maskelyne admits is a 
mechanical one — is effected, but the 
performance seems to me to increase 
in marvel the more often one witnesses 
it- T. Hanson Lewis. 











SIR EDWARD 

SHERBURNE 

Lately by dear Thames, his side 
TaiV Lycons I espied, 

Wdh Lhe pen oP her white hand 
These words printing on the sand; 
lVo?7e Lyooris doth approve-, 

But Mirtillo for her love. 

Ah, false Nymph, those words were fit 
In sand only to be writ; 

For the quickly rising streams 
Of Oblivion and the Thames 
In a little moment’s stay 
From the shore wash’d clean away 
What thy hand had. there impress'd, 
And Mirtillo from tby breast. 































boys bent to their work in the 
X study, as I called the parlour of 
my cottag-e ; and all the noise there was 
came from the drowsy world without. 
It was mid-September j a hum of thresh¬ 
ing machines trembled over the fields ; 
the first freshness of autumn was in the 
crisp air ; the cry of the pheasant rose 
up from the thicket on the hill ; the 
note of the corn-crake from the meadows, 
where the grain was yet uncut. But the 
one street of Quinton was without sign of 
life or habitation. 

The morning being that of Monday it 
was given by tradition to an hour’s study 
of the Bible ; the younger of the two lads 
being at Genesis, his brother at the second 
bopk of Chronicles. As they read before 
mein the silent room, and the ticking of the 
great Dutch clock was one of the few 
sounds coming to us from the house 
about, their dispositions were written as 
plainly as the lettering upon the sign¬ 
board of the inn. Wilfred Smith, age 
twelve, the dreamer and the boy of 
promise ; Jack Smith, age fourteen, the 
enemy of the immediate neighbourhood 
and the boy of performance. And now 
they sat, the one so well interested in the 
rising of the waters that the flood might 
have been at the very gates ; the other 
bored to desperation by the narrative 
before him, his thoughts away to the 
stable in the Manor House, to the kennels 


which Joe Martin governed, to the cubs 
which were so soon to serve the young 
hounds in their apprenticeship. 

The education of the boys had been en¬ 
trusted to me, some years before this Sep¬ 
tember of which I write, by their uncle 
Jonathan Hutton, who owned the Manor 
House. He was not a popular man in the 
county, holding himself away from the many 
whom he despised ; yet unable to establish, 
though coveting, intimacy with the few. 
The fact that he was a Quaker and at one 
time endeavoured to shout himself into 
heaven did not help him with the Church- 
folk ; and his reprobation of all forms of 
sport, which he held to be the immediate 
creation of Lucifer, kept him out of touch 
with Sir Hubert Hill, the Master of the 
Hounds, and the set that moved in the 
baronet’s train. Yet in many ways he 
was a man of some heart. He had under¬ 
taken the education of his sister’s chil¬ 
dren—theirfather beingabarrister who had 

waited twenty years for a practice, and 
was still expecting it—and he had done 
many a charity of which those who 
criticised him did not believe him capable. 
At this very moment of which I speak he 
was credited with possessing the intention 
to marry Julia Hill, the daughter of Sir 
Hubert ; but as he had met the lady but 
twice, and her father had never broken 
bread in the Manor House, the populace 
snapped their fingers and said he was 
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mad. Yet when I remembered that he 
possessed a million sterling—as all 
Quakers do—and that Julia Hill was on 
the wrong side of thirty, it seemed to me 
that his madness had a method in it; and 
I waited for the development with no 
little interest. 

These things passed through my mind 
as the lads stuck to their Bibles ; and the 
old clock ticked in the silent kitchen. It 
was now near to midday. A heavy 
waggon, loaded high with straw, rumbled 
up the village street ; a girl came from 
the Duke of York to give the 
waggoner a mug of beer as he sat. A 
labourer, carrying his coat upon his arm, 
met a child who had run out of one of the 
gabled cottages, and held her high in his 
arms ; other children came trooping up 
the road from the infant school; a local 
politician spread his dinner upon the bench 
before the inn, and enjoyed three hearers 
and a can of ale. Presently, the church 
clock struck twelve, and Jack shut his book 
with a slam ; but the other continued to 
read. The narrative held him too power¬ 
fully. His mind was at Ararat and not 
in Quinton. But Jack, with the pursuit 
of labour suddenly ended, laid his head 
upon his arms and seemed to think. 

“Well, Jack,” said I, “what is it 
now ? ” 

“ I do wish I was Solomon,” said he in 
the most melancholy voice imaginable. 

“ And why ? ” I asked. 

“Because,” said he, as if thinking 
deeply, “because I could swop wisdomi 
for the pony race on Friday.” 

“You didn’t tell me about any pony- 
race,” I remarked. “ I suppose you mean 
the steeplechases ? ” 

“ Yes, and there’s a race open to all 
owners of ponies within a radius of twelve 
miles of Quinton—weight for age and 
fillies to carry three pounds less.” 

“ But your uncle would never hear of 
it; he detests horse-racing. Who put the 
idea into your head ? ” 

“ Harry, the groom ; he told me all 
about it yesterday. I know you won’t say 
anything, sir, but he’s entered ‘ Creeper.’ 
I would jolly well like to ride him.” 

I shook my head as I rose from the 
table. The younger lad, reading almost 
aloud, came to the words “day and night 
shall not cease,” and shut the book slowly. 
Then we all went out into the lane, for I 
was walking over to the Manor House 
with them, Jonathan having expressed a 
desire to see me on business of urgent 
importance. I had always refused to take 


up my residence at the great house, 
dreading the unsupportable dulness of the 
man’s company ; and the plea of literary 
work had secured to me the seclusion of 
the cottage in the village. Nor, for the 
matter of that, did Hutton express any 
rabid desire for my presence, and this 
summons to see him was a communication 
strange enough to be astonishing. 

As we walked the meadow-path and 
through the stumps of the corn, Wilfred 
following like a dog at my heels. Jack 
alternately throwing a hard ball at a cow 
and practising with a catapult upon mis¬ 
cellaneous wildfowl, the subject of the 
pony-race was raised again. 

“ I can’t see what he objects to,” said 
the lad, with a fine touch of philosophy. 
“ What’s the harm of a good gallop ? He 
ought to be glad that I’ve got a pony v/ho 
will do credit to the family.” 

“ You must not speak of your uncle in 
that way,” said I ; “he does not like 
horse-racing because there are so many 
rogues and vagabonds who follow it. I 
confess, however, that the county meeting 
on Friday does not come properly under 
the designation of a horse-race. It should 
be quiet enough and orderly enough if it 
is anything like other meetings I have 
attended here.” 

“ But uncle hates everything,” said Jack 
unabashed. “ He calls men who play 
‘ footer ’ violent persons and rioters.” 

“Yes,” said Wilfred, suddenly coming 
up, “he told me the other night, when I 
was out in the summer-house reading The 
Ebb Tide^ not to look below for my 
pleasures. He said if I would raise my 
eyes to the stars, I would see the gates of 
heaven. I looked ever so long, but I 
couldn’t see anything.” 

“ He meant figuratively, my lad ; and 
both of you should remember that your 
uncle’s objection to all sport is a matter 
of conscience ; and matters of conscience 
are always to be respected.” 

“ He likes cock-fighting, anyway,” said 
Jack. “1 came out the other morning 
before breakfast and the new ‘ game ’ was 
going for the old Spanish, and giving him 
beans. It was good fun, and uncle 
danced about and snapped his fingers just 
as though he was enjoying it awfully.” 

I could make no answer to this argu- 
mentum ad rerji^ and we walked on in 
silence, coming in another ten minutes to 
the great iron gates, and so to the long 
avenue of chestnuts which led up to the 
house. This, however, we did not follow ; 
but took the short cut through the dingle 
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and by the lake, which lay in a lonely 
hollow half a mile from the mansion. It 
was a balmy day, and the wildfowl were 
thick upon the dark water and upon the 
island, all rush-covered and bushy, which 
stood in the very centre of the great pool. 
But we met no one, and such flowers as 
we trod upon were of nature’s gardening ; 
for Jonathan Hutton was no friend to 
labour, and the servants upon his estate 
were to be numbered upon the hand. 
When at last the turrets and spires were 
to be seen, the bare windows and the 
tasteless terraces, plainly telling of the 
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His delight at my coming was uncon¬ 
cealed ; and he even called for his sherry, 
which was a singularly fine wine. I con¬ 
fess that this unwonted display caused 
me to remark that he was by no means 
ill-looking, his clean-shaven face recalling 
historic pictures of historic cardinals, and 
his fine figure telling of inherited and pre¬ 
served physical power. But his voice was 
always thin and low ; and his hard, blue 
eyes displayed neither emotion nor pity. 

“ I’m glad thou’rt punctual,” said he ; 
“ I like punctuality in young men. It’s 
about Friday that I was wishing to see 



•‘WELL, JACK,” SAID I, “WHAT IS IT NOW?” 


want of a woman’s mind. Jack spoke 
again. 

“Please, sir,” said he, “if you could 
say a word for the pony-” 

“I’ll try,” said I, for I saw that his 
heart was much set upon it ; and with that 
we parted. 

I found the old man—older in habits 
than in years—sitting in his library with 
a great mass of papers before him, and 
much disorder. He was sprucely dressed 
in broadcloth, and had a rose in his 
buttonhole—an ornament he had adopted 
since he saw Julia Hill at a flower-show. 


thee. Thou’st heard that Sir Hubert Hill 
is coming to my house—on the Lord’s 
work, Mr. Wills, the Lord’s work.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “it is news to me. 
What is the work in question ? ” 

“Well, perhaps it’s strange, friend; 
but it’s just a bit of brick and mortar to 
set up the old parish church for the Lord’s 
people. I’m not one of them, blessed be 
God ; but as the early Christians had all 
things in common, so it’s my duty to help 
others from the way of sin. Give none 
offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the 
Gentiles, nor to the Church of God. And 
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I’m lending- my house for the meeting, and 
there’ll be food for them that wish it when 
the talking’s over. Oh, it’ll be a great 
day for Quinton, young man ! ” 

“Undoubtedly,” said I; “there’s the 

steeplechases in the morning-” 

It was a foolish saying, and he turned 
upon me a devouring eye. 

“ Get thee behind me, Satan ! ” he cried 
in a loud voice, and raised his hands as 
though the foul thing were at his own 
door. I sighed for Jack and turned the 
subject. 

“Well,” said I, “it’s very gratifying 
to think that your house is to be the centre 
of this work—but how can I help you ? ” 
He drained a glass of sherry—since he 
knew Julia Hill he had declared that the 
doctor prescribed it—and bunched him¬ 
self up to great confidence. 

“That’s what I sent for thee to make 
known,” said he; “it’s about the bit of 
palaver they’ll be looking for when the 
folks are here. Thou’lt know that I’m a 
plain man, friend, and not given to long 
words as the Pharisees and Publicans. 
I’ve thought much and reaped nought; 
but I’m looking to thee to write me 
what should be said ; and I sha’n’t forget 
thee for thy labour.” 

“ I’ll do it with pleasure,” said I, “if 
you’ll give me an outline. It would be a 
gratification to help you in so small a 
matter.” 

“That’s well said,” he cried, “well 
said, and it shall be no great task. I’ll 
warrant. Just put it down plain that I 
feel the Lord calls me to the work. Tell 
them that I’m no exhorter, but I can 
write me name down as big as the rest of 
them. And if thou couldst slip in a word 
which would move them to a crack of 
laughter—eh ? ” 

He giggled like a girl at the notion ; and 
I promised to do as he wished ; and thus 
took rny leave of him, but not before I 
had said a word for Jack. 

“ By the by,” I remarked, “there’s to 
be some pony-galloping for the bo3^s 
round about on Friday; Jack thinks he 

would like to try ‘ Creeper ’-” 

“ Ha,” said he sharply, “ he thinks he 
would, does he ? The devil is very busy 
with young souls just now, Mr. Wills. 
But we must flog it out of them—even as 
Solomon exhorted us.” 

The tone promised badly for Master 
Jack,^ and I took my leave hurriedly, 
crossing the park again to my cottage. 

It was clear that although “Creeper” 
was entered, he would not run; and I 


confess that a sporting instinct prompted 
me strongly to take the side of the lad. 
But how could I help him ? Certainly, I 
could not side with him against his uncle ; 
nor could I, while wearing in the village 
the sober reputation of a scholar, consent 
to appear in the guise of an amateur 
jockey. It remained to be seen if the 
boy were better able to act for himself 
than I had been for him. 

When the pair of them came to me 
again at three o’clock the prospects of 
the thing did not look alluring. Wilfred 
had the red relic of tears in his eyes ; Jack 
was moody and sullen. He had been 
flogged I knew ; for thus it was always 
that when the elder lad was whipped, the 
younger shed the tears. But no mention 
was made of the affair, save that in con¬ 
struing a line of Cornelius Nepos Master 
Jack suddenly blurted out “I’ll lick him 
yet,’’ and then hurriedly resumed his 
reading. I thought it wise to refer in no 
way to the outbreak, nor did I speak of 
my interview with the old man since the 
upshot of it had been conveyed in so 
forcible a manner ; but when five o’clock 
struck and the pair rose to go, the boy 
said suddenly and with wrath in his 
tongue— 

“Please, sir, we’re not to come on 
Friday ! ” 

“ Is that a message from your uncle ? ” 

I asked. 

‘‘Yes; he thinks there’ll be a row in 
the village, and that’s bad for us.” 

“Yes, and we’re to have a holiday,” 
interposed the other. 

“Very well,” said I, “and I think your 
uncle is wise. But I shall see you to¬ 
morrow.” 

^ They assented, running off, and I occu¬ 
pied myself during the evening composing 
an oration for the love-stricken Quaker. I 
made it short and full of modesty ; con¬ 
cluding it with a story new enough to be 
fresh in Quinton, but old enough to be 
done with in town. On the following 
morning I carried the work to the Manor 
House, and the old fellow rubbed his 
hands in thankfulness at the prospect of 
delivering the humility and the humour 
before his well-beloved. 

“ Oh, it’ll be a great day, a great day 
altogether,” said he. “ Thou’st done 
very well, Mr. Wills, and I like thy work. 
But I think we’ll make it two hundred 
pounds, eh ? Two hundred pounds, 
they’ll not do better than that, eh ? ” 

I said they would not; and after he 
had recited many of my lines in a thin 
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drawl which was melancholy to hear, he 
chuckled over the story again ; giving it 
off with many bows and gestures to the 
books in his library and the empty chairs. 
But it was hard work to coach him ; and 
when he had it but moderately well, it 
was time for me to look after the boys. 
As I left he asked me to the gathering, 
an honour I had scarce looked for, since 
he was one of those who regard the mere 
knowledge of the classics as something a 
little better than playing on the flute, and 
distinctly inferior to the art of cooking. 

“Come up thyself,” said he, “for I 
shall look for thee to be at my hand. 
There’s women folk to be present, and 
we’re smartening up a bit. Didst see 
the roses in the parlour?” 

The parlour was the great hall, a mag 
nificent chamber now almost hidden in 
banks of beautiful flowers. There were 
palms, too, in the passages ; and a coming 
and going of servants the like to which 
the Manor House had not known for a 
decade. I saw that the compelling in¬ 
fluence of woman had already been bus}^ 
with him ; and as I walked through 
the park, many signs were there of the 
expectancy of social triumph. That 
Jonathan Hutton was to entertain Sir 
Hubert Hill and a couple of Colonial 
bishops to boot was indeed a thing to ring 
through the neighbourhood in song and 
story ; and the promise of it had already 
been told even in the remoter villages. 
Nor did I wonder that those working 
for him shook their heads dubiously, and 
wondered if the end of all things were 
at hand. 

I have said that I walked through the 
park ; but my steps did not take me on 
that Thursday afternoon to the cottage ; 
for the boys were enjoying their cus¬ 
tomary half holiday. Free of them, I 
put my pipe in my mouth and strolled 
through the woods on the high road ; but 
scarce had I got out upon the hill than I 
saw Master Jack mounted on “ Creeper ” 
in the meadows below, and with him was 
Harry, the groom, apparently engaged in 
the delivery of a homily. The circum¬ 
stance was curious, to put it mildly ; and 
when later the pony was galloped smartly, 
but only for a couple of furlongs, I admit 
that I entertained suspicions. These I 
kept to myself, since I could not rebuke 
the lad for galloping his own pony ; and, 
fearing to see something of which I should 
be compelled to take notice, I hurried on. 
Nor did I see any more of him until the 
event of which I come now to speak. 
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On the Friday morning, Quinton awoke 
with much rejoicing. The church bells 
were ringing early—perhaps as a counter¬ 
blast to the devil’s work upon the moor— 
and thoroughbreds in large numbers were 
tethered before nine o’clock in the stables 
of the “Duke of York.” I heard the 
booming of drums and the blast of horns 
almost as soon as it was light ; and from 
eight o’clock a procession of rogues, 
vagabonds, showmen, thieves, and race¬ 
course types generally passed to the scene 
of action. But it was not until two 
o’clock that I followed them ; and, in¬ 
dulging in the extravagance of the guinea 
stand, waited—for the pony-race. 

This, I confess, was the one motive 
which induced me to risk the anger of 
Jonathan Hutton, and to keep close 
company with that which he called Satan. 

I had seen the “correct card” early in 
the morning, and it told me that amongst 
the ponies running was one named 
“Creeper,” and that his rider was Jack 
King. For some time I had my doubts ; 
but even then I could not conceive it 
possible that Master Jack had really 
eluded the vigilance and dared the wrath 
of the old man. No sooner were the 
ponies on the course, however, than I saw 
the boy himself, dressed up in a great 
blouse of pink silk, a white cap upon his 
head, and the smartest of white breeches 
crossing his saddle. And while he went 
for the canter, I stood petrified ; waiting 
every moment to hear the shout of 
Jonathan Hutton, or to see him burst 
upon the course in a frenzy of shame and 
fury. 

But the apparition never came. As a 
hundred thoughts rushed up in my mind, 
as I asked myself. What will follow this ? 
Where is the Quaker? How has the boy got 
the pony away unobserved ? a shout from 
the crowd told me that they were “ off.” 
In that moment hucksters left their wares ; 
the showmen ran from their shows to the 
ropes ; the bands ceased to play ; the roar 
of the bookmakers rose up deafeningly ; 
the crowd swayed and shouted ; ladies 
stood on the tops of the stand ; waiters 
halted with napkins on their arms. And 
from the remote hill, upon which the black 
specks were now to be seen, a low sound 
of roaring, as of a distant train which 
had entered a tunnel, was borne to our 
ears ; it swelled and gained force as the 
opening swell of an organ ; it became a 
thunder of noise like the sound of an arrny 
triumphant ; it swept at last upon those in 
the stands, and w^e joined our voices to it. 
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cryingf out as one cries only upon a race¬ 
course when the distance bell has 
rung. 

Whether any man in that crowd shouted 
with more vigour than I displayed is a 
question I have no interest in. It was 
not until the race was done that I became 
aware of the display I had made. But I 
had no hat when the ponies passed the 
judge ; and I found myself calling out 
“Jack wins ! Jack wins ! ” long after the 
others had come to silence again. Then 
I waited for the hoisting of the number as 
though hundreds of my own hung upon 
the venture—for it was a win by a neck 
—and when all was right I ran away 
quickly to my cottage to get a new hat 
and to think. 

At the bottom of the village I met 
Wilfred. He was crying, not bitterly, but 
silently. I asked him what the matter was, 
and he said, 

“Jack will get whacked.” 

“ Yes,” said I, trying to look dignified 
even without a hat, “ he has done wrong ; 
but that is not your fault, my boy. There 
is no need whatever for you to cry about 
it.” 

He was not comforted at this, but cried 
the more, following me to the cottage as 
though seeking protection. When we 
came at length to the garden gate, he 
made a very strange remark. 

“They’ll never find him,” he blurted 
out suddenly between his tears. 

“ Find whom ? ” I asked with my hand 
upon the latch. 

“Uncle,” said he, looking up pitifully 
into my face. 

“Won’t find him?” I ejaculated. 

“ What in the name of goodness do you 
mean ? ” 

“I—I dare not tell you, sir,” said he. 

“ I swore to Jack I wouldn’t.” 

He stopped crying, and remained a 
picture of earnestness and of dismay. The 
thing had come upon me so suddenly, the 
moment of it was so deep, that for some 
minutes I did not know what to say. 
Then at last I asked him, 

“ Do you mean to tell me that Jack has 
committed such an outrage as to hide 
your uncle ? ” 

“ Oh, not to hide him,” said he, “ any¬ 
body could find him. But I swore to Jack 
sir, indeed I did.” 

Before I could ask him more, he had 
fled from my cross-examination; but I 
waited only a moment to get a hat, and 
then ran up to the Manor House as I had 
not run since I left Fenners. At the 


cross-roads a labourer met me, one of 
Jonathan’s men ; and he confirmed the 
amazing news. 

“Be going to find the maister, sur ? 
Then thee’ll not find him at t’ house, nor 
nowhere that I know on. Aw’m thinking 
he’s been doun to ee horse-racin’. He 
aren’t been seen since sunrise.” 

I passed on, even hurrying my pace. 
It was clear now that the boy had gone to 
extremes, of whose consequences I dare not 
think. I judged that his career was ended, 
and that an early train would see him 
once more into the bosom of the barrister’s 
family ; in which case my pupils and my 
living would leave me in the same hour. 
Yet all this being apparent, the disappear¬ 
ance of his uncle was a thing I could in 
no way account for. What could he have 
done with the old man ? How could he 
have hidden him ? Surely not in any of 
the rooms of the house, for then discovery 
would have come in an hour. Not in the 
stables, for they were full of new servants. 
Nor was there any place I could find in 
my mind which would allow me to believe 
for one moment the amazing tale the 
younger boy had hinted at and the labourer 
had confirmed. 

This conclusion carried me to the park 
gates, where I found three servants con¬ 
fabulating in awestruck tones. They 
told me the tale I had already heard, 
Jonathan Hutton had been seen at sun¬ 
rise, but not since. As he was wanted in 
the house to give a hundred directions, 
servants had been sent to the doctor’s, 
to Sir Hubert Hill’s, even to the race¬ 
course ; but no news of him was to be 
had. They told me, further, that there was 
a consultation then being held in the 
hall ; and, determined to join it, I took the 
short cut across the park, plunging 
into the glen, and so by the lake, then all 
deserted and utterly green in the play of 
the sinking sun. 

Now, I had almost passed from the 
valley, had come, in fact, to the point 
where the rarely used path quits the side 
of the lake and turns. up through the 
home wood, where there fell upon my 
ears the most singular sound I have ever 
heard. It was a moaning and a crying, 
but more than this, there were yells and 
fierce exclamations, threats and even 
prayers commingled with it. I could not 
for some while get any notion whence 
came the noise ; but a little later the ex¬ 
planation flashed upon me suddenly. The 
crying that I heard was from the island 
in the centre of the lake ; and the voice 
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that raised the hulloballoo was the voice 
of Jonathan Hutton, 

“Help, help!” he called again and 
again. “John, dost thee not hear ? Oh 
Lord, save thy servant 1 Jack, I 11 break 
every bone in thy body ! Lord, be merci¬ 
ful 1 —and the company coming-” And 

then he fell to crying “Help! Help!” 
again most pitifully. 


small clump of willows ) and seeing me, his 
joy was unfeigned. ^ 

“Oh, man. Heaven be praised! is it 
thou?” he cried. “Bring the boat to 
me ! bring it at once—the Lord is verj 
merciful ! ” 

“Whatever have you been doing 
there ? ” I asked, making pretence of com¬ 
plete ignorance. “They have been look- 



KE CRYING THAT I HEARD WAS FROM THE ISLAND IN THE CENTRE OF THE LAKE. 


When I had heard these^ sounds for a 
moment, and the extraordinary fact that 
the old man should be shouting there on 
the island of the lake, no longer held me 
speechless, I put my hands to my mouth 
and cried to him in reply. 

“ Halloa !” I shouted, “is that you, Mr. 
Hutton? “We’ve been looking for you 
everywhere.” 

At this he came running out from a 


ing for you in the house these three 
hours.” 

“Ay, the dolts, the sluggards! he 
screamed in reply. “They shall go forth in 
the morning, every one of them ! Man, it’s 
eight hours I’ve been here without sup or 
bite. I’ll do no murder, Mr. Wills, but 
I’ll go near to it.” 

“ This is indeed dreadful,” I cried ; 
“ how came you to be there ? ” 
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‘‘ It’s my nephew,” he wailed, wringing- 
his hands ; ‘‘ my nephew that I’ve tended 
like one of mine. He put me across in the 
boat to be alone here. Dost not remem¬ 
ber that it’s Friday, and the company 
coming, God forgive him ! I wanted to 
learn the bit of a discourse, and he was 
to come fetch me in an hour. Oh, I could 
put a curse upon him ! ” 

But where is the boat? ” I asked, not 
seeing it on my side of the lake; “you 
must not stay there another minute.” 

“ It’s round where the old house was,” 
he cried ; “ bring it to me, man, don’t 
lose a minute. I shall be the fair disgrace 
of the whole parish.” 

I ran round quickly to the old boat¬ 
house now, inwardly laughing as I had not 
laughed for many a day. As the matter 
had ended thus, with Jonathan rescued in 
time to greet his guests, I saw nothing but 
farce where ten minutes since I had looked 
for tragedy. But I quailed for Jack, and 
was just imagining the punishment that 
would be chosen for him when I found the 
boat. She was sunk in three feet of 
water, and there was a hole as big as the 
top of a barrel in her starboard side. Then 
I sat down in the boat-house and laughed 
no more. 

“Well, art thee coming?” was the 
cry presently from the other shore. 

“The boat is sunk,” said I, “and how 
we’re to get you off, heaven knows.” 

“What wert saying?” he asked, as 
though he could not take it in. 

“ There’s a hole in the boat as big as a 
bucket,” I yelled. 

“No lies to me, please,” he cried next, 
still unconvinced, and now full of passion. 

“ Come and see for yourself,” I replied, 
meeting his rudeness with the sarcasm. 

“Mr. Wills,” said he, now softer, 

“ I’m justly punished for my sins; don’t 
be hard upon me ; bring me the boat.” 

“ Mr. Hutton,” said I, “ the boat is 
under water as I have told you. I could 
no more bring it to you than I could carry 
you the Manor House.” 

“ Then the devil take him ! ” cried he, 
swearing probably for the first time in his 
life ; and after that I really believe that he 
burst into tears. 

“ Mr. Hutton,” said I next, moved to 
sympathy for him, “ if there’s anything to 
be done to help you. I’ll do it; but there’s 
no boat within five miles of here, and how 
we’re to get you off, I can’t for the life of 
me see. But I’m going up to the house 
to bring help.” 

“ That’s right, that’s right, indeed ! ” he 


replied. “ Oh, man, to be left like this 
and the company coming ! ” 

I waited to hear no more from him, but 
ran up to the house with all the speed 
I could make. Not that I had a notion 
in my head, for my mind was as empty as 
a bladder ; but it was obvious that a rope 
must first be got—and servants to assist 
me. These came readily enough at my cry ; 
and, neglecting the shouts of the house¬ 
keeper, who told me that the Bishop of 
somewhere or other was already in the 
drawing-room, I routed out the stable 
lads, and, getting what rope we could, 
we all set off for the pond together. The 
guests were arriving in numbers as we 
went, but Julia Hill and her father had 
yet to come. 

On my return to the glen, so soon, in 
fact, as I could get a view of the lake 
frorn the thicket, I saw that the scene on 
the island had changed. The old man was 
now walking up and down furiously among 
the reeds, alternately raising his hands to 
heaven, and shaking his fist at the tw-o 
lads who stood upon the other shore. The 
elder boy seemed to be wrangling with 
him ; and presently Jack put his hands in 
his pockets most impudently, and sat upon 
a knoll to watch our efforts. When I 
came up he condescended to talk to me. 

“I’ve been telling uncle that I’ll get 
him off if he’ll say nothing about it,” said 
he, “ but he w^on’t agree, and he may just 
stop there.” 

“Jack,” said I, “you deserve as good 
a thrashing as boy ever had.” 

“But 'Creeper’ won,” he replied, 

“ and I don’t care if he kills me. What 
are you going to do with that rope—drag 
hitn through the weeds ? Won’t he be 
green when he comes out. though ! ” 

This W’as true enough, for the lake was 
full of weed and slime ; hut I saw no 
alternative. It was impossible obviously, 
it seemed to me, to get the old man off 
by any means other than a rope ; and he, 
at any rate, did not fear the immersion. 

“Mr. Wills,” he kept crying, “a little 
greater haste, please ! Good lads, be 
quick with it ! Was that a carriage I 
heard upon the drive ? Jack, I’ll kill thee 
in the morning—oh, and the company 
coming ! ” 

Thus he cried out continually, while we 
were making our best haste in splicing 
the ropes, and Jack was sitting upon the 
knoll whistling most impudently. At last 
we got a line together, and, having at¬ 
tached a great block of wood to it, we 
hurled it towards the island. It fell short by 
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six feet—and that was all the rope we 
had. 

At this, Jack whistled louder than be¬ 
fore. The rest of us stood looking 
blankly one at the other. The old man 
sat upon a stump, and buried his face in his 
hands. In the distance we saw a number 
of black specks upon the hillside. Some 
of the guests were coming down to find 
out what had happened to their host. 

“ Uncle,” said Jack, ceasing to whistle 
suddenly, “here’s Miss Hill and her 
father coming to see you.” 

“I’ll not see them!” yelled he. “I’ll 
not have them here ! ” 

“ I could get you off in a minute if you 
wouldn’t whack me,” cried Jack. 

“Is it really them, Mr. Wills?” asked 
the old fellow turning to me. 

“There’s no doubt of it, I’m afraid,” 
shouted I. 

“Devil!” said he, shaking his fist at 

the boy again. ^ ^ 

“They’re coming right over the hill 
now,” cried Jack quite unabashed. 

“ Could I be got off quick ? ” asked the 
old man, suddenly sobered. ^ 

“In two minutes,” said Jack, “if 
you’ll promise.” 

“Then I’ll promise,” said he, “and the 
Lord forgive the weakness.” . 

Jack had jumped off the knoll now, and 
I waited with infinite curiosity to see 
what he would do—how solve the problem 
which baffled so completely the wits of the 
six of us then gathered upon the bank. 
But his first words settled the matter. 

“You fellows,” said he, “ kick off that 
boat-house door.” 

We did as he ordered, half ashamed of 
ourselves for not thinking of it. 

“ Hitch the rope round the broken 
hinge, and hold my coat.” 

As he talked, he had thrown off his coat 
and waistcoat ; and brought from the old 
boat-house a long punt-pole which had 
seen no usage for many years. On our 
part, we had the door down in a moment, 
for it was exceeding rotten j and directly 
it was in the water Jack was astride of it. 
But the figures were now very near, and 
I could make out the form of Julia Hill, 
she dressed gaily in white with a gray 
cloak about her shoulders. The old man 
saw her at the same moment, and his 
voice of pleading passed from a roar to a 
husky muttering ; while Jack,^ managing 
the improvised punt with lively skill, 
brought her up to the island ; and we 
waited for the end in silence. 


“Uncle,” said Jack, holding out his 
hand, “sit down and don’t excite your¬ 
self. You fellows, haul away, or she’ll 
sink ! Now ! ” 

We hauled, at his words, with ferocious 
strength, and the punt, rushing under the 
water, came quickly to us. The old man’s 
legs were to the height ot his hips in the 
green slime ; but for the matter of that 
so were Jack’s ; and had it not been for 
the speed with which we pulled them 
through the weeds, the thing would have 
sunk altogether. When ultimately they 
reached the shore, they were greener than 
the grass, and while they stood shaking 
themselves Julia Hill and her father came 
up to greet them. 

But the old man shook his fist in their 
faces, and—for their laughter was not 
disguised—he set off at a run towards 
the Manor House. An hour afterwards 
I learnt that the Church meeting was 
postponed, and that all the guests had 
gone home without partaking of his hos¬ 
pitality. 

^ ^ 

When I saw him next day he was 
wrapped in a greatcoat, and sat befoie a 
big fire in his study. I asked him after 
his health, and he answered testily * 

“ My health’s very well, thank God ! ” 

“ You have caught no chill ? ” I asked. 

“ Would I be sitting here if I had ? ” 

“It was a monstrous thing to do, I 
must say,” said I. 

“Ay, that’s true,” he replied, thinking 
deeply. 

“ And the lad should be punished some¬ 
how.” 

‘ ‘ I’m not so sure of it,” said he. ‘ ‘ Didst 
ever hear, Mr. ^Vills, of an old man about 

to make a fool of himself-” 

“ I don’t understand,” said I. 

“Then I’ll tell thee,” he cried. “ If ever 
they say that I’m to have a helpmate here, 
thou canst say it’s a lie—from me.” 

I saw his point—he had left his love in 
the pond. 

“ I shall take good care to act as you 
tell me,” said I. “ But what are you going 
to do with the boy ? ” 

“ I’m going to give him five pounds,” 
said he, “ and I’ll save money then. Dost 
remember that I promised the parson t\yo 
hundred? Well, he may whistle tor it, 
man.” 

He chuckled heartily at the thought. 
A moment later he made another remark. 
“Ay,” said he, “and his pony won! 
Good lad, good lad ! ” 




By grant ALLEN. 

A RABBIT OF THE WORLD. 


A LITERARY Lady, sentimental as 
was the wont of literary ladies 
before the incarnation of the New 
Woman, went once to call on a Great 
Poet, who pervaded these regions. But 
the Great Poet was coy, says the legend, 
and listened not to the voice of the 
Literary Lady, charmed she never so 
wisely. He refused to be drawn by her 
cunning blandishments, but smoked on in 
peace, glaring gruffly from his chimney 
corner. So at last the Great Poet’s wife, 
teehng that the situation grew slightly 
strained, endeavoured to create a diver¬ 
sion by saying, “ My dear, won’t you take 
Mrs. Gusherville to see the garden.?” 

Poet, thus checkmated, rose 
unwillingly from his seat, and strode three 
paces ahead through the shrubbery paths, 
followed, iongo_ hitervallo, by the panting 
Mrs. Gusherville. Never a word did he 
say as he paced the lawn with his heavy 
tread; but at last, as he approached one 
garden border, he turned towards his 
^sitor. Speech trembled on his lips ; 
Mrs. Gusherville leant forward to catch 
the immortal accents. The Poet spoke. 

mn those rabbits ! ” he said ; and 
then relapsed into silence. That was all 
Mrs. Gusherville got out of her inter- 
View. 

I am reminded of this episode, which if 
not true to fact is at any rate true to 
human nature, by the short sharp barking 
ot ban, my neighbour’s spaniel, resound- 
mg from the heather in the direction of 
the Frying Pan. Each bark is an eager 


Rabbits! Now I sympathise with 
every living thing that breathes ; vet if it 
were not for a constitutional objection to 
unnecessary vigour of language, I could 
almost back Fan, and echo the Great 
Poet s indignant exclamation. For what¬ 
ever we try to plant among the heather, 
by way of beautifying our small patch of 
moorland (as who should paint the lily or 
refined gold), those unscrupulous 
rodents immediately proceed to treat as 
their private property. Not one of our 
white brooms has survived their attacks ; 
and the way they have devoured our 
periwinkles and our St. John’s wort is a 
credit to their appetites, and a testimonial 
to_ the magnificent air of this healthy 
neighbourhood. The lad who attends to 
my garden (we call it a garden by 
courtesy, not to hurt its feelings) is always 
saying to me, “ Let me set a trap for ’em, 
sir. But grave as their misdemeanours 
are, I can’t bear to trap them. I re¬ 
member that after all they were the 
earliest inhabitants. They dwelt here 
efore me ; and when I plumped down my 
cottage in the midst of their moor, I 
seriously interfered with their domestic 
economy. “ There’s a horrid house built,” 
said the mother rabbit: “ I suspect a dog 
will follow, and perhaps a gun too.” 

Never mind,” said the father, who was 
a rabbit of the world ; “ they’ll more than 
make it up to us, I predict, by planting 
greenstuff, which is adealjucier, after all, 
than g^orse or bracken.’’ 
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And indeed, I feel I owe a duty to these 
earlier inhabitants ; I love their fellowship, 
and do what I can to encourage their 
uninterrupted residence. The night-jar 
still perches nightly on one accustomed 
branch of the big lone fir-tree ; the cuckoo 
comes and calls to us from the clump of 
stunted pines by the dining-room window ; 
the merry brown hares dart obliquely 
across the ill-grown green patch of tennis 
lawn ; and the baby bunnies themselves, 
all unconscious of their misdemeanours 
against the growing shrubs, brush their 
faces before our eyes with their tiny gray 
paws as we sit upon the terrace. My 
neighbour has a shot at them with gun 
and dog; and even as I write, I can hear 
th^ ping^ ping^ of his murderous cartridges 
and the quick cries of Fan in the adjoining 
plot of moor ; but for myself I refrain. I 
would rather have the gambolling of such 
innocent fellow-creatures on my patch of 
grass in the dusk of evening than all the 
rhododendrons and azaleas and cypresses 
the florist can palm upon me. 

And how pretty they are, those harm¬ 
less little malefactors ! How they frolic 
across the sward with tiny irregular 
jumps, like a sportive kitten, only ten 
times more guileless—no tinge of blood¬ 
thirstiness in their liquid eye, no stealthy 
cruelty in their honest gray faces ! Your 
rabbit is a decent and inoffensive vege¬ 
tarian. Besides, its mode of life sorts well 
with the uplands j it never disfigures 
nature, but accommodates itself to the 
environment like a g'ood working evolu¬ 
tionist. When we first thought of build¬ 
ing here, a clever Girton girl, whom we 
met at the little inn, held up her hands in 
horror, “ Why build on Hartmoor at all ? 
Why not simply burrow?” And the 
rabbits burrow. The hilltop is just honey¬ 
combed with their underground palaces. 
Theie they lurk for the most part during 
the heat of the day, and come out at 
night to feed on the furze-bushes that 
protect and conceal the mouths of their 
burrows. Indeed, the very shape of the 
furze-bush, as we ordinarily know it, 
depends on the constant activity of the 
hungry and greedy bunnies. Naturally, 
gorse, if left to itself, would grow feathery 
tiom the soil upward, without any gaunt 
stretch of naked stem at its base ; but the 
rabbits eat off the growing shoots just as 
high as they can reach by standing tip-toe 
on their hind feet; so that the resulting 
shape is a product, so to speak, of rabbit 


into gorse-bush. Where the soil is light 
and sandy, as here, burrowing is uni¬ 
versal ; but on cold wet moors, the rabbits 
avoid the chance of rheumatism by con¬ 
structing long tunnels above ground in¬ 
stead, through matted galleries of heather 
and herbage. 

Cowardice is the principal defence of 
the rabbit, as of all other unarmed rodents. 
At the first alarm, he flies headlong to his 
burrow. What swiftness of foot does for 
the open-nesting hare, that swiftness of 
retreat does for his underground cousin. 
Natural selection in such a case favours 
the most cowardly ; for to be brave is to 
court immediate extinction. That is why 
rabbits have the noticeable patch of white 
under their tails—their scuts, as sportsmen 
very aptly call them. At first sight you 
would suppose such a conspicuous white 
mark rnust be a source of danger. In 
reality it has been evolved as a patent 
safety signal. For while the rabbits 
crouch and feed, unseen in the gray grass, 
they are very little conspicuous ; but the 
moment one of them spies any cause of 
alarm, off it scampers to its hole ; and, 
raising the danger-signal as it goes, it 
warns the whole warren, all whose 
members scuttle after it apace without 
waiting to inquire into the nature of the 
panic. The mouth of the burrow runs 
quite straight just at first, so that the re- 
treating^ bunny can dash into it at full 
speed without checking his pace ; but at 
a convenient point, a few feet in, it begins 
to bend and divaricate, besides branching 
and subdividing as a precaution against 
weasels and other vermin enemies. It 
has also at least two entrances and exits, 
like a room at the theatre, in case of 
pursuit y and it is cunningly engineered 
against the chance of intrusion. But the 
nursing chamber, where the timid wee 
mother ^ hides her naked and shapeless 
young, is quite differently contrived with 
but a single mouth, and is fitted up with 
every internal luxury. The good parent 
lines it with soft fur pulled from her 
own warm coat, and goes stealthily by 
night to suckle her little ones. When 
she comes away, she plasters up the 
entrance with earth to conceal it as well 
as she can from prying enemies ; and 
there the baby rabbits remain alone in 
the dark till her next visit. Three or 
four such broods are produced each year, 
for your rabbit is indeed an uxorious 
creature. 
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THE POETS PORTMANTEAU. 

By GEORGE GISSING. 


I. 

T he poet had been nourishing his 
soul down in Devon. A petty 
windfall, a minim legacy, which plucked 
him from scholastic bondage in a London 
suburb, was now all but consumed. He 
turned his face once more to the mart of 
men, strong in the sanguine courage of 
two-and-twenty. His luggage (the sum 
total of his personal property, except 
twenty pounds sterling) consisted of a 
trunk and a portmanteau. The latter he 
kept beside him in the railway carriage— 
a small and very shabby portmanteau, 
but it guarded the result of ten months’ 
work, the manuscript volume (entitled 
The Her77iit of the Tor^ aTid Othe 7 ' Poe 77 is) 
whereon rested all his hopes. A few 
articles of clothing and of daily necessity 
were packed in the same receptacle. On 
reaching London he would deposit his 
trunk at the station, and carry the small 
portmanteau whilst he searched for a tem¬ 
porary lodging. 

Green vales and bosky slopes of Devon ; 
the rolling uplands of Wiltshire ; the 
streams and heaths and wooded hills of 
Surrey. It was late autumn, and the day 
drew to its close. Through mists of 
evening, a red orb hung huge above the 
horizon ; it crimsoned and grew lurid, 
athwart the first driftings of London 
smoke ; it disappeared amid towers and 
chimneys and squalor multiform. The 
poet grasped his portmanteau, and leapt 
out on to the platform of Waterloo 
Station. 

One cheap room was all he wanted, and 
as he could not carry his burden very 
far he turned southward, guided by 
memory of the gray, small streets off 
Kennington Road. Twenty minutes’ walk 
brought him into a byway where every 
other window offered its card of invitation 
to wanderers such as he. At this hour ot 
gloom there was little to choose between 
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one house and another. A few paces 
ahead of him sounded the knock of a 
telegraph messenger. Where telegrams 
were delivered, there must be, bethought, 
some measure of civilisation ; so he 
lingered till the boy had gone away, then 
directed his steps to that door. 

His rat-tat was answered by a young 
woman, whose personal appearance sur¬ 
prised him. Her features were handsome 
and intelligent, though scarcely amiable ; 
her clothing indicated poverty, but was 
not such as would be worn by a girl of the 
working class ; her language and manner 
completed the proof that she was no native 
of this region. “ Yes,” she said, speaking 
distantly and nervously, “ a single room 
was to let, a room up at the top.” The 
poet, as became a poet, observed with 
emotional interest this unexpected figure. 
Only a wretched little oil-lamp hung in the 
passage, and he could not see the girl’s 
face very distinctly ; perhaps the first im¬ 
pression of sullenness was a mistake ; 
it might be only the shrinking self-respect 
of one whom circumstances had forced 
into a false position. He noticed that in 
her hand she held a telegram. 

“ Would you let me see the room ? ” 

“ Please wait a moment.” 

She went upstairs, and soon reappeared 
with a lighted candle. Leaving his port¬ 
manteau, he followed her through the 
usual stuffy atmosphere, to a chamber of 
the usual dreariness. His attendant 
placed her candle within the room, then 
drew back and waited outside on the 
landing. 

“ I think this would do. What is the 
rent ? ” 

There was hesitation. The poet stepped 
forward, and endeavoured to discern a 
face amid the shadows. 

“ Five shillings—I think,” he was at 
length answered. 

Ah, then she was not the landlady. 
Perhaps the daughter of people who had 
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HIS RAT-TAT WAS ANSWERED RY A YOUNG WOMAN. 


come to grief. He began to speak of 
details ; she answered shortly, but to his 
satisfaction. 

“ I shall be glad to take the room for a 
week or two. I’ll go and bring up my 
portmanteau.” 

“It is usual”—he still could not see 
the speaker—“to pay a week’s rent in 
advance.” 


“ Oh, to be sure.” 
Determined to see 
her face in full light 
he took up the candle, 
and stepped with it 
on to the landing. 
As if aware of his 
motive, the girl stood 
in a retiring attitude ; 
but she met his gaze, 
and they looked, for 
an instant, steadily at 
each other. She was 
handsome, but her 
lips had a hard, de¬ 
fiant expression, and 
in her eyes he read 
either the suffering of 
a womanly nature or 
the recklessness of 
one indifferent to all 
good. Her speech 
favoured the pleas¬ 
anter interpretation ; 
yet, after all, the 
countenance disturbed 
rather than attracted 
him. 

An old box stood 
by the head of the 
stairs ; on this he 
placed the candle, and 
then drew from his 
pocket the sum he 
had to pay. The girl 
thanked him coldly. 
He ran downstairs, 
fetched his portman¬ 
teau, and put it in a 
corner of the dark 
room. Then they again 
faced each other. 

“ By the by,” he 
said, wishing he could 
draw her into con¬ 
versation, “what’s 
the address ? I have 
come here by mere 
chance.” 

She gave the infor¬ 
mation as briefly as 
possible. 

“ Thank you. Now I must go out and 
get something to eat.” 

The girl would not speak. There was 
nothing for it but to turn and descend the 
stairs. She followed, and halfway down 
her voice stopped him. 

“ When shall you be back to-night ? ” 
“Not later than eleven, I think.” 

And so they parted, the poet taking a 
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last look at her as he opened the front 
door. 

She had strongly affected his imagina¬ 
tion. As he walked towards Westminster, 
new rhymes and rhythms sang within 
him to the roaring music of the street. 
The Devon hermitage was a far, faint 
memory. London had welcomed him 
with so sudden a glimpse of her infinite 
romance that he half repented his long 
seclusion. 

At about the hour he had mentioned he 
returned to seek a night’s rest. Would 
the same face appear when the door 
opened ? He waited anxiously, and 
suffered a sad disappointment, for his 
knock was answered by just the kind of 
person that might have been expected— 
the typical landlady of cheap lodgings, a 
puffy, slatternly woman, chewing a 
mouthful of the supper from which she 
had risen. 

‘‘ Good evening,” said the poet, as 
cheerfully as he could. “ I am your new 
lodger.” 

The woman stared, as if failing to 
understand him. 

‘‘ I took a room at the top, early this 
evening.” 

“You’ve made a mistake. It’s the 
wrong* ’ouse.” 

“But isn’t this-?” he named the 

address which the girl had given 

him. 

“ Yes, that’s ’ere.” 

“ I thought so. I remember the house 
perfectly. You were out, I suppose. I 
saw a—a young woman. I paid a week’s 
rent in advance.” 

This circumstantial story increased the 
listener’s astonishment. She glared with 
protuberant eyes, breathed quickly, and 
gave a snort. 

“ Well, that’s a queer thing. Wait a 
minute.” 

She went upstairs, and could be heard 
to tap at a door ; but there followed no 
sound of voices. Then she came down 
again, and asked for a description of the 
young w*oman who had acted as her re¬ 
presentative. The poet answered rather 
vaguely. 

“We have somebody of that sort 
lodgin’ ’ere, but she’s out. You say you 
paid five shillin’s ? ” 

“Yes. And left my portmanteau; 
you’ll find it upstairs.” 

Again the landlady disappeared. When 
she returned her face exhibited a con¬ 
temptuous satisfaction. 

“There’s no portmanty nowheres in 
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this ’ouse. I told you you’d made a 
mistake.^ Try next door.” 

The poet was staggered. Mistaken he 
could not be ; the little oil lamp, a dirty 
engraving on the wall of the passage, re¬ 
mained so clearly in his mind. A shape¬ 
less fear took hold upon him. 

“ Pray let me go up with you to the 
top room. I know this was the house. 
Let me see the room.” 

The woman was impatient and sus¬ 
picious. At this moment there sounded 
from the back of the passage a male 
voice, asking, “What’s up?” A man 
came forward ; the difficulty was ex¬ 
plained. For a second time the baffled 
poet essayed a description of the girl he 
remembered so well. 

“ He means Miss Rowe,” said the 
husband. “She ain’t in? Then you 
just take a light, and ’ave a good look in 
her room.” 

They went up together to the first floor, 
and the poet, unable to keep still, followed 
them at a distance. He was seriously 
alarmed. If his portmanteau were to be 
lost—heavens ! His poems—his only 
copy ! Some of the shorter ones he could 
rewrite from memory, but the backbone 
of his volume, “The Hermit of the Tor,” 
could not be reproduced. And how could 
the portmanteau have vanished ? That 

girl-Surely, surely impossible ! Much 

rather suspect these vulgar people, or 
some one else of whom he knew nothing. 

Man and wife were searching within 
the room. He heard feminine exclama¬ 
tions and a masculine oath. Unable to 
control himself, he pushed open the door. 

“She’s took her ’ook,” said the man, 
looking at him with a grin. “ See—’ere’s 
her tin box—empty ! nothing as belongs 
to her in the room.” 

’ “And owin’ a week’s rent!” cried his 
wife. “ I might ’a’ known better than to 
trust her. There wasn’t no good in her 
face. She’s sloped with your five bob and 
your portmanty, I’ll take my hoath 1 ” 

The poet seized the candle, and strode 
up the higher flight of stairs. Yes, there 
was the old box on the landing ; yes, this 
was the room he had paid for. Pheii !. 
pheu ! 

“Sal!” roared the man’s voice, “’ev 
a look and see if she’s laid ’ands on any¬ 
thing of ours ! ” 

The woman yelled at the suggestion, 
and began a fierce rummage, high and 
low. 

“ I can’t miss nothin’,” she kept 
shouting. And at length, “ Go and fetch 
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a p’liceman. D’ y’ear, Matt? Go and 
fetch a p’liceman. This ’ere young gent 
'11 be chargin’ us with robbin’ him.” 

“Where’s your receipt for the five 
bob ? ” asked her husband, turning angrily 
upon the poet. 

“ I took no receipt.” 


“That doesn’t sound very likely.” 

“Likely or not, it’s true,” cried the 
other, exasperated by this insult added to 
his misfortune. “ Fetch a policeman, or 
else I shall. We’ll have this investi¬ 
gated.” 

“ Pll jolly soon do that,” was the man’s 
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retort. “Think you’re dealin’ with 
thieves, do you ? Begin that kind o’ 

talk, and Pll-- ’Ere, Sal, keep a heye 

on him whilst I go for the copper.” 

What ensued calls for no detailed nar¬ 
rative. Suffice it that by midnight all 
had been done that could be done in the 
way of charges, defences, and official 
interrogation. Later, the poet sat talking 
with his rough acquaintances in their own 
parlour. After all, the people had lost 
nothing but a week’s rent, and they were at 
length brought to some show of sympathy 
with the stranger so shamefully treated 
under their roof. He, for his part, 
decided still to occupy the bedroom, which 
would be let to him, magnanimously, for 
four and sixpence : whilst the police were 
trying to track his plunderer, he might as 
well remain on the spot. At one o’clock 
he went gloomily to bed, and in his 
troubled sleep dreamt that he was 
chasing that mysterious girl up hill and 
down dale amid the Devon moorland ; 
she, always far in advance, held his fated 
manuscript above her head, and laughed 
maliciously. 


II. 

On the eighth anniversary of that 
memorable day, the poet could look back 
upon his loss with an amused indifference. 
He was a poet still, but no longer uttered 
himself in verse. The success of an essay 
in romantic fiction had shown him how to 
live by his pen, and a second book made 
his name familiar “at all the libraries.” 
For a man of simple tastes, he was in 
clover. He dwelt among the Surrey hills, 
and on his occasional visits to London did 
not seek a lodging in the neighbourhood 
of Kennington Road. 

As for The Her 7 nit of the Tor^ though 
often enough he wondered as to its fate, 
on the whole he was glad it had never 
been published. To be sure, no publisher 
would have risked money on it. In his 
vague recollection, the thing seemed 
horribly crude ; he remembered a line or 
two that made him shut his eyes and 
mutter inarticulately. The lyrics might 
be passable ; a couple of them, preserved 
in his mind, had got printed in a magazine 
some five years ago. One of his ambitions 
at present was to write a poetical drama ; 
but he merely mused over the selected 
theme. 

He was thus occupied one winter after¬ 
noon as he strolled from the outlying 


cottage, where he had made his home, to 
the nearest village. A footstep on the 
hard road caused him to look up, and he 
saw the postman drawing near. This 
encounter saved the humble official a half- 
mile walk ; he delivered a letter into the 
poet’s hands. 

A letter redirected by his publishers ; 
probably the tribute of an admiring 
reader, such as he had not seldom 
received of late. With a smile he opened 
it, and the contents proved to be of more 
interest than he had anticipated. 

“ Sir,— 

“ I have in my possession a manu¬ 
script which bears your name, as that of 
its author, and dates from some years 
back. It consists of poetical compositions, 
the longest of them entitled The Hermit 
of the Tor, I cannot at present explain 
to you how these papers came into my 
hands, but I should like to return them to 
their true owner, and for this purpose 
I should be glad if you would allow 
me to meet you, at your own place 
and dime. But for a residence abroad, 

I should probably have addressed you 
on the subject long before this, as I find 
that your name is well known to English 
readers. Please direct your reply to 
Penwell’s Library, Westbourne Grove, 
W., and believe me, 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ Eustace Grey.” 

At the head of the letter there was no 
address. “Eustace Grey” sounded un¬ 
commonly like a pseudonym. Altogether 
a very surprising sequel to the adventure 
of eight years ago. Was the writer man 
or woman? Impossible to decide from 
the penmanship, which was bold, careless, 
indicative of character and of education. 
As a man, at all events, the mysterious 
person must be answered, and curiosity 
permitted no delay. Where should the 
meeting take place? He had no inclina¬ 
tion to breathe the air of London just 
now, and a journey of twenty miles might 
fairly be exacted from a correspondent 
who chose to write in the strain of melo¬ 
drama. Let “Eustace Grey” come 
hither. 

With all brevity the poet invited him to 
take a certain train from Waterloo, which 
would enable him to reach the cottage at 
about four in the afternoon, three days 
hence. 

The appointed hour was just upon 
nightfall. With blind drawn, lamp lit, 
and a log blazing in the old fireplace, the 
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poet awaited his visitor, who might 
or might not come, for no second 
communication had been received from 
him. If he came, he would doubtless 
take a conveyance from the railway 
station, a mile and a half away ; a rumble 
of wheels would announce him. At a 
quarter past four no such signal was yet 
audible, but five minutes later it struck 
upon the listener’s ear. He stood up, 
and waited in nervous expectancy. 

The vehicle stopped by the door; a 
knock sounded. A tap at the door of the 
sitting-room, and there appeared, led by 
the servant, a tall lady. She was warmly 
and expensively clad ; wraps and< furs 
disguised the outline of her figure, and 
allowed but an imperfect view of her 
features. In a moment, however, she 
threw some of the superfluities aside, and 
stood gazing at the poet, who saw now 
that she was a woman of not more than 
thirty, with a strong, handsome face, and 
a form that pleased his eye. She offered 
a hand. 

If I had known-” he began, break¬ 

ing the silence with voice apologetic* But 
she interrupted him. 

“You wouldn’t have brought me all 
this way. Never mind. It’s better. I 
shall be glad to have made a pilgrimage 
to the home of the celebrated author.” 

Her language and utterance certainly 
did not lack refinement, but she spoke 
with more familiarity than the poet was 
prepared for. He judged her a type of 
the woman that lives in so-called smart 
society. His pulses had a slight flutter ; 
in observing and admiring her, he all but 
forgot the strange history in which she 
was concerned. 

“ The cab will wait for me,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ so I mustn’t be long.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” replied the poet, 
so far imitating her as to talk like an old 
acquaintance. “You shall have a cup 
of tea at once.” He rang a hand-bell. 
“You’ve had a cold journey.” 

Whilst he spoke he saw her lay upon 
the table a rolled packet, which was 
doubtless his manuscript. Then she 
seated herself in an easy chair by the fire¬ 
side, glanced round the room, smiled at 
her own thoughts, and met his look with 
a steady gaze. 

“ Are you Eustace Grey ? ” he inquired, 
taking a seat over against her. 

“ I chose the name at random. My 
own doesn’t matter. I am only an—an 
intermediary, as you would say in a 
book.” 


He searched her countenance closely, 
persistently, without regard to good 
manners. It was no common face. Had 
he ever seen it before ? It did not charm 
him, but decidedly it affected his imagina¬ 
tion. This could not be an ordinary 
woman of fashion. He knew little of the 
wealthy world, but his experience of life 
assured him that “Eustace Grey” was 
not now for the first time engaged in 
transactions which had a savour of 
romance. 

“Those are my verses.^” He pointed 
towards the table. 

“ Exactly as they left your hands,” she 
answered calmly. 

“Or my portmanteau, rather.” 

“Yes, your portmanteau.” She ac¬ 
cepted the correction with a smile. 

Surely he had 7 iot seen her face before ? 
Surely he had never heard her voice ? At 
this moment the servant entered with a 
tea-tray. The poet stood up and waited 
upon his visitor. As soon as the door 
had closed she said : 

“You are not married ? ” 

“ No—unhappily.” 

“ Please don’t add the word in compli¬ 
ment to me. I’m delighted to know that 
you keep your independence. Don’t 
marry for a long time.—And you live here 
always ? ” 

“ Most of the year.” 

“Ah, you are not like ordinary men.” 

“ Nor you—I was thinking—like or¬ 
dinary women.” 

“Well, no; I suppose not.” She looked 
at him with a peculiar frankness, with a 
softer expression than her face had yet 
shown, and, whilst speaking, she drew 
off her left-hand glove. A peculiarity in 
the movement excited her companion’s 
attention ; he saw that she wore two 
rings, one of them of plain gold. 

“ I like your books,” was her next re¬ 
mark. 

“ I’m glad of it.” 

“Have you good health? You look 
rather pale—for one who lives in the 
country.” 

“ Oh, I am very well.” 

“To be sure, you have brains, and use 
them. It’s pleasant to know that there 
are such men.” She sipped her tea. “ But 
time is going, and the driver and horse 
will freeze.” 

“ I have no stable,” said the poet, “ but 
the man can sit by the kitchen fire and 
have some ale.—Anything to make your 
visit longer.” 

“ Complimentary ; but 1 am here on 
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business.” She had grown more distant. 

Of course, you want to know how those 
papers came into my hands. Pll tell you, 
and make a short story of it. I had them 
a year or two ago from a friend of mine— 
a girl, who died. She had stolen them.” 

The listener gave a start, and looked at 
the face before him more intently than 
ever. He detected no shrinking, but a 
certain suggestion of defiance.^ 

“She was a girl who did what is 
supposed to be the privilege of men— 
sowed wild oats. She came to an end of 


her money, and found herself in a poor 
lodging—somewhere in the south of 
London-” 

“Off Kennington Road,” murmured 
the poet. 

“ Very likely. I forget. She had got 
rid of all the clothing she could spare. 
She was a week behind with her rent. 
Another day or two, and she would starve. 
No way of earning money, it seemed. 
Poor thing, she thought herself something 
of an artist, and went about offering 
drawings to the papers and the publishers ; 
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but Pm afraid the work was poor to begin 
with, and got poorer as she did. The 
desperate state of things made her fierce 
and ready for anything. 

“ However, she had a girl friend who 
wrote to her now and then, addressing to 
the name she had assumed. This friend 
lived far away in the north, and earned her 
own living. One afternoon, just when 
things were at the blackest, there arrived a 
telegram. ‘ If you come at once, I can 
promise you employment. Start imme¬ 
diately.’ All very well, but how was she 
to raise fifteen shillings or so for her 
journey? Nowit happened that at this 
moment she was the only person in the 
house. The landlady, she knew, would 
be away for two or three hours ; the hus¬ 
band wouldn’t be home till eight (it was 
now five); and another lodger had just 
gone out. I mention this—you know 
why. Whilst she was still standing with 
the telegram in her hand, some one 
knocked. She opened the door. A young 
man, carrying a portmanteau—a very 
nice-looking young man, who spoke softly 
and pleasantly—had come for a lodging ; 
he wanted one room. She let him in, 
and took him upstairs.” 

“She did,” murmured the poet, his 
eyes straying about the room. 

“ And you remember what followed.” 

“ Remarkably well. I can see—well, 
Pm not quite sure ; but I think I can see 
her face.” 

“ Can you ? Well, until you had left 
the house, her intention was perfectly 
honest. She thought that, in return for 
her service in letting the room, the land¬ 
lady might perhaps lend her money for the 
journey north, and trust for repayment. 
But as soon as you had gone the devil 
began whispering. Your five shillings 
lay in her hand. Your portmanteau con¬ 
tained things that would sell or pawn. 
The chance of a loan from the landlady 
was dreadfully slight. You see ? A man 
ot imagination ought to understand.” 

“ I do—perfectly.” 

“ She tried her keys on the portmanteau. 
No use. But it was old and shaky. She 
prised open the lock. What, she found 
disappointed her ; it wouldn’t fetch many 
shillings. But she had taken the fatal 
step. No staying in the house now. She 
put on her hat and jacket, stuffed into her 
pockets the few things still left to her, 
caught up the portmanteau—and away ! ” 

The poet could not help a laugh, and 
his companion joined in it. But she was 


agitated, and her mirth had not a genuine 
ring. 

“And how much were my poor old 
rags worth ? ” 

“ Eight shillings.” 

“ By Jove ! You don’t say so ! ” 

“ She pawned them in a street some¬ 
where north of the Strand. But this gave 
her only thirteen shillings. Then she sold 
the portmanteau ; that brought eighteen- 
pence. Fourteen shillings and sixpence. 
Next she sold or pawned her jacket; it 
brought three shillings.” 

“ Poor girl ! With such a journey 
before her on a cold night ! But the 
poems ? ” 

“ She looked at them, and was on the 
point of throwing them away, but she 
didn’t. She read some of them in the 
train that night. And oh—oh—oh ! how 
ashamed of herself she was, then and for 
many a long day ! So much ashamed 
that she couldn’t even feel afraid.” 

“ And she got the employment 
promised ? ” 

“Yes. And sowed no more wild oats. 
It was a poor living, but she struggled on 
—until by chance she met a very rich 
man, who took a fancy to her. She 
didn’t care for him. In her life she had 
only seen one man who really attracted 
her, but—well, she made up her mind to 
marry the rich man ; and then—she died. 

I knew her story already, and at her 
death she left your poems in my care, to 
be restored if possible. There they are.” 

With a careless gesture she rose. 

“You are not going yet,” exclaimed the 
poet. 

“ I am ; this moment. I have a train 
to catch.” 

“ Hang the train ! There’s one at 
about nine o’clock. I shall send away 
your cab.” 

She looked at him very coldly. 

“I am going at once, and you will 
be good enough to stay where you are.” 

“You won’t even tell me your name ? ” 

“Not even that. Good-bye, poet.” 

She gave him her hand. Holding it, 
he gazed at her with glowing eyes. 

“I do remember your friend’s face. 
And how I wish she could have spoken to 
me that night! ” 

“ The ideal is never met in life,” she 
answered softly. “ Put it into your 
books—which I shall always read.” 

The door closed, and he heard the cab 
rumble away. 


TWO DOZEN GREEK COINS. 

By EDWARD L. CUTTS. 


S ILVER was the principal circulating 
medium of ancient commerce. It 
was probably at first divided for con¬ 
venience into bars and lumps, which were 
roughly parts and multiples of a given 
standard weight. The seller had the 
price of his goods weighed out to him, 
and judged of the purity of the metal 
by eye. 

The Lydians of Asia Minor have the 
credit of having (about 700 b.c.) facilitated 
the operations of trade by stamping the 
silver pieces with a die, as a guarantee of 
their weight and purity. This guarantee 
was of a religious character. The treasuries 
of the ancient cities were within the 
temples, under the protection of their 
deities ; there is reason to believe that the 
earliest mints were also placed within the 
temple precincts ; the types of the dies 
were symbols of the deity. For the State 
to issue coin of false weight or purity 
would be a sacrilege, and for anyone to 
mutilate the current coin would be an 
offence against the deity under whose 
protection it was placed. Other States 
followed the example set by the Lydians, 
until nearly every commercial State had a 
coinage of its own. 

The Greek genius soon recognised the 
State coinage as a fit motive and material 
for art. It transformed the ovoid lump 
of metal with its rude assay-work into a 
medallion ornamented — at first on one 
side only, but soon on both sides—with 
designs in relief. The method of pro¬ 
ducing the designs was by striking the 
silver disc with dies of hardened metal; 
a method which is still retained, because 
it is found to produce a sharper and more 
finished result than casting the metal in a 
mould. 

The subjects of the designs upon the 
earlier coinage down to the time of 
Alexander the Great are always sacred 
subjects; very generally a head of the 
tutelary deity of the city which issued the 
coins on the obverse, and on the reverse 
some object sacred to the deity : thus, 
the coins of Athens have on the obverse a 
head of Pallas, and on the reverse an owl. 
It is probable that in many cases the artist 


at work upon the die, in the precinct of 
the temple, actually copied the statue of 
the deity in the neighbouring Naos. The 
spirit of patriotism led the rulers of the 
State to employ the best contemporary art 
upon the coinage which represented the 
city’s wealth and greatness. 

As works of art, the Greek coins form an 
unbroken series of illustrations of the rise, 
culmination, and decay of Greek plastic art. 
If they were not so small, they would form 
the finest series of art-studies in the world. 
As it is, the art-student may take a selec¬ 
tion from them which will make him the 
owner of a complete gallery of authentic, 
uninjured examples of Greek sculpture of 
the best age ; the historical student may 
form a gallery of contemporary portraits of 
the principal personages of history, from 
the time of Alexander downwards, done by 
artists who knew how to present not merely 
the features, but the very character of the 
man. Originals, indeed, are costly, and 
rarely to be had at any cost; but electro¬ 
type facsimiles may be had at the British 
Museum at so small a price that the student 
can supply himself with dozens of the finest 
coins in the world at a very modest outlay. 

We have selected a few examples from 
the Coin Room of the British Museum, 
and reproduce them here by photography. 
Many of them are of the fourth century B.c., 
when the art was at its highest point of 
excellency. Others are chosen for their 
lifelike characterisation of different types 
of feature. An essay might be written on 
every one of them ; there is only room 
here for a brief note upon each. 

No. I is a specimen of the earliest form 
of coin, in which the ovoid lump of metal 

is stamped with 
the ^ginetan 
assay - mark of 
the turtle, the 
symbol of 
Astarte. On 
the obverse is 
the impression 
of the tool 
which was used to stamp the coin into 
its die. 

No. 2 is a tetradrachm of Athens, with 
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a head of Pallas on the obverse, and on 
the reverse an owl and olive-branch on the 
incuse square. An early example of the 
improved method of charging the stamp 

with a device 
which was 
speedily de¬ 
veloped into 
the use of a 
double die, with 
the result of 
making the 
coin a double medal. It is a fine example 
of the archaic art of Greece, probably not 
much later than the time of Solon— i.e., 
about the middle of the sixth century B.c. 
The head is probably copied from the 
statue of Pallas in the temple on the 
Acropolis—not the temple whose ruins 
still exist, and the famous chryselephantine 
statue of Phidias—but the temple and the 
statue which preceded them. The archaic 
type was re¬ 
tained on the 
coins of 
Athens to a 
late date. 

No. 3. A 
coin of 
Thebes ; re- xo. 3. 

presents Her¬ 
acles stringing his bow. It is a fine 
example of art immediately before the 
time of Phidias, i.e., before 430 b.c. On 
the reverse is the name of the city; with 
Harmonia seated, holding a helmet. 

No. 4. A coin of Thurium, one of the 
Greek cities of Southern Italy; represents 
Pallas, her helmet bound with an olive 

wreath. It is of 
the fourth cen- 
A tury B.c. Re- 
m verse : the name 
of the city, and 

_ / a bull. 

xo. 4. No. 5. A coin 

of Croesus, 
568-554 B.c. “Rich as Croesus''was a 
proverb 2500 years ago, and has not yet 
altogether died out of the speech of men. 
It brings ancient history home to us 
when we handle a specimen of the gold 
and silver coins which filled the treasury 
of Sardis. The 
design is a half 
lion and a half 
bull, face to 
face. 

No. 6. A coin 
of the Sicilian city of Kamarina, of about 
412-405 B.c. On the obverse is a fine 
head of Heracles, hooded with the Nemsean 
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lion’s scalp. On the reverse is Pallas 
in a quadriga, Nike above crowning her. 



No. G. 

No. 7. A coin of Agrigentum in Sicily; 
represents with great truth and spirit two 
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eagles standing on a captured hare ; one 
is about to tear the prey, the other raises 
its head with a scream of triumph. The 
eagle is one of the commonest types of 
the coinage of this city; it probably 
alludes to the local worship of Zeus. 
Reverse: 
the name of 
the city; 

Nikedriving 
a quadriga. 

No. 8. A 
specimen of 
the ii n c 
series of the 
coins of Elis ; it represents Hera, crowned. 
Reverse: contracted name of the city; a 
thunderbolt in a wreath. 

No. 9. A coin of Clazomenae. A full- 
face head of Apollo. Full-face heads are 
characteristic 
of the coinage of 
the fourth century 
B.c. This is se¬ 
lected as a good 
example of them. 
Reverse: the name 
of the city; a swan, one of the symbols 
of Apollo, to whom there was a temple 
in the city. The neighbourhood abounds 
in wild swans, and it is said that the name 
of the city was taken from their shrill cries. 

No. 10. A coin of Colophon, one of 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor under the 
sovereignty of the King of Persia. The 
head is a very striking portrait of a Persian 
satrap; perhap^s of Pharnabazus or Tissa- 
phernes ; and carries us back to the time 
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of the great strife between the Greeks and 
Persians, and to ‘Ghe Retreat of the Ten 

T h o u sand.” 
Reverse : 
Basil-eus —the 
great king (of 
Persia); a 
lyre. 

No. II. A 
coin of Philip 

the Great, King of Macedon. The de¬ 
sign is a head of Zeus, a very fine work 
of art, probably copied from the famous 
statue of the Olympian Zeus by Phidias, 


front with Scylla—the dogs’ heads about 
her waist, a griffin on the neck-piece. 
Reverse : the name of the city ; a bull. 




No. 
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which was reckoned the masterpiece of 
Greek sculpture. Reverse: the name of 
the king ; a boy on horseback. 

No. 12. A gold coin ofTarentum; one 
of the earliest specimens of the beautiful 
gold coinage of this city, about the middle 
of the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.c. The 
head is that of 
Demeter w^earing 
a crowm and veil. 
Reverse : con¬ 
tracted name of 
the city ; a youth on horseback, crow ning 
his horse. 

No. 13. Another gold coin ofTarentum, 
representing an armed horseman, who 
may be compared wdth those of the Elgin 

'Marbles. Re¬ 
verse : the 
name of the 
city; Taras on 
a dolphin. 

No. 14. A 
coin of 
No. 13 . Thurium; the 

very fine and 

striking design represents Pallas w^earing 
an Athenian helmet highly ornamented in 



No. 15. The coins of the powerful city 
of Syracuse are very numerous and of great 
diversity of types, and form a series of 
masterpieces of the engraver’s art. This 
example is by the engraver Evaenetus. 
It represents the head of Persephone 
crowned wdth corn-leaves and surrounded 
by symbolic dolphins. It is one of the 
finest of ancient coins. Reverse : a 
victorious quadriga, armour, and the w^ord 
Athla —prizes. 

No. 16. Another of the Syracusp coins, 
by the engraver Cimon, w’hich rivals the 


No. 16 . 

preceding in merit. Reverse : the name 
of the city; a victorious quadriga, Nike 
crowning the victor. 

No. 17. Alexander the Great was the 
first man wEo placed his own likeness upon 
his coins, but in the character of a deity. 
In this coin, 
probably 
struck in his 
own lifetime, 
the face is 
that of Alex¬ 
ander, but in 
the character no. n. 

of Heracles, 

as indicated by the lion’s skin. Reverse : 
the name of the king; a head of Perseus. 

The head of Alexander was adopted as 
the type of the obverse of their coins by 
many of the successors to his conquetls, 
and even by some of the fue cities. The 
heads are of very fine execution; they all 
have a strong likeness to each othei, and 
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TWO DOZEN GREEK COINS. 




may very possibly have been copied from 
the famous statue executed by Lysiphus, 
or the equally famous gem portrait of 
Pyrgoteles. Here 
is one of them, 
No. 18, struck 
by Lysimachus ; 
the horn shows 
that Alexander 
is to be ac¬ 
cepted as (what 
he claimed to be) the son of Zeus 
Ammon. But, emboldened by the inno¬ 
vation of Alexander, kings began to put 
their own heads upon their coinage ; and 
their “ image and superscription ” upon 
the coinage of the country became one of 



Xo. 18. 



Ko. 19. 


the signs of sovereignty. The result is 
that, as in the earlier part of the series we 
get copies of the finest conceptions by the 
great sculptors of the deities and heroes 
of classical mythology and fable, so in the 
latter part of the series we get authentic 
portraits of the 
kings of Greek ar:l 
Roman history by 
the best contempo¬ 
rary artists. From 
the vast gallery of 
No. 20 . portraits we select 

a series of several 
of the Seleucid kings of Syria as examples 
of fine and characteristic portraiture. 

No. 19 is Seleucus I., the general who 

succeeded to the Asian conquests of 
Alexander. The helmet is adorned with 
the horn and ear of the bull, a symbol of 



No. 20. Antiochus I. (280-261 b.c.), 
the eldest son and successor of the 
preceding. Reverse : Apollo. 

No. 21. Antiochus II. (261-246 b.c.), son 
and successor of the preceding. He waged 
war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
3^nd so weakened his own power 



No. 22 . 


that Parthia and Bactria made themselves 
independent. Reverse : Heracles, seated. 

No. 22. Seleucus IL, called Callinicus, 
246-226 B.c. Son of the preceding. Ptolemy 
Euergetes drove him from his throne. 
Reverse : Apollo, standing. 

No. 23. Antiochus Hierax, before 227 
B.C., brother of the preceding, was inde- 
])endent King of Asia IMinor. 'The coin 



No. 23. 


is given for the sake of the striking 
portraiture. 

No. 24. Seleucus HI., called Ceraunus, a 
feeble prince, who succeeded Seleucus II. 
at the age of seventeen, and was assassin¬ 
ated after a three-years’ reign. 

And so the series of the Seleucids con¬ 
tinues down to the thirteenth Antiochus, 



No. 21 . 


strength, and round the neck a lion’s skin. 
Reverse: the name of the king; Nike 
crowning a trophy. 



No. 24. 


who was dethroned by Pompey in 65 b.c., 
and Syria became a Roman province. 

We conclude with two other fine 
examples of the Syracusan mint. 



TWO DOZEN GREEK COINS. 
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No. 25 is Hiero II., about 270 b.c.; not 
Hiero the Tyrant, but the popular and 
magnificent ruler celebrated by Theocritus, 


a quadriga. It is one of the finest coins 
of the third century B.c. 

No. 26 is a coin of the same king, 
representing, as the inscription says, 



the relative and friend of Archimedes, the 
faithful ally of Rome in the Punic Wars. 
Reverse : the name of the king; Nike in 



Ko. 26. 


Philistis, who is only known by her 
beautiful coins and by an inscription in the 
theatre at Syracuse, but is supposed to 
have been the wife of Hiero. 
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, TT was a very dark night 

X and very cold. The 
snow swirled through the 


darkness in a great storm, 
battering in testy gusts 
against the windows, fizzing 



in the fire, stinging people in the face, and 
making itself generally obnoxious. It hid 
the abominable dirtiness of the huts up at 
the end of the street, and the wind tearing 
over the moors dispersed the smells that 
emanated from the spot in warmer 
weather. The rotten door of the Binks’s 


house rattled and shook, and the hole that Barny had made by kicking it open was 
clogged with incoming snow that made a sloppy mess of the mud floor. Nicky 
had put the potato sack in a hole in the roof, and all the spare clothes were heaped 
on Barny to keep him warm, so that the snow came in unhindered. 

After all, it kept the cold out. 

The wet sticks, fizzling and smoking on the hearth, did not give forth much heat. 
Of late, people around had taken to padlocking their coal-cellar doors—hence the 
scarcity of fuel in the house of the Binks’s. 

Nicky crouched close to the sticks, with his head aside, thinking, and drawing a 
pattern with his finger on the floor. He inherited his artistic fancies from Barny,^ who 
had decorated the crumbling walls of the hut with newspaper cuttings, and bits of 
tinsels and gaudery picked up on dust heaps. I verily believe that he would have 
gone without a drink to get a scrap of finery. But he did not think that cleaning 
a little of the grime off the walls would have added to the beauty of the habitation. 

Nicky was not thinking of the pattern, other matters engrossed him. There was a 
stir under the heap of clothes. 

“Whisky,” mumbled Barny. 

“ Ar’n’t none.” 

Barny grunted, too weak to swear. 

“ Air ye cowld ? ” 

“Ay.” 

Nicky put a pot over the sticks filled with snow. After a while it got hot, and he 
poured it into an empty whisky bottle, that his father might get the warmth from it. 
Barny revived a little, and listened to the church clock striking, and to the brush, 
brush, of the snow w^ithout. 

“ What day is’t ? ” he asked. 

“Close on Christmis,” said Nicky vaguely, having nothing particular whereby to 
note time. 

“We had a canny bit feast this time las’ year.” 

“ Ay-e.” Nicky lingered over the remembrance of it. 

“ Is there nowt in the hoose for ye to be suppin’ ? ” 

“ Not a bite.” 

“ I’ve al’ays gie’d the brat someat,” said Barny to hims-elf, cursing the long illness 
that had stopped his means of sustenance : Nicky was not old enough to poach and 
steal alone yet. 

The sticks began to burn brightly now, and shone into his eyes as he turned them 
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speculatively on the hearth. They were 
a fine pair of black eyes, only illness had 
deprived them of their twinkling wicked¬ 
ness. The flames leapt and danced, and 
were reflected in the tinselly scraps 
hanging on the dirty walls ; shone on the 
one precious oleograph ; on the rickety 
table ; and on Nicky, gracefully, elegantly 
reclining in the sticky mud. 

Barny was a sentimental man, who 
stole people’s poultry with a grieved 
countenance, and, having secured the 
fowl, returned home thankful, admiring 
the moon. He had imbued Nicky with 
his love of shining things, and every 
winter, it mattered not whether on Christ¬ 
mas Day or no, they had a dinner or 
something of extra gorgeousness. Very 
often it was not a dinner, it was one of the 
fineries hanging on the wall. 

Barny glowered at the fire in silence, 
and Nicky cogitated. 

“ It ’ud be fine for to gie ’un a prisint. 
He ’ud like it, he would, the owld codger ! 
Gum ! but it were fine—it were ninepince 
—I cud git it for sixpince. Gosh ! I’d git 
it for sixpince.” He paused a moment. 

But I ha’n’t got none pinces. I’ll jist 
take it. I’ll gae an’ see where the owld 
’un shoves it away whin he’s done sellin’. 
Ay, I’ll jist take it,” and he chuckled to 
himself with an inborn satisfaction at the 
prospect of getting a thing without paying 
“ ony pinces for’t.” 

Barny had been travelling along his 
own course of thoughts, and went on 
aloud : 

“ Aince I had a prisint gie’n us. She 
gie’d it us.” Remembering it, he laughed 
and chuckled and sighed to himself. 

‘‘ She was a divil of a lass, guy bonny, too. 
But she gie’d it us, I hae’t still.” 

He took a delight in that one present. 
It had been a beautiful brooch with pink 
and blue flowers, and a very gold stem ; 
it was now no longer in that state of per¬ 
fection, the flowers having dropped off, 
the gold having vanished. He saw it as 
it had been. 

Nicky listened and nodded his head and 
spat. 

“The owld codger ’ll be muckle set on 
when I git yon,” he said to himself. 

Presently Barny went to sleep. Then 
Nicky arranged the heap of clothes neatly, 
laying Barny’s red scarf on the top as an 
ornament, and put some of the dried 
leaves he had made a mattress of, under 
the pillow, lent by a kind neighbour, to 
keep them dry. Then he scraped away 
some of the snow at the door, and 


managed to open a wide enough chink 
for his little body to squeeze through. 
He met a boy on the doorstep coming 
from the kind neighbour. “ Here’s someat 
for ye,” he said, shaking a tin he held. 

“ Stick it doon inside,” commanded 
Nicky. 

It was not easy for him to walk through 
the deep snow on account of his boots. 
They had no laces, and being too large 
stuck fast when he lifted his foot to take 
another step. He swore at them, and 
left them behind, angry at the hindrance, 
and accustomed, too, in most weathers, 
to go without. 

He paused in curiosity as he passed the 
doctor’s door. It was open, letting a 
stream of light out upon the road. A 
boy was standing in the doorway, talking 
with the servant. 

“ What d’ye want ? ” 

“ Subscription for the Guild-fund. Six¬ 
pince, please.” 

The servant went away, and came back 
in a minute or two. 

“The doctor ha’n’t got ony change; 
come back agin to-morra.” She shut the 
door and the boy went away. 

Nicky also went his way to the Cheap- 
Jack’s stall in the market-place, and 
again inquired the price of a certain 
thing he had his eye on. But he did not 
steal that night, he had changed his 
plans. 

Next evening it did not snow, but it was 
colder. Even Nicky shivered as he sallied 
forth without his shoes into crackling 
snow, that seemed to lighten the darkness 
with its intense whiteness. Barny had 
slept all day, and Nicky had decided not to 
waken him till he came back. The kindly 
neighbour called him in, and offered him 
tea, which he accepted with a graceful 
bow, not having had anything to eat all 
day. But explaining that he had business 
on hand, he hurried away as soon as 
politeness permitted. 

He rang the doctor’s bell ; the servant 
came. 

“ Please I’ve come for yon subscription. 
Ninepince.” 

“ Sixpince, you mean.” 

“ Ninepince I was towld for to ask for,” 
said Nicky with an imperturbably sweet 
smile. 

The servant went away without further 
cjuestion, and soon returned with the 
ninepence. She did not look at the urchin, 
she did not observe the unusual grace 
with which he leant against the door-post, 
nor the neatness with which he spoke. 
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She was blind, that servant, and saw only, 
as on the night before, a little boy stand¬ 
ing between the light and darkness. 

Nicky went on his way to the Cheap- 
Jack’s stall, and stood there for a while 
listening to the endless chatter of seller 
and buyer, and watching the flaring lamps 
that were hung round about. 

“ I want that box.” 

“ Ho ! you do, do you ? Sup¬ 
pose you want me to give it you, 
hey ? ” 

Nicky clinked some pennies. 

“/'I’ll gie ye sixpince for’t.” 

“And where did ye get it, ye 
damned young rascal ? ” 

“ Where I gits iverything.” 

“ Other people’s pockets,hey ?” 

“ I ha’n’t got no pockit o’ me 
own,” said Nicky with a twinkle, 
thrusting his fingers into his 
rags, and showing them at 
another hole. “You fills yours 
fraeither folks,” he added. 

The Cheap-Jack grinned, and 
turned away to attend to a buyer. 

“ Whist! Here ! Give us yon.” 

“I told ye it was ninepence, 
not a penny less.” 

Other people crowded round 
the stall, and Nicky stood wait¬ 
ing patiently under the flaring 
lamps. Every time the man came 
near him, he called out, “That 
there box. Sixpince.” 

At last the trade began to 
slacken, and he stood there al¬ 
most alone. 

The Jack, having had a glass 
or two, became good-natured, 
and teased the brat for a while, 
pleased with his sharp answering. 

“Well, give us your sixpence 
then, ye blethering young jacka¬ 
napes ! I’ll give it ye for that! 

It’ll save ye stealin’ another 
threepence anyways, which is a 
thing to be considered by good 
folks like me.” 

Nicky doled out the sixpence, 
and walked off with a crafty 
smile. 

“ He’ll be fair knocked ower, he will, 
whin he hears as I got yon for sixpince 
stead on ninepince,” he thought, treasur¬ 
ing the remaining threepence carefully. 
Slowly, in triumph, he went home, finger¬ 
ing and looking with loving eyes at that 
which he had bought. He stopped where 
a glow of light came from the doctor’s 
kitchen window, and held the thing up. 


^9 


It was a box, and covered with blue 
glazy paper ; on the lid was a lovely 
pattern in shells, big ones in the middle, 
little ones round the edge. There were 
also some little red and yellow things to 
give a touch of colour. 

“ He ’ill be jest fair wild wi’ it,” he 



NINEPINCK I WAS TOWLD FOR TO ASK FOR. 


thought proudly. He inspected it closer. 
He plucked at one of the red things ; it 
came away. He put it in his mouth and 
ate it—it was sweet. Then went a yellow 
one to fix the taste in his mouth. Really, 
very nice. Then went they all. There 
was one of the little shells loose, such a 
glowing iridescent little shell ; it came 
away in his fingers. Three others came 
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off, and each was treasured in his mouth 
while he sought for another. 

Presently some one came to the 
window and pulled down the blind. 
He set off home, carrying the box in one 
hand, the shells in his mouth. They were 


BINKS. 

it; neither would Barny have done in his 
place. It was “ sich a hansome prisint.” 

“It’s that fine,” he thought again to 
himself. It was the first time in his life 
he had bought such a thing—bought any¬ 
thing. 



for himself the shells; he would have 
taken more, only he couldn’t see aftei the 
blind came down. 

He might have bought a whole dinner 
with the money wherewith to refresh the 
starving Barny ; but he did not think of 


When he reached home all was dark 
and silent, so he borrowed a dip from the 
neighbour. 

Then he went in. 

“Here!” he called, kicking his father 
to wake him up. “ Here ! ” Barny did 
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not move. Nicky laid the shells and box 
down carefully on a dry spot of the floor, 
and shook and kicked again. He knelt 
down and held the candle close to the 
face. 

‘‘Ho, damn it!” he cried in infinite 
desolation, and swore aloud, hoping that 
the familiar sound might waken Barny. 
He sat for a long time holding the 
candle till it began to flicker and burn his 
fingers. Then a panic of fright descended 
on him, so silent was the hut within, so 
silent the night without. His eyes wan¬ 
dered fearfully to the corners of the shed, 
where sparkled Barny’s ornaments. Also 
he did not like the heap of clothes. He 
tumbled to his feet and laid the present 
on top of it. 

“ I gie’d it ye ! ” he shouted in Barny’s 
ear, and it seemed to him that Barny 
smiled. He gathered up his shells and 
turned to go out into the frosty night, 
away to people he knew living in vans 
some seven miles along the road. He 
paused at the door to look back at the 
bright-coloured box, glimmering in the 
light of the dying candle—a glancing 
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jim-crack atop of the sordid heap of 
clothes. Something else glimmered, and 
he crept back to see what it was. In 
Barny’s upturned hand lay the remains 
of the brooch given him long ago, the 
only emblem of love that had graced his 
lifetime. 

How like unto each other were these 
two 1 

Things jumped unpleasantly with the 
leaping light. Nicky dropped the candle 
in a great hurry and ran out, leaving the 
door open behind him. 

He disappeared in the cold night, slowly 
trudging through the deep snow. The 
road was dim and blurry in his sight, and 
he could not see well enough to walk 
fast. 

His fraud was discovered when the 
other boy went back for the money. 
Nothing came of it, however, for Nicky 
was never seen thereabouts again. 

They who buried Barny, having dis¬ 
covered him through the open door, were 
perplexed by the box and brooch, and 
buried them also. 



Let’s now take our time, 
While we’re in our prime.” 















OVERHEARD IN A PARIS BALL-ROOM. 

ADAPTED FROM GYP 

By Pt’rmission of the Author. 


Scene : A suite of fine apatinients. Ball¬ 
room^ drawing-rooms, boudoirs, refresh¬ 
ment and supper rooms. A prfusmi 
of fiotvers. Electric light evejywhere. 
The womeji present are dressed in the 
various fashions of the day, hut lack 
personal distinction or individual chatmi. 
Time, 07 ie dclock in the moiiiing. In 
the doonmy stand a group of young mm. 

First Young Man. I’m just going, old 
chap ; are you staying long } ” 

Second Young Man. Well—yes. 
Third Young Man (to first speaker). I 
think I ’ll leave when you do ; this sort of 


thing is too stupid for anything, don’t 
you think so } 

Second Young ]Man. Yes, indeed; but 
you see, I ’in obliged to stay on, for my 
mother and sister are here. 

Third Young Man. I know the whole 
thing’s an awful bore ; but still you must 
admit that there are some pretty women, 
to say nothing of pretty girls, present. 
For instance, look at that young girl 
dancing with Sans-Gene: she looks rather 
babyish, but there is something fetching 
about her for all that. I should like to hear 
what nonsense Sans-Gene is telling her— 
he seems to be thoroughly enjoying himself. 



READV 1?0R the BALL-. 
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Second Young Man {uneasily). Do 
you think so You see that is my sister, 
and- 

Third Young Man {azukwardly). Ah! 
Oh ! I beg your pardon. I- 

Fourth Young Man {in order to change 
the subject). I say. You see that girl over 
there, Mdlle. Vyelgarde 1 Who’s her 
partner 

First Young Man. I suspect some 
good little schoolboy. No one who is 
more than eighteen would care to dance 
with her. You see she is no longer in 
her first youth. 

Second Young Man {in a pitying tone). 
Poor little girl. 

Third Young Man. And yet I don’t 
know why one should mind giving her a 
turn. She’s very amusing and a thoroughly 
good sort. 

Fourth Young Man. Far better fun 
than a girl in her first season fresh from 
the schoolroom and full of pretensions. 
You can’t talk to a debutante nowadays 
without bringing in Spinosa, Bentham, 
and other old idiots. Quite a mental effort, 
I assure you. 

First Young Man. All the same I ’d 
rather spend my time discussing these 
same old idiots with a pretty fresh-looking 
young girl than in talking frivolities with 
a young w’oman who is starting on her 
seventh or eighth winter campaign. 

Fourth Young Man {co 7 ite 77 iptuously). 
Then you like debutantes ? 

First Young Man. Y^s, certainly, my 
boy. I always prefer something fresh and 
young to what’s old and worn. Hence our 
nature, dear chap! 

VicoMTE DE Nectar, aged thirty-six. 
Shorty hut S 7 na 7 i looking. Ve 7 y well 
bred. Somewhat stiff ma 7 tners. Lacking 
in wit and muscle. He is dancmg 
with Mdlle. de Vlan, aged eighteen^ 
who is tall a 7 id g 7 'acefuly good lookmg 
a 7 id healthy. B 7 'illia 7 it complexion a 7 id 
tiny white teeth. U 7 iaffected m 77 ia 7 i 7 ie 7 ', 
iho 7 'oughly enjoymg he 7 'self. 

VicoMTE {pa 7 iti 7 ig). Would you mind— 
our stopping —for a little ?—what would 
you say to our sitting out. Mademoiselle ? 

Mdlle. de Vlan. Yes, certainly, if you 
wish it. 

VicoMTE. I shall enjoy a little conversa¬ 
tion with you. 

Mdlle. de Vlan. Well, I’m listening. 
Is there anything you Avant to say to me ? 

VicoMTE {wM dig 7 iity). No, Mademoi¬ 
selle, I was simply thinking of having a 
little talk with you. I always prefer sitting 
out with my partner rather than dancing. 


Mdlle. de Vlan. Indeed ! {A pause.) 
Well.? 

VicoMTE {a 7 i 7 ioyed). IMademoiselle, I— 
the fact is- 

Mdlle. de Vlan {noticing for the fii'st 
time that he seems so7?iewhat out of b7'eath). 
Why didn’t you tell me you Avere tired } 

VicoMTE. Tired } Not at all. Mademoi¬ 
selle, I feared ikvdXyou - 

Mdlle. de Vlan. 1 ? I’m never tired 
of dancing. {Aside.) There must be 
something the matter Avith the poor man. 

VicoMTE. Really, do you never feel tired 
of dancing.? Hoav delightful ! {Aside.) 
Hoav could my aunt have pointed out this 
girl to me as a model Avife ! The doAvry 
may be satisfactory, but the young person— 
H eaven forbid ! {Lookmg at her atte 7 itively. ) 
I admit she is pretty, but she Avould not 
suit me at all. {Aloud.) You are evidently 
very active. Mademoiselle. 

Mdlle. de Vlan. Not nearly as much 
as I should like to be. Every morning I ride 
Avith father from nine o’clock till tAvelve ; 
at one I take a fencing lesson ; at half¬ 
past tAvo I go to the skating-rink for tAvo 
hours ; then I pay calls, or go a Avalk Avith 
Miss- 

VicoMTE {feebly). And then I suppose 
every evening a party or dance } 

Mdlle. de Vlan. Not every CA^ening, 
Avorse luck. Mother Avon’t alloAv it; still 
I sometimes manage to get four balls into 
a Aveek. Of course, Avhen I’m married- 

VicoMTE {asidCy ho 7 'rified). Just Avhat I 
suspected ! She Avould make an old man 
of me in six months, and my aunt, Avho 
regards marriage as leading to a quiet life! 
{Aloud.) Your mother is quite right in not 
alloAving you to go out every evening; I 
feel sure that your husband Avill impose the 
same Avise restriction. 

Mdlle. de Vlan. But I don’t intend 
to marry anyone aaEo doesn’t share my 
tastes and ideas. / don’t Avant a papier- 
machd husband. 

VicoMTE {aside). At any rate, it is as 
Avell to knoAv the Avorst. 

/;/ a S77iall boudoir. Two Fathers 
sittmg side by side on a sofa. 

First Father. We sha’n’t get out of 
this before five o’clock in the morning, for 
the cotillon only begins at tAVO, and then 
comes a sit-doAvn supper at separate 
tables. 

Second Father. As for me, I don’t 
expect to get home till, at the earliest, 
half-past five, but Avhen one is in for a 
thing of this kind, a little earlier, a little 
later, Avhat does it matter ? 
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First Father. I quite agree with you. 
Once out of my own house, I don’t mind 
how long I stay out. 

Second Father. It’s the going out I 
dislike. 

First Father. Yes, indeed; and I’ll 
tell you what I consider quite useless and 
therefore annoying—namely, that both 
fathers and mothers should be compelled 
to endure the worry. Of course, I am 
obliged to chaperon my daughter, poor 
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look on at the young folks enjoying them¬ 
selves. 

Second Father. I can’t afford to play 
whist at louis points. 

First Father. Nor I. I only wish I 
could! 

A Group of Girls, A Girl in Rose-Pink 
to a Girl in Green. 

Girl in Green. As for me, I am rather 



I don’t want a papter-machk husband.’’ 


girl—she no longer has a mother—but 
you- 

Second Father. Well, my wife posi¬ 
tively insists on my accompanying the 
party. She says it’s more correct that I 
should do so ; but I can’t help suspecting 
that she simply hates the idea of my 
enjoying a good sleep while she is obliged 
to be spending the night sitting bolt 
upright on an uncomfortable chair watch¬ 
ing our girl spin round and round. 

First Father. Well, I can understand 
her feeling. After all, we can always play 
cards; women have nothing to do but 


enjoying to-night, but there aren’t men 
enough. 

Girl in White {glancing towards a door- 
tvay blocked ivith young 111011). Yet it seems 
to me-- 

Girl in Green. Oh! there are plenty 
of partners in one sense of the word— ^ 
boys. I was thinking of men—real men, 
good dancers, who talk intelligently, and 
sometimes— {a pause) —think of marrying 
the girls whom they meet at a dance. 

Girl in Blue {laughing). As for me, I 
go to a ball to amuse myself, not to find a 
husband. 
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Girl in Green {candidly). That’s all I 
used to come for. You can’t think how 
pleased I am to know that I am engaged. 
Now I can go home as early as I like. 

Girl in White. I am not in any hurry 
to be married. Flirting is such fun 

Girl in Rose-Pink. But you will be 
able to flirt when you are married. 

Girl in White. Oh! well, when once 
I’m married I shall give up flirting, and 
have a little rest. 

Girl in Rose-Pink {frankly). As for 
me, I do not know yet what I shall do 
when I’m married—it will depend on so 
many things. 

Girl in Green. On what will it 
depend ? 

Girl in Rose-Pink. To a certain 
extent on what sort of a husband I shall 
have,' and a great deal—on circumstances. 

Girl in Blue. Well, when all’s said 
and don., flirting is an innocent amuse¬ 
ment. 

Girl in Green. I do not call it an 
amusement. 

Girl in White {eagerly). But it’s 
great fun. 


Girl in Green. I never find it so. 

Girl in Rose-Pink {pointmgto a pretty 
7imna7i dancing ivith a s? 7 iart-looking 77ia?i). 
She evidently enjoys flirting. 

Girl in Rose-Pink {in a su7prised tone). 
My cousin Madame de Porfyr ? Oh 1 do 
you think she is flirting ? 

Girl in Green. All the world, except¬ 
ing, of course, her husband, knows that 
she does nothing else 1 

Girl in Rose-Pink. And do you mean 
to say that no one has yet told him of it ? 

Girl in Blue. Told whom ? 

Girl in Rose-Pink. M. de Porfyr, of 
course. 

Girl in Green. He is such a nice man, 
it would be a pity to let him know how 
his wife goes on- 

Girl in White. He is a nice man ; 
there is nothing unpleasant about him 
as there is about M. de Paplar and M. 
Nerfery. I should be glad if someone 
would tell the 7 n about their wives. 

Girl in Green. Tell them what ? 

Girl in White. That their wives flirt.^ 

Girl in Green. But neither of their 
wives ever does flirt. 
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Girl in White {astonished). Ah! how 
very odd! {A pause.) Well, they’re very 
foolish. If I had such husbands- 

Two Ill-tempered Husbands; a Good- 
tempered Husband. All th?re are 
standing in a window. 

First Ill-tempered Husband. Can 
you tell me, Paplar, what time it is 

Second Ill-tempered Husband. It’s 
two o’clock, and the cotillon has not yet 
begun. 

First Ill-te-mpered Husband. This 
is really terrible. 

Good-teimpered Husband. Are you 
dancing the cotillon t 

First Ill-tempered Husband. You 
must be mad to ask such a question. 

Good-tempered Husband {quickly). I 
meant w^as your wife dancing 

First III - tempered Husband. Of 
course ; she never misses a single figure. 

Second III - tempered Husband. 
Neither does my wdfe. I feel quite w'orn out. 
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Good-tempered Husband. If you are 
tired, wdiy don’t you go home } 

First III - tempered Husband. 
Because we are obliged to stay and look 
after our wives. 

Good - tempered Husband. Well, I 
never feel in the least bound to look after 
Madame de Porfyr; I stay because I like 
to see her dancing and enjoying herself. 

The Two Ill-tempered Husbands 
{together' sarcastically). The sight of that 
gives you pleasure, eh t 

Good-tempered Husband. I am never 
more pleased than when I see her having 
a thoroughly good time. 

First Ill-tempered Husband. Indeed I 
Second Ill-tempered Husband. My 
dear fellows how can you be so silly 

Good-tempered Husband. Why not } 
TheTwo Ill-tempered Husbands- 

The cotillon. Everyone changes places. 
Partners seek one another. A group 
of Mothers. 



“WELL, W'HEN ALL’S SAID AND DONE, FLIRTING JS AN INNOCENT AMISEMENT.” 
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An Old-fashioned Mother. What a 
pretty face! I have known her at least 
thirty years, and every time I see her it 
gives me fresh pleasure to look at her. 

A Gappy Mother {hying to achieve a 
short nap). As for me, I never thought her 
pretty. 

Mother with Roses in her Hair 
I don’t care for that target figure, I’m 
always so afraid that someone will put 
out my eye. 


Mother avith Roses in her PIair. I 
mean to say that a number of sisters all 
dressed alike produce a better effect than 
one girl. 

Gappy Mother [atmke^ied suddenly hy 
the hiu'stmg of the cotillon cracker's). What 
is itWhat’s the matter ? 

Old - fashioned Mother. Nothing, 
only a costume figure; you were awakened 
by the noise of the crackers. 

Gappy Mother. Awakened } I was 




PREPARING FOR THE CUSTirON FIGURE. 


A Still Pretty Mother. I am far 
more afraid lest my daughters should be 
struck- 

Old-fashioned Mother. Daughters ? 
Dreadful word! As for me, I have only 
one girl, and I find her quite enough 
responsibility. 

Mother with Roses in her Hair. Of 
course, if one has several, it is easier to 
dress them. 

Still Pretty Mother {laughing 
heartily). Do you really think so ? 


not asleep. I heard every word you were 
saying- 

Mother with Roses in her Hair 
fieaningly). You heard the crackers. 

Practical Mother {glancing scorn- 
fully at the mmiature harrowful 0/ 
bouquets). They have not paid much atten¬ 
tion to the cotillon etceteras ; look at these 
wretched little nosegays. Last winter 
Genevieve won two bracelets, six fans, 
four parasols, one umbrella, and two hand¬ 
glasses, as well as a quantity of artificial 
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flowers, ribbons, and so on. I have 
noticed that this year’s cotillons are very 
poor affairs. 

Old-fashioned Mother. Howstrange! 
I was just thinking how much I liked this 
cotillon. 

Practical Mother. You are easily 
pleased! {Pickmg up a nosegay ivhich a 


would think of it by himself, hut some 
kind friend will be sure to tell him. 

Her Partner. Who would dare tell 
him- What ? 

Pretty Woman {evasively). Come, it’s 
our turn. {Whilst they are zvallzing.) I 
assure you, we meet in public far too often. 

Her Partner. I don’t think so. Every- 



“I SUPPOSE we’ve a right to our supper.” 


dancer has let fall.) I don’t believe they 
paid more than ninepence apiece for these. 

A Pretty Woman to her Partner. 
We were wrong, I think, to dance the 
cotillon with one another; you see, we 
have been so much together this evening. 

Her Partner. Do you think so I 

Pretty Woman. My husband will end 
by- 

Her Partner. Not he ! 

Pretty Woman. I do not say that he 


one knows we are friends, and I do not see 
what anyone could say about it. 

Pretty Woman. Don’t you } 

Her Partner {arranging her footstool 
before the cushion figuf'e). Everyone admits 
friendship. Where’s the harm of a married 
woman having a friend ? 

Pretty Woman. Harm } Well- 

Her Partner. At any rate, hardly any 
harm. {He moves off to perfotin his part of 
the figure, leavhig the Pretty Woman 
smiling. 
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hi the Suppef -room . The Waiters are busily 
employed in respectfully attending to the 
wants of the Guests. 

First Servant (aside). What a beast 
that old fellow is making of himself! 

Second Servant. Master doesn’t leave 
him far behind. 

First Servant. Well, he’s at home, 
at any rate; he’s a right to do what 
he likes — stuff himself to death if it 
takes his fancy, but there ! (Looking with 
deep disgust at the Guests.) They just 
come for whatever they can get! Some 
of them look as if they haven’t eaten 


for a week, and that they’re making up 
for it now! 

A Guest’s Voice. Kindly send some 
Bordeaux down here. 

First Servant. I am sorry to say there 
is none left, Sir. 

Footman. Yes there is (pointing to a 
number of bottles in the corner). 

First Servant (angrily, in a low voice). 
Shut up, will you ! That’s what I put by 
for ourselves. 

Footman. How was I to know that ? 

First Servant. Well, I suppose we’ve 
a right to our supper, after those idiots 
have finished their gorge. 
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By grant ALLEN. 

A FLIGHT OF QUAILS. 


I T is one of the wonders and delights of 
the moorland that here alone nature 
pays the first call, instead of demurely 
waiting to be called upon. Near great 
towns she is coy ; and even in the fields 
that abut on villages, she shows but a few 
familiar aspects ; while aloof on the open 
heath she reveals herself unreservedly, 
like a beautiful woman to her chosen 
lover. She exhibits all her moods and 
bares all her secrets. This afternoon late, 
we were lounging on the low window-seat 
by the lattice that gives upon the purple 
spur of hillside, when suddenly, a strange 
din as of half-human voices aroused our 
attention. “Look, look!” Elsie cried, 
seizing my arm in her excitement. And, 
indeed, the vision was a marvellous and a 
lovely one. From the lonely pine-tree 
that tops the long spur above the Golden 
Glen, a ceaseless stream of brown birds 
seemed to flow and disengage itself. It 
was a living cataract. By dozens and 
hundreds they poured down from their 
crowded perch ; and the more of them 
poured down, the more there were left of 
them. What a miracle of packing ! They 
must have hustled and jostled one another 
as thick on the boughs as swarming bees 
that cling in a cluster round their virgin 
queen ; while as for the ground beneath, 
it seethed and swelled like an ant-heap. 
For several minutes the pack rose from 
its camp, and fluttered and flowed down 
the steep side of the moor toward Wed¬ 
nesday Bottom, flying low in a serried 
mass, yet never seeming to be finished. 
They reminded me of those cunning long 
processions at the play, when soldiers and 
village maidens stream in relays from 
behind the wings, and disappear up the 
No. 137. February, 1895. 


stage, and keep moving eternally. Only, 
that is clever illusion, and this was 
reality. 

“Lonely,” people say! “No life on 
the hilltop ! ” Why, here was more life 
at a single glance than you can see in a 
whole long week in Piccadilly ; an army 
on the march, making the heather vocal 
with the “ wet-my-feet, wet-my-feet ” of 
ten thousand voices ! 

But you must live in the uplands to 
enjoy these episodes. Nature won’t bring 
them home to you in the populous valleys. 
A modest maid, she is chary of her 
charms ; you must woo her to see them. 
She seldom comes half-way to meet you. 
But if you dwell by choice for her sake in 
her chosen haunts, your devotion touches 
her : she will show you life enough—rare 
life little dreamt of by those who tramp 
the dead flags of cities, where no beast 
moves save the draggled cab-horse. For 
you, the curlew will stalk the boggy 
hollows ; for you, the banded badger will 
creep stealthily from his earth and disport 
himself at dusk among his frolicsome 
cublets ; for you, the dappled adder will 
sun his zigzag spots, and dart his tremu¬ 
lous tongue, all shivering and quivering ; 
for you, the turbulent quail will darken 
the ground in spring, or spread cloud-like 
over the sky on cloudless summer even- 
ings. 

And what poetry, too, in their sudden 
entrance on the scene, dropped down from 
heaven, one would think, as on Israel in 
the wilderness. Small wonder the marvel- 
loving Hebrew annalist took those multi¬ 
tudinous birds for the subject of a miracle. 
But yesterday, perhaps, they were fatten¬ 
ing their plump crops among the vine- 
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shoots of Capri, the lush young vine- 
shoots with their pellucid pink tendrils ; 
and to-day, here they are among the dry 
English heather, as quick and eager of 
eye as by Neapolitan fig-orchards. Swift 
of flight and patient of wing, they will sur¬ 
mount the Apennines and overtop the 
Alps in a single night ; leave Milan in its 
plain and Lucerne by its lake when the 
afterglow lights up the snow on the 
Jungfrau ; speed unseen in the twilight 
over Burgundy or the Rhineland ; cross 
the English Channel in the first gray 
dawn ; and sup off fat slugs before 
twelve hours are past, when the shadows 
grow deep in the lanes of Surrey. 
Watt and Stephenson have enabled 
us poor crawling men to do with pain 
and discomfort, at great expense, in 
the chamber of torture described with 
grim humour as a t 7 'ain de luxe^ what these 
merry brown birds, the least of the part¬ 
ridge tribe, can effect on their own stout 
wings, in rather less time, without turn¬ 
ing a feather. If you watch them at the 
end of their short European tour from 
Rome to England at a burst, you will find 
them as playful and as bickering at its 
close as if they had just gone out for an 
evening constitutional. 

Quails are the younger brothers of the 
partridge group. But unlike most of 
their kind, they are gregarious and 
migratory. They spend their winters in 
the south, as is the wont of fashionable 
invalids, and come northward with the 
spring, in quest of cooler quarters. 
Myriads of them cross the Mediterranean 
from Africa with the early siroccos, and 
descend upon Calabria and the Bay of 
Naples in those miraculous flights which 
Browning has immortalised in “The 
Itnglishman in Italy.” Quail-netting is 
then a common industry of the country 
about Sorrento and Amalfi ; thousands of 
the pretty little gray and buff birds are 
sent to market daily, with their necks 
wrung, and their beautiful banded heads, 
“specked with white over brown like a 
great spider’s back,” all dead and 
draggled. Many of the flocks stop on 
during the season among the vineyards 
in Italy ; but other and more adventurous 
hordes, tired of southern slugs and fat 
southern beetles, wing their way, still 
further north to Germany, Scandinavia, 
England, and Scotland. At one time they 
were far from uncommon visitors in our 
southern counties ; but brick and mortar 
have disgusted them, and their calls are 


nowadays liker to angels’ visits than in 
the eighteenth century. Yet a few still 
loiter through the winter in Devonshire 
or Kerry ; while in summer they still reach 
to the Orkneys, Shetland, and the Outer 
Hebrides. 

Beautiful as quails are, both to look 
upon and to eat, they are not personally 
amiable or admirable creatures. Their 
character is full of those piquant antitheses 
which seventeenth century satire delighted 
to discover in the human subject. They 
are gregarious but unsociable ; fond of 
company, yet notoriously pugnacious ; 
abandoned polygamists, with frequent 
lapses into the strictest monogamy ; 
fighters destitute of the sense of honour ; 
faithless spouses, but devoted, affection¬ 
ate, and careful mothers. I fancy, too, 
they must have a wonderful instinct in the 
matter of commissariat, increased, no 
doubt, by ages of strategical evolution : 
for it can be by no means easy to find 
supplies for so large an army on the 
march ; yet quails seem always so to 
time their arrival at each temporary 
stopping-place as exactly to fall in with 
some glut in the insect-market. Only a 
few days before they came here, for ex¬ 
ample, not a beetle was to be seen upon 
the parched-up heath ; but day before 
yesterday, it rained insects, so to speak ; 
and last night one could hardly take a 
step down the Long Valley without 
crushing small beetles underfoot against 
one’s will by the dozen. The quails must 
somehow have got wind of the fact that 
there was corn in Egypt, be it by scent, 
or scouts, or some mysterious instinct; 
and here they are to-night, swarming up 
in their thousands, to enter into possession 
of their ancestral heritage. You should 
see them wage war on the helpless longi- 
corn ! I hope they will nest here, as it is 
amusing to watch them. Each little 
Turk of a husband keeps a perfect harem 
of demure brown hens, looking slily 
askance from the corners of their eyes, 
and watches over them close by with 
all the jealousy of a Mahmoud or a 
Sultan Soleyman. The rival who tries 
to poach on his lordship’s preserves 
has, indeed, a hard time of it ; he will 
retire, well pecked, from his rash en¬ 
counter. Quails, in fact, are still in the 
Mohammedan stage of social evolution, 
while our more advanced and enlightened 
English partridges have attained already 
to a civilised and western domestic 
economy. 
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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

THE LOST CIPHER. 


I MIGHT spend many hours in describ¬ 
ing the impression which this great 
Sovereign made upon my mind ; but if the 
part which she took in the conversation I 
have detailed does not sufficiently exhibit 
those qualities of will and intellect which 
made her the worthy compeer of the 
King my master, I should labour in vain. 
Moreover, my stay in her neighbourhood, 
though Raleigh and Griffin showed me 
every civility, was short. An hour after 
taking leave of her, on the 15th of August, 
1601, I sailed from Dover, and crossing 
to Calais without mishap, anticipated with 
pleasure the King’s satisfaction when he 
should hear the result of my mission, and 
learn from my mouth the just and friendly 
sentiments which Queen Elizabeth enter¬ 
tained towards him. 

Unfortunately I was not able to impart 
those on the instant. During my absence 
a trifling matter had carried the King 
to Dieppe, whence his anxiety on the 
Queen’s account, who was shortly to be 
brought to bed, led him to take the road 
to Paris. He sent word to me to follow 
him, but necessarily some days elapsed 
before we met; an opportunity of which 
his enemies and mine were quick to take 
advantage, and that so insidiously and 
with so much success as to imperil not 
my reputation only but his happiness. 

The time at their disposal was increased 
by the fact that when I reached the 
Arsenal I found the Louvre vacant, the 
Queen, who lay at Fontainebleau, having 
summoned the King thither. Ferret, his 
secretary, however, awaited me with a 
letter, in which Henry, after expressing 
his desire to see me, bade me neverthe¬ 
less stay in Paris a day to transact some 
business. “ Then,” he continued, ‘‘ come 
to me, my friend, and we will discuss the 
matter of which you know. In the mean¬ 
time, send me your papers by Ferret, who 
will give you a receipt for them.” 

Suspecting no danger in a course which 
was usual enough, I hastened to comply. 
Summoning Maignan, who whenever I 


travelled carried my portfolio, I unlocked 
it, and emptying the papers in a mass on 
the table, handed them in detail to Ferret. 
Presently, to my astonishment, I found 
that one, and this the most important, was 
missing. I went over the papers again 
and again, and yet again. Still it was not 
to be found. 

It will be remembered that whenever I 
travelled on a mission of importance I 
wrote my dispatches in one of three modes, 
^iccording as they were of little, great, or 
the first importance; in ordinary cha¬ 
racters that is, in a cipher to which the 
Council possessed the key, or in a cipher 
to which only the King and I held keys. 
This last, as it was seldom used, was rarely 
changed ; but it was my duty on my 
return from each mission immediately to 
remit my key to the King, who deposited 
it in a safe place until another occasion 
for its use arose. 

It was this key which was missing. I 
had been accustomed to carry it in the 
portfolio with the other papers, but in a 
sealed envelope which I broke and again 
sealed with my own signet whenever I had 
occasion to use the cipher. I had last 
seen the envelope at Calais, when I handed 
the portfolio to Maignan before beginning 
my journey to Paris. The portfolio had not 
since been opened, yet the sealed packet 
was missing. 

More than a little uneasy, I recalled 
Maignan, who had withdrawn after deliver¬ 
ing up his charge. “You rascal! ” I said 
with some heat, “has this been out of 
your custody ? ” 

“The bag ? ” he answered, looking at it. 
Then his face changed. “You have cut 
your finger, my lord,” he said. 

I had cut it slightly in unbuckling the 
portfolio, and a drop or two of blood had 
fallen on the papers. But his reference to 
it at this moment, when my mind was full 
of my loss, angered me, and even awoke 
my suspicions. “Silence!”! said, “and 
answer me. Have you let this bag out ol 
your possession ? ” 
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This time he replied straightforwardly 
that he had not. 

Nor unlocked it ? ” 

“ I have no key, your Excellency.” 

That was true ; and as I had at bottom 
the utmost confidence in his fidelity, I 
pursued the inquiry no further in that 
direction, but made a third search among 


Henry missed the packet, which might not 
happen before my arrival. 

When the secretary, who readily assented, 
had given me his receipt and was gone, 
I questioned IMaignan afresh and more 
closely, but with no result. He had not 
seen me place the packet in the portfolio 
at Calais, and that I had done so I could 




EMPTYING THE PAPERS IN A MASS ON THE TABJ.E, I HANDED THEM IN DETAIL TO FERRET. 


the papers. This also failing to bring the 
packet to light, and Ferret being in haste 
to be gone, I was obliged for the moment 
to put up with the loss, and draw what 
comfort I could Irom the refiection that no 
dispatch in the missing cipher was extant. 
Whoever had stolen it, tlierefore, another 
could be substituted for it, and no one the 
worse. Still, I was unwilling that the 
King should hear of the mischance from a 
stranger, and be led to think me careless ; 
and I bade Ferret be silent about it unless 


vouch only my own memor\', which I knew 
to be fallible. In the meantime, though 
the mischance annoyed me, I attached no 
great importance to it; but anticipating 
that a word of explanation would satisfy 
the King, and a new cipher dispose of 
other difficulties, I dismissed the matter 
from my mind. 

Twenty-four hours later, however, 1 was 
rudely awakened. A courier arrived from 
Henry, and surprising me in the midst of 
my last preparations at the Arsenal, handed 
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me an order to attend his Majesty—an 
order couched in the most absplute and 
peremptory terms, and lacking all those 
friendly expressions which the King never 
failed to use when he wrote to me. A 
missive so brief and so formal—and so 
needless, for I was on the point of start¬ 
ing—had not reached me for years ; and 
coming at this moment, when I had no 
reason to expect a reverse of fortune, it 
had all the effect of a thunderbolt in a 
clear sky. I stood stunned, the words 
which I was dictating to my secretary 
dying on my lips. For I knew the King 
too well, and had experienced his kindness 
too lately, to attribute the harshness of 
the order to chance or forgetfulness ; and 
assured in a moment that I stood face to 
face with a grave crisis, I found myself 
hard put to it to hide my feelings from 
those about me. 

Nevertheless, I did so with an effort; 
and sending for the courier, asked him 
with an assumption of carelessness w'hat 
was the latest news at Court. His answer 
in a measure calmed my fears, though it 
could not remove them. He reported that 
the Queen had been taken ill—or so the 
rumour went. 

“ Suddenly ? ” I said. 

“This morning,’’ he answered. 

“ The King was with her ? ” 

“ Yes, your Excellency.” 

“ Had he left her long when he sent 
this letter ? ” 

“ It came from her chamber, your Flxcel- 
lency.” 

“ But—did you understand that her 
Majesty was in danger ?” I urged. 

As to that, however, the man could not 
say anything; and I ^vas left to nurse my 
conjectures during the long ride to Fon¬ 
tainebleau, where Ave arrived in the cool 
of the evening, the last stage through the 
forest awakening memories of past pleasure 
that combated in vain the disorder and 
apprehension which held my spirits. 
Dismounting in the dusk at the door of 
my apartments, I found a fresh surprise 
awaiting me in the shape of M. de Concini, 
the Italian, who, advancing to meet me 
before my foot Avas out of the stirrup, 
announced that he came from the King, 
who desired my instant attendance in the 
Queen’s closet. 

KnoAAung Concini to be one of those 
Avhose influence Avith her Majesty had 
more than once tempted the King to the 
most violent measures against her—from 
Avhich I had Avith difficulty dissuaded 
him— I augured the Avorst from the choice 
of such a messenger; and, Avounded alike 
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in my pride and the affection in Avhich I 
held the King, could scarcely find Avords 
in Avhich to ask him if the Queen Avas ill. 

“Indisposed, my lord,” he replied care¬ 
lessly. And he began to Avhistle. 

I told him that I Avould remove my boots 
and brush off the dust, and in five minutes 
be at his service. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ my orders eire 
strict; and they are to request you to attend 
his Majesty immediately. He expected 
you an hour ago.” 

I Avas thunderstruck at this—at the 
message, and at the man’s manner; and 
for a moment I could scarcely restrain my 
indignation. Fortunately, the habit of 
self-control came to my aid in time, and I 
reflected that an altercation Avith such a 
person could only lower my dignity. I 
contented myself, therefore, Avith signify¬ 
ing my assent by a nod, and Avithout more 
folloAved him tOAvards the Queen’s apart¬ 
ments. 

In the antechamber Avere several 
persons, Avho, as I passed, saluted me 
Avith an air of shyness and incertitude 
Avhich Avas enough of itself to put me on 
my guard. Concini attended me to the 
door of the chamber ; there he fell back, 
and iMademoiselle Galigai, Avho Avas in 
Avaiting, announced me. I entered, 
assuming a serene countenance, and 
found the King and Queen together, no 
other person being present. The Queen 
Avas lying at length on a couch, Avhile 
Henry, seated on a stool at her feet, 
seemed to be engaged in soothing and 
reassuring her. On my entrance, he 
broke off and rose to his feet. 

“ Here he is at last,” he said, barely 
looking at me. “ Now, if you Avill, 
dear heart, ask him your questions. I 
have had no communication Avith him, 
as you knoAV, for I have been Avith you 
since morning.” 

The Queen, Avhose face Avas flushed Avith 
fever, made a fretful movement, but did 
not ansAver. 

“ Do you Avish me to ask him Henry 
said, Avith admirable patience. 

“ If you think it is Avorth Avhile,” she 
muttered, turning sullenly and eyeing me 
from the middle of her pilloAvs Avith disdain 
and ill-temper. 

“ I Avill, then,” he ansAvered, and he 
turned to me. “M. de Rosny,” he said 
in a formal tone, Avhich even Avithout the 
unaccustomed “ Monsieur” cut me to the 
heart, “be good enough to tell the Queen 
hoAv the key to my secret cipher, Avhich 
I entrusted to you, has come to be in 
Madame de Verneuil’s possession.” 
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I looked at him in the profoundest 
astonishment, and for a moment remained 
silent, trying to collect my thoughts under 
this unexpected blow. The Queen saw my 
hesitation, and laughed spitefully. “ I am 
afraid. Sire,” she said, “ that you have 
overrated this gentleman’s ingenuity, 
though doubtless it has been much 
exercised in your service.” 

Henry’s face grew red with vexation. 

Speak, man ! ” he cried. “ How came 
she by it ” 

“ Madame de Verneuil ? ” I said. 

The Queen laughed again. Had you 
not better take him out first. Sir,” she said 
scornfully, “ and tell him what to say ? ” 
’Fore God, Madame,” the King cried 
passionately, “you try me too far! Have 
I not told you a hundred times, and sworn 
to you, that I did not give Madame de 
Verneuil this key ? ” 

“ If you did not give her that,” the 
Queen muttered sullenly, picking at the 
silken cover-lid which lay on her feet, 
“you have given her all else. You can¬ 
not deny it.” 

Henry let a gesture of despair escape 
him. “Are we to go back to that.?” he 
said. Then turning to me, “Tell her,” 
he said between his teeth, “and tell me. 
Ven/re Samt Gris I are you dumb, man .? ” 

Discerning nothing for it at the moment 
save to bow before this storm, which had 
arisen so suddenly, and from a quarter the 
least expected, I hastened to comply. I 
had not proceeded far with my story, 
however—which fell short, of course, of 
explaining how the key came to be in 
Madame de Verneuil’s hands—before I 
saw that it won no credence with the 
Queen, but rather confirmed her in her 
belief that the King had given to another 
what he had denied to her. And more : 
I saw that in proportion as the tale failed 
to convince her, it excited the King’s 
wrath and disappointment. He several 
times cut me short with expressions of 
the utmost impatience, and at last, when 
I came to a lame conclusion—since I 
could explain nothing except that the key 
was gone—he could restrain himself no 
longer. In a tone in which he had never 
addressed me before, he asked me why I 
had not, on the instant, communicated 
the loss to him ; and when I would have 
defended myself by adducing the reason 
I have given above, overwhelmed me with 
abuse and reproaches, which, as they were 
uttered in the Queen’s presence, and 
would be repeated, I knew, to the Concinis 
and Galigais of her suite, who had no 
occasion to love me, carried a double sting. 


Nevertheless, for a time, and until he 
had somewhat worn himself out, I let 
Henry proceed. Then, taking advantage 
of the first pause, I interposed. Remind¬ 
ing him that he had never had cause to 
accuse me of carelessness before, I recalled 
the twenty-two years during which I had 
served him faithfully, and the enmities I 
had incurred for his sake ; and having by 
these means placed the discussion on a 
more equal footing, I descended again to 
particulars, and asked respectfully if I 
might know on whose authority Madame 
de Verneuil was said to have the cipher. 

“ On her own 1 ” the Queen cried 
hysterically. “ Don’t try to deceive me, for 
it will be in vain. I know she has it; and if 
the King did not give it to her, who did .?” 

“ That is the question, Madame,” I said. 

“ It is one easily answered,” she retorted. 
“ If you do not know, ask her.” 

“But perhaps, Madame, she will not 
answer,” I ventured. 

“Then command her to answer in the 
King’s name 1 ” the Queen replied, her 
cheeks burning with fever. “ And if she 
will not, then has the King no prisons— 
no fetters smooth enough for those dainty 
ankles .? ” 

This was a home question, and Henry, 
who never showed to less advantage than 
when he stood between two women, cast 
a sheepish glance at me. Unfortunately, 
the Queen caught the look, which was 
not intended for her ; and on the instant 
it awoke all her former suspicions. Sup¬ 
posing that she had discovered our collu¬ 
sion, she flung herself back with a cry ol 
rage, and bursting into a passion of tears, 
gave way to frantic reproaches, wailing 
and throwing herself about with a violence 
which could not but injure one in her 
condition. 

The King stared at her for a moment in 
sheer dismay. Then his chagrin turned to 
anger; which, as he dared not vent it 
on her, took my direction. He pointed 
impetuously to the door. “ Begone, Sir I ” 
he said in a passion and with the utmost 
harshness, “ you have done mischief 
enough here. God grant that we see the 
end of it! Go—go 1 ” he continued, quite 
beside himself with fury. “ Send Galigai 
here, and do you go to your lodging until 
you hear from me 1 ” 

Overwhelmed and almost stupefied by 
the catastrophe, I found my way out I 
hardly knew how, and, sending in the 
woman, made my escape from the ante¬ 
chamber. But hasten as I might, my 
disorder, patent to a hundred curious eyes, 
betrayed me ; and if it did not disclose as 
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much as I feared or the inquisitive desired, 
told more than any had looked to learn. 
Within an hour it was known at Nemours 
that his Majesty had dismissed me with 
high words—some said with a blow—and 
half-a-dozen couriers were on the road to 
Paris with the news. 

In my place some might have given up 
all for lost; but in addition to a sense of 
rectitude and the consciousness of desert, 
I had to support me an intimate knowledge 
of the King’s temper, which, though I had 
never suffered from it to this extent before, 
I knew to be on occasion as hot as his 
anger was short-lived and his disposition 
generous. I had hopes, therefore — 
although I saw dull, faces -enough among 
my suite and some pale ones—that the 
King’s repentance would overtake his 
miger and its consequences outstrip any 
that might flow from his wrath. But 
though I was not altogether at fault in 
this, I failed to take into account one 
thing—I mean Henry’s anxiety on the 
Queen’s account, her condition, and his 
desire to have an heir ; which so affected 
the issue that, instead of fulfilling my 
expectations, the event left me more 
despondent than before. The King wrote, 
indeed, and within the hour, and his letter 
was inform an apology; but it was so lacking 
in graciousness, so stiff, though it began : 
“ ^ly good friend Rosny,” and so insincere, 
though it referred to my past services, 
that when I had read it I stood awhile 
gazing at it, afraid to turn lest De Vic and 
Varennes, who had brought it, should read 
my disappointment in my face. 

For I could not hide Ifom myself that 
the gist of the letter lay, not in the ex¬ 
pressions of regret which opened it, but 
in the complaint which closed it; wherein 
the King sullenly excused his outbreak on 
the ground of the magnitude of the 
interests Avhich my carelessness had 
endangered, and the opening to harass 
the Queen which I had heedlessly given. 

“ This cipher,” he said, “ has long been a 
whim with my wife, from whom, for good 
reasons well known to you and connected 
with the Grand Duke’s Court, I have 
thought fit to withhold it. Now nothing 
will persuade her that I have not granted 
to another what I refused her. I tremble, 
my friend, lest you be found to have done 
more ill to France in a moment of careless¬ 
ness than all your services have done good.” 

It was not difficult to find a threat under¬ 
lying these words, nor to discern that if 
the Queen’s fancy remained unshaken, and 
ill came of it, the King would hardlv 
forgive me. Recognising this, and that I 


was face to face Avith a crisis from which 
I could not escape but by the use of my 
utmost powers, I assumed a serious and 
thoughtful air; and without affecting to 
disguise the fact that the King was dis¬ 
pleased with me, dismissed the envoys 
Avith a feAv civil speeches, in Avhich I did 
not fail to speak of his Majesty in terms 
that even malevolence could not tAvist to 
my disadvantage. 

When they Avere gone, doubtless to tell 
Henry hoAv I had taken it, I sat down to 
supper Avith La Font, Boisrueil, and tAvo 
or three gentlemen of my suite, and, Avith- 
out appearing too cheerful, contrived to 
eat Avith my usual appetite. AfterAvards 
I AvithdreAV in the ordinary course to my 
chamber, and being noAv at liberty to look 
the situation in the face, found it as serious 
as I had feared. The falling man has feAv 
friends ; he must act quickly if he Avould 
retain any. I Avas not sIoav in deciding 
that my sole chance of an honourable 
escape lay in discovering—and that Avithin 
a feAv hours—Avho stole the cipher and 
conveyed it to Madame de Verneuil; and 
in placing before the Queen such evidence 
of this as must convince her. 

By Avay of beginning, I summoned 
IVIaignan and put him through a severe 
examination. Later I sent for the rest 
of my household—such, I mean, as had 
accompanied me — and ranging them 
against the Avails of my chamber, took a 
flambeau in my hand and Avent the round 
of them, questioning each, and marking 
his air and aspect as he ansAvered. But 
Avith no result; so that after folloAAung 
some clues to no purpose, and suspecting 
several persons Avho cleared themselves on 
the spot, I became assured that the chain 
must be taken up at the other end, and 
the first link found among Madame de 
Verneuil’s folloAving. 

By this time it Avas nearly midnight, and 
my people Avere dropping Avith fatigue. 
Nevertheless, a sense of the desperate 
nature of the case animating them, they 
formed themselves voluntarily into a kind 
of council, all feeling their probity 
attacked; in Avhich various modes of 
forcing the secret from those Avho held 
it Avere proposed—IMaignan’s suggestions 
being especially violent. Doubting, how,- 
ever, Avhether Madame had more than one 
confidante, I secretly made up my mind 
to a course Avhich none dared to suggest; 
and then dismissing all to bed, kept 
only iMaignan to lie in my chamber, that 
if any points occurred to me in the night 
I might question him on them. 

At four o’clock I called him, and bade 
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him go out quietly and saddle two horses. 
This done, I slipped out myself without 
arousing anyone, and mounting at the 
stables, took the Orleans road through the 
forest. My plan was to strike at the head, 
and surprising iMadame de Verneuil while 
the event still hung uncertain, to wrest 
the secret from her by trick or threat. 
The enterprise was desperate, for 1 knew 
the stubbornness and arrogance of the 
woman, and the inveterate enmity which 
she entertained towards me, more par¬ 
ticularly since the King’s marriage. But in 
a dangerous case any remedy is welcome. 


nothing that might evince her disdain or 
hurt my dignity. She let me advance 
without offering me a chair; and when, 
after saluting her, I looked about for one, 
I found that all the seats except one very 
low stool had been removed from the room. 

This was so like her that it did not 
astonish me, and I baffled her malice by 
leaning against the wall. “ This is no 
ordinary honour—from M. de Rosny! ” 
she said, flouting me with her eyes. 

“ 1 come on no ordinary mission, 
]\Iadame,” I said as gravely as I could. 

“ Mercy ! ” she exclaimed in a mocking 





SHC WAS SITTING UP IN BED, CIX)THCU IN AN ELEGANT NIGHTRAIL, AND SEEMED 
IN NO WISE SURPRISED TO SEE ME. 


I reached ■Malesherbes, where Madame 
was residing with her parents, a little 
before seven o’clock, and riding without 
disguise to the chateau demanded to see 
her. She was not yet risen, and the 
servants, whom my appearance threw into 
the utmost confusion, objected this to me ; 
but 1 knew that the excuse was no real one, 
and answered roughly that I came from 
the King and must see her. d'his opened 
all doors, and in a moment I found myself 
in her chamber. She was sitting up in 
bed, clothed in an elegant nightrail, and 
seemed in no wise surprised to see me. 
On the contrary, she greeted me with a 
smile and a taunting word ; and omitted 


tone. “ I should nave put on new ribbons, 
I suppose!” 

“ From the King, INIadame,” I con¬ 
tinued, not allowing myself to be moved, 
“ to inquire how you obtained possession 
of his cipher.” 

She laughed loudly. “ Oood, simple 
King,” she said, “to ask what he knows 
already! ’* 

“ He does not know, 'Madame,” I 
answered severely. 

“What she cried, in affected surprise. 
“ When he gave it to me himself! ” 

“He did not, Madame.” 

“ He did. Sir!” she retorted, firing up. 
“Or if he did not, prove it—prove it! 
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And, by the way,” she continued, lowering 
her voice again, and reverting to her 
former tone of spiteful badinage, “ how 
is the dear Queen ? I heard that she was 
indisposed yesterday, and kept the King 
in attendance all day. So unfortunate, 
you know, just at this time ! ” And her 
eyes twinkled with malicious amusement. 

‘‘ Madame,” I said, '‘may I speak plainly 
to you ? ” 

“I never heard that you could speak 
otherwise,” she answered quickly. “ Even 
his friends never called ]\I. de Rosny a 
wit; but only a plain, rough man who 
served our royal turn well enough in rough 
times ; but is now growing-” 

“ Madame! ” 

“ A trifle exigeant and superfluous.” 

After that, I saw that it was war to the 
knife between us; and I asked her in very 
plain terms if she were not afraid of the 
Queen’s enmity, that she dared thus to 
flaunt the King’s favours before her. 

"No more than I am afraid of yours,” 
she answered hardily. 

"But if the King is disappointed in his 
hopes ? ” 

"You may suffer; very probably will,” 
she answered, slowly and smiling, "not I. 
Besides, Sir—my child was born dead. He 
bore that very Avell.” 

"Yet, believe me, iMadame, you run 
some risk.” 

"In keeping what the King has given 
me ? ” she answered, raising her eyebrows. 

"No! In keeping what the King has 
not given you 1 ” I answered sternly. 
" Whereas, what do you gain ? ” 

"Well,” she replied, raising herself in 
the bed, while her eyes sparkled and her 
colour rose, " if you like, I will tell you. 
This pleasure, for one thing—the pleasure 
of seeing you there, awkward, booted, 
stained, and standing, waiting my will. 
That—which perhaps you call a petty 
thing—I gain first of all. Then I gain 
your ruin, M. de Rosny; I plant a sting in 
that woman’s breast; and for his IMajesty, 
he has made his bed and may lie on it.” 

" Have a care, Madame I ” I cried, 
bursting with indignation at a speech so 
shameless and disloyal. "You are playing 
a dangerous game, I warn you 1 ” 

" And what game have you played ? ” 
she replied, transported on a sudden with 
equal passion. " Who was it tore up the 
promise of marriage which the King gave 
me ? Who was it prevented me being 
Queen of France ? Who was it hurried 
on the match with this tradeswoman, so 
that the King found himself wedded before 
he knew it ? Who was it—but enough. 


enough I ” she cried, interrupting herself 
with a gesture full of rage. "You have 
ruined me, you and your Queen between 
you, and I will ruin you 1 ” 

" On the contrary, Madame,” I answered, 
collecting myself for a last effort, and 
speaking with all the severity which a just 
indignation inspired, " I have not ruined 
you. But if you do not tell me that which 
I am here to learn—I will 1 ” 

She laughed out loud. " Oh, you 
simpleton I ” she said. " And you call 
yourself a statesman 1 Do you not see 
that if I do not tell it, you are disgraced 
yourself and powerless, and can do me no 
harm ? Tell it you ? When I have you 
all on the hip—^}'Ou, the King, the Queen ! 
Not for a million crowns, M. de Rosny 1 ” 
"And that is your answer, Madame ?” 
I said, choking with rage. It had been 
long since any had dared so to beard me. 

" Yes,” she replied stoutly, " it is 1 Or, 
stay 1 you shall not go empty-handed.” 
And thrusting her arm under the pillow 
she drew out, after a moment’s search, a 
small packet, which she held out towards 
me. " Take it 1 ” she said with a taunting 
laugh. " It has served my turn. What 
the King gave me I give you.” 

Seeing that it was the missing key to 
the cipher, I swallowed my rage and took 
it; and being assured by this time that I 
could effect nothing by staying longer, but 
should only expose myself to fresh insults, 
I turned on my heel, with rudeness equal 
to her own, and, without taking leave of 
her, flung the door open and went out. 
I heard her throw herself back with a shrill 
laugh of triumph. But as the moment the 
door fell to behind me my thoughts began 
to cast about for another way of escape— 
this failing—I took little heed of her and 
less of the derisive looks to which the 
household, quickly taking the cue, treated 
me as I passed. I flung myself into the 
saddle and galloped off, followed by 
Maignan, who presently, to my surprise, 
blurted out a clumsy word of congratulation. 

I turned on him in amazement, and, swear¬ 
ing at him, asked him what he meant. 

"You have got it,” he said timidly, 
pointing to the packet which I mechani¬ 
cally held in my hand. 

"And to what purpose I cried, glad 
of this opportunity of unloading some of 
my wrath. "I want, not the paper, but 
the secret, fool 1 You may have the 
paper for yourself if you will tell me how 
Madame got it.” 

Nevertheless, his words led me to look 
at the packet. I opened it, and, having 
satisfied myself that it contained the 
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original, and not a copy, was putting it 
up again, when my eyes fell on a small 
spot of blood which marked one corner of 
the cover. It was not larger than a grain 
of corn, but it awoke first a vague associ¬ 
ation and then a memory, which as I rode 
grew stronger and more definite, until, on 
a sudden, discovery flashed upon me—and 
the truth. I remembered where I had seen 
spots of blood before—on the papers I had 
handed to Ferret—and remembered, too, 
where that blood had come from. I looked 
at the cut now, and finding it nearly healed, 
sprang in my saddle. Of a certainty this 
paper had gone through my hands that 
day! It had been among the others, 
therefore it must have been passed to 
Ferret, inside another, when I first opened 
the bag 1 The rogue, getting it and seeing 
his opportunity, and that I did not suspect, 
had doubtless secreted it, probably while I 
was attending to my hand. 

I had not suspected him before, because 
I had ticked off the earlier papers as I 
handed them to him, and had searched 
only among the rest and in the bag for the 
missing one. Now I wondered that I had 
not done so and seen the truth from the 
beginning; and in my impatience I found 
the leagues through the forest, though the 
sun was not yet high and the trees sheltered 
us, the longest I had ridden in my life. 
When the roofs of the chateau at length 
appeared before us, I could scarcely keep 
my pace within bounds. Reflecting how 
Madame de Verneuil had overreached her¬ 
self, and how, by indulging in that last 
stroke of arrogance, she had placed the 
secret in my hands, I had much ado to 
refrain from going to the King booted and 
unwashed as I was, and though I had not 
eaten since the previous evening. 

However, the habit of propriety, which 
no man may lightly neglect, came to my 
aid. I made my toilet, and, having broken 
my fast standing, hastened to the Court. 
On the way I learned that the King was 
in the Queen’s garden, and directing my 
steps thither, found him walking with my 
colleagues, Villeroy and Sillery, in the 
little avenue which leads to the garden 
of the Conciergerie. A number of the 
courtiers were standing on the low terrace 
watching them, while a second group 
lounged about the Queen’s staircase. Full 
of the news which I had for the King, I 
crossed the terrace ; taking no particular 
heed of anyone, but greeting such as came 
in my way in my usual fashion. At the 
edge of the terrace I paused a moment 
before descending the three steps ; and at 
the same moment, as it happened, Henry 


looked up, and our eyes met. (In the 
instant he averted his gaze, and turning on 
his heel in a marked way, retired slowly to 
the farther end of the walk 

The action was so deliberate that I 
could not doubt he meant to slight me ; 
and I paused where I was, divided between 
grief and indignation, a mark for all those 
glances and whispered gibes in which 
courtiers indulge on such occasions. The 
slight was not rendered less serious by the 
fact that the King was walking with my 
two colleagues ; so that I alone seemed to 
be out of his confidence, as one soon to be 
out of his councils also. 

I perceived all this, and was not blind 
to the sneering smiles which were ex¬ 
changed behind my back ; but I affected 
to see nothing, and to be absorbed in 
sudden thought. In a minute or two the 
King turned and came back towards me ; 
and again, as if he could not restrain his 
curiosity, looked up so that our eyes met. 
This time I thought that he would beckon 
me to him, satisfied with the lengths to 
which he had carried his displeasure. 
But he turned again, with a light laugh. 

At this a courtier, one of Sillery’s 
creatures, who had presumed on the 
occasion so far as to come to my elbow, 
thought that he might safely amuse him¬ 
self with me. “ I am afraid that the King 
grows older, M. de Rosny,” he said, 
smirking at his companions. His sight 
seems to be failing.” 

“It should not be neglected then,” I 
said grimly. “ I will tell him presently 
what you say.” 

He fell back, looking foolish at that, at 
the very moment that Henry, having taken 
another turn, dismissed Villeroy, who, 
wiser than the puppy at my elbow, greeted 
me with particular civility as he passed. 
Freed from him, Flenry stood a moment 
hesitating. He told me afterwards that he 
had not turned from me a yard before his 
heart smote him; and that but for a 
mischievous curiosity to see how I should 
take it, he would not have carried the 
matter so far. Be that as it may—and I 
do not doubt this, any more than I ever 
doubted the reality of the affection in 
which he held me—on a sudden he raised 
his hand and beckoned to me. 

I went down to him gravely, and not 
hurriedly. He looked at me with some 
signs of confusion in his face. “You are 
late this morning,” he said. 

“ I have been on your Majesty’s busi¬ 
ness,” I answered. 

“I do not doubt that,” he replied, 
querulously, his eyes wandering. “ I am 
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not—I am troubled this morning.” And 
after a fashion he had when he was not at 
his ease, he ground his heel into the soil 
and looked down at the mark. “'J'he 
Queen is not well. Sillery has seen her, 
and will tell you so.” 

M. de Sillery, whose constant opposition 
to me at the council-board I have else¬ 
where described, began to affirm it. I let 
him go on for a little time, and then 
interrupted him brusquely. “ I think it 
was you,” I said, “ who nominated Ferret 
to be one of the King’s clerks.” 

“ Ferret.^” he exclaimed, reddening at 
my tone, while the King, who knew me 
well, pricked up his ears. 

“ Yes,” I said ; “ Ferret.” 

“ And if so ? ” Sillery asked haughtily. 
“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Only this,” I said. “ That if his 
Majesty will summon him to the Queen’s 
closet, without warning or delay, and ask 
him in her presence how much IMadame 
de Verneuil gave him for the King’s 
cipher, her Majesty, I think, will learn 
something which she wishes to know.” 

“ What ? ” the King cried. “You have 
discovered it ? But he gave you a receipt 
for the papers he took.” 

“For the papers he took with my know¬ 
ledge—yes, Sire.” 

“The rogue!” Sillery exclaimed vici¬ 
ously. “ I will go and fetch him.” 

“Not so—with your Majesty’s leave,” I 
said, interposing quickly. “ M. de Sillery 
may say too much or too little. Let' a 
lackey take a message, bidding him go to the 
Queen’s closet^ and he will suspect nothing.” 

The King assented, and bade me go 
and give the order. When I returned, he 
asked me anxiously if I felt sure that the 
man would confess. 

“Yes, if you pretend to know all, Sire,” 
I answered. “ He will think that Madame 
has betrayed him.” 

“Very well,” Henry said. “ Eet us go.” 

But I declined to be present; partly on 
the ground that if I were there the Queen 
might suspect me of inspiring the man, 
and partly because I thought that the 
rogue would entertain a more confident 
hope of pardon, and be more likely to 
confess, if he saw the King alone. I con¬ 
trived to keep Sillery also ; and Henry 
giving the word, as he mounted the steps, 
that he should be back presently, the 
whole Court remained in a state of sus¬ 
pense, aware that something was in 
progress, but in doubt what, and unable 
to decide whether I were again in favour 
or now on my trial. 

Sillery remained talking to me, princi¬ 


pally on Fmglish matters, until the dinner- 
hour ; which came and went neglected by 
all. At length, when the curiosity of th(‘ 
mass of courtiers, who did not dare to 
interrupt us, had been raised by delay to 
an almost intolerable pitch, the King 
returned, with signs of disorder in his 
bearing ; and, crossing the terrace in half- 
a-dozen strides, drew me hastily, along 
with Sillery, into the grove of white mul¬ 
berry trees. There we were no sooner 
hidden in part,' though not completely, 
than he threw his arms about me and 
embraced me with the warmest expressions. 
“ Ah, my friend,” he said, putting me from 
him at last, “ what shall 1 say to you ? ” 

“ The Queen is satisfied. Sire ? ” 

“ Perfectly; and desires to be com¬ 
mended to you.” 

“He confessed, then ? ” 

Henry nodded, with a look in his face 
that I did not understand. “ YTs,” he 
said, “fully. It was as you thought, my 
friend. God have mercy upon him ! ” 

I .started. “What.^” I said. “Has 
he-” 

d'he King nodded, and could not repress 
a shudder. “Yes,” he said; “but not, 
thank Heaven ! until he had left the closet. 
He had something about him.” 

Sillery began anxiously to clear himself; 
but the'King, with his usual good-nature, 
stopped him, and bade us all go and dine, 
saying that we must be famished. He 
ended by directing me to be back in an 
hour, since his own appetite was spoiled. 
“And bring with you all your patience,” 
he added, “for I have a hundred questions 
to ask you. We will walk towards Avon, 
and I will show you the surprise which 1 
am preparing for the Queen.” 

Alas I I would 1 could sa}' that all 
ended there! But the rancour of which 
Madame de Verneuil had given token in 
her interview with me was rather aggravated 
than lessened by the failure of her plot and 
the death of her tool. It proved to be 
impenetrable by all the kindnesses which 
the King lavished upon her; neither the 
legitimation of the child which she soon 
afterwards bore nor the clemency which 
the King—against the advice of his wisest 
^Ministers — extended to her brother 
Auvergne availing to expel it from her 
breast. How far she or that ill-omened 
family were privy to the accursed crime 
which, nine years later, palsied France on 
the threshold of undreamed-of glories, I will 
not take on myself to say ; for suspicion 
is not proof. But history, of which my be¬ 
loved master must ever form so great a part, 
will lay the blame where it should rest. 



LET THE BEST MAN WIN. 

By MARION HEPWORTH DIXON. 

Scene. — The gaj'deri of an old coimhy house, steeped m 7?ioonlight. To the left, a half open 
gate imder an orchard wall. To the right, a seat in the shadoiv of a cedar tree. There 
are lights in the wuidoivs of the house, shadows of persons move busily froin time to time 
across them. Below, the dinmg-7'oom wi7idow ope7is stealthily and a girl in a cloak and 
a garden hat appears. 

The Girl. {Jdoldi 7 ig a rmg tightly m her closed ha7id, leajis her head against the sash.) 
How thankful I am 1 grot rid of Mr. Ellison—I mean Robert. I’m tired of all this fuss 
about his brother not being able to come to the wedding. ... of all this bustling and 
hustling, of answering questions and notes, of thanking people for fish-forks and 
standard lamps. I think—no, I’m sure, I hate fish-forks and standard lamps. {S7iiffs 
the sce 7 ited eve 7 iing air.) How calm, and serene, and aloof the cedar looks in the moon¬ 
light ! [Sighs.) But then the cedar isn’t going to be married to-morrow. [Shrugs her 
shoulders, a 7 id then looks at the rmgm her half ope7ied ha7id.) It’s good out there in the 
darkness [a 7 iother sniff), and nobody will miss me, now Robert has gone back to the 
“ Seven Thrushes.” They’ll think I’ve gone to bed. [Steps cautiously on to the laivn. 
Looks roimd furtively.) The cedar tree. I’ll bury it under the cedar. We sat there the 
night before he went away. [Slips ac7'oss the laiv7i.) How hard the ground is. I want 
a spade, a trowel, something to make a hole with. How can there be a decent 
funeral without a grave ? [Steals roimd to the tool-house, a7id pitches on a garden-trowel, 
with which she C077ies back to the same spot, and falls to work on her Jmees.) It^ needn’t be a 
big grave. [^Looking at her own left ha7id.) It needn’t be wider than a little woman s 
fii^ger ; but it must be oh ! so deep ! As deep—as deep as the sea. . . . [Throwing up 
the earth.) As deep as forgetfulness. . . . {More ea7‘th.) As deep, as deep— [a lot more 
earth) —as a man’s indifference ! 

[Steps are heard on the other side of the orchard wall.) 
The Girl. Good heavens ! There’s somebody in the orchard ! [Hastily hides the 
trowel, while she slips the rmg on her finger.) 

The gate is pushed open, a 7 id a bro7izedyoimg man in travelling dress appears on the pathway. 
The Young Man. Agatha ! 

The Girl. [Staring at hmi m a dazed 7nanner.) Oh! . . . Luke! . . . 

The Man. Agatha, Agatha ! It is you, isn’t it ? 

The Girl. [Staring a77iazed.) Where—where did you come from ? 

The Man. [Smilmg.) From the station. I caught the 9.5 from town, and found 
myself here in such good time I sent the porter with my bag to the “ Seven Thrushes,” 
and thought I’d take the short cut by Burley Mill, the copse, and your orchard. 

[The young 77 ia 7 i approaches the girl a7id atte7npts to take her ttvo ha7ids as she 
ge7itly retreats. ) 

Agatha. [Still lookmg at hmi 77iour7ifully.) Why, oh ! why did you come? 

Luke Taunton. Agatha ? That’s a pretty question. I thought you’d be 

glad to see me, after stewing three whole years in India. I’ve thought of little else but 
this jolly old garden during those stifling, suffocating nights in the Red Sea. 

Agatha. [Shaking her head.) Why did you come to-night? 

Luke Taunton. W^hy not ? The sooner the better. I only landed four days ago, 
and had to run down and show myself to the old people in Shropshire. 

Agatha. [Bmba 7 'rassed.) I ought to tell you. ... I must tell you. . . Mr. 

Ellison- ^ ^ ^ • j 

Luke Taunton. By the by, old Ellison is down here, isn’t he ? I just missed 
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him, it seems, the day before yesterday at the club ; so I don’t know what his telegram 
means. 

Agatha. (Starring,) His telegram? You mean to say he telegraphed to you 1 

Luke. Yes. Saying it was important. Must come to-night. I thought perhaps 
you had a dance or some sort of festivity on- 

Agatha. [Dejectedly,) Yes. But it isn’t a dance. 

Luke. What is it then, Agatha? Now I’ve got my rise in my department and 
I’m back in England I feel ready for anything! By Jove ! I feel ready for any sort 
of joke ! 

Agatha. It isn’t a joke. It’s anything but a joke. 

Luke. What do you mean ? 

Agatha. Come and see. 

[She takes his hafid and leads him gently over the lawn to the French window of the 
drawing-room.) 

Luke. [Gazing in.) Well, I only see an empty room, and a lot of flowers and 
nonsense—what are called “decorations,” I suppose. 

Agatha. [Leadmg him to the dining-room window.) Look in there. 

Luke. [Gazing in again.) Jove ! the table is covered with a whole lot of hanky- 
panky things, as if you were going in for some beastly raffle or other. What are you 
going to do with those dozens of biscuit-baskets and bowls and lamps ? 

Agatha. [More depressed.) I don’t know. But they will send them. 

Luke. They ? What do you mean ? Who sends them ? 

Agatha. Oh, people, you know. They seem to think you furnish a house all over 
with—with- 

Luke. With what, Agatha ? 

Agatha. [Agitatedly.) With—with—with fish-forks and standard lamps. 

Luke. [With sudden conviction.) Agatha, those confounded things on that table are 
wedding presents. 

Agatha. [Tearfully.) Yes . . . that’s the worst of them. 

Luke. [Taking the girl by the wrist.) To whom have they been given, Agatha ? 

Agatha. I suppose .... to .... to me. 

Luke. [Sternly.) And to whom else, Agatha ? 

Agatha. [With a sob.) To—to Mr. Ellison. 

Luke. Great heavens ! 

[Drops the gh'Ps handy takes one or two rapid timis on the lawn and disappears 
under the cedar tree .) 

Agatha. [Folloiving him with a little moan.) Oh 1 if you only knew how it had all 
come about you wouldn’t be so hard. You would make excuses ; you would under¬ 
stand. 

Luke. [Grimly.) I don’t think there is much difficulty in understa?iding. Ellison 
apparently telegraphed to me [bitterly) to come and assist at his wedding. I missed him 
at the club the only day I spent in town, so that I have had the honour of being told 
this interesting piece of news by you, instead of by the happy bridegroom. 

Agatha. [To herself.) I see it all now. Robert’s fidgeting about his brother having 
broken his collar-bone and not being able to come down to-morrow. [Aloud.) And 
so, hearing you were back in England, he’s telegraphed to you ? 

Luke. Confound him ! He certainly telegraphed. 

Agatha. He said he’d got a surprise for me. 

Luke. [With decision.) I’ve got one for him. I shall take the 11.20 train back 
to-night. 

Agatha. [Detaming him.) You are going like that? Can’t you at least wish me 
a little happiness ? 

Luke. My child, my wishes in the matter have been left out of consideration, and 
I’m afraid it’s too late now for them to have much effect one way or the other. 

Agatha. [Drawing him on to the seat beside her under the cedar tree.) At least ... at 
least .... wish me . . . something. 

Luke. What can I wish you ? A long life with-Ellison ? 

Agatha. You don’t know, you can’t guess. 

Luke. Wish! Shall I wish you a younger husband? [Sardonically.) Ellison is 
twenty years older than you are. 
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Agatha. Don’t talk like that. I owe him a great deal. He was kind to me ; 1 
was grateful. 

Luke. “ Kind ! ” Pray, when did he earn your gratitude ? 

Agatha. {Confused,) Some time ago. Two or three years ago, when I was ill. 

Luke. You were ill, Agatha? I never heard of it. 

Agatha. Oh ! no, it was after you had gone. You were in India. 

Luke. But why wasn’t I told ? India is not absolutely out of the world. 

^ Agatha. It’s out of our little world here. A world that’s bounded by the ‘‘ Seven 
Thrushes,” the village school, and the model Almshouses. A world that stagnates, 
that absolutely sleeps. 

Luke. My heavens ! And I have dreamed of the old place —the lawn, the cedar 
tree—for three mortal years. 

{As they talk the lights of the house begin to be extinguished 07 ie by one. There is 
the somid of doors being closed a7id locks bolted, a7id then the hitherto busy 
shadows 77iove past the passage windows and disappear hi the upper regions.^ 

Agatha. {Pohithig to the house.) Look at them now. They are shutting up the 
house at a quarter past ten. Do you know what that means to live in a house that is 
shut up at a quarter past ten ? 

Luke. I’ve had no thought but to get back here, while you {bitterly) —you have 
had no thought but to get away. 

Agatha. You don’t know the monotony of it all. The sameness, the stupidity ; 
what it is always to be within the same four walls. Men come and go as they like. 
They please themselves. 

Luke. Not when they go, Agatha. 

Agatha* Well, whether they please themselves or not, they go ; and the humdrum, 
the, horrible humdrum stays. Prayers in the morning, one o’clock dinner, a visit 
from the curate. . . and all day long the eight day clock iii the hall ticks, and ticks, 
and ticks, and never ceases. And the summer goes, and the autumn goes, and the 
winter comes, and then the cedar creaks and moans (I hear it from my bed at night), 
and the face of the window is all washed with gusts of tears .... 

Luke. {Surprised.) With tears, Agatha ? Were there tears ? 

Agatha. ^ {With a gesture.) And the clock ticks and ticks, night and day, night 
and day, till it wears the brown winter away, and the spring comes all shivering and 
wide and pale. And then ! {Rising.) Ah ! the spring is the wmrst of all. In the 
spring' the four walls of the little bedroom imprison one, the walls of the very house 
seem to close in. Something calls outside you from every open doorway, and one 

feels one must get away no matter where—only-. . . only there is nowhere to go 

to for a woman . . . nowhere in the wide world. {A pause.) 

Luke. ( With einotion.) There is a place, Agatha. 

Agatha. (Shivering.) No, no! Not for me. 

Luke. It is waiting for you. 

Agatha. I’ve never found it. 

Luke. (Shnply.) Yet it’s waiting for you. {Drawing her to him.) It’s here. 

{A lo7ig pause. The house is absolutely sileiit by this time, the face of the 
windozvs blank. Everythmg sleeps in the white moonlight as the inoon rises 
higher and higher over the cedar tree.) 

Luke. {Half aft hour after; condescendingly.) So that is why you were going to 
marry old stick-in-the-mud. 

Agatha. Hush ! Don’t mention his name- 

Luke. (Interrupting.) I didn’t, as a matter of fact. 

Agatha. I must have been mad, crazy. 

Luke. You are going to do something crazier to-morrow. 

Agatha. {Raising her head woiideringly.) What am I going to do tc morrow? 

Luke. You are going to be married, Agatha. 

Agatha. [Suddenly recollectmg Mr. Ellison, aiidshuddering.) It isn’t possible. It 
can’t be. {Looking up at the now quiet house.) I can’t stop here. I can’t face it ... I 
believe . . . Luke 1 I believe I shall run away ! 

Luke. Precisely. That was my intention also. You remember early in the 
evening I spoke of taking the 11.20 train? 
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Agatha. [Starting r/p.) And what am I to do? Oh ! I don’t know what to say— 
to think. 

Luke. (Also rising.) You needn’t do either. You are going to take the 11.20 
train too. [Stumbles over the garden trowel., a7id gets his foot caught in the newly 
dug hole.) Hullo! what’s up here ? Somebody has been digging a hole—a trap, I 
suppose ? 

Agatha. [Blushing.) I was digging it when you came in at the orchard gate. It 
wasn’t a trap, though you are caught in it. [Solemnly.) It was a grave. 

Luke. A grave for what, you ridiculous young person ? 

Agatha. A grave ! [Pauses.) I think it was a grave for myselt. Look here 
[holding up her hand in the moonlight), do you see that little gold ring ? 





“AT LEAST . . . WISH ME . . . SOMETHING.” 

Luke. [Takes her hand as he looks at the ring closely.) By George! It’s the little 
ring you slipped on your finger for fun, out here in the garden the night before I 
went away. 

Agatha. It was your ring, Luke, and so on my last night of freedom I was going 
to bury it safely away under the earth, in a little grave of its own, where nobody 
would ever ask any questions—where nobody would ever know. 

Luke. [Flattered.) Foolish child! Were you afraid your husband would be 
jealous ? [Sees at the same moment a showy diamond ring on her engagement finger.) Good 
heavens ! who gave you that hideously vulgar thing ? 

Agatha. [Demurely.) Nobody particularly. But [smiling) perhaps as my husband 
may be jealous- 

Luke. Do you mean that old ruffian gave it you? 
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Agatha. (Nods. After a minute persuasively.^ Suppose we bury it instead of the 
little gold one ? 

Luke. Just as you like. You couldn’t possibly wear it. 

(Dra7vs the ring from her finger and contemptuously throws it into the hole^ which 
he treads down with his heel.) 

Agatha. (Listening.) The hall clock is beginning to strike. Can it be ... . 
—(counts the strokes) —actually eleven ? 

Luke. Yes, child, eleven. (Dramas the girl's cloak round her.) Come, we’ll slip 
out by the orchard gate. The moon will light us through the copse by Burley Mill. 
We’ve just time for the last train. 

Agatha a last giance up at the sleeping house as she puts her hand in her lover's. 

Agatha. (In a whisper as they ci'eep noiselessly over the lawn.) Luke! it’s just 
occurred to me why poor Mr. Ellison telegraphed^- 

Luke. (Whispering back.) Personally I’m not sorry he did. No doubt he had 
excellent motives. 

Agatha. Yes . . . . but he intended— (hesitating )—__ 

Luke. What did he intend, little one ? 

Agatha. (Dropping her voice and her head as they disappeared through the gateway.) 
Oh, Luke ! he intended you to be best man. 








W HEN His Magnificence stepped 
from the train upon, the dingy 
little platform of Bunn Station, the porter, 
the station-master, the car-driver from 
the Diamond Hotel, the loiterers, the pas¬ 
sengers, all did him reverence. His like 
or equal had not met their gaze for many 
a day. He had the bearing and appear¬ 
ance of a prince. His luggage was 
powerful. The dirty train that had 
carried him, the paltry station that re¬ 
ceived him, the yokels who eyed him, by 
very contrast, seemed to shrink back 
ashamed. It was America herself set off 
against old Ireland. 

Who is he at all? ” whispered one of 
the flurried, heated porter. 

“ Ach, g’luck an’ don’t bother me!” 
replied the porter. “ How the divil can 
I tell ? ” 

The car-driver, having an eye to busi¬ 
ness, stole to the pile of baggage and 
spelled out the name on a label : “ Thomas 
Burke, Esq.” He read, whistled, stole 
back, and spread the news. 

“ It’s Tommy Burke,” said one to 
another; “Tommy Burke home from the 
States—begob ! ” 

The news, to the admirers of His 


Magnificence, brought a sense of relief 
if not of disappointment. He was no 
potentate, then, after all. Sure they 
knew the man ; he was only one of them¬ 
selves ; sure they minded the day he 
went ; didn’t he come from Gorteen over 
there? Wasn’t his ould mother and his 
brother James living there in the ould place 
still ? Ay ! But who’d have thought it! for 
his kind never did much good in the 
world. Powerful, powerful ! Sure it’s a 
grand country, ay ! 

“ It’s an ojus pile, y’ur honour,” said 
the porter touching his cap. “Ye’ll want 
a car ? ” 

The car-driver stepped forward. 

“There’s one outside, sur, from the 
hotel, sur,” said he. “ Mebbe ye’d be 
wantin’ to put up ? ” 

His Magnificence eyed the two loftily. 

“Yaas,” drawled he, and looked at 
the luggage; “yaas—reckon it’ll want 
movin’.” He waved his hand. “ Send 
it on ; send it on—you’ll see the address. 
—Naw, naw, Jehu ; naw, naw, I want 
none o’ your tarnation hearses. Reckon 
I’ll foot it.” 

The crowd divided. His Magnificence 
condescended to walk. The crowd closed 
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in behind him, followed him through the 
station, past the hotel car, and up the 
slope towards Bunn town. 

Already the word had spread. Bunn 
was out, waiting, watching, shouting the 
news. 

“ Here he is ! Be the Holy ! Look at 
the watch-chain on him ! ArC the rings ! 
Och ! an’ the clothes av him ! An’ that’s 
Tommy Burke ? Aw now, now! Sure 
it’s wonderful—sure it’s an ojus country 
for money—ay ! ay ! ” 

Tommy, as he leisurely marched up the 
street pretending a profound interest in 
the houses and shops, took his reception 
calmly. He had reckoned upon making 
an impression. It was his due. He heard 
his name whispered as he passed, heard 
the criticisms on his raiment and appear¬ 
ance, saw the faces right and left at the 
doors before him, and heard the swelling 
chorus of comment behind as Bunn left 
the doors, spread across the street, and 
gave play to its tongue and excitement. 
It was his due. Every one knew him ; all 
had no doubt heard of his success in 
Chicago. It was natural. Bwthe? He 
knew no one. He had forgotten every 
one. Phew ! the stink—that darned turf 
smoke. Such a God-forsaken hole of a 
town !—rags, dirt, laziness. Think of 
Chicago and think of Bunn ! Why, he 
himself could buy out the whole place neck 
and crop. What pavements! What 
littered streets—pigs, fowls, dogs, dirty 
brats, women, men ! What stores — 
merciful heavens ! 

Really His Magnificence might well 
have been less critical : not very many 
years had gone since the days when he 
himself, in rags and tatters, had hawked 
turf from door to door through that very 
street. 

So His Magnificence, all glorious with¬ 
out, all scornful disgust within, marched 
on, past the market-house, down Main 
Street, over the big stone bridge—from 
which, had he cared to look, he would have 
seen the river tumbling gloriously among 
the boulders and rushing carelessly pasta 
world of quiet beauty on its banks—went 
on along the road that leads to Gorteen ; 
leaving Bunn excited behind him, and 
raising its voice in wonder that such a 
personage could allow himself to walk 
humbly through the dust. 

“ Ach,” said Bunn, ‘‘ sure he might ha’ 
had a poster. Ah ! but mebbe he doesn’t 
want to be too grand goin’ to the ould 
mother—ay, ay ! Well, God speed him ! 
But it s a power o’ good some o’ them 


fine clothes’d do the same mother—ah, 
now ! ” 

His Magnificence was walking, first, 
because he wished to impress the natives 
along the way ; and next, because he 
wanted to take stock, leisurely, of the 
half-forgotten country of his birth. 

How did it compare with the land of 
wealth and freedom? H’m !—paltry, 
neglected, God-forsaken, thought His 
Magnificence. No enterprise, no capital, 
no anything—^just the same as when he 
had left it, just the same. Little fields 
smothered all round with big hedges, 
rushes, whins, spade labour, marshes, 
bogs, naked wretched houses, struggling 
starved peasantry—these are what he saw, 
these only. He had no eyes for the wild 
beauty of the hills crowding away tow'ards 
his Majesty the mountain, for the peaceful 
wind of the stream flowing between the 
reeds and bulrushes along meadows and 
fields, past the great pointed alders and 
the grazing cattle ; the dappled blue sky 
above, and the rich tinted earth below— 
how could Tommy have eyes for all this? 
He was a citizen, a hunter of the dollar ; 
trade, pavements, smoke, dust, these 
were his kind : all that was nothing, there 
was no money in it. 

Yet the country through which he was 
marching was the country of his birth ; it 
had reared him well and given him a good 
start in health and brains. He might 
have condescended to look kindly on it. 
His Magnificence might, and to feel a 
little thrill of emotion as he came gradually 
on scenes and places which recalled his 
boyhood. He had done well away from 
the old country—it was none the worse 
for that ; he had friends still lingering in 
its fields and homes ; his old mother and 
his one brother were over in Gorteen ; it 
was not so bad that he did not care to 
come back to it, just for a holiday, to see 
his mother, to let people admire him and 
his, to- 

A little white house, perched on the 
brow of a hill, away over Thrasna river in 
the land of Gorteen, caught his eye. He 
stopped dead ; gazed at the house awhile ; 
then, with his head down, walked on. 
Bessie Darlmg^ he was thinking— Bessie 
Darlmg^ is she there now, over there in 
that white cottage beyond Thrasna 
river ? 

He looked up again. How often he 
had gone up that hill ; how often had he 
sat inside those white walls by the cheery 
hearthstone ! Bessie^ Bessie —he wondered 
how time and the world had used her. 




'‘it’s tommy—AH ME SON, MB SON^ 
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He was fond of her—once, he remem¬ 
bered. It was on this very road, he 
remembered, going home one day from 
Bunn fair—a little elated and reckless, 
because of Bunn whisky, perhaps—that he 
had asked her to marry him. Had he 
asked her or only hinted ? He forgot. 
Anyway he had promised at the parting to 
come back from America to fetch her. 
Well, he had come. Tommy Burke was 
ever a man of his word—he had come 
back faithful to his promise. . . . To fetch 
her ? Ah ! that was another matter. 
Circumstances had altered things. . . . 
Curious how she had dropped out of his 
mind ! Once he had written, long ago ; 
once had she written, long ago ; then 
came work—work and success. Once 
or twice, years ago, he had thought of 
her—once or twice. . . . Where was she 
now ? he wondered ; had she forgotten 
him, or was she still waiting for him to 
come and fetch her ? Oh ! he hoped 
not. Suppose she were waiting over 
there for him ; suppose she held him 
to his promise. Great Jupiter ! Tommy 
Burke marry a lump of a country colleen ! 
She used to be fair and sweet; half the 
country had been jealous of him. Yes, 
but that was years ago. What was she 
now ? Bah ! Absurd. She might go to 
Jerusalem. He could break his promise 
—yes, and pay for breaking it. Yes, 
siree ! 

He raised his head, and looking across 
the fields, tried to fall again into his old, 
complacent, critical groove. But, some¬ 
how, the effort did not succeed. His eyes 
would wander towards the white house on 
the hill. The name Bessie would sing in 
his ears. He foresaw possible trouble. 
The glory that had shone on him for a 
while in Bunn somehow shone no longer. 
No longer did he watch for the effect of 
his presence on the yokels who met him, 
nor half turn his head to catch a glimpse 
of their open-eyed stare as they turned 
and gazed after him. He stamped his 
toot on the stones. 

“Damn it!” he said. “Why did I 
come back to this cursed country? ” 

He crossed Thrasna river and entered 
the land of Gorteen—that land of wisdom 
which eternally is honoured in calling 
Tommy son. Here things took a better 
and more familiar aspect, and the spirits 
of Tommy became less of a burden. 
Bilboa, through which he had just passed— 
Pah ! he remembered it was a nest of 
rebels ; no wonder it was a wilderness. 
But Gorteen was fairer, and its people 


were children of loyalty and worth, if not 
of wealth. The cottages, here and there, 
with their gardens and orchards were 
pleasant to look upon ; the hedges were 
often trim, the fields within them not a 
reproach. Poverty was every where ; yes, 
poverty or next thing above it ; still, it 
was not sluggards’ poverty ; there were 
everywhere signs of a hard patient struggle 
against adversity. But Tommy Burke 
was fast regaining his magnificence. He 
shook himself inside his well-filled rai¬ 
ment, as he mounted a ditch and looked 
across the hedge at a field of young 
corn. 

“Good God!” he said half aloud; 
“ what is it at its best? Why do people 
stay on and struggle in this unfortunate 
country? Why can’t they leave it, and 
do like me ? ” 

He shook his head ; it was inexplicable. 
Why had he left it? he thought. Brains, 
he answered, brains had led him. Why 
did his mother choose to stay on in it 
rather than come to him in America ? 
He had asked her more than once—he 
did not choose to remember that the 
asking her was all he had ever done for 
her—why had she chosen to stay on 
there in poverty living with his brother in 
their hut on their bit of wilderness ? Old 
associations—love of the land ? Ah ! to 
glory with such talk. ... He would 
have to sleep in that hut to-night, eat 
there—Ah ! he would drive back and sleep 
in Bunn- 

“ Morra,” came loudly across the road 
behind him ; “that’s a brave crop now.” 

The voice was familiar. His Magnifi¬ 
cence turned : there in a field across the 
road stood big Ned Nolan and his son 
James, leaning on their shovels and gaz¬ 
ing* curiously at him from the potato 
furrows. 

“ Why,” said Ned, throwing down his 
shovel and starting forward wiping his 
palm on his breeches. “No!—begob it 
is ! Arrah, how’s yourself. Tommy, me 
boy? Welcim back, me son, to the ould 
country! Why, ye stand it rightly—be¬ 
gob ! the best.” He gave Tommy’s hand 
a squeeze that made him wince. “ Och ! 
boys, oh boys!” Ned went on, “but 
you’re changed !—not the same man at 
all, at all—dear, oh dear ! Hoi, James ! 
come here, ye boy ye! here’s Tommy 
Burke back from the States.” 

James slouched out of his furrow, bash¬ 
fully took Tommy’s hand, and stood 
back, mutely admiring, whilst his father 
roared out the country-side news for the 
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last five years and more—all who had 
died, who married, who changed farms, 
and so on. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Ned, ‘‘ powerful changes 
—powerful. But the ould mother beyant 
stands it rightly—aw the best. I needn’t 
tell ye, av coorse,” Ned went on, looking 
sideways at Tommy, “that Bessie 
Darlin’ ’s married—eh ? Ye didn’t know ! 
Well now, well now !—Away ! married 
an’ doin’ well. An’ ye didn’t know? 
Sure I thought-■” 

His Magnificence turned the talk. The 
news was good ; he could have given Ned 
a dollar because of it ; his heart was 
jumping ; the sky had cleared : still, he 
could not allow Ned Nolan to be familiar 
or to draw conclusions. He gave out, 
for quick circulation round the country¬ 
side, a few facts about himself and his 
estate ; set the mouth of Ned’s son James 
wider agape with a few observations on 
the glories of Chicago ; then shook the 
clay from his boots and took again to the 
road. 

Ned and James went back to the potato 
furrows, leant thoughtfully on their 
shovels, and watched Tommy make his 
way up the boreen that led to his mother’s 
cottage. 

“Jist to think o’ that,” said Ned, and 
shook his head ; “ rowlin’ in money, an’ I 
mind the day ye could count the ribs o’ 
him through his tatters! Man! James, 
did ye see yon watch-chain? Sure it’s as 
thick as a cart tether—an’ it'sgoold ! An’ 
the rings av him ! Och, och ! ” 

“Ay,” said James, “ th’ ould mother ’ll 
go daft over him—ay ! I dunno but mebbe 
Bessie Darlin’ ’d better ha’ waited awhile 
afore marryin’—ay ! ” 

Ned turned and winked at James. 

“You’re right there, James,” said 
he; “ay—an’ d’ye mind the liar he 

is, pretendin’ he didn’t know she was 
married ! Couldn’t I see he was cut about 

it, him pullin’ me up that short—troth, 
ay ! Well, fire away at that furrow ; sure 
I must g’ way home an’ tell Mary the 
news.” 

Meanwhile His Magnificence was pick¬ 
ing his way along the bo7'een ; not swear¬ 
ing over much at the ruts and the puddles ; 
nor yet letting his heart beat swiftly 
because of the surprise he was about to 
spring on his old mother, not even raising 
his head that he might look out over the 
fields or catch a glimpse of the home of 
his youth there in front. Why should he 
look? Did he not know that the lane 
he was stepping through, and the fields 


around him, and the house before him, 
were just as they had ever been and just 
as they would ever remain ? Yes ; and, 
for the rest, was he not walking with his 
thoughts ? 

Bessie’s 7narried^ he kept thinking— 
Bessie’s married; and his little heart was 
glad. For the last time but one that 
day, he was His Magnificence every inch 
of him. Trouble had fled. He could 
enjoy himself now; air his splendour 
about the country ; do something for his 
people ; betake himself to his own 
country when he felt so disposed. He 
thanked his Maker Bessie was married. 

How was it he had never heard ? His 
brother had written once or twice, without 
saying anything. How was it ? Oh, 
forgot perhaps—or felt that the news 
would be of no interest. She had been 
married for years, Ned said. For years? 
Ha! how soon she had forgotten him ! 
Woman’s constancy ! Bah ! He had not 
married—no ! He had come back single 
—yes ! And perhaps had she been single, 
and clean, and decent, and not vulgar, 
and had not gone off too much, he might 
—who knew ? Ah ! if she only knew— 
great Scott!—only knew what she had 
missed. Missed him—missed Chicago, 
and wealth, and position, and all the 
rest! If she only knew—yes, and she 
should know, soon too, what her hurry 
and promise-breaking had done tor her. 
Yes, siree ! 

By this His Magnificence had steered 
himself safely up the borec7i^ and had 
passed the gate, just then lying wrecked 
on the ditch against the hedge, which on 
rare occasions had been known to keep 
goats and swine from invading the pre¬ 
cincts of the home of all the Burkes. 
Was he magnificent still ? Hardly. 
Twenty yards off was his old mother. Did 
his heart leap even now ? Perhaps so— 
one thinks not. 

He crossed the noisome tract which lay 
between the unsightliness of the byre on 
the one hand and the unsavouriness of the 
dunghill on the other, daintily stepped 
through the hens and ducks over the 
dirty-puddled yard, and came to the door 
of his old home. 

At the threshold he paused and looked 
round. Jnst the same—^just the same- 
dirt, slatternliness, poverty—the Burkes 
were ever good-for-nothings. He was, he 
reflected, the only well-doer of them all— 
Pah ! 

He lifted the latch, and poked his head 
into the smoke. 
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“Mrs. Burke,” he shouted. “Does 
Mrs. Burke live here?” 

“Who’s that?” came back. “Who 
are ye ? ” 

“A straing-er,” said Tommy. “Are 
you Mrs. Burke ? ” 

“ Yis—yis,” said his mother as she 
came towards the door. “ Why—why— 
why—Ah God ! ah God ! it’s Tommy—ah 
me son, me son ! Aw—aw—aw ! ” 

The next moment a pair of old yellow 
arms were round His Magnificence, and 
willy-nilly he was dragged by the neck 
into the smoke and gloom of the home of 
his ancestors. Really, it served His 
Magnificence right. 

One can hardly say that Tommy was 
happy as he sat one side of the hearth¬ 
stone, in a straight-backed arm-chair, 
staring gloomily at the black tea-drawer 
boiling on the coals and the bacon frizzling 
on the pan—Oh, what a dinner ! thought 
he—whilst his old mother held his hand, 
crooned over him, and by the score 
showered on him questions about himself 
and his welfare. 

He answered dolefully, evasively ; how 
could he answer otherwise, sitting in such 
a den, surrounded by such poverty, choked 
by such smoke, all the time very well 
aware that his splendour was down in 
the dirt—down in the dirt with his own 
mother, where he had been born, and 
where, all the years of his well-doing, he 
had suffered his mother to remain ? 

How could he talk freely to her of his 
wealth and his trade and his friends ? His 
moral perception was not very delicate; but 
it was sufficiently awake to give him the 
impression that to speak of these things 
was almost to reproach himself. Besides, 
she would not understand—better unfold 
his tale gradually. She was old and crotch¬ 
ety ; perhaps—and God knows it was the 
basest thought Thomas Burke’s little soul 
ever bred—she might reproach him, taunt 
him, point at him and then at herself and 
mutter hard things about selfishness and 
ingratitude. How could he answer except 
dolefully and evasively ? 

Truly the day’s passing was not bring¬ 
ing added splendour to His Magnificence. 

Presently his mother let go his hand, 
and rose to get the dinner. Phew !—the 
smoke, the stuffiness, the gloom. 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, mother,” he 
cried, “open the door, the window— 
anything, and give me air. I’ll choke.” 

“ Ah aisy, me son,” said his mother, as 
she tottered to open the door, “aisy— 
whisht !—it’s nothin’ ; it’s only them fools 


o’ turf, all wet they are. Come, sit over 
now, an’ ate.” 

Tommy looked at the bare, littered 
table in disgust, and the strong coarse 
food thereon. His soul revolted ; his 
manhood sickened ; he gulped down a 
few mouthfuls ; then, declaring he had no 
appetite, threw down his knife and fork, 
lit a cigar, and pulled his chair nearer the 
open door. 

“You never sent me word about Bessie 
Darling’s marriage, mother ! ” he said. 

“ Och no. Sure James wrote seldom ; 

I forgot to tell him. How did ve find 
out?” 

“ H’m ! Reckon ye didn’t forget, 
mother. Who’s the man ? Any one I 
know ? ” 

“ Why, sure ye know. Didn’t ye hear ? 
Francy Phillips there beyant on the hill.” 

“Ah! Married long ? ” 

“ Och ay—this, this years an’ years. 
Sure, she’s four childer already. 
Tommy,” his mother said, as she tottered 
forward and clutched his arm, “ye missed 
her well, dear. What’d the likes o’ you, 
wi’ all that property, do wi’ the likes o’ 
her ? I was rejoiced to hear av her goin — 
rejoiced now. But sure ye niver cared 
much for her. Why should I tell ye ? ” 

True, thought Tommy, true; why 
should he know? He had missed her 
well. Still, how soon she had forgotten 
him. Ah 1 if she only knew what she had 
missed. She should know ; and at once. 

“Yaas—no doubt—yaas,” he replied 
to his mother. “Waal, I reckon I’ll take 
a look raoLind. Go and see James perhaps. 
Find him in the bog, I suppose?” 

Under pretence of going to see his 
brother, just then busy at the turf, Tommy 
crossed the fields, made a circuit of the 
bog, climbed a hill, and boldly opened 
the gate of Francis Phillips’ garden. 

The walk was trim, the flower-beds 
orderly, the cottage neat; he rapped at a 
green door with a brass knocker. He 
heard a sudden bustle inside, saw a face 
pressed for an instant against the parlour 
window: the door opened, and his old 
love stood before him. 

Ah ! thought His Magnificence, thank 
Heaven. 

She was every inch an Irish farmer’s 
wife—stout, bare-armed, fresh com- 
plexioned, dressed in a loose bodice, a 
quilted petticoat, heavy boots, and wearing 
an old straw hat over her black rough 
hair. 

“Good afternoon,” said His Magnifi¬ 
cence, as he raised his hat. 
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“ Good evenin’, sir.” 

“ Are you Mrs. Phillips ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” His Magnificence swelled 
himself. 

<<Aow—well. I’m Thomas Burke, just 
home from America, ye know.” 

Mrs. Phillips bit her lip, reddened a 
little, made a pluck at her apron—then 
put out her hand. 

“ Faith an’ you’re welcim, Mister 
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the atmosphere struck close and smoky ; 
dragged forward a chair, and asked him 
to sit down. 

An’ this is Tommy, thought Bessie, as, 
pulling off her hat and seating herself 
before him, she let her eye take in fully 
the details of his person—his jewelry, fine 
linen, fatness, grey hairs. Troth the 
world has used him well, thought she. 
What has he come for To throw taunts 



Burke,” said she. “ Sorra bit o me knew 
ye at first. Sure it’s good o’ ye to come 
to see me. Come in, now, come in ! ” 
She led the way—and as she went His 
Magnificence was not less thankful to 
Heaven for his deliverance from her well- 
worn charms at sight of the size and shape 
of her hob-nailed boots clattering along be¬ 
neath her milk-stained petticoat—through 
the narrow earth-floored hall, just then 
heavy with smoke and kitchen odours, 
into the little earth-floored parlour, where 


at one, I suppose? Well, let him ! Why 
did he go an’ leave me ? 

“ Ye stand it well. Mister Burke,” said 
she. “ But now you’re odious changed. 
I widn’t ha’ known ye.” 

“Yaas,” drawled His Magnificence; 
“reckon I am—it’s a good while since 
you last saw me.” 

Ah ! now it’s coming, thought Bessie. 

“Aw, ’deed it is,” she said, “ ’deed it 
is_years an’ years. Here am I an ould 
married woman since that—ay, ay ! ’ 
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She was giving- His Magnificence every 
chance ; better get it over, thought she. 

Yaas—heard about you from someone 
along the road, I think,” drawled His 
Magnificence. ‘‘Congratulate you. Yaas, 
reckon I am changed, some. Not married 
myself—yet; but I’ve done some hard 
work since I left this caountry—left some¬ 
thing considerable behind me when I 
started across the herring-pond.” 

Bessie peered hard at him under her 
half-closed eyelids. She could not follow 
his drift. Isn’t he going to say a word 
to me, thought she, about myself at 
all? 

‘‘ Ah, yes,” said she. 

His Magnificence looked slowly all 
round the room—at the old yellow en¬ 
gravings in their wide walnut frames 
hanging against the damp-streaked walls ; 
at the woollen antimacassars worked in 
orange and blue hanging over the painted 
chairs ; at the flaring oleograph of King 
William over the mantelpiece, flanked on 
either side by dim old photographs in 
metal frames ; at the artificial flowers on 
the big Bible on the table ; at the half 
open cupboard, inside which stood a 
whisky bottle among the best crockery- 
ware ; at the geraniums in the window-re¬ 
cess—Lord ! what vulgarity, he thought. 

He looked at Bessie ; and behind his 
eyes she saw scornful disgust. 

“ You’ve a pretty little place here, I 
guess, Mrs. Phillips,” he said, and waved 
his jewelled hand. 

“Ah, now,” said she, “not so bad, 
thank God—sure I could ha’ been worse. 
But it’s a poor place to sit the likes o’ you^ 
Mr. Burke ; sure ye can’t be well used to 
it, now ? ” 

“ Naw,” replied his thick-skinned Mag¬ 
nificence, “ p’raps not. I reckon in Chicago 
city I’ve a fine house and plenty in it. 
My furniture and fixings I calc’late would 
work out to a pretty high figure. My 
pictures an’statoos cost me, I guess, some 
hundreds of dollars. Two domestics I 
keep—yaas.” 

“Do ye now?” quoth Bessie, whose 
tongue was itching to mimic his affected 
Yankee drawl. “Troth, that’s great— 
and sure you’re a great man, Mr. Burke.” 

“ Yaas—out there’ll you find my wag¬ 
gons and my men in the streets, and my 
firm is pretty well known by now, I reckon. 

I stand straight on my feet—yaas. I 
guess my income just now figures out to 
some few thousand dollars. I’ve just 
come across for a little holiday trip, ye 
know, Mrs.—a—Phillips—^just to see the 


old mother, ye knaow, an’ some old 
friends. My baggage, I guess, is coming 
from the station just naow.” 

He pulled out his watch and rubbed 
his fat fingers lovingly round its gold case ; 
then twisted his rings, pulled his cuffs 
down till the links flashed, and spread his 
hands over his knees. Words could not 
have said plainer : Look at me, Bessie 
Darling ; look at me, and gnash your 
teeth. 

Bessie folded her arms and sat firmly 
before him. Ah ! ye big, fat, lying blag- 
gard, ye, she thought—this is what you’ve 
come for ! Trying to make little of me 
and show me what I did for myself. 
Thank the Lord ! I found a better man 
than ye. Sure I always doubted ye. 
Maybe if ye went an’ gave some o’ your 
money to your ould mother over there 
it wouldn’t hurt her. Ye selfish, thick¬ 
headed, ould bull ! Sure it’s throwing- 
good words away to talk to ye. But 
you’re not going to sit there and lord it 
over me—no, not if I know it. 

“Yis,” she said in her fluent, good- 
humoured way, “I heard talk you were 
doin’ well. Mister Burke—not that it 
mattered to me; but sure one can’t help 
people talkin’. Och ! now it’s little time 
one has for talk. What wi’ all the pigs 
we have, an’ all the cattle, an' the ducks, 
an' geese ; an’ makin’ the butter—now 
one’s little time to clack about any one’s 
affairs, much less strangers’. Th’ other 
day, over rides Lord Louth an’ sits down 
there just where you’re sittin’. Mister 
Burke, an’ says he : ‘ Faith, Mrs. Phillips, 
you’re a lucky woman, so y’ are, with the 
fine man you’ve got,’ says he, ‘ an’ the 
industrious. You’ve the best farm', Mrs. 
Phillips,’ says he, ‘an’ the best stocked 
farm in the whole property.’ Ah ! troth 
he made me blush, so he did ; an’ it was 
truth he said, so it was. Ay ! I very day- 
on me two knees I thank God for all His 
mercies.” 

“Yaas,” said Tommy, “yaas.” 

“Ay! Lord Louth’s the pleasantest 
gentleman,” Bessie rattled on. “ Sure, he 
often comes to see us. Ay ! a rale gentle¬ 
man he is—a rale gentleman ! He comes 
in jist dressed like one av ourselves—not 
a ring on him or a hate ; an’ he sits as 
’umble there before us, Mister Burke, as 
one’s own brother. Ay! an’ he’ll take 

tay from me- Mr. Burke, och ! what 

ails me? Sure, I must be dreamin’! 
Wid ye take a cup o’ tay from me? Sure, 
I’ll make it in no time—now do ! I’ve the 
finest butter an’ crame—the best in Jre- 
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Ian’ ; an’ I’ll whip ye up a bit o’ Aim cake 
in no time—och, do ! ” 

‘‘ Oh, no,” said Tommy ; “I must be 
goin’, I promised mother to be back in 
an hour.” 

He fumbled with hi^ hat, coughed, and 
prepared to rise. 

“Ah, wait an’ see Francy—ah, do!” 
pleaded Bessie. “Now he’ll be vexed if 
he doesn’t see ye. He’ll want to show ye 
the land, an’ the cattle, an’ iverything. 
Well, you’ll come again—now won’t ye? 
Sure, one likes to see ould friends. 
Whisht ! here’s the childer home from 
school.” She rapped at the window and 
brought two boys and a little girl through 
the garden to the front door. “ Come in, 
childer,” said he, “ an’ see who’s here—a 
whole live gentleman all the way from 
America. Now, aren’t they fine childer, 
Mr. Burke ? Look at the limbs on them, 
and them that healthy I Ay, indeed ! An’ 
sure the master spakes right well o’ their 
doin’s at school. Sam here’s in the third 
class already, an’ Bob there’s out o’ the 
first book.” She ran her fingers through 
her little daughter’s flaxen hair, and 
stooped and kissed her rosy cheeks. 
“ Bell here’s the darlin’ child—ivery one 
likes her, don’t they. Bell ? Whisht ! me 
child, sure, the fine gentleman won’t hurt 
ye—he’s only Mr. Burke from America— 
ye know his mammy, don’t ye, that lives 
in the wee house over the bog ? ” 

“ Iss,” answered Bell; “ clatty ould 
Mother Burke.” 

Bessie put her hand tenderly over the 
child’s mouth ; then looked straight at 
Tommy. 

“Ye mus’n’t mind childer, Mr. Burke,” 
said she. “Ye know they pick up all 
kinds o’ talk at school. But they’re the 


powerful blessin’, so they are—och . sure, 
I wouldn’t live widout them !—What’S' 
that, Sam ? Spake out, me son ! ” 

“ I say, mother,” said Sam in an awed 
whisper, “what makes him wear hiS' 
Sunday clothes on a week-day ? ” 

“Ay, an’ mother,” chimed in Bob,, 

“ look at the big stumuck av-” 

“Whisht!” cried Bessie, “whisht! 
where’s your manners ? I’m fair ’shamed 
o’ ye both, so I am ! ” 

Somehow Tommy felt uncomfortable ; 
he rose quickly and said he must be 
going. 

“Well if you’re goin’, Mr. Burke,” 
said Bessie, as she put out her hand, “ I 
suppose I mus’n’t keep ye. Thank ye, 
all the same, for cornin’ to see me—sure 
it isn’t every one’d come to see an’ ould 
friend first day home from foreign parts. 
But you’ll come again soon an’ see 
Francy ? He’ll be powerful glad to know 
all about that gran’ house o’ yours over 
the water—he cares to know more about 
that kind o’ thing than I do. Sure, 
what’d the likes o’ me know about such 
grandeur? Goodbye, Mr. Burke.” 

His Magnificence went down the gar¬ 
den somewhat crestfallen ; somehow he 
felt that his visit had not been a success. 

He opened the gate, and whilst it was 
on the swing the voice of Sam the irre¬ 
pressible came clear from behind. 

“Mother,” said Sam, “what in glory 
does the lad wear at the end o’ that big 
brass chain ? ” 

His Magnificence gave the gate a 
vicious pull and turned away in wrath. 

But Bessie pulled the children into 
the hall, shut the door, put her hands on 
her hips, leant back against the wall, and 
laughed till the tears came. 
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THE MAN AND THE TOWN. 

SIR CHARLES M. PALMER, BART., M.P., AND JARROW-ON-TYNE. 
By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


T O the student of the Victorian era 
the story of Sir Charles Palmer’s 
enterprise at modern Jarrovv will be fully 
as interesting as is that of the Venerable 
Bede’s labour at its ancient monastery 
to the student of the early Church. 
That the man of business should have 
created a town in the course of his career 
is in its way as historically significant 
as that the man of learning should have 
given his life to the writing of an eccle¬ 
siastical history. Jarrow is at once one 
of the newest and oldest of places. 
When Charles Mark Palmer was born 
some seventy years since it was 
a colliery village of about a thousand 
inhabitants, known beyond the borders of 
Durham as the “Venerable Bede’s” 
place of residence. Before he was fifty 
it was known throughout the world as 
the place of “ Palmer’s” yards and work¬ 
shops. The reputation of eleven cen¬ 
turies had been eclipsed ; for one who 
associates Jarrow with Bede and the 
ancient learning, there are a hundred to 
whom it spells Palmer and modern 
commerce. 

When I asked Sir Charles Palmer how 
it had been done he pointed to an en¬ 
graving on the wall, a picture of the ss. 
John Bowes^ and said : — “ It was the 
building of that ship which made Jarrow.” 
The John Bowes was the first steam 
vessel to carry coal between the Tyne 
and the Thames. Until 1852 it was 
never supposed that it would be profitable 
to convey coal by steamers to London, 
although Wales and South Yorkshire, 
favoured by their geographical position, 
were getting the best of the metropolitan 
trade into their hands. The daring idea 
occurred to Charles Palmer, then in part¬ 
nership with colliery proprietors, and in 
conjunction with his brother George he 
established a small ship^building yard at 
Jarrow, for the express purpose of carry¬ 


ing it out. Here the first steam collier, 
christened the John Bowes in com¬ 
pliment to one of his partners, was built 
at a cost of ;^io,ooo. Experts ridiculed 
the experiment, but her first voyage 
justified the young man’s judgment. In 
four days she had loaded 650 tons of coal 
at Newcastle, and discharged it in Lo^ndon, 
thus accomplishing what would have 
taken any other collier afloat about two 
months. The effect was to revolutionise 
the Tyne coal trade. In ten years the 
export of coal to the Thames rose from 
9,483 tons to 929,825. Orders for vessels 
of the type of the John Bowes poured 
into the Jarrow yard, and at one stroke, 
so to speak, Sir Charles Palmer had made 
a fortune and a town. 

In less than two years after the 
launching of the JoJm Bowes thirteen 
colliers, besides other steam-ships, had 
been built by Messrs. Palmer Brothers. 
The success of the firm attracted the 
attention of the Government, by whom it 
was entrusted with the building of an 
iron-cased floating battery. This ship, 
which received the name of The Terror^ 
was designed for the destruction of the 
forts at Cronstadt, and Sir Charles Pal¬ 
mer boldly undertook to have her ready 
in three months. Thanks to the enthu¬ 
siasm of the workmen there is no doubt 
the promise would have been kept had 
not the close of the Crimean war rendered 
it unnecessary. It was while building 
this ship that Sir Charles Palmer dis¬ 
covered the superiority of rolled over 
hammered plates in protecting men-of- 
war. At first the Admiralty authorities 
would not listen to the suggestion, and 
the young firm incurred considerable 
expense in making experiments before 
they were convinced. In the result, 
however, its reputation as builders of war 
vessels was securely established, and many 
fine ironclads, including H.M. ships 
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Defiance^ Syrprise^ Alacrity^ Orlando^ Un¬ 
daunted^ and—about eighteen months ago 
—the Reveftge and the Resolutmi^ have since 
been floated at J arrow. 

It was from the first Sir Charles 
Palmer’s ambition to be able to take in 
iron ore at Jarrow and turn it out again 
converted into ships. With this view 


the whole of this district of England, and 
I may also add to the nation, that such a 
gigantic concern should be placed upon a 
broader basis than dependency upon one 
individual.” But of course Sir Charles 
Palmer took the position of chairman of 
directors, and retained it until a year or so 
ago, and it was under his inspiration that 



talmer’s shipyard, jarrow. 


blasting furnaces, mills, steel, and marine 
engine shops were quickly added to the 
shipbuilding yards, and only two years 
after the launch of the John Boives iron¬ 
stone mines were purchased in North 
Yorkshire. For the conveyance of the 
ore to Jarrow a fleet of steamers was 
built, and Port Mulgrave, ten miles north 
of Whitby, came into existence. Owning 
his own coal and iron, making his own 
steel and engines. Sir Charles Palmer thus 
secured for his enterprise a measure of 
independence which did much to stimulate 
its remarkably rapid progress. 

In 1862 Mr. George Palmer withdrew 
from the undertaking, doubtless satisfied 
with his share of the large fortune which 
had been so quickly made. Three years 
later the business became a limited liabil¬ 
ity company. ‘‘ I took this step,” said 
Sir Charles Palmer, because, being 
alone, as it were, and having such large 
undertakings on my hands, I felt it a duty 
not only to myself and my family but to 


Jarrow continued to flourish and grow. 
Its prosperity reached the highest point 
it has so far attained between 1881 and 
1883. those three years the shipping- 
launched from the Jarrow yards amounted 
to 171,000 tons. At that time some seven 
or eight thousand men were working at 
Jarrow, and if those employed at the 
collieries, the iron mines, &c., were added, 
the number under Sir Charles Palmer’s 
control could not have fallen far short of 
15,000. 

Jarrow has since severely felt the de¬ 
pressing influence of bad times. One 
realises this keenly on walking through 
the town from the railway station to the 
works ; the groups of idlers at the street 
corners and the poverty-stricken appear¬ 
ance of many of the shops and houses 
clearly tell their own tale. Even now, 1 
am told, however, that of 4,000 houses in 
the town only about fifty are unoccupied. 
Inside the works there is no suggestion of 
shortness of orders, for there are still 
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some 4,000 or 5,000 men are earning their 
bread there. The offices are alive with 
clerks and messengers. On passing into 
the yards one is at first almost over¬ 
whelmed by the noise, and then bewildered 
by the number and variety of different 
sounds of which it is made up—the ham¬ 
mering on the ships, the snorting of 
engines on the railway tracks, the whirr of 
machinery in the sheds, the shouting of 
men, &c. Four or five vessels are on the 
stocks, including three torpedo-catchers, 
ordered in accordance with the Naval 
Defence Act, the Janus^ Porcupine^ and 
Lightnmgy and a large merchant ship for a 
Liverpool line, whilst several are here for 
repairs. The firm has berths for nine 
vessels at Jarrow, and for four on the 
other side of the Tyne at Howden. 

A walk through the works is attended 
with some difficulty and danger. Every 
bit of available land is covered with a 
railway track, and apparently in all direc¬ 
tions engines are moving and waggons 
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the Vulcan-like strength of the men who 
are directing them. That, indeed, is all- 
sufficient for the time being, and one 
learns almost with indifference that the 
blastfurnaces can turn out 115,000 tons 
of pig iron and 50,000 tons of finished 
iron, and that the steel works would be 
capable of producing annually 35,000 tons 
of that metal. The works have a river 
frontage of more than half a mile and an 
area of sixty-five acres. 

Jarrow is of course a town of artisans’ 
dwellings. They are well built in wide 
streets, and in point of healthfulness no 
doubt pleasantly contrast with the habita¬ 
tions of the working class in the great 
cities. But the long rows of small, squat 
houses, all of the same size and pattern, 
in streets paved with cobble-stones and 
destitute of a single green leaf, are un¬ 
deniably depressing. There is only one 
little oasis of villadom, with small gardens 
and tree-planted roads. This is in the 
vicinity of a pretty little park, given to 
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are being shunted. In the shops the 
crash of machinery or the hammering of 
molten metal deafens you ; the instructions 
of your guide are quite inaudible, and your 
way has to be picked through pieces of 
iron which may be hot from the furnace. 
One can only obtain an impression of the 
terrific forces that are at work here, and 
No. 137. Fecruary, 1895. 


Jarrow by Lord Northbourne, to whose 
family most of the land in the district 
belongs. The most popular part of this 
open space is evidently the bowling green, 
and some of Palmer’s men have made 
themselves very skilful at this old English 
game. 

In the way of public buildings, Jarrow 
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has a mechanics’ institute, a hospital, 
theatre, town hall, and a score or so of 
churches and chapels. The mechanics’ 
institute, upon which ;^3,500 was spent in 
1864, has a membership of a thousand 
and a library of 3,000 volumes, and is the 
scene of a system of technical education 
carried out by the Durham County 
Council. The hospital was built by Sir 
Charles Palmer in 1870 as a memorial of 
his wife, who died in 1865, having¬ 
endeared herself to the working people 
by her kindness in cases of sickness and 
accident. Until it was built the victims 
of such accidents as frequently occur in 
such extensive works had to be conveyed 
to one of the Newcastle hospitals. The 
men in the works contribute one penny a 
week, and the boys one halfpenny for the 
support of this hospital. They have also, 
by the way, a large and vigorous branch 
of the St. John’s Ambulance Society, and 
some of the men are said to show remark¬ 
able skill in giving “ first aid ” to injured 
comrades. 

Without lingering to look at these 
buildings, however, the few visitors to 
Jarrow not bent on business at “ Palmer’s ” 
probably proceed through the town to see 
old Bede’s church. On the way they pass 
all that is left besides of Jarrow as it was 
forty years ago—a few white-washed 
cottages, rather more picturesque if less 
sanitary than the greater part of the 4,000 
houses which Sir Charles Palmer’s enter¬ 
prise has since brought into existence. 
St. Paul’s Church and the ruins of the 
monastery stand on the brow of a slight 
hill overlooking Jarrow Slake, an estuary 
of the Tyne, now largely reclaimed, but 
at one time covering nearly 500 acres and 
large enough to accommodate the whole 
navy of King Egred. The monastic ruin 
consists only of part of a couple of walls, 
but it stands out curiously—a relic of 
Saxon times—in juxtaposition to the tall 
smoky chimneys of nineteenth century 
commerce. The church itself was rebuilt 
in 1783—when every service held in the 
ruinous structure was at the peril of the 
worshippers—but some parts of the 
ancient edifice have been preserved. In 
the porch are a number of the old stones 
found by workmen who were excavating 
at the time of the restoration of the 
church, with various inscriptions full of 
antiquarian interest. In the nave, too, 
are two old oak pews finely carved 
according to a Norman design, and the 
Venerable Bede’s chair—or what some 
people believe to be such. The church 


register goes back to 1572, and until 
quite recent times the parish included 
South Shields. 

Jarrow has not been wanting in 
honour to its creator. When a charter 
of incorporation was conferred upon the 
town in 1875, Sir Charles Palmer, who 
then had a house in the vicinity, was 
at once chosen as its first mayor. Ten 
years later, on Jarrow becoming the 
centre of a county division, he was 
elected its first member of Parliament, to 
which he was first returned in 1874 
North Durham. The Conservatives have 
recognised the peculiar strength of his 
position by never contesting the seat, but 
it is significant of the new order of things 
now beginning that at the last election a 
“ Labour ” candidate should have obtained 
2,500 votes against over 7,000 recorded 
for the great employer. In the House of 
Commons Sir Charles Palmer has not 
strained party loyalty when he considered 
commercial interests were at stake, and it 
was as much owing to him as to any other 
member that Mr. Chamberlain’s Shipping 
Bill in the ’80 Parliament was destroyed. 
Nevertheless Mr. Gladstone readily gave 
him a baronetcy on going out of office in 
1886. 

Sir Charles Palmer could make out an 
even stronger claim upon the gratitude 
of shipowners in connection with the 
Suez Canal. When M. de Lesseps came 
to this country to obtain the support of 
the principal shipping men for his great 
project, it was said that Sir Charles 
Palmer was the only one among them 
with whom he could converse, and again 
and again the latter had occasion to 
thank the wisdom of his father in having 
sent him, after he had finished his 
education in Newcastle, for two years’ 
study in Marseilles. Sir Charles ulti¬ 
mately became one of the English directors 
of the Suez Canal Company ; and in that 
capacity he has been able to do much to 
protect the interest of his countrymen in 
the waterway to India and the East. 
It was largely owing to his energy, I 
believe, that the widening of the canal and 
its illumination by electric light at night 
were brought about, to the great benefit of 
the commerce of the world. 

Sir Charles Palmer is now more often 
seen in Newcastle than in Jarrow, I am 
told. He has a house in Jesmond Dene, 
and the greater part of the time he spends 
in the north is now given to the affairs 
of Bowes and Partners. This firm, with 
fourteen collieries and 6,000 miners in its 
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employ, is now one of the largest of its 
kind in the world, and outside its offices 
on Quayside about noon there is usually 
one of the most animated mercantile 
scenes in Newcastle. In the intervals 
Jar row and Newcastle have left him, the 
baronet has built up a big glass-making 
business at South Shields, his native 
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his iron mines ; it is beautifully situated in 
a well-timbered park of 200 acres, which 
contains some fine specimens of the arbo 7 ‘ 
vitcB, Crinkle Park was originally a seat 
of the Conyers family, of whom there are 
some memorials in Easington Church. 
Sir Charles Palmer is now lord of the 
manor, and is a magistrate for the North 
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place. In recognition of his indomit¬ 
able energy in promoting the industries 
of Tyneside Newcastle elected him 
President of its Chamber of Commerce 
several years ago. 

Sir Charles Palmer has a London house 
in Grosvenor Square, and a country seat 
in North Yorkshire. The latter. Crinkle 
Park, Loftus-in-Cleveland, is not far from 


Riding. But in his busy life he can have 
had little time for the pursuits of the 
country gentleman, and although he has 
passed the allotted threescore years 
and ten, the energy of his character, 
with which his tall, muscular frame is 
so well in keeping, seemingly banishes 
from his mind any thought of leisured 
ease. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HAT was called a union revival was 
in progress at the principal meet¬ 
ing-house in Broomfield, an old and gullied 
village in the south-western part of Missouri; 
and the exhorters—vigorous advocates of a 
change of heart and purpose—were warm in 
their work when the slight flutter of counter 
excitement arose amid the congregation. 
Old Bill Aimes, strong among the ex¬ 
horters, who long had enjoyed the name 
of “ wheel-horse,” looked toward the door, 
and saw a strange young woman slowly 
and with long strides walking down the 
aisle. She was exceedingly tall, and with 
a complexion that seemed to darken as she 
drew near; but she was not ungraceful, 
and neither was her face wanting in attract¬ 
iveness. Her tailor-made gown was a mark 
of ultra-fashion in this out-of-the-way 
place; and her air, her swing of motion, 
bespoke tne forced independence of city 
life. She paid not the slightest heed to 
the gazes bent upon her, but with easy 
freedom took a seat, and modestly turned 
her eyes toward the altar, where the 
mourners, in split and shivered accents, 
were pitiably begging that the old Adam 
born within them might be cast out into 


utter darkness. And now the whisper 
went round, “ Who is she, and where did 
she come from, and what is she doing 
here ? ” Some of the children climbed 
upon the benches to stare at her; and old 
Bill Aimes, always a bold man, looked 
straight at her, and shouted his exhorta¬ 
tion as though he would have her believe 
that she had arrived just in time to escape 
the awful fury to come. But the woman 
sat there not the least disturbed ; and when 
the services were brought to a close, she 
got up without looking about her, and 
walked straightway to the tavern a short 
distance down the street. It appeared that 
she had already engaged a room, for she 
walked upstairs without halting, and a few 
moments later a boy came down with a 
note in his hand. Bill Aimes was standing 
near the door of the hallway. As the boy 
came down, the old man called to him to 
stop a moment. 

“Boy, what have you got there ?” the 
old fellow asked. 

“A note, or something of the sort,” he 
answered. 

“ What are you going to do with it ? ” 

“ She told me to take it to the editor of 
the Sen/incl” 

“ Well, let me see it.” The boy hesi¬ 
tated. “ Let me see it, I tell you ! Ain’t 
1 the mayor of this town, you young rascal, 
and ain’t it my business to know it if any 
underhand business goes on here ? Give 
me that thing! ” 

The idlers who stood about applauded 
the mayor, and the boy handed him the 
note. “ Here, Alf,” he said, speaking to 
a young fellow, “read this here thing. 
Left my buckskin at home, and ain’t got 
nothing to rub my glasses with. Read 
it.” There was a titter among the idlers. 
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“ What are you fellows giggling at ? 
Think I can’t read, hah ? Is that what 
you think ? Why, I-gad—Lord forgive 
me for the expression!—I read the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence at a muster before 
either of you was born. What does that 
thing say, Alf ” 

Alf spelled and spluttered for a moment 
or two and then read the following : “ INIy 
dear Sir,—Meet me at once in the parlour 
at the hotel on important business. Re¬ 
spectfully, Polly Lopp.” 

The old man took the note, looked at it, 
turned it over, looked at it again, folded 
it and returned it to the boy. “ I don’t 
understand it, but I reckon it’s all right,” 
he said. “ Take it to him ; and say you— 
watch him when he reads it, and come 
back and tell me how he looked.” 

It did not appear that the boy had more 
than reached the shanty ^yhere the paper 
w’as printed when they saw the editor 
coming hastily towards the hotel. To 
him the prospect of an important busi¬ 
ness conference no doubt produced a 
strange sensation. Year after year he 
had ‘‘scrapped” for a living in that vil¬ 
lage, printing funeral tickets, horse-bills, 
and through his sheet urging his party to 
organise and overthrow the political enemy 
of his country. The idlers about the door 
of the hall made way for him as he 
approached, but the mayor, showing a dis¬ 
position to block his path, asked him to 
wait a moment, d'he editor gave him a 
look of strong reproof. “ I have no time 
for gossip,” he said, “ I have important 
business.” 

The crowd stood about the door, waiting 
for him to come down, and when he did, 
those who were best acquainted with his 
sad and careworn countenance agreed that 
he looked years younger. Now, what could 
it all mean ? d'he mystery was deepened. 

“Jest hold on a minute,” old Aimes 
called after him. The editor faced about 
and asked : “ Well, what do you want ? ” 

“ We want to know something that 
we’ve got a right to know,” Aimes replied. 
“There’s something goin’on here, and 
we want to know what it is. You never 
saw that woman before, and why should 
you have important business with her ? 
We don’t know but she’s some female 
Anarchist come here to blow up these here 
American institutions.” 

The editor laughed, and for the first time 
since his defeat as a candidate for the 
Legislature. “She’s nothing of the sort,” 
he said. “To tell you the truth, she has 
just leased my paper for a year with the 
privilege of buying, and she assures me 


that it shall maintain its present high 
standard of morality and integrity. She 
takes charge to-morrow, and you have 
nothing to fear from her.” 

“ But where is she from ? ” Aimes asked. 
“ We don’t want women coinin’ here 
among our folks without we know where 
they are from.” 

“ She came from Chicago.” 

“ What ? And you are sure she ain’t an 
Anarchist ? Look here, Colonel, you ought 
to have gone a little slow in this matter. 
She might hoist the red flag at the head of 
your paper, and then where would the 
country be ” 

“ No danger of that,” the editor 
laughed; and off he walked, leaving old 
Aimes to stand there and wonder whether 
or not he should call on the woman and 
get a few points from her. He decided 
that he would, and upstairs he went. He 
looked in at the parlour door, and saw the 
young woman sitting on the sofa with a 
book in her hand. 

“Ahem! Excuse me, but may I come 
in a moment ? ” 

“Yes,” the young woman answered, 
putting aside the book. The old man 
entered, took a chair, moved it about, and 
finally settled down near her. 

“ Putty hot,” he ventured to remark. 

“ Yes, rather.” 

“ Hotter than it was yistidy, I believe,” 
he observed. 

“Yes, or day before yesterday either,” 
she replied. 

“ I-gad 1 I reckon you are right.” 

She slowly turned her head, and looking 
straight at him said : “You were exhort¬ 
ing in the church just a short while ago, I 
believe ? ” 

“ You are right. I always take an active 
part in our revivals. But we ha’n’t done 
much this time, and the meetin’ closed 
to-day.” 

“ I thought you were the man, and I am 
therefore a little surprised to hear you say 
‘ I-gad,’ after hearing you so fervently urge 
the people to turn from frivolous ways.” 

Old Aimes puffed and fanned himself 
with his straw hat. The woman took up 
her book and looked iit it. 

“ Miss, I knock under. You are right. 
But I don’t mean no harm by usin’ such 
words, and I want to say that they are the 
strongest I ever use. ’Bleeged to you for 
callin’ my attention to ’em. But I have 
come to see you to ask you a few questions, 
and I hope you won’t think them out of 
place or anything of that sort, for, you see, 
country people pride themselves on bein’ 
more respectable than most any other folks 
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are, and the truth is, they have to be 
mighty particular, and all that sort of thing, 
which 1 hope you will understand without 
any trouble; and the questions I want to 
ask you are simply these here : How did 
you happen to come here and-” 

“ How ^lAyou happen to come here ?” 
the woman broke in, raising her eyes from 
the book, and mildly fixing them upon the 
old man. And she appeared to be making 
a study of him—his squint eyes, his purple 
cheeks, bushy eyebrows, fat nose ; and she 
noticed that the bosom of his cotton shirt 
was unbuttoned at the top. “But before 
you answer,” she added, still looking at 
him, taking, it seemed, an enjoyable 
measurement of his discomfiture,/* let me 
ask you if you would mind buttoning your 
shirt 

“ I-gad! hliss,” the old man puffed, 
“ you are a somethin' of a Tartar, I reckon. 
I've lived here all my life, and have been 
mayor here for ten years, and have worn 
my shirt this way every spell of hot weather, 
and you are the first one to tell me to 
button it. But dinged — excuse the ex¬ 
pression, for it's the strongest I use—I 
say, dinged if I don't do it! Now Miss, 
the shirt's buttoned, so go ahead with 
your rat-killin', as the feller said.'' 

“ I have no rat-killing to go on with. I 
merely asked you how you happened to 
come here.” 

“Yes, but dash my hide!—excuse me 
for that expression, if you please, for it is 
about the strongest I use—you've got no 
right to ask me that question.” 

“ Well, then, you have no right to ask 
me how I happened to come here.” 

“Miss, I tell you that I'm the mayor 
of this here town, but we 'll let that pass. 
Would you mind telling me your name } ” 

“My father's name was Lopp, and in 
remembrance of a great-aunt I was called 
Polly.” 

“ Ah, hah ! and I reckon it was all right 
to ricollect the old lady and all that sort 
of thing, but from what I can gather from 
the papers Lopp is a sort of Anarchist 
name, ain’t it.?” 

“I have never known an Anarchist of 
that name,” the young woman answered, 
smiling. 

“That may be. Miss, but I don’t like the 
name any too well; but we '11 let that pass, 
as the feller said when he seed the wild 
cat.” He was silent long enough to un¬ 
button the top button of his shirt, and then 
he went on. “We understand that you 
have leased the paper here, and we'd like 
to know why, for when a paper is leased, 
there is generally some sort of axe to be 


ground, so I would like to ask you what 
sort of an axe you have brought with 
you.? ” 

The woman threw down the book, 
laughed at the old man, and clasping her 
hands back of her head, leaned back, still 
laughing at him. 

“ Miss, you are as much tickled as if 
there was a flea on you. Hah .? don’t you 
think there's a flea on you.? I have 
generally commanded a good deal of 
respect among women folks, and you 
needn’t laugh at me any more than you 
can help, even if there's a flea on you; but 
what I want to git at, and 1 'm going to git 
at it mighty sudden, is this here. Before 
we can allow you to associate with us we 
must know somethin’ about you, and it is 
as little as you can do to tell us what we 
want to know.” 

You have asked me for my confidence,” 
she said, looking at him with demure 
mockery, “the precious confidence of an 
unprotected woman, and oh! how willingly 
would I give it you but for the fact that I 
have not known you long enough. But I 
confess that you have invited my confi¬ 
dence by seeking to unbosom yourself.” 
She looked at the* old man's shirt, and he 
puffed and buttoned it. 

“Miss, I'IL be slathered—now that is 
really the strongest expression I use—if 
you don’t sorter git away with me I But 
won’t you tell me somethin' about 
yourself.” 

“ Why, yes, I will give you my tenderest 
confidences.” 

“ Oh, now here, don’t chaw me I I am 
the mayor of this town, I tell you, and if 
you are goin’ to run a paper here you better 
keep in with me. The city council takes 
ten copies and I could have them cut off 
at any time.” 

She raised her hand as if imploring 
him not to cut them off, and he, looking 
down at his shirt to see if it was buttoned, 
showed his yellow teeth and continued : 
“Yes, you better keep in with me. Man 
tried to run a paper here once without 
keeping in with me, and what do you 
reckon became of him .? ” 

“ Went to the Legislature, I suppose.” 

“ Hah ? Who told you ? Dinged if he 
didn’t go there, but he left his paper as 
dead as a padlock.” 

“ I haven’t anything to hide,” she said, 
“ and I don’t mind telling you that having 
grown very tired of city life, I have come 
here to rest awhile, but not being able to 
rest without work, I have decided to lease 
this little paper and play with it.” 

“ Talk like a woman in a show, dinged 
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if you don’t! Not being able to rest with¬ 
out work is a new one on me, but we will 
let that pass.” 

“ Just as well, I suppose. Yes, it is my 
purpose to live here a year, and then, if I 
like the place well enough, I may remain 
permanently.” 

“ Ah, hah ? ” said the old fellow. “ That 
is to say, you might git married, and settle 
down here. Putty good plan, I reckon, 
for I hear ’em say that marriage is about 
played out in the cities. I have seed better¬ 
looking women than you air; but then I 
reckon you mought do on a pinch, and you 
never can tell just how soon a pinch is 
goin’ to take place. My old woman has 
been dead about two years, and I ’lowed 
after a while that I might pick me up a 
chunk of a wife—may do so this fall, if my 
corn down here on the creek turns out 
well.” 

“ Your shirt-collar is unbuttoned again,” 
she said. 

“ Hang me if I don’t go to the black¬ 
smith shop and git me a horseshoe nail 
jest to accommodate you! So you are 
goin’ to run the newspaper. Never hearn 
of a woman runnin’ a paper, but I’ve 
heard of ’em riding straddle, and I don’t 
see why a newspaper shouldn’t come next.” 

“ By the way,” she said, “ I should like to 
find some pleasant place to board. I don’t 
care to stay at this hotel.” 

“You are talkin sense now. Miss. Let 
me see. I live about a quarter of a mile 
from here—^just an easy walk—and if you 
don’t mind, you might board there. My 
daughter Nell lives with me, and you’d 
like her. Oh, she eats more books than a 
sheep do straw. She’s always a-chawin’ 
them, and you’d git along well together. 
She’s too smart for this town, and you and 
her could trot together right well. Well, I ’ll 
send her over to see you. I reckon you 
are all right, leastwise you understand 
takin’ care of yourself. Good-day.” 

She arose, and as he reached the door 
she called him. 

“What is it. Miss ? ” 

“ Nothing, only I hope that you will not 
forget to go by the blacksmith’s shop.” 

The old man puffed and tramped heavily 
down the stairs, and at the bottom he 
found Alf and the other fellows waiting 
for him, “Don’t put yourselves to no 
uneasiness on her account, gentlemen,” he 
said. “ She can take care of herself, and 
if she can’t, I-gad I can take care of her 
or come mighty blame nigh it; but I 
reckon that expression is a little too strong 
for a man that thinks as much of a revival 
as I do, and I ask the Lord to excuse me.” 


“ But hold on and tell us something 
about her,” Alf insisted. 

“ I don’t know a blessed thing about 
her except that she’s all right, and that’s 
all anybody need to know.” 

Shortly a young woman called at the 
hotel, and introduced herself to the stranger, 
and said that, following the advice of her 
father, she had come to ask Miss Lopp to 
board with her. “We have a great big 
old-fashioned house,” she said, “ and you 
may have all the room you want, so don’t 
say you won’t. Will you please not say 
you won’t.” 

The visitor had taken a seat on the piano 
stool and, not ungracefully, was turning 
half round and then back. She was a 
comely girl, and it was evident that she was 
the belle of the neighbourhood; and it 
was also evident that she cared nothing for 
this distinction, that she had studied and 
read herself beyond any companionship 
that the village might offer, that simply to 
be admired had long grown tiresome to 
her. Miss Lopp never forgot that pleasing 
picture — the dark eyes half humorously 
pleading, the abundant hair caught up here 
and there, as i ’ by graceful and yet care¬ 
less dips, the pleasing face, and yet a 
countenance bespeaking strength of will, 
physical vigour, and grace. 

“You must not say you won’t,” the girl 
went on, giving Miss Lopp no time to answer, 
“until you know how much in need of a 
sensible companion I am. Father—and let 
me request you not to pay any attention to 
his strong expressions, for he is really the 
best man you ever saw—well, he does 
everything he can to lighten my loneliness, 
but he can’t do very much, you know, being- 
only a man, and 1 am actually hungry for 
someone to talk to.” 

“I don’t see how I can resist so strong 
an appeal,” Miss Lopp replied. 

“ There, I knew you couldn’t say you 
wouldn’t when you were brought to under¬ 
stand it all. And we’d better go now,” 
she added, springing off the stool. “You 
shall have a large front room, but it has a 
rag carpet, woven half sentimentally by a 
woman that lives not far from here—by half 
sentimentally I mean that, as she thought 
so much of me, she wove it for half price. 
But you don’t mind that, do you ? ” 

“ What — the sentiment or the half 
price ? ” 

“ Why, the rag carpet, of course. 1 
didn’t know but that you might expect 
velvet on the floor.” 

“ My dear child,” said Miss Lopp, “it 
was not the thought of a carpet that 
brought me in this neighbourhood ; and, 
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to tell you the truth, I don’t care whether 
the floor is covered with a rag or with 
sawdust.” 

“ Oh, I just know that I shall like you, 
because you are not stupid with evenness 
of talk and kiln-dried manners. So come 
on, and we ’ll go over right now.” 

And so Miss Lopp was installed in a 
large room in an old-fashioned house. Her 
two front windows commanded the drowsy 
village: the town cow, that looked as 
though she had been patched, having so 
often been scalded by irate housewives; 
the prowling hog, the sport of every dog 
that found himself without amusement; 
the hitching - rack, where farmers’ nags 
squealed and bit at one another. But the 
two other windows looked on a garden, 
rose-tinted here and there, the dark shade 
lying between rows of high peas, a tangle 
of plum-bushes, a long slope, and a creek. 

The office of the newspaper was found 
in a jumbled state, with black and light 
type mixed together; but, with the assist¬ 
ance of a boy who had long been an 
apprentice, a decent order was brought 
about, and from the very first number the 
paper showed an improvement. The para¬ 
graphs were written with a vigour that 
made the villagers wink as though their 
eyes had lighted upon something too bright 
for them; and the editorials on national 
and international subjects were set forth 
with that dignity which the farmer demands 
that his editor shall observe. A show of 
frankness soon wins the confidence of a 
Southern town, and Miss Lopp became so 
evident a favourite that within a month 
after her arrival her paper had gathered up 
an additional circulation of fifty copies—a 
marvellous growth, a newspaper miracle, 
in Broomfield. 

Nell soon learned to pick up type, and 
was therefore Polly’s closest and most 
valued companion. They were rarely seen 
apart, they strolled in the woods like lovers, 
and together they begged contributions to 
the Mite Society. 

One afternoon as they were going home 
to enjoy the cool of the garden, Nell, 
swinging Polly’s hand as they moved along, 
declared that she had never been so happy. 
“ I feel that I am useful,” she said; “I 
feel that I am the dearest friend of a 
woman who knows something. And do 
you know Avhat I have been thinking of ? 
I have been thinking that we ought to 
make a vow never to separate. I told 
father the other night that I should never 
marry, and if you will take up the same 
resolution, Avhy we will live together. 
There’s the stage, and look, there are 
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three passengers, men, and they are 
coming this way.” 

Polly made no reply, but leaning forward 
looked eagerly at the men. They had 
been looking about them, but upon seeing 
her they came quickly forward, and as they 
approached, one of them called, “ Hello, 
Polly! ” and then each one said, “ Hello, 
Polly ! ” Several of the townspeople Avere 
Avithin hearing, and they loitered near to 
see Avhat might folloAv. Polly spoke to the 
strangers, and then requested Nell to Avalk 
on, and that she Avould overtake her. Nell 
hesitated. “ Won’t you please Avalk on ? ” 
Polly insisted. “ I ’ll soon catch up Avith 
you.” 

Nell obeyed, though not Avithout mut¬ 
tering an objection, and Polly stood in the 
road talking to the strangers. What could 
it mean ? Why Avere they so familiar Avith 
her, and AAdiy should she desire to see 
them alone ? They turned and sloAviy 
Avalked tOAvards the stage coach, which Avas 
to go out again at once, to take passengers 
to the raihvay ten miles distant; and Polly 
talked to them in Ioav tones, and then they 
all nodded and smiled. Nell and the vil¬ 
lagers Avere Avatching them, and so Avas old 
man Aimes; and just as the three men had 
seated themselves in the coach the old 
man, commanding the driver to Avait a 
moment, Avalked up to the door and said : 

“ I am the mayor of this tOAvn.” 

“ Sorry for you,” one of the men replied. 

“ Well, by Satan’s hoofs, I like that! But 
excuse the expression, for it’s the strongest 
I ever did use; but Avhat do you mean by 
sneakin’ in here Avithout lettin’ anybody 
knoAv you Avas cornin’, an’ sneakin’ out 
again without lettin’ anybody knoAv Avhy 
you did come ? Noav, Avhat have you got 
to say ? ” 

“Shut the door, old man. Tra loo!” 

“Wait!” the old man commanded. 
“Who are you, and Avhat did you Avant 
Avith this young Avoman ? ” 

“ Go on, driver. So long, old top! ” 
And off they Avent. 

“ Miss Polly,” said the old man, turning 
tOAvards the editor, “ Avhat do it mean ? ” 

“ Your shirt-collar is unbuttoned again,” 
Avas all she said. 


CHAPTER IL 

That evening in the house of old man 
Aimes there Avas a silent supper party. 
Nell’s floAving friendship had been rudely 
checked, and a sharp heel had been set 
upon the old man’s dignity. And it 
looked as though a coldness must neces¬ 
sarily folloAv. The strangers had brought 
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a mystery with them,, and had left it in the 
village, and in this mystery stood Polly 
Lopp. 

Not a word had been spoken. Polly 
arose to leave the table. Nell looked up, 
and her countenace was sorrowful, not so 
much that there might be a compromising 
mystery, but that it was kept dark from 
her. 

“ Coin', Miss Polly ? Aimes asked. 

“Yes, I am through with my supper.” 

“ But wait a moment. Now there’s no 
need of foolishness between us ; we are 
your friends, and you ought to speak out. 
Them men cornin’ here an’ being so 
familiar-like with you will cause a scandal, 
and it’s for me to determine, as the mayor 
of this town, whether or not I can stand 
by you. But first you must tell me— 
never mind about my shirt bein’ unbut¬ 
toned and all that sorter thing—you must 
tell me something about them men. Now, 
will you ? ” 

“Yes. They came and they went away. 
That is all you need to know.” 

“ Not to be a slatherin’—excuse my 
strength—no, it ain’t! Where did you 
know them ? ” 

“ I might have met them, in a city.” 

“Hah, what’s that.? Might have met 
them in a city ; but why ? That’s what I 
want to know. Didn’t you hear one of 
them refer to me as ‘ old top,’ and 
I’ve been ten years mayor of this town ? 
Hah! didn’t you hear that ? And why 
should you have met them in a city or any¬ 
where else ? ” 

“ When I probably met them years ago, 
perhaps, I was not aware that they were 
going to refer to you as ‘ old top.’ ” 

Nell laughed, and the old man scratched 
his head. “ Well, now, we ’ll say that you 
couldn’ help meeting them,” he went on, 
“ but we can’t say that you had to become 
so well acquainted with them as to let them 
call you ‘ Polly.’ I-gad ! I don’t call you 
‘ Polly,’ and I’m the mayor of this town and 
have been for ten years this cornin’ July, 
I-gad ! Hope the Lord will, in the mean¬ 
time, excuse both I-gads. Hah ? answer 
me that, will you ? ” 

“ All that you need to know, Mr. Aimes, 
you shall know in time.” 

“ Hah! in time ? But what will the 
people of this town think when they come 
to me to find out, and I put them off with 
your sayin’ that they shall know in time ? 
I-gad, Miss, when the people of this town 
want to know a thing there ain’t no sich 
thing as time! The whole scheme is an 
eternity, until they find out; and unless 
they find out before the next election I’m 


beaten as sure as a horn, and I’ve been 
mayor so long now that I can’t quit. Set 
down here now and tell us, won’t you.?” 

“Not this evening. Nell, I’m going 
out into the garden.” 

Polly was sitting in the summer-house 
when Nell joined her. They were silent 
for a time, and then Nell said— 

“ I am so sorry that anything should 
have happened. I was as happy as I could 
be until then. Tell me, dear, what it all 
means, and I ’ll promise to stand by you, 
no matter what it is, for I do think so 
much of you. I do, Polly; I love you, in 
fact, and now it does grieve me so to have 
anything come between us.” 

Polly took her hand, and, holding it, 
replied— 

“There are many features of life in a 
city, and some of them might seem strange 
to you. That I should have become 
acquainted with those men was a happen¬ 
ing ; that they should have come to this 
place was another happening; and neither 
liappening amounts to enough to cause 
any real uneasiness on the part of my 
friends. So I beg of you not to let it worry 
you.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t worry me, as far as I am 
concerned ; but what will the people say ? 
Indeed, what won’t they say ? ” 

“ Nell, the view and opinion of a village 
are necessarily narrow. Here people are 
suspicious of strangers, and are ever on the 
look-out for the opportunity to suspect one 
another, so it would be quite impossible for 
me to make any explanation that would be 
satisfactory to them.” 

“ But, my dear Polly, you can make an 
explanation that will be satisfactory to me.” 

“Not now, my dear, but after a while 
I will. Your father is calling you.” 

The old man stood at the garden gate, 
whooping the name of his daughter, and 
when she had come to him, having left 
Polly sitting on the bench in the summer¬ 
house, the old fellow said, “ Nell, go into 
the house, and stay there till I come, and 
when I do come I may have some mighty 
interesting news for you.” 

The girl passed on without replying, 
and the old man joined Polly in the 
summer-house. He sat down on a bench 
near her, fanning himself with a straw 
hat, and it was some time before he 
spoke. 

“ Hotter ’ll it was last night,” he said. 

“ Hotter than it was the night before 
last, I think,” the woman replied. 

“I-gad! I guess you’re right. You 
always raise me one. Must have played 
poker in your time.” 
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“But if I were to play poker I might 
not always raise ; I might sometimes 
simply call.” 

“ Gad ! I believe you have played; but 
that ain't what I want to talk about. See 
this.^” He touched his shirt-collar, and 
it was fastened with a horeshoe nail. 
“ Been threatenin’ to git it fora long time, 
and got it jest now in honour of you, don’t 
you see. But it ain’t nothin’ to laugh at. 
Will you let me tell you something ? ” 

“ Yes, I am going to sit here a few 
moments longer.” 

“ Don’t exactly like the way you put 
it, but I reckon it’s all right.” He was 
silent, fumbling with the nail at his collar; 
he sighed deeply, threw his hat on the 
ground, thrust his hands into his pockets 
and leaned back against the vine-woven 
lattice - work. And in the twilight she 
could see that his face was hardened and 
his countenance eager. 

“What were you going to tell me.^” 
she asked. 

“ Somethin’ powerful important to both 
of us, but you’ll have to let me git at it in 
my own round-about way. By this time 
the whole town is discussin’ the fact that 
three men, strange men at that, came 
here and called you ‘Polly.’ And mebby 
in the mornin’ they will tell you that you 
better get out. Then what ? ” 

“I’ll tell them to go to a place not 
on the school maps, but well located in 
spiritual geography.” 

“ I-gad ! that’s the way to talk to avoid 
strength, but it won’t do to tell ’em no 
such thing. There is a way that the 
whole affair may be made smooth.” 

“ It is smooth enough now,” she replied. 

“ I’ll be dinged if it is! It’s as rough 
as a toad’s back; but we can smooth it. 
Nowhere.” He leaned toward her. “I 
say now here : you marry me, and the 
whole affair will be settled, for they won’t 
dare to talk about the wife of the mayor of 
this town.^ Hah ! what do you say ? You 
see that I’ve got about the best place 
around here, and I was down the creek 
yesterday evenin’ and that corn is goin’ to 
turn out monstrous, hah ? You can go 
right down to the store and trade out ten 
dollars’-worth at a snort, hah ? Then Nell 
can help you right along in the printing- 
office, and it sha’n’t cost you a cent. As I 
told you once before, you ain’t so powerful 
good lookin’. Your face ain’t got that 
soft look that it ought to have, but we 
can’t expect everything of a woman from 
the city, you know. Oh, I know I’m 
gettin’ old, but I bet a dollar that I can 
jump over that bean-pole right yander.” 


“ I ’ll take the bet,” she replied. 

“Hah! what’s that.? You don’t w'ant 
to see me jumpin’ round in the garden 
path at night like a toad, do you ? 
You wouldn’t like to have it said that you 
married a man simply because he could 
jump over a pole, would you ? Look, 
don’t you see I have got this here horse¬ 
shoe nail jest to please you ? Look how 
I am puttin’ myself out.” 

“ But you haven’t told me you love me,” 
she said ; and in the gathering darkness 
he could see her looking down. 

“ Haven’t I ? Well, I do—love you well 
enough to let you go the store and trade ten 
dollars’-worth at a snort; and if that ain’t 
love, hanged if I know what it is! Yes, 
I even love you more than that—I ’ll let 
you trade out fifteen. Now what do you 
say ? ” 

“ ]\Ir. Aimes,” she said—and her voice 
was low and sympathetic—“your earnest 
pleading warms my heart towards you, and 
it therefore grieves me to tell you that I 
am engaged.” 

“The horn spoon, you say. But who 
to ? Not to one of them men, I hope .?” 

“No, not to one particularly, but to all 
three.” 

“The off ox, you say. But you cannot 
marry all three of ’em.” 

“No, I can’t, but I can wait and sec 
which one I really want.” 

“Miss,” said the old man, catching up 
his hat and arising, “you come mighty 
near being the blamedest creater I ever 
saw.” He stood there fumbling with his 
collar; he took out the nail, held it a 
moment in his hand, and then throwing it 
a\vay, said: “Thar! I have flung up my 
love and your honour out into the bushes! 
Good-night! ” 

There was a great deal of talk in the 
village, and at one time it appeared that 
the ^lite Society, for whose benefit Polly 
had so ardently begged a nickel here and 
there, Avould issue an edict against her; but 
the tide was finally turned by the president 
of the association, a widow with a business 
eye. She saw that to cut off the news¬ 
paper was to throw away a valuable 
adjunct, and so it was agreed that Polly 
might remain in the society and rest 
simply under a mild degree of suspicion. 
The question was discussed in the church, 
but the preacher, strong in his belief that 
church notices and abstracts of sermons 
should be printed, called a determined halt. 

Plow much longer the affair might have 
been discussed, and into what remote and 
executive corners of affrighted virtue it 
might have been dragged, it would be 
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difficult to say ; but the arising of a new 
topic put it aU aside. And this new topic 
was one of real excitement. Not far away 
in the hills lived a gang of desperate men, 
“ the Peters Boys” they were called. It was 
known, or at least it was strongly suspected. 


kill them. This offer was accepted. The 
Daltons were killed or so badly crippled 
that nothing further Avas to be feared from 
them. Well, after this, the Peters gang 
fought off the temptation to rob trains, but 
could not forego the pleasurable recreation 



FROM liFHlNO A GOODS BOX CAME THE DOUBLE ROAR OF A SHO'I'-GUX. 


that they had robbed railway trains. Deter¬ 
mined efforts on the part of the law had 
failed to bring them to justice; it was 
believed that they formed an alliance with 
the Dalton gang; but this their leader 
denied, and offered on condition of a 
pardon for himself and friends to help the 
officers bring the Daltons into court or to 


of riding into a village now and then and 
shooting out the lights. So, just about the 
time the talk concerning Polly and the 
three men was sinking to a mere whisper 
of dying scandal, the Peters brothers rode 
into Broomfield, shot the town cow, 
wounded the prowling hog, and shattered 
a lamp in the meeting-house. This was 
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the greatest outrage that had ever been 
put upon that part of the country, and old 
man Aimes, with his shirt unbuttoned, 
puffed up and down the street and swore 
that if anyone would go with him he would 
ride after the scoundrels. But everybody 
was busy. The sheriff was behind with his 
tax list, the constable wasn’t feeling well; 
and while the citizens were discussing 
their inability to avenge themselves Polly 
came up and said that she would go with 
Mr. Aimes. 

‘‘ I-gad ! ” said the old fellow, looking 
upon her with a new admiration, “you’ll 
drive me to the shop to get another horse¬ 
shoe nail; but I think too much of you to 
see you put yourself in such danger. Let’s 
wait a while.” 

In the next number of her paper Polly 
scored the rascals, and this produced a 
scare. The people said that the Peters 
brothers would surely come back and 
riddle the town. And within a week 
afterwards they did come back, shouting, 
galloping through the streets. In fright 
the people sought their homes. The 
mauraders dashed about, firing. They 
galloped up to the printing-office and 
fired at the windows. And then from the 
inside came a puff of smoke, and one of 
the Peters fell out of the saddle. Then 
arose a furious mUk, firing right and 
left, but the steady hand within the office 
fired again, and out of a saddle dropped 
another man. Suddenly there was a new 
excitement among the marauders, and 
from behind a goods box came the double 
roar of a shot-gun. The Peters brothers, 
those not on the ground, ducked their 
heads and dashed away, and when Polly 
stepped out, Nell, with a gun in her hand, 
came from behind the box. “I was 
watching,” she said, “ and I thought you 
needed me.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Three men had been dangerously wounded, 
and the law, now brave enough, took charge 
of them. Polly and Nell were heroines. 
'The president of the Mite Society 
called a special meeting in their honour, 
and old man Aimes made a speech, 
with his shirt-collar buttoned almost tight 
enough to choke him. Now it was 
declared that Polly should never leave the 
village ; and it was also avowed that if she 
wanted to be acquainted with three men 
from away off somewhere it was her right, 
and it was nobody’s business if she had 
chosen to engage herself to them. 

One afternoon Aimes called at the office 


and told Nell to go home. “ Go right on 
now and wait there till I come,” he said, 
thinking to whisper to her, but speaking 
loudly enough to be heard out in the 
street. “Yes, right now, and when I do 
come I may have a mighty interesting 
piece of news for you.” 

Nell went out, and Polly knew what was 
coming. The old man sat down. “ Little 
cooler than it was yistiday,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ cooler than it was 
day before yesterday.” 

“Gad! I reckon you’re right. Say, do 
you ricollect that some time ago I told 
you about my field of corn down the 
creek.? Well, you ought to see it now. 
Seventy-five or a hundred bushels to the 
acre. And you know that I told you that 
you might even spend fifteen dollars. Of 
course you ricollect it, for how could a 
woman, and as brave a woman as you, ever 
forget it.? Well, I have been thinking the 
matter over since then, and I have come 
to the conclu-sion that you may spend 
twenty dollars at a snort. Now what do 
you think of it.? ” 

“But you don’t owe me anything,” she 
replied. 

“No, but I want to give it to you, don’t 
you see—give it to you to spend at a snort, 
hah.? I want to marry you, don’t you 
understand .? 

“ Mr. Aimes, you are too brave a man to 
throw yourself away.” 

“Now, look here, don’t you come a- 
twittin’ of me. I was goin’ to help you 
shoot them fellows; but hang it, Nell took 
the gun and slipped away with it before I 
could get to the house. I can’t run as fast 
as I could at one time.” 

“But I saw you running through the street, 
and a deer couldn’t have been faster.” 

“You are right, and I was runnin’ for 
the gun.” 

“But you were not running toward your 
house.” 

“No, of course not; for I knew that 
Nell had tuk my gun, and I was goin’ after 
another one. And it’s a good thing for 
them that I didn’t get it. But let us git 
down to business. I have been thinkin’ 
the matter over, and I have come to the 
conclusion that I can’t git along very well 
without you, and I know Nell can’t. Why, 
look here: you ought to be a mother to 
that girl, kah .? Didn’t she risk her life to 
help you .? And ain’t such courage as that 
deserving of a mother .? It’s easy enough 
to be a mother to her.” 

“ Yes, but I can’t very well be a mother 
to both of you.” 

“ The horn spoon 1 I don’t want you to 
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be a mother to me—want you to be a wife 
to me.” 

“ I think a great deal of you, Mr. Aimes.” 

“ ’Bleeged to you, I-gad ! ” 

“And I will break my engagement to 
those three men, and engage myself to you 
for one year.” 

“ Cut it down, and I’m with you.” 

“All right; we ’ll say three months.” 

“ And will you swear you won’t fool me ” 

“I’ll swear that I will not break the 
engagement unless you are willing.” 

“ But here ! You won’t cut up no caper 
in the meantime that will cause me to draw 
off, hah ? All right now ; it’s a go ; and 
I ’ll tell that old woman to weave another 
rag carpet.” He stopped at the door, 
turned about, and remarked : “ Ain’t quite 
as chilly as it was yistidy.” 

And before she could reply, he had 
lounged into the street, and was hastening 
home to tell his daughter of his happiness. 
When Polly reached home, just as twilight 
was tangling itself amid the dead vines in 
the garden, she found Nell standing at the 
gate, waiting for her. The girl was nervous, 
and she opened the gate with a jerk. 

“What have you told father.^” she 
asked when Polly passed through the 
gate. “ Don’t go into the house just yet; 
wait here a moment. What have you told 
father ? ” she repeated. 

Polly stood there laughing at her, but 
she grew more nervous. 

“It is nothing to laugh at,” she said. 
“ You told me—or, that is, you agreed— 
that we should never marry, and that we 
should live together.” 

“ Don’t be worried : I was only joking 
with him.” 

“ But, Polly, that was no way to joke 
with an old man. He is one of the best 
men in the world, and all that; but you 
don’t want to marry even the best man.” 

“ It will work out all right, Nell. Don’t 
worry over it.” 

“ ]3ut how can it \vork out all right ?” 

“ Wait, and you shall see.” 

“Yes, and that’s what you said about 
those three men, and that hasn’t worked 
out all right yet. I have tried so hard to 
understand you, Polly, but sometimes I 
just can’t. Why do you wish to mystify me ? 
Haven’t I always been frank with you ? ” 

“ Yes ; too frank perhaps.” 

“That’s what I sometimes think myself. 
But here comes father.” 

The old man came out, wearing a horse¬ 
shoe nail mounted as a breastpin. 

“ Father,” said the girl, “ if I were you, 
I would take off that fool thing and throAv 
it away.” 


“ Throw away my betrothal pledge, hah ? 
Not much. You goon into the house, and 
Polly and I will walk down and look at 
that bottom field of corn by moonlight.” 

“ I don’t care to walk this evening,” 
Polly replied.” “ I’m too tired.” 

“ All right; we’ll wait till some other 
time. But say, you might let me kiss you 
once just for luck.’^ 

“ No, you’ve had luck enough. By-the- 
way, there is a clause that I must insert in 
our contract, and that is this : if you speak 
to me again or to anyone about our com¬ 
pact the engagement shall be instantly 
broken. There! not a word, or I ’ll break 
it right now.” 

To observe the new clause required on 
the old man’s part a strong exertion of 
will ; and sometimes, in babbling about 
his bottom field of corn, he approached 
the danger line. News of the engagement 
got out, but the old fellow swore that he 
had told no one; but he had been seen 
talking to the president of the Mite 
Society, and it was known that she had 
spread the report. And she said many 
things that were not complimentary to 
Polly : said that she had come to Broom¬ 
field merely to catch a husband. She even 
stopped Polly in the street and asked her 
when the marriage was to take place. 

“ It seems of deep concern to you,” 
Polly replied. 

“ Oh, not at all, I’m sure. I just merely 
happened to think of it. I don’t care if 
you marry him to-day, I’m sure. He’s 
nothing to me, goodness knows. And so 
far as that’s concerned, I could have 
married long ago. I suppose the match 
will be very suitable. He’s getting old, 
and you are not so very young yourself. 
Those city women have a knack of hiding 
their age, too. Oh, yes, I should think 
that you are veiy^ well suited. It’s nothing 
to me, I’m sure.” 

“ Good ! and I hope that you will accept 
an invitation to my wedding.” 

“ Oh, I am the last person in the world 
to go to weddings. Of course, if it’s a 
romantic affair I don’t mind going, but a 
cut-and-dried marriage never did catch 
me. Oh, by the way, what will those 
three strange men think ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I have invited them 
to the wedding.” 

“ Miss, I must say that you are about 
the curiousest critter I ever saw, and it 
.strikes me that the less a body has to do 
with you the better it will be for ’em.” 

Several months passed, and the ex¬ 
piration of the lease was approaching. 
And so was the time set for Polly’s 
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marriage. The bottom field had yielded 
lavishly, and the old man wore a new 
homespun suit. “You know we had a sort 
of contract,” he said to Polly, one evening. 

“ Yes, but if you speak of the engage¬ 
ment I ’ll break it.” 

“ I-gad ! you’ve got me wound up in a 


It was morning, and Polly and Nell 
were sitting in the. parlour- at home. 
Polly said that as the lease was about to 
expire, there was no need of going to the 
office. “We will wait,” she said, “and 
let the owner of the paper come here if 
he wants to see us.” 



“THROW AWAY MY BETROTHAL PLEDGE?” 


close place. I’d like to ask you if it ain’t 
about time you were gettin’ your dress 
ready, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Look out now, Mr. Aimes.” 

The old man ducked his head as though 
a stone had been thrown at him. “ All 
right. Miss, but don’t forget to blow the 
horn when you are ready.” 


“ Do you think of taking it again ? ” 
Nell asked, with a touch of sadness in her 
voice. 

“ No, I think not.” 

“ So then you are in earnest about 
marrying my father.” 

“ No, I think not.” 

“You think not ? Don’t you know ? ” 
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Yes, I think I do.” 

“ Polly, you have one of your mysterious 
fits to-day. What’s the use in keeping 
up this foolishness ? Tell him that you 
can’t marry him. You have let it run on 
so long already that he has gone to the 
expense of getting a new suit of clothes.” 

‘‘Yes, but he hasn’t any more clothes 
now than he needs.” 

Nell sighed, and Polly dreamily looked 
out into the garden. “ Your coming and 
vour stay has been a romance to me, 
Polly, and now it must end.” She sat 
with her elbows on a table, and medita¬ 
tively and deftly was touching her hair. 
The sunlight, streaming through the high 
window, fell upon her, illumined her, and 
the sad glow of a wish-dream was in her 
eyes. Out in the road, dodging about, 
stalked a young man, a smitten clown, 
dying to catch a glimpse of her. ‘ ‘ Yes, your 
coming was so strange a romance, bringing 
to me a mind that I could admire, and 
now the music must end in a dry cackle.” 

Polly went to her, leaned over her, 
kissed her. “ Your romance may not 
end,” she said. “But suppose that I 
should tell you that your romance had 
been brought by a circus woman.” 

“ You a circus woman ? I didn’t know 
that they were so noble and brave.” 

“ I did not say that I was a circus 
woman, but suppose I were one, and 
suppose those three men came to persuade 
me to go back into the ring ? ” 

“ Oh, you are clearing up one mystery. 
Go on and you may clear up another.” 

“ But is there any other mystery to be 
cleared up ? ” 

“No, not exactly a mystery; but how 
are you going to satisfy father that you 
should not marry him ? ” 

“ Oh, probably he will laugh at the idea 
to-morrowT 

“ But why should he, when his mind is 
now so set upon it ? Do you think that 
he will decline to marry you because you 
have been a circus woman ? ” 

“No, not particularly.” 

“ Oh, you are becoming mysterious 
again, Polly. Why don’t you be absolutely 
frank with me ” 

“ I will be, but not until after twelve 
o’clock to-day.” 

“ There you go again, leading me into 
deeper and darker water; but I suppose I 
must accept your terms. Who is that out 
there that keeps gazing in here ? ” 

“ Some fellow desperately gone on you. 
Shall I go out and knock him down ? ” 

“ Goodness, no ! He is doing no par¬ 
ticular harm. I3ut I wish he would go away.” 


“ You don’t like admirers, do you ? ” 

“ The right sort of admirers—yes. But 
to be admired by ignorance is the record 
of a very poor victory.” 

In Polly’s eyes was the light of strong 
admiration as she looked at the girl. 

“ You surprise me nearly every day,” 
she said. “ I did not expect to find so 
bright a creature in this dingy place.” 

“ Oh,” Nell laughed, “you think I am 
bright just because the place is dingy. It 
doesn’t take much of a butterfly to look 
pretty when it settles in the mud.” 

Polly was silent, meditative ; and when 
she spoke again there was in her voice a 
new tone—a tremulous sadness. 

“I’m one of the shrewd children of the 
world,” she said, “ and you are a clover- 
scented child of the meadow ; but simple as 
you are, yours is a wisdom that I could never 
reach. There’s that idle fellow leaning 
on the fence. Shall I drive him away ? ” 

“ I wish you would tell him that he is 
annoying me. No; it might hurt his 
feelings.” 

This made Polly laugh so loudly that 
the fellow, thinking that the women were 
making fun of him, strode away. “ One, 
to contemplate your tenderness,” said the 
woman of the world, “ would scarcely think 
that you had ever turned loose a double- 
barrel shot-gun amid a lot of men.” 

“ Oh, I did that for you, and if I had 
thought that the fellow out there was 
annoying you, I should have driven him 
away long ago.” 

“ My dear, I might take that as a 
rebuke,” Polly replied, “ but I won’t,” she 
added quickly. 

Nell got up, brushing the sunbeams 
out of her eyes, and walked about the 
room. “ I feel so strange to-day,” she 
said. “ Something must surely be going to 
happen. I wish that editor would come 
over here and beg you to take his paper 
for another year.” 

“ Perhaps he couldn’t induce me to 
take it.” 

“ Oh, but you are not thinking of going 
with the circus again, are you ? ” 

“ You shall soon see what I intend to do.” 

“ But don’t do an)1;hing to separate us.” 
Polly had begun to read a newspaper. 
“ Did you hear what I said ? Now, what 
can be in that paper to interest you so ?” 

“ I was just reading about a peculiar 
organisation that I happen to know some¬ 
thing about. Some time ago an old man, 
a crank, died at Chicago, having willed 
his money to a club, or rather to several 
trustees who were to form such a club as 
he should name. It was to be called the 
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Test Club, and was to have but thirty 
members. When a candidate should 
apply for a membership, a test was to be 
imposed upon him, and if he carried it 
out taithfully he was to be admitted as a 
member, and thereafter share in the 
dividends arising from certain investments; 
and as the dividends were large, there was 
a rush for membership. And I see by 
this article that a woman demands the 
right to apply for membership, vowing 
that she is willing to undergo any test 
that may be imposed upon her.” 

“ What nonsense ! ” was the girl’s com¬ 
ment. ‘‘A woman ought to know that so 
soon as she gets out of her real sphere she 
is robbed of her force, the power that she 
should wield over men.” 

“I don’t know much about the power 
that women wield,” Polly replied, “ but I 
think that a woman would make a good 
ring-master.” 

“A ring-master, Polly What do you 
mean ? ” 

‘‘ Why, a ring-master in a circus.” 

“ Oh. But why should you so frequently 
refer to the circus ? I just believe that 
you intend to run away and leave us.” 

“ I think not. By the way, what time 
does the stage come in ? ” 

“ The first one comes in a little after 
eleven. Why do you want to know ? ” 

“ Oh, I just happened to think of it.” 

‘‘But why didn’t you think of it 
before ? ” 

“ And as for that matter,” Polly quickly 
replied, “why don’t we happen to think 
about everything before ? ” 

They laughed at each other, and Nell, 
seizing her friend, pretended that she was 
going to put her out of the house, but 
Polly, taking hold of her arms, gave her 
an easy upward swing and stood her on a 
chair. “ Gracious alive ! ” Nell cried, 
springing down, “ how strong you are! 
Did riding a horse in a circus make you so 
muscular ? ” 

“ Perhaps riding a horse was not all I 
did. I might have handled cannon-balls.” 

“I should think you did! Oh,” she 
suddenly exclaimed, looking through the 
window, “yonder come those three 
strange men.” 

Polly arose, and glancing at the clock, 
said, “ I am going to my room, and you 
must entertain them until I come down. 

I won’t be long.” 

“ But let me tell them that you don’t 
wish to see them. They will persuade 
you to go away with them.” 

“ No ; tell them that I shall be down in 
a few moments.” 

137. February 1895. 


She hastened up the stairs. The men 
came to the door. 

“ May we come in ? ” one of them asked. 

She invited them in, with a certain stiff¬ 
ness of manner, and when they had sat 
down, one of them asked— 

“ Where’s Polly ” 

“ IMiss Lopp has gone to her room. She 
will be down soon. Do you wish to see 
her on very important business ? ” 

“ Well, rather.” 

“ But if you have any word for her, why 
can’t I take it ? ” 

“ Oh, I guess we’d better see her.” 

“I hope you won’t persuade her to go 
away.” 

“ Ah ! you have become friends, I 
take it.? ” 

“Yes, devoted friends.” 

“Nice girl,” said the man. “A little 
coarse, but-” 

“ She is not coarse. Sir.” 

“ No All right then, I thought she was. 
Don’t know very much about women myself, 
but I thought she was a little coarse.” 

“I should think. Sir, that you should 
strive to be more of a gentleman than to 
call her coarse. She is the noblest and 
bravest creature in the world.” 

“That so! Never saw her tried. Is 
that she stamping around upstairs ? ” 

Nell made no answer, and they sat in 
silence. After a while they heard Polly 
coming downstairs. The door opened 
and out stepped—a man. Nell uttered a 
sharp cry and covered her face with her 
hands. The man approached her, and 
bending over her, said, “ I was a candidate 
for admission into that club, and the test 
was that I should be a w’oman for one year.” 

“ Oh ! ” she sobbed, “and I have told you 
things that I should not have told anyone.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, still bending over her, 
“and you have shown me the purest mind 
and the noblest heart that man has ever 
found.” He leaned further over and wdiis- 
pered to her, and the face that she turned 
up to his was radiant with a confused hap¬ 
piness. Just at this moment old Aimes 
stalked in. “ Where’s Polly ? ” he asked. 
“Why, what’s the meaning of all this 
Hah ! You don’t mean-” 

“ I have been Polly,” a man said, 
bowing to him, “ but now I am George 
Hadley, and this daughter of yours, the 
sweetest woman that lives, is to be my wife.” 

“ A man, hah ? A man from fust to 
last! Well, say now, young feller, I 
knowed it all the time, and I was jest 
waiting to see how long you could keep it 
up. I Ve been mayor of this town too 
long to be fooled, I tell you, hah ? ” 
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WAS sitting 
upon my door¬ 
step endea¬ 
vouring to get 
dust out of my latch-key with the root 
of a geranium, when the man upon the 
beat turned his bull’s-eye upon me. 

“ Fine night, sir,” said he. 

“ It’s nothing of the sort,” said I ; “ it’s 
a detestable night, as cold as a foot- 
warmer, and colder.” 

“ Ah,” said he as he fixed his lantern 
upon my key, “ you gents ain’t used to it, 
perhaps ; and stone ain’t particler warm 
to sit upon at any time. Got something 
in your key, ain’t you ? ” 

“ Do you suppose I would be trying to 
get it out with this walking stick if there 
were not ? ” cried I testily. 

“No, I suppose not,” said he philo¬ 
sophically, “ but it’s bad, though. Gent 
down the road got something in his key 
the other night, and when I knocked the 
folks up, he found he’d come to the wrong 
house. It’s astonishing how they took 
on. You wouldn’t think it, would you ? but 
there’s scarce a night goes by as I don’t 
knock up some family or other. Always 
the same thing, too ; window open, back 
or front, kitchen or parlour, but window 
open. Why, last Sunday, the folks at 
twenty-two went to bed with the kitchen 
window right slap up ; and when I rung 
’em out, what d’you think, the gentleman 
swore at me from the landing. 

“ ‘ Can’t you see that there’s bars ? ’ says 
he. ‘ You must be a fool.’ 


“ ‘ Fool or not,’ says 1 , ‘ I’m doin’ me 
duty, and I don’t let go o’ this bell until 
you come down.’ 

“ Well, he did come down, and next day 
he wrote up to the station. That’s all the 
thanks I got.” 

‘‘You’re a public martyr,” said I, 
whistling half a sonata into the key to 
dislodge the dust ; “do they always treat 
you like that ? ” 

“Well,” he replied, shooting his light 
up to my attics as though he hoped to see 
a burglar looking out of the window, 
“not all of’em ; sometimes I get a drop 
of whiskey. I’m a public servant, you 
see, and the other day, the Colonel over 
the road there give me half-a-crown for 
moving a drunken cook he’d got in the 
place.” 

“You moved a cook on!” said I, 
aghast. “Why, every dead policeman must 
have turned in his grave ; I wonder you 
like to walk at night.” 

He laughed in a sickly sort of way at 
the satire, and then went on with it. 

“Fact was,” he continued, “the 
Colonel came to me and said, 

“ ‘ My cook’s drunk, and I want her 
turned out of my ’all.’ 

“ And I says, ‘ It can’t be done. Colonel, 
not even for you. If she’s to be put out, 
some party inside that house must do it ; 
but you get her on the pavement, and me 
and my mates will look after her sharp 
enough.’ ” 

“ And what then ? ” I asked. 

“ Why, he run her out himself; but not 
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first time, though. It was a windy night, 
you must know, and just as he got her to 
the hall door, which was propped open, it 
went bang in his face, and he had to 
begin again. Then her dress split down 
the back, and he couldn’t get a purchase 
on her—quite an hamateur job altogether.” 


“ And you moved her on when she was 
upon the pavement ? ” 

“You’ve got it exactly ; she was then 
under my jurisdiction, and the law per¬ 
mitted me to preserve the public peace. 
As I said to the Colonel after I’d done it, 
‘ It’s all the way you catch hold of ’em. 
Colonel,’ and so it is.” 

“Well,” said I, “if you could catch 
hold of the dust in this key, we might get 
into that dining-room, and find a decanter; 
I suppose you wouldn’t mind a little 
whiskey.” 


He made no answer to this ; but almost 
before the words were out of my mouth, 
he had opened the garden gate, and was 
at my side. Then unbuckling his great 
coat and taking the key as one about to 
perform a surgical operation, he turned 
the light of his lantern upon, it and 
in two minutes he had done 
what the root of a geranium 
would not do in twenty. 

My next question concerned 
himself alone. 

“Water?” I asked him; 
but he made such a wry face 
at the suggestion that I 
handed him the decanter, and 
when he had taken some in a 
mug, he thought he would 
stand upon the door-step 
again, fearing that an in¬ 
spector might pass by. 

“Tell me,” I asked, as I 
gave him a cigarette, “ what 
would happen if you were 
seen drinking in here ? ” 

“Ah,” said he, “that de¬ 
pends whether you asked the 
inspector to drink too. If you 
did, he wouldn’t make a note 
of it—otherwise you’d be like 
to get degraded—or second 
time, the sack.” 

“ And for smoking ? ” 

“ Fined half-a-crown.” 

“ How long are you on this 
beat to-night?” 

“ I came on at ten, and I 
sha’n’t go back to the station 
until six. Ten at night to six 
in the morning is the usual 
night spell ; but when the 
weather’s very cold, we some¬ 
times get off at four.” 

“ And what about day 
work ? ” 

“Why, that’s divided into 
two spells. The man who goes 
on at six in the morning comes 
off at ten, but he’s on again from two till 
six. The relief man works from ten till 
two, and again from six till ten. Then 
there’s fixed-point duty either from five at 
night until one next morning, or from 
nine in the morning until five at night. 
We work alternate months night and 
day duty—and precious hard work it is.” 

“ How about the pay ? ” said I. 

“ You begin with twenty-four shillings 
a week if married, and twenty-three 
shillings if single ; but there’s forty 
pounds of coal for you every week in 
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winter, and twenty pounds in sunnner. 
The single men live at the station, and 
that’s comfortable enough so far as this 
division is concerned. There s two of us 
share a bedroom, and a cook on the 
premises prepares us a dinner, for which 
the men club together ; but you ve got to 
cook your own breakfast and tea, and 
you buy all your own food.” 

“ And in your spare time ? ” 

“ There’s a billiard-room in the station, 
and books ; but I ain’t much of a reader 
myself. Mostly, though, you’re glad to 
lie down a spell, particlerly if you’ve been 
out all night. What’s the good of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ’ to a man with his feet 
nipped by the snow ; it ain’t no good at 
all.” 

He was very decisive in this, so I gave 
him another cigarette, and turned the 
subject. 
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and he must pass the doctor. When I 
went up, I thought the gentleman was 
going to get inside me. Punch, bless yer 
’art; he lay into me with his fist just the 
same as if I was a carpet, and then 
he made me jump off a table. After 
that I had to pass an examination 
in the first four rules of summing, and 
thev made me read and write. Stiff exami¬ 
nation it is too, if you ain’t a scholard. 

“Then I suppose you became a police¬ 
man at once ? ” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t as easy as that. 
When Td passed, and accepted the condi¬ 
tions to pay all my debts, and give my 
whole time to the police-service, 1 had to 
supply the names of my last tw’o employei s, 
and to get them to make a declaration 
that Pd served them faithfully. This form 
is sent to the local station for the in¬ 
spector there to make inquiries, and if 



S’ . 


“ Tell me,” I asked, “ how does a man 
get into the police-force ? ” 

" “ Ah,” said he,” that’s a long business. 
When I was sworn, I wrote to 22, White¬ 
hall Place, and they sent me a bundle of 
papers setting out the qualifications. 
You see, a man who wants to be m the 
police mustn’t be more than twenty-seven 
vears of age he must stand clear 5 ft* 
7 in., he mustn’t have too rnuch flesh, 


folks speak well for you, you may sit 
down and wait until there is a vacancy. 
I waited three weeks, but some of them 
are kept a month or two before there’s 
work ready for them.” 

“What sort of a kit did you get?” I 
inquired, interested in the business ; but 
he rattled off the answer as one to whom 
the subject was clear. 

“Two greatcoats, two dress tunics. 
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one cape, two pair of trousers, two pair 
of boots, two helmets, one armlet, one 
whistle, one lantern guard, one belt, one 
truncheon and case ”—and all this he said 
in a breath. 

“And you like the work ? ” 


walk then ? No, sir, the instinct when to 
hit a man with your truncheon, and when 
to fall back on the frog’s march, is as much 
a part of you as your nose. As I said to 
a chap playing the cornet outside the 
‘ Princess ’ last night, ‘ I was born a 



I’D SOONER HAVE A MOUTHFUL OF COLD MUTTON SITTING ON A CHAIR, THAN A WHOLE 
YORKSHIRE PIE IN A COAL-HOLE.” 


“ Oh, I like it well enough—but then a 
man’s born a policeman or he ain’t. It’s 
true that they drilled us at the Wellington 
Barracks for three weeks before we were 
taken on, but what’s the good of the 
Goose Step when you’ve got a ‘ drunk ’ 
on the floor, and three of you can’t hold 
him, Is it on one leg that you want to 


policeman,-and you was born to be moved 
on, so horf you get. ’ ” 

But about your beat—do you alwavs 
work the same streets ? ” 

“ Generally for some months. I’ve got 
this road, and the two next with the cross 
turnings joining them —and I go just 
where I like. If there’s anything sus- 
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picious, I may work one street for a couple 
of hours ; but whether I begin on the 
right hand or the left at the start, that 
depends entirely on the sergeant in 
charge.” 

“ Is it a dangerous beat ? ” 

“Well, I don’t know as it is. A few 
‘drunks’ on Saturday, and occasionally 
a gent who wants some assistance. 
They’re rum uns, too, are some ‘ drunks.’ 
Last Saturday now, there was a rnan on 
his back in the High Street, just like an 
umbrella with the stick broke ; and when 
I picked him up, he went like a lamb. I 
walked him near half a mile without his 
saying a word, when all of a sudden he 
stopped, and cried out, ‘ Constable, I ve 
a present for you ; ’ and with that he hit 
me a bang atween the eyes, and sent me 
down clean off my legs. I’ve got the 
mark here now.” 

“ He wasn’t let off with a fine, was 
he?” 

“No, they give him six weeks without 
the option. And quite right too, or there 
wouldn’t be many policemen for the work. 
If you was thinking of giving a purty, 
I’d say to you, ‘ Do what you like, 
but don’t lay hands upon the police ? ’ It 
costs money, and magistrates don’t take 
fines easy when the force has been kicked. 
Otherwise, if a chap goes to the station 
in a gentlemanlike sort of way, we often 
let him out when he’s sober, and there s 
an end of it.” 

“ You don’t charge him at all ? ” 

“Not necessarily, if we don’t know him, 
and he’s gone quiet. It’s in the discretion 
of the inspector.” 

“ And you never took a burglar ? ” 

“I can’t say that I did—not the real 
thing. I had a man a year ago who was 
coming out of an empty house with a 
bundle of coats and boots as big as a hay¬ 
rick, and I nearly lost him too. What do 
you think he did? Why, he chucked the 
bundle at me saying, ‘ Alright, I’ll go 
quiet,’ and while I was trying to get the 
coats and things off my chest, he bolted 
up the road. It was lucky for me that 


I’d blown my whistle, for he went straight 
round the corner into the arms of my 
mate.” 

At this point in the interesting dialogue, 

I had begun to shiver with the cold of 
the raw night; and he, I thought, being 
a public servant, would not be the better 
for any more strong drink. So I asked 
him the question that had been long upon 
my lips—and asked it timidly. 

“ Is it true,” said I, “that every police¬ 
man is the friend of all the cooks in his 
neighbourhood ? ” 

“ Well,” said he, “ I’ll tell you straight 
—every man expects to have a house or 
so where he’s sure of a welcome.” 

“ A very natural feeling,” said I, “ and 
I suppose the welcome is hearty some¬ 
times.” 

“ Depends on the way the family lives,” 
said he ; “ but, bless you, there’s not much 
in it. For my part. I’d sooner have a 
mouthful of cold mutton sitting^ on a 
chair, than a whole Yorkshire pie in a 
coal-hole. It’s against your respect, if 
you’ve got any, to have to stoop to that 
sort of thing.” 

“ And a man would have to stoop in a 
coal-hole,” I suggested. 

He roared with laughter at the sally. 

“ Yes,” he cried, “ I could put up with 
it three years ago, but now I find it best 
to promise to marry ’em—providing you 
haven’t more than one in each division. 
What’s it all come to ? A bit of string on 
the pavement, and something cold at the 
end of it—and while you’re opening the 
parcel, a sergeant on the top of you. No, 
give me a nice warm kitchen, and the 
cook able to introdooce me.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ that’s praiseworthy— 
but don’t you hear a step on the pave¬ 
ment? It sounds like one of your men.’| 

“ Blazes !” cried he, “ it’s my sergeant,” 
and with that he cast a sidelong glance 
at the whiskey decanter ; but seeing it 
empty, he was off like a shot. ^ As he 
said to me on the following evening, he 
knew the time of day—but I never doubted 
it. 



A SONG. 

by sir CHARLES SEDLEY. 

As Amoref wilb Phillis sat- 
One evening on Mie plain , 

saw the charming" Sirephon waib 
lo tell the nymph bis pain ; 

I he threatenm^g dan^ en [q remove 
» .^hispeneci in her ear-. 

Ahl rnillis if you would not love, 

I his shepherd do not hear, 

None ever had so strange an art, 

His passion ("o convey 
Info a lisfnmg virgin’s hearf ^ 

And steal her soul avay. 
riy, fly betimes, for fear you ^ive 
Occasion Pop y'our fafe 
Jn vain ’ said she , 'in vain. I strive , 

Alas: ’’hs now too late.^ 






















I N the course of his life Mr. Hamilton 
Vyse had suffered from few ungrati¬ 
fied desires. A kind Providence had 
endowed him with wealth, a sufficiency of 
good looks, and that comfortable self¬ 
esteem which makes a man dogmatise in 
club-rooms, and regard the foibles of 
humanity with a pitying smile. Therefore 
he saw no reason why he should begin to 
balk his inclinations when fate and 
pheasants led him to Little Speedwell 
Manor and the society of a shy child of 
eighteen, scarcely out of the schoolroom, 
with a complexion like a wild-rose, and 
the longest lashes he had seen. 

Her simplicity charmed him—every 
excess has its reaction, and he had played 
on the jin-de-sihle string for a long time. 
Thus it was with a pleased consciousness 
of his own fine calibre in being susceptible 
to a pure influence, that he settled himself 
to extract the fullest possible amount of 
enjoyment from his piquant wooing. 

On her side was admiration, flavoured 
with a wondering gratitude ; on his side, 
genuine passion and an attempt to per¬ 
suade himself that he was capable of con¬ 
tentment in a cottage with her, maugre 
an uneasy suspicion that he was hum- 
bugging himself unsuccessfully in the 
effort to be picturesque—a latter-day 
pastoral, in fact, with a dash of Bond 
Street perfumery mingling with the odour 
of the roses. 

He married her, of course, and for six 
delightful weeks, spent in the garden of 
Normandy, he kissed her shoes. Then 
they came to town, and he gave her a big 
house, servants she was afraid of, and 


acquaintances with whom she had not a 
thought in common, and no more notion 
how to entertain than the child she was. 

He had not missed these social acquire¬ 
ments in her hitherto, but now it dawned 
upon him that there might be drawbacks 
in absolute unconvention. Before long, 
too, it came to his ears, through the 
medium of club-gossip, that a woman, 
whose opinion he highly valued, had been 
heard to wonder whatever Hamilton Vyse 
could have seen in gauche little school¬ 
girl. And whispers floated about that 
she had money, and that perhaps he had 
not nursed his patrimony with the care 
credited to him. Conscious rectitude 
permitted him to laugh at the latter innu¬ 
endo, but the aspersion on his taste 
rankled in the mind of a vain man. He 
resolved to observe his wife dispassion¬ 
ately, as a stranger, to see if the verdict 
had been justified ; and only succeeded in 
criticising her with the jaundiced eyes of 
mortification. The result was disillusion 
—bitter and complete. His marriage was 
a mistake—the biggest mistake of his 
life. 

At first she guessed nothing of the con¬ 
clusion he had come to, but by and by, 
when the shape of her nose and the colour 
of her hair ceased to delight him, he took 
no pains to conceal that he regarded her 
shyness as stupidity, and that her 
solecisms made him hot. And the girl’s 
sensitive nature shrank under his dis¬ 
pleasure, and the consciousness that he 
was watching her every action had the 
effect of augmenting her timidity and 
reserve, 
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He upbraided her, and she cried. The 
last remnant of his love for her died then ; 
he hated a crying woman. 

She bored him frightfully, there was no 
doubt about it. He had married like a 
romantic boy, and now he was forced to 
eat the fruits of his folly. They had 
barely an idea or a taste in common. If 
she had liv’ed all her life on an island in 
the Pacific she could not have been more 
ignorant than she was of everything that 
made his world. 

“ Your grandmother was an old fool to 
bring you up in the way she did,” he said 
to her once, in a heated moment. 

She wept again, and he left the house 
in disgust. 

For a year this state of things endured, 
and then, after the child had died, he told 
her what she already knew—that they 
were unsuited to each other, and that the 
consequent friction was making their lives 
burdensome. He proposed a legal sepa¬ 
ration ; he would allow her five hundred 
a year, and she could go back to her 
grandmother. She declined to accept his 
money, she had sufficient of her own, but 
agreed to the remainder of the proposition 
without hesitation. If she still had any 
affection for him she showed nothing. 

He was delighted at her tractability 
and the prospect of renewed freedom, 
and, the necessary legal formalities accom¬ 
plished, they parted on quite friendly 
terms. He even went to the length of 
impressing a light kiss on her cold white 
cheek. He wished it had not been so 
cold. He was not a blackguard ; and it 
gave him a certain shock of compunction 
to realise that she might not be as in¬ 
different as she strove to appear. 

However, the emotion was transient, 
and, en route for Paris, he congratulated 
himself upon the fact that after all his 
wife need interfere but little with his 
future. He had got rid of an incubus in 
a gentlemanly way, without any disgrace¬ 
ful scenes or unpleasant brutalities to 
recur to him afterwards, and prick his 
self-esteem. He determined to cultivate 
oblivion, and practically succeeded. She 
made no attempt to communicate with 
him, and before twelve months were out 
her personality and the days they had 
spent together had slipped into the 
recesses of his memory as a dream, more 
or less unpleasant, which need never be 
recalled. Only once, in after years, when 
a face in a crowd reminded him of an¬ 
other face w’hich had made that brief 
episode in his life, it occurred to him to 


wonder if the lapse of time had coarsened 
her, or if the woman were as handsome 
as the girl was fair. 

For himself, his progress towards mid¬ 
dle-age did little to change him. When 
a man is satisfied with himself, is moderate 
in his appetites, and untroubled by am¬ 
bition or pecuniary cares, his youth stays 
with him long. 

His pessimism had deepened a little, 
and in moments of depression he fear¬ 
fully suspected that the old amusements 
were beginning to pall. Otherwise 
Hamilton Vyse was the Hamilton Vyse 
of his wedding-day, as he reclined in the 
bow-window of the club, and sandwiched 
a chapter of a new novel with languid 
surveys of the human ebb and flow in 
Piccadilly. 

Let it be explained at once that his 
wavering attention cast no reflection 
whatever upon the aforesaid work of 
fiction—he was perusing it now for the 
third time. Witty, polished, cynical, it 
was unquestionably the book of the year, 
a rocket of exceptional brilliance by a 
new writer, who concealed her identity 
under the pseudonym of Olive Ormerodd. 

Mr. Vyse prided himself upon possess¬ 
ing a cultivated literary taste among his 
other gentlemanly accomplishments, and 
he could not remember when anything 
of the kind had taken such a firm hold of 
his imagination. So powerful was the 
fascination that it exercised over him, in 
fact, that he went to the length of writing 
to the author ‘‘ to express an ardent 
admirer’s gratitude for the intellectual 
treat that her work had afforded him,” 
on a sheet of crested notepaper, forwarded 
under cover to her publishers. 

After a due interval he received a 
prettily worded little note of acknow¬ 
ledgment, in an infinitesimal literary 
hand, dated from Palatial Mansions, and 
signed Olive Ormerodd. 

He did not tear it up, neither did he 
show it to any one. A sentimental im¬ 
pulse prompted him to place it carefully 
in his pocket-book instead ; and it was 
still among his cherished possessions 
when, shortly after, another book by the 
same hand saw the light of day. 

Unlike most writers who spring sud¬ 
denly into prominence. Miss Ormerodd’s 
second work showed no signs of falling 
off, and Mr. Vyse’s interest in her 
increased. He conceived her to be a 
brilliant woman of the world, whose 
companionship must be as delightful as 
the products of her pen, and an intense 
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desire seized him to make her acquaint¬ 
ance. 

He was wondering' how to attain this 
end when his chance came with an 
autograph copy of her new book—‘‘ as a 
little token of gratitude for a kind 
letter.” By return he despatched a 
delicately diffident missive, confessing his 
longing to m.eet her, and begging per¬ 
mission to call at Palatial Mansions. 

He had dreaded a refusal ; he was 
delighted by her consent. 

“You will find me at home any 


that he looked particularly well. His 
frock-coat fitted without a wrinkle, his 
silk hat was irreproachable, his button¬ 
hole, gloves, necktie, &c., were in ex¬ 
cellent taste. He caught a glimpse of 
himself in the looking-glass panel which 
decorated the interior of the lift, and 
smiled. 

When the boy in buttons, who answered 
his summons, showed him into a drawing¬ 
room, he half expected to be greeted by a 
babel of voices, and the clink of tea-cups ; 
instead it was empty save for a woman, 



HK UPBRAIDED HER, AND SHE CRIED. 


Thursday this month,” she wrote, “ and 
I shall be pleased to make the personal 
acquaintance of such an ardent admirer 
of my poor works.” 

He lost no time in availing himself of 
her permission, and he had seldom ex¬ 
perienced such keen anticipation as he 
felt while mounting to her third floor flat 
in the lift. Wishing to make a good 
impression he had paid especial attention 
to his toilet, and the result justified his 
trouble. A handsome man whose tailor’s 
bills were a considerable item, to-day Mr. 
Vyse had the gratification of knowing 


who sat in a rocking-chair by the window 
with her back to him. 

He had just time to receive a pleasing 
impression of soft tints and artistic 
draperies, of subdued sunlight and the 
perfume of flowers, before his hostess 
rose, and came forward to meet him, with 
outstretched hand and a faint smile flut¬ 
tering on her lips. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Vyse?” she said, 
in the equable tone of perfect self- 
possession. 

“ Good God ! Dora ! ” he gasped. 

“ Miss Ormerodd, if you don’t mind^” 
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she corrected, quietly. ‘‘You were so 
anxious to meet me that I thought it 
would be cruel to balk you. Won’t you 
sit down ? I can recommend that arm¬ 
chair over there. If I remember aright 
you had a preference for a chair with a 
rather sloping back.” 

How she had changed! He could 
think of nothing but that for the moment. 
All that was left of the wife who had 
bored him was her face and her voice ; 
and even her face was not quite the same 
in his eyes. It seemed impossible that 
the girl he had married could have been as 
beautiful as the woman whose aplomb 
contrasted so curiously with his own 
agitation. Strangely enough she was the 
exact type he had expected to see—grace¬ 
ful, intellectual, well-bred, wholly mis¬ 
tress of herself—his ideal in fact. And 
she was his wife ! 

He flushed a little and pulled himself 
together ; he took her hand and pressed 
it. 

“ I can’t tell you how grateful I am to 
you for letting me come,” he said. “ My 
interest in Miss Ormerodd’s works would 
have increased threefold had I suspected 
her identity. I—er—may I say that I am 
proud of my wife ? ” 

“You can, if it affords you any gratifi¬ 
cation,” she replied, raising one arm to her 
auburn head to push a refractory hair-pin 
into place. “ May I give you some tea? ” 

The situation was difficult, bizarre^ prob¬ 
ably unique, but he had no intention of 
shirking it; he was too self-confident for 
that, and he had a game to win. 

He dropped into the chair she had 
assigned him, and she made tea by means 
of a little copper kettle mounted on a 
tripod. 

If chance had brought them together 
under other circumstances, and he had 
found her apparently the same, she would 
have excited his admiration, but in a per¬ 
ceptibly lesser degree. It was not only 
her personality that appealed to him, it 
was largely the consciousness that she 
was Olive Ormerodd. 

“ What made you take to writing ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Inclination, I suppose, and lack of 
occupation.” 

“ And do you live all by yourself? ” 

“ Oh, no ; I have a ‘ companion ’ ! 
Admirable creature, I have arranged her 
absence for this afternoon.” 

“You mean you pay a human machine 
of irreproachable morals to be silent or 
talkative, lively or depressed, to order. 


What companionship is that? You must 
feel very lonely sometimes.” 

“ On the contrary,” she said, “ I am 
quite satisfied with my life. I have come 
to the conclusion that a lack of near 
relatives is an unmixed blessing. The 
fewer people one cares for, the happier 
one is. Oh, it’s a fact! According to 
statistics, a misfortune is bound to occur 
frequently to some member of a large 
family, and then all the rest worry in 
sympathy if they happen to be fond of 
each other. Whereas if you are un¬ 
attached you have only your own troubles 
to give you gray hairs, and may take 
them philosophically, if you can, without 
risking the accusation of heartlessness.” 

“ Then you do not regret that—that the 
boy died ? ” 

“Not at all. A child—what pleasure 
is he ! The first ten years of his life he is 
a trouble—all measles and whooping- 
cough, and tumbling out of trees ; the 
second ten years he is expense ; the third 
ten years he marries, and then—he passes 
the rest of his days in regarding the 
woman who suffered for him, who wept 
and rejoiced with him, as his wife’s mother- 
in-law 1 Oh, there is a great deal of subtle 
humour in life when you come to consider 
it 1 I often think that people take them¬ 
selves and others much too seriously. 
Thank God, I grew out of that stupidity 
long ago ! Let me see ”—she looked 
across at him, suspending the sugar-tongs 
over the basin—“ is it one lump or two ? 
—I forget.” 

“Two.” 

He watched the white fingers moving 
among the china with a curious pleasure. 

“ I never expected to see you do that 
again,” he said. 

“ I suppose not. No doubt it is rather 
queer of me to have you here, but I was 
curious to see if the years had changed 
you, and when one writes one is always 
wanting to acquire new experiences—to 
make psychological experiments on one’s 
self and other people. I have a book in 
my head wherein a meeting much like 
this occurs, and I thought if I went 
through the scene myself, you know 

. . . Of course, realism is the great 
thing nowadays. Here is your tea.” 

His hand shook a little as he took the 
cup from her, and his voice was not as 
steady as usual. 

“And when your ‘study’ is com¬ 
plete ? ” he asked in a low tone. “ What 
then ? ” 

“ We shall exchange a friendly ‘ good- 
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afternoon,’ and Mr. Hamilton Vyse will 
go back to his club, his nice little dinner, 
and perhaps his theatre stall ; and Miss 
Ormerodd will put the finishing touches 
to her story for the Mayfair Mirror ! ” 

“ But I may come again another day— 
to-morrow ? ” 

“ I think not,” she said. 

He finished his tea and wiped his lips 
with exaggerated care. 

“Then you intend this visit to be the 
beginning—and the end ? ” 

“ You grasp my meaning exactly.” 
Emotion conquered him at last. She 


were a child, I was a man, our marriage 
was necessarily a mistake — my mistake, if 
you like, but surely not an unpardonable 
one. You can’t say I was unkind to 
you?” 

“No,” she answered, with a sudden 
flash of intensity. “You didn’t beat me, 
you didn’t even swear at me ] you only 
took a child from the schoolroom and 
broke her heart with lack of sympathy 
and open contempt, because she was not 
a woman of the world. You were not the 
villain of melodrama—nothing so pic¬ 
turesque j you were just an everyday 



saw his hands close on the arms of the 
chair. 

“And you think that I shall agree to 
it—that I shall let you go easily now that 
I have found you—what you are ? Dora ” 
—he gulped and bit his lips to force his 
passion back—“ Dora, it is not good for 
women to live alone. Why can’t you 
fQfgive the—the mistake of the past and 
come back to me ? ” 

“ How the old Hamilton Vyse shows 
in that 1 ” she said. “ You haven’t altered 
a little bit 1 I have no doubt you expect 
me to be grateful for the honour you offer 
me.” 

“You are very bitter. And, after all, 
was—what happened my fault ? \ ou 


egotist, a poor creature of petty motives, 
whose ‘ love ’ vanished like a soap-bubble 
at the first pin-prick of ridicule. Now 
that I have won a place in the world’s 
estimation it would gratify you to have 
me by your side—to be able to say to 
people : ‘ This woman who wrote these 
popular books is my wife.’ But, my 
dear sir, your esteem comes eight years 
too late. Nothing would induce me to live 
with you again.” 

He listened to her silently with his 
elbow on his knee, and his hand shading 
his eyes. 

“ Is that your final decision ? I know 
that women sometimes say more than 
they mean.” 
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“ 1 have said less.” 

There was a brief interval. He pulled 
himself together with an effort, and rose. 

‘‘ In that case perhaps it would be 
better if I took leave of you at once. I 
—er—” he cleared his throat, ‘‘ I am 
sorry that you view me in such a bad 
light ; I think you are a little unjust, but 
—but I shall always be glad to have seen 
you. Good-bye.” 

She gave him her hand again—she had 
quite regained her former self-possession 


—and rang for the servant to let him 
out. 

He moved to the door slowly, reluc¬ 
tantly, then on a sudden he turned, and, 
advancing a step or two, flung out his 
arms towards her. 

‘‘ Dora,” he implored—his voice was 
hoarse, there was a look on his white 
face that it had never worn before — 
‘‘ Dora, for God’s sake. . . . ! ” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Vyse,” she 
said. 
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THE HOLLOW RUBY. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


ERYON awoke with 
the issue of an inter- 
sting dream in 
doubt. Terah 
had admitted 
that she loved 
him; the Prince 
had seemed 
disposed to 
hear reason; 
but just then 
the purple- 
and-gold her¬ 
aldic heron 
which formed 
the central de- 
vice of his 
Highness’s State banner detached from 
the surrounding embroidery, and flew 
viciously at Meryon’s head. He heard 
Terah’s voice raised in warning, and saw 
two black mountains at the verge of a 
desolate plain, sundered from each other 
by a rugged defile. The sun was setting 
behind the mountains—and he awoke. 

He yawned and glanced at the long 
silver chain by which a lamp of pierced 
brass depended from the ceiling. A ray 
of sunlight from the east window rested on 
it, by which token he knew it was about 
nine o’clock. 

The room in which he lay was beautiful, 
and, as the bedchamber of a modern 
young American, singular. 

Lofty and of good size, it was rather 
narrow for its length. Polished marble of 
tender hues paved the floor, the central 
part of which was depressed several inches 
below the ends, and in a basin in this 
depression leaped and fell the slender jet 
of a fountain. A high dado glowed with 
Oriental tiles, coloured like fading sunsets, 
and the walls above were hung with tapes¬ 
tries, stained as with crushed roses and 
violets. Higher still was a wide border of 
dark-brown wood exquisitely carved, and 
above this the four windows, a foot high 
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by four times that width. Silks of mellow 
tone draped the ceiling. 

Along three sides of the south end of 
the chamber extended a broad divan, part 
of which served Meryon as a bed. Here 
and there about this dim, lovely room 
stood vases of wrought bronze and fine 
porcelain. Within reach of his arm was a 
triple gong on a carved wood stand, with 
a hammer hanging by a silken cord. 
Meryon struck thrice upon this graceful 
instrument, and three soft notes of an 
octave’s interval tingled on the air. As 
they subsided the portiere was pushed 
open, and a graceful figure entered bearing 
a tray with coffee, cakes, and cigarettes. 

Plad the figure been fully draped, you 
would have taken it for that of a girl, so 
refined and beautiful were the aquiline 
features and the shaggy cloud of soot- 
black, fine-spun hair which fell on the 
shoulders. But the supple body, naked 
from the waist up, was that of a boy of 
twelve or fourteen, tawny as fine bronze. 

Girt around his loins was a skirt of 
dark blue gossamer stuff, with silver lines 
running through it and a silver fringe, and 
about his neck a double necklace of 
delicate silver links hung halfway down 
his breast. Black as night were the great 
eyes which met Meryon’s blue ones, and 
radiant the smile of greeting which revealed 
his flashing teeth. 

The ensuing dialogue, though carried 
on in an Oriental tongue, shall, for the 
sake of uniformity, be here given in the 
English equivalent. 

“ The top of the morning to you, Ebal, 
my beauty! ” said the American. ‘‘You ’re 
a sight for sore eyes. Did anyone ever 
tell you that you look surprisingly like the 
divine Princess Terah—God bless her! 
Maybe only an artist who has painted 
your portrait as often as I have could see 
it in you in your present rig ; but put on 
one of her dresses, and anyone would know 
it. The funny thing is that neither she 
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nor you resemble the Prince. But Terah’s 

mother, if she were asked-however, 

there’s no fathoming the mysteries of 
Oriental—diplomacy.” 

“ Honoured Lord ! ” murmured the boy 
in a half-tone of half-frightened remon¬ 
strance, but smiling still. He knelt and 
placed the tray upon the divan beside his 
master. Then taking a cigarette from the 
enamelled box on the tray, he put it daintily 
between his lips and lit it at the silver 
spirit-lamp. Having inhaled a single whiff 
of fragrant smoke, he handed it to Meryon 
with a charming obeisance, and he accepted 
it with the complacency of one who knows 
his East and likes it. 

“ I don’t know whether this is most like 
Aladdin’s Palace or a glorified Turkish 
bath,” said he to himself, and then to 
Ebal, “ What news have you brought me, 
you rascal ? What of the Rose who makes 
cabbages of all other roses—the Star that 
makes a brass kettle of the sun ? Have you 
brought me nothing from her ? ” 

Now, Ebal thought Meryon a wonderful 
and worshipful being, but, as a born 
Oriental, he was frightened by the 
audacity of his passion for the young 
Princess. From a fold of his girdle he 
took a small rosebud, such as grew on the 
gardens of Saadi or of Omar, and pre¬ 
sented it to the other as if it were a fragile 
explosive. 

“ I know nothing myself, mighty Lord, 
but Senuah said I was to give this to you 
and to say that the lion must beware of 
the pitfall which the hunter digs in his 
path. That means Hatipha, the head 
eunuch—how I hate the old beast! ” he 
added, lowering his voice to a whisper. 

Meryon laughed. “ That’s all right, my 
man,” he said, taking the bud and kissing 
it. “ Don’t you be scared, I’m looking 
out for you, and I’m wiser than a thousand 
such old mules as Hatipha, I talk openly 
to you, because I love you, and Senuah 
is our confidant because she’s your sister 
and the Princess’s favourite maid, and 
there’s no one to take her place. But I 
can hold my tongue when I see fit. And 
when the time comes ”—here he bestov/ed 
upon the youth a wink of great signi¬ 
ficance—'‘I’ll take you along with us to 
America and make your fortune. Well, 
now be off, my beauty, and leave me to 
drink my coffee and meditate ! ” 

“ But I may help my Lord to dress 
later ? ” asked Ebal, reluctantly retiring 
from the fascinating presence. 

" When I’m ready I ’ll hit the gong. 
There—Allah—II Allah Bismillah 1 Clear 
out! ” 


As Ebal vanished with a smile and a 
sigh, Meryon fell upon the bud with 
amorous rapture. It fared badly, as buds 
are apt to do in the course of love. 
After smelling and kissing it till it looked 
as if ruined by premature dissipation, the 
lover ended by devouring it — petals, 
calyx, and all—as if by incorporating it 
with his bodily substance mystically to 
bind to his own the soul of his beloved. 
Then he drank his coffee and took counsel 
with himself. 

Pie was an American artist in search of 
the beautiful, whose devotion to his art 
was proved by his possessing a fortune 
that made him more than independent of 
the world. He had brought good letters 
of introduction to the Prince of this little 
kingdom, and had confirmed his welcome 
by painting a capital full-length portrait 
of his host. Great favour was his—a 
suite of rooms in the palace and servants 
for his exclusive behoof. The Prince was 
not only at all times accessible to him 
without ceremony, but could not get 
enough of his society. During his two 
months’ sojourn he made a lot of valuable 
studies, in many of which Ebal in all poses 
and costumes, or with no costume save 
his own boyish beauty, was the centre of 
interest. This was all very well. 

But alas for insatiable human nature 
and malicious fate ! One day (owing to a 
concatenation of accidents which cannot 
here be detailed), he met, face to face and 
unpremeditatedly, the only daughter of the 
Prince, Terah the beautiful. It was all 
up with him in a moment, and her fresh 
Oriental fancy seems to have been no less 
captivated by the fresh complexion, hand¬ 
some features, and red hair of the Occi¬ 
dental stranger. They loved each other 
at the first intention, as surgeons say, just 
as young people used to do in the golden 
prime of the good Haroun Alraschid. 
Ah! Romance lingers in this old world 
yet, as we shall see. 

Meryon had the tact to cover his face 
with his hands, and the presence of mind 
to look through his fingers. The Princess 
replaced her veil, not so hastily as to pre¬ 
vent a quick artist glance from catching a 
rapturous impression of her dusky grace 
and glorious eyes. Fat old Hatipha, with 
pendent cheeks flapping, bustled up in fat 
perturbation and whipped the Princess out 
of the infidel’s sight as fast as he could. 
But Senuah following, threw over her 
shoulder an arch glance, which in America 
would have passed for a wink of sym¬ 
pathetic intelligence. Mischief was afoot. 

Then followed intrigue. One afternoon 
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the back part of the booth of Musreddin, most gloriously extravagant terms. No 

the jewel-merchant, contained a new ap- name was signed to that note; but perhaps 

prentice, with huge turban and voluminous the Princess didn’t know whom it came 

drapery, whose blue eyes wandered from from, and didn’t thenceforth wear it in her 

his work as Terah entered, and never left bosom until, paradoxical as it may seem, 

her face during the half-hour she chaffered it got worn out, and means had to be 

with the jeweller over the price of a ring, devised to furnish her with another, 

which, on the other hand, she would never Yes ; here in the heart of the guarded 
have looked at twice, had she not been Orient, and under the shadow, as it were, 

stealing a thousand glances at the back of the bow-string was this love-affair 



part of the shop. Again, from a meshrebie- 
screened window (chartered for the pur¬ 
pose), who glowered invisible and impas¬ 
sioned, while Terah, her divine countenance 
not ten inches from his, debated intermin¬ 
ably with Senuah as to whether they should 
turn to the right and visit the confectioner, 
or to the left to the silk mercer’s ; while 
Platipha, the unsuspicious, stood in the 
shadow hard by with mind at ease, because, 
forsooth, the street was empty. Empty! 
And all the while Terah’s soft finger-tips 
were being kissed ravenously through the 
lattice-work, and, when at last the debate 
with Senuah came to an end, folded them¬ 
selves about a love-note, designed in the 


carried on, until this very morning of the 
rose-bud. How was it to end ? Ah, now 
indeed ! 

‘‘No doubt,” Meryon said to himself, 
“ eloping with an Oriental Princess, under 
the nose of her father and the head eunuch, 
isn’t the easiest thing in the world. I 
never said it was ; but a bonanza like that 
is worth the risk. The boldest way is the 
best: bribe Musreddin again ; wait with 
horses at the back door in the alley ; she 
comes in to buy a new ring ; frightful row 
in the street at the front between two 
camel-drivers ; Hatipha mounts guard at 
the front door; Terah slips into rear room 
and a suit of boy’s clothes, and so out at 
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the back, mounts, and we ’re off. Give us 
ten minutes’ start, and '“They’ll have 
fleet steeds that follow,” quoth Young 
Lochinvar ! ’ That’s the programme. 
Sorry to play such a game on the poor old 
Prince ; but that is the fault of the Oriental 
system, and oh, my soul, what an armful 
of Heaven she is ! ” 

He caught up a pillow and vicariously 
pressed Terah to his heart. Like other 
lovers, he was sometimes constrained to 
wreak himself on his imagination. 

“ I quite pity Hatipha, too,” he said, 
when he came to himself; “ but in the 
bright lexicon of my youth there ’s no such 
word as getting bested by any tumble- 
down, earringed, deAv-lapped, pot-bellied, 
old nondescript like that, I guess not! 
I ’ll go down and interview Musreddin as 
quick as I can get my clothes on.” 

He reached for the gong, but ere he 
could strike it the curtains parted, and in 
sprang Ebal, evidently in fright. 


11 . 

“ Hallo, my son, just ready for you,” said 
Meryon. 

“ Honoured Lord, the Prince commands 
your presence,” quavered the boy, agitatedly 
twisting together his slender fingers. 

Seeing something was wrong, Meryon 
recognised the need of restoring Ebal’s 
confidence by preserving a bold front. 

“ Commands it, does he ? Isn’t the old 
man overstraining himself a little ? But, 
of course, you meant to say that he begs 
to supplicate the privilege of my company. 
Well, tell him to keep his caftan on, and 
I fll be around in the course of a dav or 
two.” 

“Do not speak so, beloved Lord! 
Hatipha has found us out and told his 
Highness. Oh, if they kill you, I will kill 
myself 1 ” cried the child, bursting into 
tears. 

Meryon, greatly touched, expressed it in 
his American way by a loud laugh. 

“ Don’t you fret, Ebal my jewel! neither 
of us IS going to quit this sinful and hollow 
life for sixty or seventy years to come, at 
least. You don’t half know me yet. I 
have but to clap my hands and say 
‘ Galah ’ and the President of the United 
States would march into the Palace at the 
head of the Army, Navy, and New York 
Police department, and snatch up the 
whole court by the scruff of the neck and 
dump it down hard on Blackwell’s Island. 
Yes, they would ! Hand me that stocking. 
And talk about Palaces ! wait till you see 
the White House. Ebal, you don’t know 


luxury, gorgeousness, extravagance, in¬ 
trigue, and corruption until you’ve been 
naturalised in the States as a Jeffersonian 
Democrat or a Lincoln Republican. This 
is a poor, simple, innocent sort of place. 
Why, if Hatipha were to get among some 
ward politicians that I know, they’d 
mistake him for a nev/born babe, yes. Sir.” 

“ I wish we were there, mighty Lord,” 
sighed Ebal, \vhosc black eyes had slowly 
expanded while he swallowed this informa¬ 
tion, “ How happy we should be!” 

“ Well, pack your grip, for we shall be 
starting before long, all three of us. Hand 
me that necktie, will you—no, the red one. 
I’m out for blood this morning ! Now I 
seem to be about ready, don’t I I ’ll be 
back in an hour ; stay here till I come, 
and be a good boy, do you hear ” 

Thus did the young American go forth 
to battle. In one way the fight was an 
unequal one, and no one knew it better 
than he. But in the East (and perhaps in 
other places) nothing is to be gained by 
a timorous or apologetic attitude. And 
IMeryon was conscious, moreover, of 
possessing certain resources which, if not 
immediately substantial, might yet serve 
him in good stead. With wit, knowledge, 
insight, and courage even a single man 
may make headway against a multitude. 

He strolled with an insouciant air 
towards that part of the Palace buildings 
in which the Prince’s apartments lay. As 
he passed through the various courts, 
halls, and corridors, he was the object of 
a good deal of curious scrutiny from those 
who saw him, as if some hint had got 
abroad of his being in difficulties. He 
noticed, for his part, that there were signs 
of bustle and uneasiness, which could 
hardly have reference to himself. They 
had a military smack to them. Yffir was in 
the air apparently. But Meryon limited 
his interest for the moment to the war in 
which his concern was a personal one. 

In the Prince’s anteroom was a knot of 
courtiers and attendants, Hatipha among 
them. His unseemly visage wore a grimace 
of evil mockery as he caught Mery on’s 
eye, and as the latter drew near, he osten¬ 
tatiously ignored his greeting and turned 
his amorphous back upon him. Meryon, 
with a pleasant smile, put forth his right 
hand and caught the eunuch by the lobe 
of one of his huge ears, upon which as a 
pivot he swung him forcibly round. The 
creature squealed with pain, rage, and 
astonishment. 

“ Well, how is the old pudding this 
morning } ” the American inquired 
sweetly. “ It mustn’t forget its superiors 
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or its manners! Waddle in and tell his 
Highness I desire to see him at once on 
[)articular business.” 

The boldness of the rebuke startled all 
present, but all except Hatipha himself 
were manifestly pleased. The head 
eunuch is seldom a popular personage in 
any place, and he had in this instance 
fewer friends than the average. But 
Meryon’s blood was getting up, and he 
would have chastised the Grand Vizier 
himself had that functionary bit his thumb 
at him. 

He entered the royal presence close 
upon Hatipha’s footsteps, thus depriving 
the latter of the opportunity of relieving 
his heart of the venom which the ear- 
incident had set boiling there. He 
salaamed with easy courtesy, and quietly 
elbowed the eunuch aside as he wished his 
Highness “ Good morning ! ” 

Meryon had, as has been intimated, 
been permitted great freedom in the 
palace, and was accustomed to observe 
little ceremony in approaching the Prince; 
but the difference at a Court between a 
man in favour and out of it is as great as 
between a musk-rose and a skunk-cabbage, 
INIeryon was well aware of this, even before 
he met the potentate’s haughty stare; but 
a desperate game must be dauntlessly 
played, and dangers met half-way. 

The Prince, a stout, autocratic, but self- 
indulgent-looking gentleman of fifty, sat 
cross-legged amidst a pile of cushions on 
a low divan, with the snaky stem of a 
nargileh in his right hand. He was alone 
save for a couple of Nubian mutes, one of 
whom kept imaginary flies off him with a 
long-stemmed fan of ostrich-feathers, while 
the other squatted at the bowl of the pipe, 
ready to refill it as occasion demanded. 

“ Sir ! ” exclaimed the Prince, erecting 
himself indignantly on his royal haunches; 
“ do you venture into my presence before 
I have signified my pleasure to receive 
you ? Your lack of ceremony and respect 
amazes me.” 

Prince,” replied Meryon, with imper¬ 
turbable politeness, “ I have a communi¬ 
cation for your private ear—^your private 
car. Prince,” he repeated, with a slight 
gesture of the head towards Hatipha, who 
was fairly dancing up and down in the 
agony of his bloodthirsty impatience to 
recount his grievances. 

His Highness hesitated for a moment, 
bending the full force of his glance upon 
the young artist, who encountered it with 
one full as steadfast and significant. “Re¬ 
tire ! ” he then said to the eunuch, waving 
his hand in dismissal. 


“ But, most illustrious Son of Heaven,” 
began the inflamed functionary, “ you 
understand not.” 

“ What! ” roared the Prince in a sudden 
fury. “ Am I to be told by the filth that 
oozes beneath my feet that I understand 
not ? Retire instantly, or that foul hide 
of thine shall be stripped from thy carrion 
carcase and serve as a mat for dogs to 
sleep on ! ” 

This explosion fairly blew the unwieldy 
eunuch out of the room, turning green as 
he went with mingled terror and unglutted 
malignity. The American and the Oriental 
were left face to face. 

“ Now, Sir,” the latter set out, with the 
modified sternness of a monarch who has 
just enjoyed the satisfaction of scaring a 
subject half to death; but Meryon inter¬ 
posed with cool suavity. 

“ Since your Highness desires ceremony, 
let me remind you that I have not been 
asked to take a seat. May I inquire if you 
expect me to conduct this interview 
standing ? ” 

The Prince’s breath temporarily forsook 
him. Meanwhile he and Meryon eyed 
each other intently. Meryon was by this 
time roused to the pitch of being capable 
of anything. But his anger had the useful 
effect of collecting instead of scattering 
his faculties, and he was outwardly cold 
as sherbet and calm as a June morning. 
He was very different from the genial, 
careless young fellow who during the past 
six or eight weeks had amused and in¬ 
terested the potentate. After a few preg¬ 
nant seconds the Prince, reflecting that 
they were alone (the mutes didn’t count) 
and inwardly sensible of the impress of a 
spirit he had not calculated on, intimated 
that a place beside him was at the other’s 
disposal. Meryon leisurely sat down and 
pursued his advantage. 

“ Let us clearly understand each other. 
Prince,” he said. “ I have hitherto met 
you with an informal confidence which a 
friend naturally observes towards his 
friend ; but I must tell you that any attempt 
to impose on my good nature will be 
promptly checked. Is that plain, or shall I 
more fully explain myself ? ” 

Some real curiosity blended with the 
outraged dignity of his Highness as he 
asked : “ What do you mean by talking to 
me like that ? Don’t you know that by a 
nod of the head I can cause you to be 
bastinadoed, boiled in oil, and bow- 
strung ? ” 

Meryon smiled; the smile broadened 
into a chuckle, and the chuckle expanded 
into a loud and hearty peal of laughter. 
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The Prince frowned, clutched his beard, 
kicked off a slipper, put his hand towards 
the gong and withdrew it, and then, 
abruptly overcome by the mysterious 


boxed the ears of whomsoever was not 
active enough to get out of his reach. 

Ceasing at length and wiping the tears 
from his cheeks with the gold-embroidered 





MERYON LEISURELY SAT DOWN AND 
PURSUED HIS ADVANTAGE. 


absurdity of the situation, burst into roars 
of merriment as resonant as his guest’s. 
Hatipha, hearing from without this com¬ 
bined uproar of mirth, uttered a scream of 
despair and waddled frantically away to 
the harem, where he rent his robes and 


satin cuff of his caftan, his Highness 
panted out: “ And now, what have we 
been laughing at ? ” 

Meryon did not at once reply. He took 
his cigarette-case from his pocket, selected 
a cigarette, and said to the Nubian of the 
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nargileh : “ Boy ! a light.’’ After obtain¬ 
ing it, he drew in a whiff or two with a 
thoughtful air, and then turned gravely to 
his host. 

“ Prince,” he said in a tone of icy 
distinctness, “ it is fortunate for you that I 
did not take your bravado in earnest. If I 
thought,” he continued, with a stern and 
keen look, “ that you actually meditated 
violence to me and thereby to the all- 
powerful nation which I represent; if I 
believed that, within three months your 
kingdom would have been wiped from the 
map, and you and your subjects would be 
on your way to New York to become 
waiters in the public restaurants.” 

There was a silence. Both smoked ; 
Meryon with long, serene inhalations, his 
Highness with short sharp puffs. At last 
he said : “Your statement, Meryon Pasha, 
seems improbable. I have indeed heard 
that your nation is great, and I know that 
the ways of Allah are unfathomable. 
Injustice dwells not within my heart. 
You will admit that you have been 
hospitably entertained .? ’’—Meryon stiffly 
inclined his head, at the same time slightly 
lifting one eyebrow and shrugging the 
opposite shoulder—“ but it has come to 
my ears that you have ventured to look 
upon and even address communications 
to the Princess my daughter, apparently 
presuming her capable of deigning- 

Once more Meryon interrupted. “Prince, 
you employ words which I won’t take from 
you. ‘ Deigning! ’ Does the tomtit con¬ 
descend to the eagle.? It was my whim 
to lay aside the cares of sovereignty (which 
I must resume on my return home) and 
masquerade in this out-of-the-way little 
corner for a while as a mere travelling 
artist. But in birth, station, and power 
you’re simply not in sight beside me, not 
to mention your interesting family.” 

The Prince, by a nervous jerk of the 
elbow, upset the nargileh, which the 
Nubian deftly caught and replaced. 

“I’ve been studying your little princi¬ 
pality,” resumed the other, “ with a 
friendly disposition to do something to 
improve it. I heard you had a daughter, 
and it struck me she might be the means 
of m} helping you. I’m unmarried, and 
though I could get a wife worth a dozen 
of her in New York or Chicago, to say 
nothing of Boston, yet I believe in occa¬ 
sionally crossing the higher strains with 
humbler blood, and I have had thoughts 
of honouring you and exalting her by a 
union with myself.” 

A dozen things rushing at the same 
instant to get uttered at his Highness’s 


single mouth, naturally got wedged, like 
people trying to escape from a burning 
theatre; and the Prince became crimson, 
but said nothing at all. Meryon went on, 

“ But a serious objection has arisen, for 
which you are primarily to blame, and 
which you must remove if I am to go on 
with the scheme. Terah, though I m 
confident she’s a good little girl, and 
personally incapable of evil, is never¬ 
theless, conventionally speaking, ‘ damaged 
goods.’ And it’s your fault.” 

The novelty of his sensations was hyp¬ 
notising the Prince. His eyes rolled out¬ 
wards, and his breathing was stertorous. 
But he no longer attempted to address the 
meeting. 

Qui facit po' alitivi facit per the 
American continued. “You are to blame 
for the crimes of your head eunuch, for 
you ought to have known better than to 
entrust such a clumsy beast with such 
delicate responsibilities. Either from 
brute carelessness or worse, this fellow 
Hatipha the other day suddenly sprang 
Terah on me, with her countenance in a 
condition which I shudder to describe. 

It—she—I--. In short, her veil was 

down ! ” 

Here Mer/on bowed his head upon his 
knees, and tremors shook his frame. 

Inarticulate gurglings came from the 
Prince’s lips. Drops of sweat formed 
beneath the rim of his turban, and ran 
down into his beard. This was a great day 
for him, never to be forgotten. 

“ Anyone less magnanimous and 
charitable than I would have turned his 
back upon her and you for ever,” the 
artist went on presently. “ Such an out¬ 
rage upon an unsuspecting guest can 
hardly be too severely resented. But com¬ 
passion for Terah, who was really as much 
shocked as I was, and friendship for you 
led me to forbear. I caused word to be 
sent to her that, on certain conditions, I 
would try to overlook the matter. And I 
am now here. Prince, to tell you what the 
conditions are.” 

His Highness, with eyes goggling on 
vacancy, stretched out his arms in front of 
him, and rapidly closed and extended his 
fingers. It is uncertain whether this indi¬ 
cated that he wished to catch hold of an 
elusive word or of something more sub¬ 
stantial. Either way, it was expressive. 

“ What I require,” said Meryon, with a 
stern impressiveness, “ is your straight-out 
apology ; and to prove its sincerity, it must 
take the form of delivering up Hatipha 
into my hands, to be annihilated as I see 
fit.” Having thus delivered himself, 
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Meryon took another cigarette from his 
case, signed to the Nubian for a light, 
and added composedly, “ I have spoken.” 

The spell upon his Highness was broken. 
A confused roar proceeded from him, which 
perhaps set out to be a sort of laugh, but 
went on like the cry of the tiger thirsting 
for meat. He clapped his hands against 
his thighs, kicked off both his slippers 
(which the Nubian with the fan impas¬ 
sively restored to him, receiving in 
acknowledgment a violent kick in the 
stomach), and betrayed other symptoms 
of strong feeling. Gradually the waves 
of emotion became less agitated, and 
allowed him to employ human methods 
of speech. 

“ Meryon Pasha,” he said, “ I have been 
indignant. I heard reports of you which 
made me wish to kill you. You have 
spoken and made things look different. I 
am more indignant than before, and some¬ 
body must be killed, but I am willing it 
should not be you. You have spoken of 
Hatipha : it shall be he ! I will discipline 
him. I will draw off his hide in strips an 
inch wide! I will burn out his eyes with 
hot needles! I will tear out his tongue 
and cut off his hands and feet! I will rub 
his carcase with red pepper and syrup, 
impale him upon a stake ten feet long, and 
set him in the public square for the flies to 
eat. Yea, by the beard of the Prophet, he 
shall be taught etiquette.” 

Meryon mused and shook his head. 
“ The punishment is too light,” he finally 
said. “ Ordinarily I might be satisfied 
with it, for I am more forgiving and tender¬ 
hearted than a woman; but this dog’s 
offence demands some really adequate 
penalty. I think I must have him boxed 
up and sent to New York to be naturalised 
and run for mayor on his record. It is 
necessary, too, that my own countrymen 
should see that my honour is vindicated. 
I will think it over ; in the meantime, let 
him be shadowed.” 

“ Is the penalty you name a very terrible 
one ? ” asked the Prince. 

Meryon smiled wearily. “ Merely to 
read the account of it in the newspapers 
is punishment enough for most crimes,” he 
replied. “ I hate to inflict it; but mercy 
IS one thing, weak indulgence to sin, such 
as your proposition would amount to, is 
another. And from the reputation of the 
woman I marry every shadow of a stain 
must be removed.” 

“As to that,” said the Prince, whose 
natural suavity was returning, “though I 
suppose what you say of yourself and your 
nation is true; still I could easily, very 


easily have your head cut off', and say to 
your people (when they come to ask) that 
you had been killed by somebody else. 
But I too am tender-hearted, and what 
you say about the Princess is certainly true, 
for Hatipha himself told me so, and other 
things. So I should like to have you for 
a son-in-law, especially if it would benefit 
my kingdom. But how would it benefit 
it ? ” 

“Well, looking at it strictly as a financial 
measure, I should say it would benefit 
you about a lac of rupees’ worth a year, 
very likely more, what with the summer 
visitors, the boom in trade, and the new 
openings for unmarried ladies.” After a 
pause, he added, “ But mind you, I 
haven’t yet promised I’ll take her. My 
system got a bad shock that day, and I 
may never get over it.” 

The Prince was silent for a long time, 
doing more thinking than was perhaps 
good either for him or Meryon. At last 
he said : 

“ Allah is great. Man knows little, and 
sometimes lies. Your words, Meryon 
Pasha, may be truth or not. You Avish 
to live; you also wish, I think, to marry 
my daughter; but whether you desire the 
good of my kingdom is as yet hidden from 
me. But there is a way, if you choose, 
to prove it.” 

“Yes.^” returned Meryon in an indif¬ 
ferent tone. 

“Yes. This morning I have news that 
the Prince, my nearest neighbour, is going 
to make war on me. I am unprepared, and 
need help. Beyond the country of my 
enemy lies another kingdom, Avhose king is 
my ally. If a messenger from me could 
reach him in three days from now I 
should be safe; but if I send one of my 
own subjects he would be stopped and 
slain, for his speech and features would 
betray him. But you, Meryon Pasha, 
could go in safety, for there is no war 
with your country ; and, since you are a 
sovereign, as you say, and able to destroy 
all Avho injure you, you have nothing to 
fear. I will give you a message to my 
ally, which will tell him that you are my 
friend and are to be my son-in-law, and 
that my kingdom is in danger. Now, 
Meryon Pasha, Avill you do this thing to 
Avin the Princess and save the kingdom ? ” 

The American reflected a moment. The 
Prince Avas ingeniously beating him Avith 
his OAvn stick, so to say. The threat of 
AA’ar AA^as probably a fact; but the secret 
embassy Avas devised as a means of getting 
rid of him AAuthout seeming to do so. On 
the other hand he could not (after his late 
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magniloquence) decline to do his future 
father-in-law so ostensibly facile a service, 
d'here was but one weak point in his 
Highness’s argument: he put his finger 
on that. 

“The letter which I am to take to your 
ally will make me known also to your 
enemy, if he searches me. He would treat 
me as a spy, and I should have no ground 
for complaint.” 

The Prince smiled an Oriental smile. 
“You are prudent and far-seeing, Meryon 
Pasha,” said he. “ But if I protect you 
from this peril, will you accept the 
venture ? ” 

“ Oh, well, I don’t care if I do,” replied 
the other, twisting his red moustachios. 
He already had a glimpse of an expedient 
for making the affair serve his own purpose. 

“ It is well ! ” said his Highness. 
“ Return to me at sunset to-day, and 1 
will give you the final directions. 

“ All right! ” returned Meryon briefly ; 
and the interview ended. 


III. 

An hour after sunset jMeryon, mounted 
on a thoroughbred Arab, and followed by 
two camels bearing his luggage, passed 
out of the gate of the city, and set his 
course towards the West. A good many 
things had happened since we saw him 
last. 

Ebal, on hearing the result of the inter¬ 
view, had declared that it meant mischief, 
and begged to be taken along to share his 
master’s fate. Mer}'on had a half-formed 
scheme to profit by the confusion in the 
harem caused by the disgrace of Hatipha, 
to carry off the Princess; but the only Avay 
to effect it was to have her join him that 
night beyond the boundary of the princi¬ 
pality, which was not more than twenty 
miles distant. By the connivance of 
Senuah and the help of Ebal, this might 
be accomplished, and the latter eagerly 
agreed to attempt it. There had not been 
much time to arrange the details of the 
plot, but a try sting place was fixed upon, 
a tall, isolated rock near the caravan road, 
in the enemy’s country. Here Meryon 
was to wait six hours; if Ebal and the 
Princess did not appear within that time, 
he was to presume that the plan had 
miscarried, and keep on alone. 

Meanwhile, it transpired that Hatipha 
had escaped ; when the Princess’s guards 
went to get him he had vanished. It was 
not surprising; the war scare threw every¬ 
thing into hubbub. Had the American 
not been rendered so conspicuous by his 
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mission he might easily have spirited away 
the Princess himself. Late in the after¬ 
noon a report that the Princess’s mother 
had been taken violently ill added to the 
confusion. When ’Meryon went to the 
Prince for his farewell interview, he was 
half minded to proclaim and put himself 
at the head of a revolution, depose his 
Highness, and assume his throne. The 
odds were in favour of such a move being 
successful. Meryon finally resolved against 
it, from reluctance to be left with a king¬ 
dom on his hands so far from New York, 
and with the home policy still so strong 
against annexations. He afterwards was 
sorry he had been so fastidious. 

He found the Prince entirely alone, 
divested for the moment even of his 
Nubians. He produced a writing done in 
minute characters on very thin tissue, 
setting forth that the bearer was the 
trusted friend of the undersigned, and 
going on to describe the situation and 
demand help. When Meryon had finished 
reading this his Highness drew from the 
folds of his robe a small gold box richly 
ornamented, and opened it. There lay a 
huge ruby, about two inches in length, 
and shaped like a much elongated egg. 
Meryon could not suppress an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise; such a stone was never 
before seen ; it could not be bought for a 
roomful of rupees. 

The Prince twisted it between his 
fingers, and it came apart; it had been 
cut in two and hollowed out, and the parts 
made to screw together. The letter was 
now rolled up and inserted in this precious 
box, so that there was a vast fortune and a 
message of life and death all done up in 
a parcel the size of a man’s little finger. 
The Prince handod it to iNIeryon. 

“ Do you expect me to take the respon¬ 
sibility of lugging a bomb-shell like that 
about the country ? ” demanded the other, 
recoiling. 

“ Death is powerless against him who 
carries it,” replied the other. “It is a 
talisman, the greatest treasure of my 
dynasty. Till now no unbeliever has ever 
seen it—^judge then of the confidence I 
repose in you! When you arriye here 
with the army of my ally and give me back 
the Hollow Ruby, I will in return give you 
my other greatest treasure, my daughter, 
the Princess Terah, to be the bride of your 
heart, and the queen of your harem.” 

“ This old pouter-pigeon,” said Meryon 
to himself, “ has been smart enough to see 
that by putting me upon honour he can 
get the best of me. He has me on toast. 
I must countermand the orders for the 
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elopement, and play straight ball. These 
Orientals are too much for us, after all. 
Kismet! Hand it over then,” he added 
aloud, as if the precious object were a 
chocolate caramel. 

“ How will you carry it ? ” asked his 
Highness. 

“ In my waistcoat pocket, of course,” 
replied the American nonchalantly, stuffing 
it into that receptacle. 

“Perhaps it is as well so,” said his High¬ 
ness thoughtfully. “If danger threatens 
you can readily swallow it,” he added. 
“ Remember, Meryon Pasha, it is worth 
the ransom of a kingdom.” 

“ What ? This thing ? ” exclaimed 
Meryon, slapping his pocket with a con¬ 
temptuous smile. “ Bless you, the boys 
Avhere I come from use things like these 
for sinkers when they go fishing. Good¬ 
bye.” 

On returning to his apartments, he sent 
for Ebal to tell him of his changed 
purpose. The boy was not to be found. 
The hour for starting came, and still no 
Ebal. After Availing till the last possible 
moment he was forced to set out with this 
important detail left at loose ends. He 
was ill at ease and rather cross. He cared 
more for Ebal than for anyone in the 
country except Terah, and feared lest some 
mishap had overtaken him. 

The party consisted of two drivers with 
their camels, one of whom was guide, 
loaded with Meryon’s luggage, and he 
himself on his horse, a thorough-bred 
Arab. The twenty miles to the border was 
traversed without incident. As they crossed 
the line the moon rose in its third quarter, 
throAving her long black shadows before 
on the sandy plain. Its light also dimly 
revealed the apex of the great rock 
appointed as the trysting-place, and where 
it Avas still Mery on’s intention to camp for 
the night. 

MeaiiAvhile he anticipated being stopped 
by the officers of customs for his passport, 
which was in readiness; but none appeared, 
and they kept on. An hour’s further travel 
brought them to the great rock. The 
picturesqueness of the scene pleased 
Mery on’s artist eye. 

The rock Avas of a rough conical shape, 
about a hundred feet high. It stood in 
the midst of a barren plain ; but around 
it, their roots nourished by the Avaters of a 
spring which bubbled from the ground and 
filled a Avide stone basin, Avas a grove of 
tall palms and great hemispherical mangos. 
All was silent and deserted in the moon¬ 
light. In the base of the rock was a 
narrow opening, leading to a small cave 


or cell, formerly, according to tradition, 
occupied by a saint and hermit of super¬ 
natural powers. Meryon looked into it, 
and saAv a space about eight feet in 
diameter heAvn out of the solid rock. Ba' 
heaping a feAv loose boulders at the 
entrance it might be made a dungeon 
more secure than a chamber in a New 
York safe-deposit company’s vault. 

The animals Avere Avatered and fed. 
The camels squatted in their usual absurd 
fashion, Avith their legs under them and 
their noses on a parallel Avith the horizon. 
The drivers curled up beside them and 
promptly Avent to sleep. Meryon did not 
feel sleepy. He Avandered about, thinking 
over Avhat had happened, and speculating 
as to Avhat might be to come. 

It AA^as like a mixture of the “Arabian 
Nights” and a comic opera at the Casino, 
this predicament into Avhich his artistic 
and susceptible temperament and devil- 
may-care habit had brought him. No 
doubt his mother-Avit and audacity had 
that day saved his neck, but only to put it 
into yet graver jeopardy. Again, suppos¬ 
ing all to turn out Avell, Avhat sort of a 
figure Avould his Oriental bride cut in the 
draAving-rooms of the Four Hundred, and 
at NeAvport, Lenox, and at Bar Harbour.^ 

“ She ’ll cut a SAvathe, that’s Avhat she ’ll 
do! ” said he to himself, with a chuckle. 
But the chuckle died aAvay. Hoav about 
his being hanged for a spy ? 

Would Ebal succeed in bringing her 
to-night ? The lover hoped ardently that 
he Avould; then the man of the Avorld took 
a hand and hoped he Avould not. The 
adventure Avas as near being desperate as 
it could be already; Avith her to take care 
of it would lap over about ninety per cent, 
on the Avrong.side. No ; the Princess Avas 
safest in her own harem for the present. 

The moon mounted to the apex of the 
dome of heaven. 

In another hour or tAvo daAvn Avould 
begin. It became chilly. The stillness 
Avas broken only by the Ioav gurgling of 
the spring, a sigh from the camels, or the 
sound of the horse cropping the herbage. 
The artist thought he Avould turn in for an 
hour’s nap. Hark! 

A noise like a faint pulsation afar off. 
It grew stronger, but he could not yet fix 
its direction. It came nearer. It Avas 
approaching from the city. A horse—a 
single horse. Ebal alone—he had not 
brought Terah. “ Confound him ! ” mut¬ 
tered the lover. “ A good thing, too ! ” 
muttered the sane person. 

The horseman, Avhoever he was, noAV 
came up rapidly, yet, in that strange 
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light, it was difficult to distinguish him. 
At times he utterly vanished, like a 
phantom ; then he reappeared shadowlike, 
but each time nearer. All at once, as it 
were, up he rode in flesh and blood. Yes, 
it was Ebal. 

Well, my boy, so you didn’t get 
her ? ” said Meryon, stepping up. Ebal 
was evidently very much exhausted, he 
reeled in the saddle, and would have 
tumbled off if Meryon had not caught 
him. “Why, you poor little kid ! ” muttered 
he compassionately. 

Then he gave a sudden start and stared 
at the youth’s face. Ebal’s soot-black 
hair, his eyes and features; but this 
supple young body which his arms held 
was the body not of a boy but of a 
girl! He almost dropped her in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Terah ! What, Terah ? Well, by the 
great horn spoon! Why, you cunning 
little sweetness ! ” Here he kissed her. 
“ Tuckered out, eh ? I should think she 
might! And all sole alone! What 
became of Ebal ? ” 

The Princess was nearly at the end of 
her tether. Being an Oriental, she did 
not faint—that art is little understood in 
the East — but she rested in her lover’s 
arms like a little sack of soft peaches, and 
did not in the least resent his demonstra¬ 
tions of affection. 

“ Light of my soul,” she murmured, 
“am I safe Oh, I am so thirsty and 
hungry I Oh, such a ride ! That hard 
saddle, I can hardly move my legs. Are 
we alone ? It’s so strange being without 
a veil. These men’s clothes, how I must 
look ! ” 

Meryon set her down on a pile of rugs 
beside the spring. He got a bottle of 
wine and some food, and made her as 
comfortable as he could. “You look like 
an angel,” said he, “ though not like a 
male one, in spite of that rig. You’re 
feminine, my dear, inside and out. Luckily, 
that Arab streak in you, wherever you got 
it—Ebal has it too—keeps you from being 
so plump as most of them; and that 
burnous doesn’t tell much. Still, the sex 
is written all over you, and whoever takes 
you for a boy is an ass. But what about 
Ebal ? What’s the matter that he didn’t 
escort you ” 

The Princess, whom the wine was 
beginning to restore, laughed faintly, as a 
school-girl over some bit of roguery. 

“ We exchanged dresses and places, 
lord of my heart,” said she. “Ah, I often 
wished before I got here that I was safe 
back among the soft cushions again. But 


now I am glad, and when I have smoked 
some cigarettes and had a good long sleep 
I shall be all right.” 

“ This is going to be the devil,” thought 
Meryon, referring to the situation. “Here 
she is dressed like my footboy and acting 
like the Princess. We ought to be off in 
an hour, and she’s booked herself for a 
nine-hours’ nap. Hannibal getting his 
army over the Alps was nothing to my 
getting this girl over fifty miles of flat 
plain. I must try fixing her up a bed on 
camel-back, and letting the beast rock 

her to sleep. And Ebal-By the way, 

Terah,” he said aloud, “ how is it about 
Ebal Do you mean that he has taken 
your place as Princess in the harem ? But 
he ’ll be found out, won’t he ? and what 
will they do with him then ? ” 

“ Where are the cigarettes demanded 
the Princess. “ Ebal ? Oh, the Prince 
will impale him, I suppose. Or, perhaps, 
since he’s so young, he will only bastinado 
him and cut off his head. I don’t know, 
but Ebal won’t mind ; it was he that 
proposed the exchange ; and he’s only a 
slave, you know. Where am I to sleep ? ” 

“ We won’t sleep at present,” returned 
the American, with sudden sternness. 
“ Listen to me! Do you mean to say 
seriously that Ebal will be killed for 
getting you off.?” 

She stared at him with eyes of lazy 
wonder and laughed. 

“ Light of my soul, if he had deceived 
you like that, would not you kill him ? 
Bismillah ! My father is a man.” 

Meryon jumped to his feet. 

“ I ’ll show you and your father the kind 
of man I am!” said he. “That boy is 
not going to be killed. We are going 
back to prevent it. Ebal impaled ? I 
guess not 1 This elopement is indefinitely 
postponed. Why, what a cold-blooded 
little thing you are 1 The embassy may 
go to the devil I Hey, you fellows I wake 
up, and pack up, do you hear ? We ’re 

going home- Hallo 1 what’s all 

this I ” 

They were surrounded by a score of 
horsemen, among the foremost of whom 
Meryon recognised the fat figure and 
malignant grimace of his enemy Hatipha, 
with a huge pistol in his hand. 


IV 

The battle (considering the romantic 
environment) did not amount to much. 
Meryon began it with two impulses, both 
foolish. The first was to put himself 
between Terah and danger, which, since 
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they were both already surrounded by the 
enemy, was impossible except he formed 
himself into a hollow square, which is 
well known to be impracticable. His next 
idea was to swallow the Hollow Ruby, 
which would have resulted, had he accom¬ 
plished it, in his being cut asunder like a 
bean-pod for the sake of what was inside. 
He put his hand to his pocket and felt the 
ruby there, but it had slipped through a 
hole and lodged in the lining. While he 
was frantically fishing for it, he heard 
Terah cry out; the memory of his dream 
flashed over him, but where were the black 
mountains and the embroidered eagle ? 
He felt a burning, numbing sensation in 
his right shoulder, and would have fallen 
over backwards, but that he was sent the 
other way by a bang on the back of the 
head, after which he knew nothing. 

Death is said to be a painless operation. 
When Meryon came to himself he was 
assured of continued existence by the 
excruciating discomfort which he sufered. 
He was in a small dark place—the cave in 
the big rock, as he rightly surmised—with 
a gag in his mouth, a bullet-wound in his 
shoulder, a gash in the back of his head, 
and a splitting headache. A raging thirst 
beset him, hiding from him the fact that 
he was also fainting with hunger. The 
first thing he did was to feel in his pocket. 
The ruby (as he expected) was gone. 

In his gropings, however, his hand came 
in contact Avith his canteen, which he had 
filled at the spring just before Terah’s 
arrival. After a fierce struggle, he suc¬ 
ceeded in getting his gag off, and took a 
drink—the best drink he ever had, before 
or after. Why had he been gagged at all ? 
Why shut up in the rock ? There were 
several perplexing features about this 
affair. Meanwhile, he Avas not going to 
submit Avithout a struggle to being buried 
alive. He got to his feet and dragged 
himself to the doorAvay of the cave, 
revealed by gleams of light coming 
through chinks, and found it stopped by 
a mass of rock. With all his remaining 
might he gave this rock a kick: to his 
astonishment it fell outAvard, being only a 
slab resting against the aperture. He 
staggered over it out into dazzling day¬ 
light, and into the arms of a man in 
European dress, Avho exclaimed, in some 
surprise, Hullo, Fred Meryon ! I might 
have knoAvn it Avould be you,” in the voice of 
his old friend Horace Chase, the surgeon. 
Meryon said, “ Great Scott, Horace ! ” 
and fainted, not being an Oriental. 

The meeting had come about thus : 
The English had a “ post” in the capital 


of the Prince’s ally, and hearing that a 
roAv Avas breAving betAveen the tAvo other 
principalities, sent a detachment out to 
stop it. Chase went Avith it to cut off arms 
and legs in case anyone Avas injured. After 
transactions Avhich do not concern us, they 
get on the trail of a marauding party, and 
captured them Avith their booty, among 
Avhich Avas a young person dressed like a 
boy, but a girl underneath. She said she 
Avas a Princess, and told a queer tale, in 
consequence of Avhich they kept on until 
they came to a tall conical rock, and Avere 
about to investigate it Avhen it opened and 
out popped Meryon as Ave have seen. 

Among the prisoners Avas a fat old person 
Avhom the Princess denounced as her 
father’s chief eunuch, a fugitive from 
justice, and the shooter of her lover. 
This creature, upon interrogation, denied 
not only Avhat Avas charged against him, 
but, most shrilly of all, something Avhich 
Avas not—namely, that he had taken the 
Hollow Ruby. Further inquiry developed 
that he had got together this band of 
cut-throats ostensibly to Avaylay Meryon 
and capture the Princess, Avho Avas to be 
held for ransom; but he himself had secret 
knoAvledge of the Ruby, and designed to 
get that for himself. Accordingly he had 
shot Meryon, gagged him lest he Avould 
recover and SAvalloAv the stone, and 
deposited the body in the rock, meaning 
to sneak unobserved and hunt for the jeAvel 
at his leisure. Fate had then stepped in 
and laid him by the heels as narrated. 

What was the HoIIoav Ruby ? The 
Englishman Avanted to knoAv. Terah told 
them ; though it Avas neAvs to her that 
Meryon had had it in his keeping. Where, 
then, Avas the HoIIoav Ruby noAv ? Hatipha 
Avas not only searched outAvardly, but fed 
for a day or tAvo on a diet of castor-oil 
and soap-suds, to no purpose. Meryon’s 
clothes, he being still unconscious in the 
delirium of fever, Avere examined; and 
they even sent back and searched the cell 
in the rock; the ruby Avas not to be 
found. At this juncture IMeryon came to 
himself, learned from his friend Chase 
Avhat had been going on, and spake. It 
should be premised that the English had 
brought their prisoners to a city ol the 
hostile country ; and that Terah had 
become an object of general admiration. 
“ That old SAvine Hatipha has it, depend 
on it,” said Meryon. “We can cut him 
open—there’s nothing else left to do to 
him,” said the ahvays Ioav- voiced and 
undemonstrative Chase in a dreamy, pro¬ 
fessional tone. “ But I fancy you SAval- 
loAved it yourself.” 
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“ With that gag in my jaws ! But I see 
your game. You want to incise my 
epigastrium and get the glory of an 
operation. All right! Only, mind you, 
if ever I get well again, I ’ll give you such 
a licking as-” 

“ Don’t excite yourself. I won’t risk it, 
then, for my operations always succeed. 
This wound of yours is enough for the 
present.” 

“ Why not try the experiment of remov¬ 
ing the bullet ? ” growled Meryon testily. 

“Dear boy, it just went in one door 
and out at the other. Here’s the aper¬ 
ture of exit at the back.” 

“ I can feel it all the same. Why 
doesn’t my Princess come and nurse me ? ” 

“ Your Princess Chase repressed a 
smile. “She’s busy.” 

“ What the devil do you mean ? ” 

“ Look here, my boy,” said Chase 
gently, “ don’t agitate yourself; but what 
is she anyway.^ You were always a fool 
about girls ; it’s your temperament, you 
know. But you can hardly be quite such 
an imbecile as to mean anything serious 
with her ” 

“ Dr. Chase, I consider your remarks 
damned insulting! I want no more of 
them ! I shall marry the Princess and 
take her to New York, and whoever 
doesn’t pay her proper respect as my 
wife will regret it. Do you understand P ” 

The surgeon was imperturbable. “You 
should have had her boxed up in the 
harem and expressed through to your New 
York residence, and married her as she 
stepped out; and afterwards keep her in 
the meat-safe, or some equally cool and 
secure retreat. For, to be frank with you, 
she has been carrying on here in a manner 
that may be natural to an Oriental Princess, 
with a taste for variety long* repressed and 
finally indulged, but which, were she my 
fiancee^ would make a murderer and suicide 
of me in five minutes. Why, you great 
red-headed calf, if she’d been able she 
would have been married by this time to 
the entire detachment, from the drummer- 
boy to the captain. You can punch my 
head, you know, but I’m giving you cold 
facts. Of course, I don’t blame her ; who 
would P It’s the way she’s made, and 
would be just right in a Nautch girl; 
but as Mrs. Fred. Meryon, of Murray Hill 
and Beacon Street, eh P Come, man, 
swallow your medicine ! ” 

“ Are you giving me this straight P ” 
inquired Meryon after a short and preg¬ 
nant silence. 

“ Straight and cold, and a good bit 
diluted, too.” 


There was another silence, long and 
meditative. “ Poor little thing! ” at last 
muttered the artist. “ It’s my fault. To 
marry her would make it worse. We don’t 
understand these Eastern women, their 
warm blood or their cold blood either. 
But now she has found out what freedom 
is, it would be cruel to take her back to be 
shut up again. Still, what else-” 

“ We ’ll take her back and see if some¬ 
thing nice can’t be done for her,” said 
Chase; “ meanwhile I ’ll see she gets into 
no mischief here, and do you keep quiet 
and get that shoulder healed.” 

A week later they set out and proceeded 
by easy stages, carrying Meryon on a 
palanquin. Terah and Hatipha were of 
the party, much against the will of both. 
But, whereas Hatipha’s only objection was 
that he would be flayed and impaled at 
the end of the trip, the poor little Princess 
had to tear out of her heart some thirty or 
forty vigorous young flirtations. It may 
be stated here that during the first night’s 
encampment this young lady disappeared, 
and with her a handsome young camel- 
driver and a camel; and there is reason to 
think that she has been living happily ever 
since. 

Upon arriving at the Prince’s palace, 
they found changes. 

It appeared, in the first place, that the 
Princess, the mother of Terah, having 
been taken very ill of a dropsy, and at the 
point of death, summoned the Prince to a 
private interview, at which she informed 
him that Terah was not his daughter, but 
that as compensation Ebal, who had been 
brought up as a slave, was, in truth, his 
lawful son and heir. Their remarkable 
likeness to each other was due to their 
both favouring their mother. The lady 
further explained that her infidelity and 
deception had been carried out in retali¬ 
ation for disappointment the Prince had 
given her, some fifteen years before, in the 
matter of a box of sweetmeats. She died, 
with a smile of satisfaction, just as the 
executioner, whom the Prince had lost not 
an instant in sending for, arrived with his 
bowstring, too late. 

But his Plighness was indignant, and 
someone must be impaled. He sent for 
Terah. It was then discovered for the 
first time that she had eloped with Meryon, 
and left the slave-boy Ebal, now the true 
Prince, in her place. The latter was 
brought to his father, expecting instant 
death ; but as his Highness needed an heir 
and had no other, he Avas forced to spare 
him. He sent, however, for the father of 
Terah, Avhoever he might be. 
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The messenger learned that he used to 
be a gardener in the service of the harem, 
and that he had died a natural and easy 
death only a week before. 

Here truly was a maddening state of 
things : four impalements missed one after 
another, and Hatipha and Meryon also out 


other words, this great and worthy poten¬ 
tate expired of an apoplexy in the midst 
of his trembling courtiers, who instantly, 
with hosannas of joy, prostrated them¬ 
selves at the feet of the astonished Ebal, 
and proclaimed him their ruler. 

By the time Meryon, Chase, and the 





of reach. Someone must be slaughtered, 
and at once ; but who ? No one who had 
offended the Prince could be got at, and 
nobody who could be got at would offend 
him. LI is Highness’s wrath, which had 
been warming up for eight-and-forty hours, 
now attained the temperature of super¬ 
heated steam, and the boiler exploded. In 


others arrived, the young monarch was 
well settled on his throne, and was showing 
himself a wise, skilful, and merciful ad¬ 
ministrator. He welcomed the artist with 
heartfelt joy, and they told all their ad^•en- 
tures to each other. Meryon was given a 
suite of rooms next to the Prince’s own, 
and they were always together, with Chase 
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ill the chair as moderator. The Prince 
expressed regret at the miscarriage of the 
Terah affair; he had no better substitute 
to offer than Senuah, who was his half- 
sister by another mother, and Terah’s 
father—a rather obscure and roundabout 
relationship. 

“ She’s a nice girl,” said Meryon, “ and 
her birth would be no obstacle ; but 1 ’m 
not marrying just now.” 

“ We haven’t got any air-tight harems in 
the States yet,” commented Chase, “ but 
we may come to it later.” 

“ I still shall hope to visit you some time 
in New York,” said his Highness, “ and 
see the White House and the ward 
politicians and the other things ; mean¬ 
time, the misfortune that keeps you on this 
divan is my gain, for it compels you to stay 
with me.” 

“ You must thank Chase,” replied 
Meryon, with a moody grin; “he won’t 
treat it as I advise.” 

“ The man imagines that the bullet is 
still in the wound,” Chase explained. 
“ His real trouble is the block of wood in 
his head, which will only come away with 
the head itself.” 

“ I wish I were as sure of the where¬ 
abouts of the Hollow Ruby as of that 
bullet,” Meryon observed; and, having 
said this, he shut his eyes as if intending 
a nap. 

In fact, he remained motionless and 
seemingly asleep for about twenty minutes, 
during which the Prince and surgeon con¬ 
versed in low tones and smoked their 
nargilehs. 

Then Mer)^on opened his eyes, and 
fixed them upon Chase with a strange 
expression. 

“ Horace,” said he, in a husky voice, 
“something queer has happened. I’ve 
been back in that cell in the big rock, 
and saw myself there as I was when those 
fellow's threw me in. I saw all I did while 
1 w'as in there, and I know what became 
of the ruby.” 

“ Oh ! that’s it, is it ? ” returned Chase, 
slipping his fingers on his friend’s pulse 
and winking to the Prince to humour the 
.sick man’s fancy. “ We were just wonder¬ 
ing what had become of you.” 

“You think I’m cracked, but the story 
will prove I’m not,” continued the other, 
speaking wdth emphasis but not wildly. 
“I lay stunned for a while ; when I came 
to I was delirious, and that’s the reason I 
wasn’t able till now' to remember what 
happened. But the ruby was on my mind, 
and the first thing I did was to hunt in my 
pocket for it, and there it was all safe. I 
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tried to get it in my mouth, but for some 
reason I couldn’t understand—it was the 
gag, of course—it wouldn’t go in.” 

“Well.^” said the surgeon, regarding 
him wdth mingled perplexity and interest. 

“ Then I thought I w'as standing in 
front of a safe in a vault,” Meryon w^ent 
on, “and I was being hunted by thieves, who 
w'anted to get the ruby from me. The 
safe wouldn’t open ! I felt all over in the 
dark to find an opening. At last T found 
one—a small hole in the upper part; but 
w’hen I touched it, something sharp came 
and gave me a jab, so that I yelled wdth 
pain. But the thieves were close up by 
that time, and my only chance w'as to get 
the ruby through that hole, if I died for 
it. So just as they appeared, I made a 
desperate effort and crammed it in, and 
got a jab that sent me off unconscious 
again. The next thing I knew—how'- 
ever, that’s no matter; the ruby’s in that 
hole.” 

“ What does the boy mean ? ” said 
Chase, impressed by the force and vivid¬ 
ness with which the tale w'as told. 

“ I understand him,” interposed the 
Prince gravely. “ The stone is in his 
shoulder. Allah is great! ” 

“ I wish some of your brains w’ould get 
into Horace’s skull,” sighed Meryon, 
relapsing on his cushion. “If he’d 
follo.wed my directions in the first place, 
the thing would have been cleared up and 
I should have been a w'ell man by this 
time. I knew’ there was something there, 
and naturally supposed that it w'as a 
bullet. But there’s no arguing with a 
man w'ho can’t see further than his nose. 
Get your instruments, now,” he added 
testily, “ and have the job over. If it 
hadn’t been for my vision, I should have 
gone to my grave wdth that confounded 
talisman in my body, and a cloud on 
my reputation. Let this be a lesson 
to you.” 

It is not necessary for us to assist at a 
surgical operation. In ten minutes it was 
over. The Hollow^ Ruby, cleansed from its 
gory stains, w'as lying on a wTite satin 
cushion, upon which it shed its glorious 
light; Meryon w’as reclining on the divan 
with an expression of pardonable self- 
satisfaction on his pallid features ; Chase 
was looking subdued and thoughtful, and 
the Prince said— 

“ Meryon, my friend, the jew'el is yours! 
My only sorrow at its loss was that I w’as 
thus prevented from giving it to you. No 
less precious a keepsake would be w'orthy 
of our friendship. If it bring you no good 
fortune, may it remind you at least of the 
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youth who loved you, to whom in his 
obscurity you were as a light of day and 
the warmth of the sun at noon.” 

This was very handsome , too much so, 
indeed, and Meryon would have declined 
the gift on the spot, but from unwilling¬ 
ness to hurt the Prince's feelings. Per¬ 
haps, however, it was not quite so valuable 
as the Prince supposed. I saw it last year 
in Meryon’s studio, and I must say that it 
seemed to me—but after all I am not an 
expert in these things. 

Hatipha, in another attempt to escape, 
fell head foremost into a waterbutt, and 
was wedged in so tightly that he drowned 
before they could get him out. As for 
Senuah, ah! yes; there is something to 
tell about her. 

She made herself very useful and agree¬ 
able during Meryon’s convalescence—a 
period of a month or more. But for her 
skilful and tender nursing he might have 
been bedridden twice as long. He and 
Chase had agreed to go home to New 
York together as soon as he got well. 


But one morning the surgeon came into 
his room, and after examining him and 
pronouncing him fit to travel, added, “By 
the way, you’ll have to excuse me.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“About going home, I mean; I shall 
have to stay here for the present. The 
fact is, I have another patient—at least, 
you *11 have to congratulate me, old man.” 
“■ What ails you, Horace ? ” 

“ Senuah is a capital nurse, and a most 
charming and lovely girl. A way in front 
of Terah in all respects.” 

“ Horace, you don’t mean to-” 

“ We’re to be married to-morrow. And' 
whoever doesn’t pay respect to my wife 
will regret it, do you understand ? ” 

“ If you don’t regret it, my dear boy, 
you may be sure I sha’n’t,” replied Meryon, 
with a broad smile; and up to last accounts, 
I am happy to add, there seems to have 
been no cause for dissatisfaction. Yet we 
should not forget, in considering the 
incident, that it is an exception and not a 
precedent that confronts us. 











SCENES IN THE VOSHTI HILLS. 

By gilbert PARKER. 

L_H E G O L I) E N PIP E S. 


T hey hung all bronzed and shining 
on the side of Margath Mountain— 
the tall and perfect pipes of the organ, 
which was played by some son of God 
when the world was young. At least, 
Hepnon the cripple said it was so when 
he was but a child, and when he got older 
he said that even now a golden music 
came from the pipes at sunrise and sunset. 
And no one laughed at Hepnon, for you 
could not look into the dark warm eyes, 
dilating with his fancies, nor see the trans¬ 
parent temper of his face, the look of the 
dreamer over all, without believing him, 
and reproving your own judgment. You 
felt that he had travelled ways you could 
never travel, that he had had dream? 
beyond you, that his fanciful spirit had had 
adventures you would give, years of your 
dull life to know. 

And yet he was not made only as women 
are made—fragile and trembling in his 
nerves. For he was strong of arm, and 
there was no place in the hills to be climbed 
by venturesome man which he could not 
climb with crutch and shrivelled leg. And 
he was a gallant horseman, riding with 
his knees and one foot in stirrup, his 
crutch slung behind him. It may be that 
was why rough men listened to his fancies 
about the Golden Pipes. They themselves 
would go out at sunrise and look across to 
where the pipes hung, taking the rosy 
glory of the morning, and steal away 
alone at sunset, and in some lonely spot 
lean out towards the flaming instrument 
to hear if any music rose from them. The 
legend that one of the Mighty Men of 
the Kimash Hills came here to play, with 
invisible hands, the music of the first years 
of the world, became a truth, though a 
truth that none could prove. And by 
and by no man ever travelled the valley 
without taking off his hat as he passed the 
Golden Pipes—so had a cripple with his 
whimsies worked upon the land. 

Then, too, perhaps his music had to do 
with it. As a child he had only a poor 
concertina, but by it he drew the traveller 


and the mountaineer and the worker in 
the valley to him like a magnet. Some 
touch of the mysterious, some sweet, 
fantastical melody in all he played, 
charmed them, even when he gave them 
old familiar airs. From the concertina he 
passed to the violin, and his skill and 
mastery over his followers grew, and then 
there came a notable day, when up over 
a thousand miles of country a melodeon 
was brought him. Then a wanderer, a 
minstrel outcast from a far country, taking 
refuge in those hills, taught him, and 
there was one long year of loving labour 
together, and between the two merry 
whisperings and secret drawings, and 
worship of the Golden Pipes; and then 
the minstrel died and left Hepnon alone. 

And now they said that Hepnon tried 
to- coax out of the old melodeon the music 
of the Golden Pipes. But a look of sorrow 
grew upon his face, and stayed for many 
months. Then there came a change, and 
he went into the woods, and began work¬ 
ing there in the perfect summer weather, 
and the tale went abroad that he was 
building an organ, so he might play for 
all who came the music he heard on the 
Golden Pipes—for they had ravished his 
ear since childhood, and now he must 
know the wonderful melodies all by heart, 
they said. With consummate patience he 
dried the wood and fashioned it into long 
tuneful tubes, beating out soft metal got 
from the forge in the valley to case the 
lips of them, he himself tanning the leather 
for the bellows, stretching it, and exposing 
all his work to the sun of early morning, 
which gave every fibre and valve a rich 
sweetness, like a sound fruit of autumn. 
People also said that he set all the pieces 
out at sunrise and sunset, that the tone of 
the Golden Pipes might pass into them, 
so that when the organ was built, each 
part should be saturated with such melody 
as it had drawn in, according to its temper 
and its fibre. 

And so the building of the organ went 
on, and a year passed, and then another, 

c 2 
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and it was summer again, and soon Hepnon 
began to build also, while yet it was sweet 
weather, a home for his organ—a tall nest 
of cedar added to his father’s house. And 
in it every piece of wood, and every board 
had been made ready by his own hands, 
and set in the sun and dried slowly to a 
healthy soundness ; and he used no nails 
of metal, but wooden pins of the ironwood 
or hickory tree, and it was all polished, 
and there was no paint or varnish any¬ 
where, and when you spoke in this nest 
your voice sounded sweet and strong. 

And then the time came when, piece by 
piece, the organ was set up in its home, 
and as the days and weeks went by, and 
autumn drew to winter, and the music of 
the Golden Pipes stole down the flumes of 
snow to their ardent lover, and spring 
came with its sap, and small purple blos¬ 
soms, and yellow apples of mandrake, and 
summer stole on luxurious, and dry, the 
face of Hepnon became thinner and 
thinner, a strange deep light shone in his 
eyes, and all his person seemed to exhale 
a kind of glow. He ceased to ride, to 
climb, to lift weights with his strong arms 
as he had—poor cripple—been once so 
proud to do. A delicacy came upon him, 
and more and more he withdrew himself 
to his organ, and to those lofty and lonely 
places where he could see—and hear—the 
Golden Pipes boom softly over the valley. 

At last it was all done, even to the fine- 
carved stool of cedar where he should sit 
when he played his organ. Never yet had 
he done more than sound each note as he 
made it, trying it, softening it by tender 
devices with the wood ; but now the hour 
was come when he should gather down 
the soul of the Golden Pipes to his fingers, 
and give to the ears of the world the song 
of the morning stars, the music of Jubal 
and his comrades, the affluent melody to 
which the sons of men in the first days 
paced the world in time with the thoughts 
of God. For days he lived alone in the 
cedar house—and who may know what he 
was doing: dreaming, listening, or praying.^ 
Then the word went through the valley 
and the hills, that one evening he would 
play for all who came—and that day was 
the Feast of All Souls. And so they came, 
both old and young, and they did not enter 


the house, but waited outside, upon the 
mossy rocks, or sat among the trees, and 
watched the heavy sun roll down and the 
Golden Pipes flame in the light of evening. 
Far beneath in the valley the water ran 
lightly on, but there came no sound from 
it—none from anywhere; only a general 
pervasive murmur quieting the heart. 

At last they heard a note come from the 
organ, a soft low sound that seemed to 
rise out of the good earth and mingle with 
the vibrant air left by the song of birds, 
the whisper of trees, and flowing water. 
Then came another, and another note, 
then chords, and chords upon these, and 
by and by rolling tides of melody, until, 
as it seemed to the listeners, the air ached 
with the incomparable song; and men and 
women wept, and children hid their heads 
in the laps of their mothers, and young 
men and maidens dreamed dreams never 
to be forgotten. For one short hour the 
music went on, then twilight fell. 

Presently the sounds grew fainter, and 
exquisitely painful, and now a low sob 
seemed to pass through all the heart of 
the organ, and then silence fell, and in the 
sacred pause Hepnon came out among 
them all, pale and desolate. He looked 
at them a minute most sadly, and then 
lifting up his arms towards the Golden 
Pipes, now hidden in the dusk, he cried 
low and brokenly— 

“ O my God, give me back my dream!” 

And then his crutch seemed to give wa}- 
beneath him, and he sank upon the ground, 
faint and gasping. 

They raised him up, and women and 
men whispered in his ear. 

“Ah, the beautiful, beautiful music, 
Hepnon 1 ” 

But he only said— 

“ O my God, O my God, give me back 
my dream 1 ” 

But when he had said it thrice, he 
turned his face to where his organ was in 
the cedar house, and then his eyes closed, 
and he fell asleep. And they could not 
wake him. But at sunrise the next 
morning a shiver passed through him, 
and then a cold quiet stole over him, and 
Hepnon and the music of the Golden 
Pipes departed from the Voshti Hills, and 
came again no more. 
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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

THE GOVERNOR OF GUERET. 


W ITHOUT attaching to dreams 
greater importance than a prudent 
man will always be willing to assign to 
the unknown and unintelligible, I have 
been in the habit of reflecting on them, 
and have observed with some curiosity 
that in these later years of my life, during 
which France has enjoyed peace and 
comparative prosperity, my dreams have 
most often reproduced the stormy rides 
and bivouacs of my youth, with all the 
rough and bloody accompaniments which 
our day knows only by repute. Consider¬ 
ing these visions and comparing my 
sleeping apathy with my daylight reflec¬ 
tions, I have been led to wonder at the 
power of habit, which alone makes it 
possible for a man who has seen a dozen 
stricken fields and viewed, scarcely with 
emotion, the slaughter of a hundred 
prisoners to turn pale at the sight of a 
coach accident and walk a mile rather 
than see a rogue hang. 

1 am impelled to this train of thought 
by an adventure that befell me in the 
summer of this year, 1605 ; and which, as 
it seemed to me in the happening, to be 
rather an evil dream of old times than a 
waking episode of these, may afford the 
reader some diversion, besides relieving 
the necessary tedium of the thousand 
particulars of finance that render the five 
farms a study of the utmost intricacy. 

My appointment to represent the King 
at the Assembly of Chatelherault had 
carried me in the month of July into 
Poitou. Being there, and desirous of 
learning for myself whether the arrest of 
Auvergne had pacified his country to the 
extent described by the King’s agents, I 
determined to take advantage of a vacation 
of the Assembly and venture as far in that 
direction as Gu^ret; though Plenry, fear¬ 
ing lest the malcontents should make an 
attempt on my person in revenge for the 
death of Biron, had strictly charged me 
not to approach within twenty leagues of 
the J.^imousin. 

1 had with me for escort at Chatelherault 


a hundred horse ; but these seeming to be 
either too many or too few for the purpose, 

I took with me only ten picked men, with 
Colet, their captain ; five servants heavily 
armed ; and, of my gentlemen, Boisrueil 
and La Font. Parabere, to whom I opened 
my mind, consented to be my companion. 

I gave out that I was going to spend three 
days at Preuilly, to examine an estate 
there which I thought of buying, that 
I might have a residence in my govern¬ 
ment ; and, having amused the curious 
with this statement, I got away at day¬ 
break, and by an hour before noon was 
at Touron, where I stayed for dinner. 
That night we lay at a village, and the next 
day dined at St. Marcel. The second after¬ 
noon we reached Crozant. • 

Plere I began to observe those signs of 
neglect and disorder which, at the close 
of the war, had been common in all parts 
of France, but in the more favoured 
districts had been erased by a decade 
of peace. Briars and thorns choked 
the roads, which ran through morasses, 
between fields which the husbandman 
had resigned to tares and undergrowth. 
Ruined hamlets were common, and 
everywhere wolves and foxes and all 
kinds of game abounded. But that which 
roused my ire to the hottest was the state 
of the bridges, which in this country, where 
the fords are in winter impassable, had 
been allowed to fall into utter decay. On 
all sides I found the peasants oppressed, 
disheartened, and primed with tales of the 
King’s severity, which those who had just 
cause to dread him had instilled into them. 
Bands of robbers committed daily excesses, 
and, in a word, no one thing was wanting 
to give the lie to the rose-coloured reports 
with w'hich Bareilles, the Governor ot 
Gueret, had amused the Council. 

I confess that at sight and thought of 
these things—of this country so devoured, 
the King’s authority so contemned, all evils 
laid at his door, all his profits diverted-— 
my anger burned within me, and I said 
more to Parabere than was perhaps 
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prudent, telling him, in particular, what 
I designed against Bareilles, of whose 
double-dealing I needed no further proof; 
by what means I proposed to lull his sus¬ 
picions for the moment, since we must lie 
at Gu6ret, and how I would afterw^ards, on 
the first occasion, have him seized and 
punished. 

I forgot, while I avowed these things, 
that one weakness of Parabere’s character 
which rendered him unable to believe evil 
of anyone. Even of Bareilles, though the 
two w^ere the merest acquaintances, he 


“ How ? ” I exclaimed. “ A message ? 
For whom ? ” 

For you,” he said ; “the man is here.” 

“ But how did Bareilles know that I was 
coming ? ” I asked. 

Parabere’s confusion furnished me with 
the answer before he spoke. “ Do not be 
angry, my friend,” he said. “ I wanted 
to do Bareilles a good turn. I saw that 
you were enraged wdth him, and I thought 
that I could not help him better than 
by suggesting to him to come and meet 
you in a proper spirit, and make the 



IJKFORK I COULD FRA.MK A QUESTION, HE TURNED FROM ME AS ABRUPTIA’ AS HE HAD CO^rF.. 


could only think indulgently, because, 
forsooth, he too w^as a Protestant. He 
began to defend him, therefore, and, 
seeing how the ground lay, after a time I 
let the matter drop. 

vStill, I did not think that he had been 
serious in his plea, and that wfiiich hap¬ 
pened on the following morning took me 
completely by surprise. We had left 
Crozant an hour, and I was considering 
whether, the road being bad, we should 
even now reach Gu^ret before night, wdien 
Parabere, who had made some excuse to 
ride forw^ard, returned to me with signs of 
embarrassment in his manner. 

“ My friend,” he said, “ here is a mes¬ 
sage from Bareilles.” 


explanations which I am sure that he 
has it in his pow’er to make. Yesterday 
morning, therefore, I sent to him.” 

“And he is here.? ” I said drily. 

Parabere admitted with a blush that he 
was not. His messenger had found 
Bareilles on the point of starting against 
a band of plunderers who had ravaged 
the country for a twelvemonth. He had 
sent me the most civil messages there¬ 
fore—but he had not come. “ However, 
he will be at Gueret to-morrow,” Parabere 
added cheerfulljc 

“ Will he .? ” I said. 

“I will answer for it,” he answered. 
“In the meantime, he has done whal he 
can for our comfort.” 
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“ How ? ” I said. 

“ He bids us not to attempt the last 
three leagues to Gueret to-night—the 
road is too bad—but to stay at Saury, 
where there is a good inn, and to-morrow 
morning he will meet us there.” 

“ If the brigands have not proved too 
much for him,” I said. 

“Yes,” Parabere answered, with a sim¬ 
plicity almost supernatural. “ To be sure.” 

After this it was no use to say anything 
to him, though his officiousness would 
have justified the keenest reproaches, I 
swallowed my resentment, therefore, and 
we went on amicably enough, though the 
valley of the Creuse, in its upper and 
wilder part, through which our road now 
wound, offered no objects of a kind to 
soften my anger against the Governor. I 
saw enough of ruins, of blocked defiles, 
and overgrown roads; but of returning 
prosperity and growing crops and the 
King’s peace I saw no sign—not so much 
as one dead robber. 

About noon we alighted to eat a little 
at a wretched tavern by one of the in¬ 
numerable fords. A solitary traveller who 
was here before us and for a time kept 
aloof, wearing a grand and mysterious 
manner with a shabby coat, presently 
moved, edging himself up to me where I 
sat a little apart, eating with Parabere and 
my gentlemen. 

“ Sir,” he said on a sudden and without 
preface, “ I see that you are the leader of 
this party.” 

As I was more plainly dressed than 
Parabere, and had been giving no orders, I 
wondered how he knew ; but I answered, 
without any remark : “ Well, Sir ; and what 
of that 

“ You are in great danger,” he replied. 

“I.?” I said. 

“ Yes, Sir, you ! ” he answered. 

“You know me ? ” 

Pie shrugged his shoulders. “ Not I,” 
he said, “ but those who speak by me. 
Enough that you are in danger.” 

“From wdiat.?” I asked sceptically; 
while my companions stared, and the 
troopers and servants, who were just 
within hearing, listened open-mouthed. 

“A one-eyed w^oman and a one-eyed 
house,” he answered darkly. Then, before 
I could frame a question, he turned from 
me as abruptly as he had come, and, 
mounting a sorry mare that stood near, 
stumbled away through the ford. 

It required little wit to see that the man 
was an astroloojer, and one whose pre¬ 
dictions, if they had not profited his clients 
more than himself, had been ominous 


indeed. I was inclined, therefore, to 
make sport of him, knowing that the pre¬ 
tenders to that art are to the true men as 
ten to one ; but his words, and particularly 
the fact that he had asked for nothing, had 
impressed my follow^ers differently ; so that 
they talked of nothing else while we ate, 
and could still be heard discussing him 
in the saddle. The wildness of the road 
and the gloomy aspect of the valley had 
doubtless some effect on their minds, 
which a thunderstorm that shortly after- 
w^ards overtook us and drenched us to the 
skin did not tend to lighten. I w’as glad 
to see the roofs of Saury before us ; though 
on a nearer approach we found all the 
houses except the inn ruined and tenant¬ 
less ; and even that scorched and scarred, 
wdth the great gate that had once closed 
its courtyard prostrate in the road before it. 

However, in view of the country we 
had come through, and the general deso¬ 
lation, we were thankful to find things 
no worse. The village stood at the 
entrance to a gorge, with the Creuse— 
here a fast-rushing stream—running at 
the back of the inn. The latter was of 
good size, stone-built, and tiled, and at first 
seemed to be empty; but the servants 
presently unearthed a man and then a 
boy. Fires were lit, and the horses 
stabled ; and a second room with a 
chimney being found, Parabere and I, 
with Colet and my gentlemen, took 
possession of it, leaving the kitchen to 
my following. 

I had had my boots removed, and was 
drying my clothes and expecting supper, 
when Boisrueil, who was beside me, 
uttered an exclamation of amazement. 

“What is it.^'” I said. 

He did not answer, and I followed his 
eyes. A woman had just entered the 
room with a bundle of sticks. She had 
one eye! 

I confess that, for an instant, this 
staggered me ; but a moment’s thought 
reminded me that the astrologer had 
come from this inn to us, and I smiled 
at the credulity which, would have built 
on a coincidence that was no coincidence. 
When the woman had retired again, there¬ 
fore, I rallied Boisrueil on his timidity; 
but, though he admitted the correctness 
of my reasoning, I saw that he was not 
entirely convinced. He started whenever 
a shutter flapped or the draughts, which 
searched the grim old building through 
and through, threatened to extinguish 
our lights. He hung cloaks over the 
windows—to obviate the latter incon¬ 
venience he said—and was continually 
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going out and coming back with gloomy 
looks. Parab^re joined me in rallying 
him, which we did without mercy; but 
when I had occasion, after a while, to pass 
through the outer room I found that he 
was not alone in his fears. The troopers 
sat moodily listening, or muttered together, 
while the cup passed round in silence. 
When I bade a man go on an errand to the 
stable, four went; and when I dropped a 
word to the woman, who was attending to 
her pot, a dozen heads were stretched out 
to catch the answer. 

Such a feeling—to which, in this in¬ 
stance, the murmur of the stream and the 
steady downpour of rain doubtless added 
something—is so contagious that I was not 
surprised to find Colet and La Font sink¬ 
ing under it. Only Parabere, in fact, rose 
quite superior to the notion, laughed at 
their fears, and drank to their better 
spirits ; and, making the best of the situa¬ 
tion, as became an old soldier, presently 
engaged me in tales of the war—fought 
again the siege of Laon, and buried men 
whose bodies had lain for ten years under 
the oaks at Fontaine Fran^oise. 

Talk of this kind, which we still main¬ 
tained after we had dispatched our supper, 
was sufficiently engrossing to erase Bois- 
rueiFs fancies entirely from my mind. 
They were recalled by his sudden entrance, 
with Colet at his elbow, the faces of both 
full of importance. I saw that they had 
something to say, and asked what it was. 

“ We have been examining the back 
gate, M. le Marquis,” Colet said. 

“ Well, man ? ” 

‘Mt is barricaded, and cannot be 
opened,” he answered 

“ Well ” I said again, “ there is nothing 
wonderful in that. Anyone can see that 
there has been rough work here. The 
front gate was stormed, I suppose, and the 
back one left standing.” 

“ But it is so barricaded that it is not 
possible to open it,” he objected. “And 
the men have an idea-” 

“ Well ? ” I said, seeing that he hesitated. 

“ That this is a one-eyed house.” 

Parabere laughed loudly. “ Of course 
it is ! ” he said. “ That strolling rogue saw 
the gate as well as the woman, and made 
his profit of them.” 

“ Pardon, Sir ! ” Boisrueil answered 
Iduntlv. “ That is just what he did not 
do !”' 

“ Well,” I said, silencing him by a 
gesture, “ is that all ? ” 

“No,” he replied. “I have tasted the 
men’s wine.” 

“ And it is drugged ” 


“ No,” he said. “ On the contrary, it is 
a great deal too good for the price—or the 
house. And you ordered a litre apiece. 
Some have had two, and not asked twice 
for it! ” 

“Ho, ho! ” I said, staring at him. 
“Are you sure of that.?” 

“ Quite,” he said. 

I was genuinely startled at last; but 
Parabere still made light of it. “ What!” 
he said. “Are we a pack of nervous women, 
or one poor traveller in a solitary inn, that 
we see shadows and shake at them ? ” 

“ The inn is solitary enough,” Boisrueil 
grumbled. 

“ But we are twenty swords ! ” Parabere 
retorted, opening his eyes wide. “ Why, 

I have ridden all day in an enemy’s country 
with less ! ” 

“ And been beaten with more at Craon.” 

“ But, man alive, that was in a battle, 
and by an army ! ” 

“ Well, and there may be a battle and 
an army here,” Boisrueil answered sulkily. 

I was inclined to laugh at this as extrava¬ 
gance ; but, seeing that La Font and Colet 
sided with Boisrueil, I remembered that the 
latter was no coward, though a great gossip; 
and I thought better of it. Accordingly, 
resolving to look into the thing myself, I 
bade La Font fetch a couple of lanthorns, 
and when he had done so, went out with 
him and Boisrueil as if I had a mind to go 
round the horses before I retired. Parab(^re 
declined to accompany me on the ground 
that he would not be at the pains of it; 
and Colet I left in the kitchen to keep an 
eye on the man and woman. 

There was no moon, rain was still 
falling, and the yard, crowded with steam¬ 
ing, shivering horses, was dreary enough 
where the lanthorns displayed it; but, 
accustomed to such a sight, I made, with¬ 
out regarding it, for the gate, which a 
moment’s examination showed to be barri¬ 
caded, as they had described, with great 
beams and stones. In this there was 
nothing beyond the ordinary, one entrance 
to a house being in troublous times better 
than two ; but Boisrueil, bidding me kneel 
and look lower, I found, when I did so, 
that the soil under the beams—which did 
not touch the ground by some inches, Avas 
Avet, and I began to understand. When 
he asked me at Avhat hour rain had begun 
to fall, I answered tAA^o in the afternoon, 
and dreAv at once the inference at Avhich 
he aimed—that the beams had been put 
there, and the gate barricaded, at some 
later hour. 

“We reached here at six,” he said ; “ it 
Avas done some time betAveen two and six. 
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my Lord ; therefore to-day. To-day,” he 
repeated in a low voice ; “ and by a dozen 
men at least. Fewer could not move those 
beams.” 

“ And the object ? ” 

“To prevent our escape.” 

“ But who are they ” I said, looking at 
him. 

“ The woman knows,” he answered. 
“We must ask her, my Lord.” 

I assented; and we went back into the 
house, where it would not have surprised 
me if we had found the wretches flown and 
the nest empty. But Colet had done his 
work too well. They were both there, 
and, in a moment, at a signal from 
Boisrueil, were secured and pinioned. 
Parabere, hearing the scuffle, came out 
and would have remonstrated, but I 
silenced him with a sharp word ; and, 
dispatching La Font with a couple of 
discreet men to keep watch in the court 
that we might not be surprised, I bade 
one of the servants throw some fir-cones 
on the fire. These, blazing up, filled the 
squalid room in a moment with a glare of 
light, which revealed alike the livid faces 
of the two prisoners and the excited looks 
and dark countenances of my escort. 

I bade them put the woman forward 
first, and addressed her sternly, telling her 
that I knew all, and that she would do 
well to confess ; inasmuch as if she made 
a clean breast of the matter, I would grant 
her her life, and if she did not, she would 
be the first to die, since I would hang her 
were a single shot fired against the house. 

The promise found her unmoved, but 
the threat, uttered in a tone which showed 
that I was in earnest, proved more effec¬ 
tual. With an ugly look, under which my 
men shrank as if her eye had power to 
scorch them, the hag said that she would 
confess, and, with impotent rage, admitted 
the truth of Boisrueil’s surmises. The 
rearward gate had been barricaded that 
afternoon by the Great Band, who had 
had notice of our coming, and intended to 
attack us at midnight. I asked her how- 
many they mustered. 

“A hundred,” she answered sullenly. 

“ Very well,” I said. “ And supposing 
that we do not w-ait for them, how shall w^e 
escape ? By the road to Gueret ? ” 

“ Fifty lie in ambush on it.” 

“ By the road by which we came?” 

“ The other fifty lie there.” 

' ‘ Across the river ? ” 

“ There is no ford.” 

“Then in the village? If we seize some 
other building ? ” 

“ The village is watched, and this 


house,” she answered, with a sparkle of 
joy in her eye. 

At that the position began to assume so 
serious an aspect that I turned to Parabere 
to take his advice. We numbered twenty 
in all, and were well armed ; but five to 
one are large odds, and we had little 
ammunition, while, for all we knew, the 
house might be fired with ease from the 
outside. The roads north and south being 
occupied, and the river enclosing us on 
the west, there remained only one direc¬ 
tion in wLich escape seemed possible; 
but, as W'-e knew nothing of the country, 
and the brigands everything, the desperate 
idea of plunging into it blindly at night, 
and with pursuers at our heels, w'as dis¬ 
missed as soon as formed. 

Parabere interrupted these calculations 
by draw-ing me aside into the room in 
wLich w^e had supped, where, after rallying 
me on the wLimsical notion of the Grand 
Master of the Ordnance and Governor of 
the Bastile being besieged in a paltry inn, 
he confessed that he had been wrong, and 
that the adventure was likely to prove 
serious. “Ten to one this is the very 
band that Bareilles is pursuing,” he 
said. 

“Very likely,” I answ^ered bluntly; “but 
the question is how are we to evade them ? 
Are we to fight or fly ? ” 

“Well, for fighting,” he replied coolly; 
“ the front gate lies in the road, there are 
no shutters to half the windows, the door 
is crazy, and there is a thatched pent-house 
against one wall.” 

“ And no help nearer than Gueret.” 

“ Three leagues,” he assented. “ And 
from that we are cut off. Fifty men in the 
gorge might hold it against five hundred. 
Better man the courtyard here than that, 
tether the horses in the gateway, and fight 
it out.” 

“ Perhaps so,” I said; and we looked at 
one another, hearing through the open 
door the men muttering and whispering in 
the kitchen, and above their voices the 
dull murmur, of the stream, which seemed 
of a piece with the bleak night outside, 
the ruined hamlet, and the danger that 
lurked round us. Bitterly repenting the 
hardihood that had led me to expose 
myself to such risks in breach of the 
King’s commandment, I found it difficult 
to direct my mind to the immediate 
question. So many reflections connected 
with my mission at Chatelherault and 
other affairs of state would intrude that I 
seemed to be occupied rather with the 
results of my death at this juncture, and 
particularly the injury which it must inflict 
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on the King’s service, than with the 
question how I could escape. 

However, Parabere soon recalled me to 
the point. “ It is now ten o’clock,” he 
said in a placid tone; “we have two 
hours.” 

“ Yes,” I answered ; then, as if my mind 
had all the time been running in an under¬ 
current to the desired goal, I continued, 
“And we must make the most of them. 
We must remove the barricade, in the 
dark and quietly, from the rear to the 
front gate. Do you see ? Then the 
moment they sound the attack in front we 
must slip out at the back, make a dash 
for the road, and through the gorge to 
Cue ret.” 

“ Good ! ” Parabere assented, with the 
utmost coolness. “Why not Let us 
do it.” 

We went in, and in a moment the 
orders were given, and, the men being 
charged to be silent and to make as little 
noise as possible over the work, we had 
every hope of accomplishing it undetected. 
To go out into the road and raise and 
replace the shattered gate would have been 
too bold a step. We contented ourselves, 
therefore, with removing four great baulks 
of timber from the one gate to the other, 
and placing them across the gap in such a 
manner that, being supported by large 
stones, they formed a pretty high barrier. 
To these, at Boisrueil’s suggestion, were 
added three doors which we forced from 
their hinges in the house, and behind the 
whole, to cover our retreat the better, we 
tethered six sumpter horses in two lines. 

It remained only to unbar the rear gate 
and see that it opened easily. This being 
done, as we had done all the rest, stealthily 
and in darkness, and by men who dared 
not speak above a whisper, I gave the word 
to hang the male prisoner and gag and 
bind the woman. Colct undertook these 
duties, and with a grim humour of his own 
hung the rascally host on the threshold 
where the brigands must run against him 
when they entered. Then I directed every 
man to saddle and bridle his nag and stand 
by it, and so we waited with what patience 
we might for the denouement. 

It seemed very long in coming, yet when 
it did, what with the restless movements 
of the horses and the melancholy murmur 
of the stream, it well-nigh took us by 
surprise. It was Boisrueil who touched 
my sleeve and made me aware of a low 
trampling on the road outside, a sound 
that had scarcely become clearly audible 
before it ceased. I judged that the moment 
was come, and passed the word in a 


whisper to open the gates. Unfortunately, 
they creaked, and I feared for a moment 
that I had been premature; but before 
they were more than ajar a harsh whistle 
startled the silence, a flare blazed up on the 
road, and a voice cried to charge. 

On the instant the ground shook under 
the assailants’ rush, but the barricade, 
which doubtless took the rogues by sur¬ 
prise, brought them to a sudden stop, and 
gave us time to file out. The heavy rain 
which was falling served to cover our move¬ 
ments almost as well as the baggage horses 
which we had posted for the purpose; 
while we ran the less risk, inasmuch as the 
flare they had kindled lit up the upper part 
of the house but left the courtyard in 
perfect darkness. 

Naturally, once outside, we did not 
linger to see what happened, but, filing 
in a line and like ghosts up the bank of 
the stream, were glad to hit on the road 
a hundred and fifty paces away, where it 
entered the gorge. Here, where it was as 
dark as pitch, we whipped our horses into 
a canter and made a good pace for half a 
league, then, drawing rein, let our horses 
trot until the league was out. By that 
time we were through the gorge, and I 
gave the word to pull up, that we might 
listen and learn whether we were pursued. 
Before the order had quite brought us to 
a standstill, however, two figures on a 
sudden rose out of the darkness before us 
and barred the way. I was riding in the 
front rank, abreast of Parabere and La 
Font, and I had just time to lay my hand 
on a pistol when one of the figures spoke. 

“Well, M. le Capitaine, what luck.?” 
he cried, advancing, and drawing rein to 
turn with us. 

I saw his mistake, and raising my hand 
to check those behind, muttered in my 
beard that all had gone well. 

“You got the man .? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, peering at him through 
the darkness. 

“ Good ! ” he answered. “ Then now 
for Bareilles, supper, and a full purse ; and 
afterwards, for me, the quietest corner of 
France ! The King will make a fine out¬ 
cry, and I do not trust one gov-” 

In a flash Parabere had him by the 
tliroat, and dragged him in a grip of iron 
on to the withers of his horse. Still he 
managed to utter a cry, and the other 
rascal, taking the alarm, whipped his horse 
round, and in a second got a start of 
twenty paces. Colet, a light man and 
well mounted, was after him in a trice, 
and we heard them go ding-dong, ding- 
dong, through the darkness for a mile or 
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more—as it seemed to us. Then a sharp 
scream came faintly down the wind. 

“ Good ! ” Parabere said cheerfully. 
“ Let us be jogging.” He had tied his 
prisoner neck and knees over the saddle 
before him. 

“You heard what he said I muttered 
as we moved on. 

“ Perfectly,” he answered in the same 
tone. 

“ And you think ? ” 

“I think, Grand Master,” he replied 
drily, “ that the sooner you are out of La 
Marche and Bareilles’ government, the 
longer you are likely to live.” 

I was quite of that opinion myself, 
having drawn the same inferences from 
the words the prisoner had uttered. But 
for the moment I had no alternative save 
to go on and put a bold face on the 
matter; and accordingly I led the way 
forward at as fast a pace as the darkness 
and the jaded state of our horses per¬ 
mitted. Colet presently joined us, and 
half an hour later a bunch of lights which 
appeared on the side of a hill in front 
proclaimed that we were nearing Gueret. 
From this point half a league across a 
rushy bottom and through a ford brought 
us to the gate, which opened before we 
summoned it. I had taken care to call to 
the van one of my men who knew the 
town ; and he guided us quickly, no one 
challenging us, through a number of foul, 
narrow streets and under dark archways, 
among which a stranger must have gone 
astray. We reached at last a good-sized 
square, on one side of which—though the 
rest of the town lay buried in darkness— 
a large building, which I judged to be 
Bareilles’ residence, exposed a dozen 
lighted windows to the street. Two or 
three figures lounged half-seen on the 
wide stone steps which led up to the 
entrance, and the rattle of dice, with a 
murmur of voices, came from the windows. 
Without a moment’s hesitation I dis¬ 
mounted at the foot of the steps, and, 
bidding La Font and Boisrueil attend me, 
with three of the servants, I directed Colet 
to withdraw with the rest and the horses 
to the farther end of the square. 

Dreading nothing so much as that I 
might lose the advantage of surprise, I put 
aside two of the men on the steps who 
would have questioned me, and strode 
boldly across the stone landing at the head 
of the flight. Here I found two doors 
facing me, and foresaw the possibility of 
error; but I was relieved from the burden 
of choosing by the sudden appearance at 
one of them of Bareilles himself. The 


place was lit only by an oil lamp, and, for 
a reason best known to himself, he did not 
look directly at me, but stood with his 
head half-turned as he said, “Well, hlartin, 
is it done ? ” 

I heard the dicers hold their hands to 
catch the answer, and in the silence a 
bottle in some unsteady hand clinked 
against a glass. Through the half-open 
door behind him it was possible to see a 
long table, laid and glittering with steel 
and plate ; and all seemed to wait. 

Parabere broke the spell. “ We arc 
late! ” he said in a ringing voice, which 
startled the Governor as if it had been the 
voice of doom. “But we could not have 
found you better prepared, it seems. Do 
you always sup as late as this ? ” 

For a moment the villain could not 
speak, but leaned against the doorpost, 
with his cheeks gone white and his jaw 
fallen, the most pitiable spectacle to be 
conceived. I affected to see nothing, 
however, but went by him easily, and into 
the room, drawing off my gauntlets as I 
entered. The dicers, from their seats 
beside a table on the hearth, gazed at me, 
turned to stone. I took up a glass, filled 
it, and drank it off. “ Now I am better ! ” 
I said. “ But this is not the warmest of 
welcomes, M. de Bareilles.” 

He muttered something, looking fear¬ 
fully from one to another of us; and, 
his hand shaking, filled a glass and 
pledged me. The wine gave him courage 
and impudence : he began to speak ; and 
though his hurried sentences and excited 
manner must have betrayed him to the 
least suspicious, we pretended to see 
nothing, but rather to congratulate our¬ 
selves on his late hours and timely 
preparations. And certainly nothing could 
have seemed more cheerful in comparison 
with the squalid inn and miry road from 
which we came than this smiling feast; if 
death had not seemed to my eyes to lurk 
behind it. 

“ I thought it likely that you would lie 
at Saury,” he said, with a ghastly smile. 

“And yet made this preparation for 
us.?” I answered politely, yet letting a 
little of my real mind be seen. “ Well, 
as a fact, M. Bareilles, save for one thing 
we should have lain there.” 

“ And that thing ? ” he asked, his tongue 
almost failing him as he put the question. 

“ The fact that you have a villain in your 
company,”.! answered. 

“ What ? ” he stammered. 

“A villain, M. le Capitaine Martin,” I 
continued sternly. “You sent him out 
this morning against the Great Band; 
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instead, he took it upon him to lay a 
plot for me, from which I have only 
narrowly escaped.” 

“ Martin 

Yes, M. de Bareilles, Martin! ” I 
answered roundly, fixing him with my eyes; 
while Parabere went quietly to the door, 
and stood by it, If I am not mistaken, 
I hear him at this moment dismounting 
below. Let us understand one another 


led him to believe that we had a regiment 
at our call. He knew, too, that that which 
might be done in a ruined hamlet might 
not be done in the square at Gueret; and 
his knees trembled under him. He 
muttered that he did not understand; that we 
must be mistaken. What evidence had we ? 

The best! ” I answered grimly. If 
you wish to hear it, I will send for it; but 
witnesses have sometimes loose tongues, 



I ANSWERED ROUNDLY, FIXING HIM WITH MY EYES; 

WHILE PARABERE WENT QUIETLY TO THE DOOR, AND STOOD BY IT. 


therefore. I propose to sup with you, but 
I shall not sit down until he hangs.” 

It would be useless for me to attempt to 
paint the mixture of horror, perplexity, 
and shame which distorted Bareilles’ 
countenance as I spoke these words. 
While Parabere’s attitude and my de¬ 
meanour gave him clearly to understand 
that we suspected the truth, if we did not 
know it, our coolness and the very nature 
of my demand imposed upon his fears and 


M. Bareilles, and he may not stop at the 
Capitaine Martin.” 

He started and glared at me. From 
me his eyes passed to Parabere; then he 
shuddered, and looked down at the table. 
As he leaned against it, I heard the glasses 
tinkling softly. At last he muttered that 
the man must have a trial. 

I shrugged my shoulders, and would 
have answered that that was his business ; 
but at the moment a heavy step rang on 
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the stone steps, the door was flung hastily 
open, and a dark-complexioned man came 
in with his hat on. The stranger was 
splashed to the chin, and his face wore an 
expression of savage annoyance ; but this 
gave place the instant he saw us to one of 
intense surprise, while the words he had 
had on his lips died away, and he stood 
nonplussed. I turned to M. de Bareilles. 
“ Who is this ?” I said harshly. 

“ One of my lieutenants,” he answered 
in a stifled tone. 

“ ]\I. le Capitaine Martin ? ” 

The same,” he answered. 

“Very well,” I replied. “You have 
heard my terms.” 

He stood clutching the table, and in the 
bright light of the candles that burned on 
it his face was horrible. Still he managed 
to speak. “ M. le Capitaine, call four 
men—four of your men,” he said with an 
effort. 

The Captain turned and went downstairs 
in amazement, returning immediately after 
with four troopers at his heels. 

Bareilles’ face was ghastly. “Take M. le 
Capitaine’s sword,” he said to them. 

The Captain’s jaw fell, and, stepping 
back a pace, he looked from one to another. 
But all were silent; he found every eye 
upon him, and, doubtful and taken by 
surprise, he unbuckled his sword and flung 
it with an oath upon the floor. 

“To the garden with him ! ” Bareilles 
continued hoarsely. “ Quick! Take him! 

I will send you your orders.” 

They laid hands on the man mechani¬ 
cally, and, unnerved by the suddenness of 
the affair, and the silence—ignorant, too, 
what was doing or what was meant, he 
went unresisting. They marched him out 
heavily; the door closed behind them; 
we stood waiting. The glittering table, 
the lights, the arrested dicers, all the 
trivial preparations for a carouse that at 
another time must have given a cheerful 
aspect to the room, produced instead the 
most sombre impression. 1 waited, but, 
seeing that Bareilles did not move, I struck 
the table with my gauntlet. “The order!” 

I said sharply; “the order!” 

He slunk to a table in a corner where 
there was ink, and scrawled it. I took it 
from his hand, and, giving it to Boisrueil, 

“ Take it,” I said, “ and the three men on 
the landing, and see tlie order carried out. 
When it is over, come and tell me.” 

He took the order and disappeared. La 
Font after him. I remained in the room 
with Parab^re, Bareilles, and the dicers. 
The minutes passed slowly, no one speak¬ 
ing; Bareilles standing with his head sunk 


on his breast, and a look of utter despair on 
his countenance. At length Boisrueil and 
La Font returned. The former nodded. 

“ Very well,” I said. “ Then let us sup, 
gentlemen. Come, M. de Bareilles, your 
place is at the head of the table. Parab^re, 
sit here. Gentlemen, I have not the honour 
of knowing you, but here are places.” 

And we supped; but not all with the 
same appetite. Bareilles, silent, despair¬ 
ing, a prey to the bitterest remorse, sat 
low in his chair, and, if I read his face 
aright, had no thought but of vengeance. 
But, assured that by forcing him to that 
which must for ever render him odious 
I had sapped his authority at the root, I 
took care only that he should not leave us. 
I directed Colet to unsaddle and bivouac 
in the garden, and myself lay all night 
with Parabere and Bareilles in the room in 
which we had supped, Boisrueil and La 
Font taking turns to keep the door. 

To have betrayed too much haste to be 
gone might have proved as dangerous as a 
long delay; and our horses needed rest. 
But an hour before noon next day I gave 
the order and we mounted in the square, 
in the presence of a mixed mob of soldiers 
and townsfolk, whom it needed but a spark 
to kindle. I took care that that spark 
should be wanting, however; and to that 
end I compelled Bareilles to mount and 
ride with us as far as Saury. Here, where 
I found the inn burned and the woman 
murdered, I should have done no more 
than justice had I hanged him as well ; 
and I think that he half expected it. 
But, reflecting that he had a score of 
relations in Poitou who might give 
trouble, and, besides that, his position 
called for some degree of consideration, I 
parted with him gravely, and hastened to 
put as many leagues between us as possible. 
That night we slept at Crozant, and the 
next at St. Gaultier. 

It was chiefly in consequence of the 
observations I made during this journey 
that Henry, in the following October, 
marched into the Limousin with a con¬ 
siderable force and received the submission 
of the governors. The details of that expe¬ 
dition, in the course of which he put to death 
ten or twelve of the more disorderly, will be 
found in another place. It remains for 
me only to add here that Bareilles was not 
of them. He escaped a fate he richly 
deserved by flying betimes with Bassignac 
to Sedan. Of his ultimate fate I know 
nothing ; but a week after my return to 
the Arsenal, a man called on me who 
turned out to be the astrologer. I gave 
him fifty crowns. 



By grant ALLEN. 


H e was an airy, fair}- orange-tip. He 
had just emerged from the 
chrysalis, and stood poised for a moment, 
like a hesitating Psyche, on the flat-topped 
blossoming branches of a big white cow- 
parsnip. For the most part, he sat there, 
irresolute, plimming his untried wings, 
and half opening them tentatively from 
time to time, as if wondering to himself 
how the dickens they got there. And 
well might he wonder; for remember, he 
was bred a common green caterpillar; 
never till this moment did it dawn across 
his mind that such a motion as flight 
could exist in the universe. So there he 
sat still, uncertain what strange change 
had come over him unawares. Six well- 
formed legs, in place Qf the creeping 
suckers on which he crawled in his youth ; 
and what could these thin vans mean— 
these light and airy vans, that moved so 
dubiously on his soft woolly shoulders ? 

While his wings remained erect and 
closed, the under surface alone showed; 
and that was chequered green and white, 
like the flowers he sat upon. Indeed, so 
exactly did groundwork and insect har¬ 
monise with one another in hue and mark¬ 
ings that even a quick eye might easily 
have passed my orange-tip by unnoticed, 
were it not for the quivering movement of 
those uncertain wings, whose opening and 
shutting betrayed him as 1 passed to my 
scrutinising survey. And this in itself was 
odd. For “How did he know,” thought 
I, “he who till lately was but a small 
green grub, feeding on the bush leaves 
and stems of cresses—that he ought now 
to make straight on his emergence from 
the chrysalis for this white-flowered cow- 
parsnip, which, indeed, is the favourite 
perching - place of all his race, and 
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which effectually conceals him from 
the prying eyes of birds that fain 
would prey upon him, yet of whose very 
existence he, a crawling caterpillar, was 
till this moment ignorant ? Surely that 
shows in his small brain some curious 
pre-existent picture, as it were, of this 
unknown cow-parsnip—a picture which 
enabled him to recognise it offhand when 
seen, and to steer for it at once with 
unerring instinct.” 

As I watched, the timid creature, feel¬ 
ing his wings at last, made up his tiny 
mind to spread those untried vans, and 
venture into the unknown on the undreamt¬ 
of pinions. So he opened them wide, 
and displayed himself in his glory as a 
full-fledged orange-tip. His colours were 
still'quite fresh; his feathery scales un¬ 
spoiled by rain or wind or enemies. I 
gazed at him in delight, with sympathetic 
joy for his pure joy of living, as he unfolded 
those white wings with their brilliant 
orange badge and their fringe of dark 
purple. For a second or two he darted 
off in the brilliant sunshine, rejoicing ; he 
seemed to learn, as he went, to recall of a 
sudden some dim but recurring ancestral 
memory. All at once, as he fluttered 
somewhat doubtfully in mid-air, he caught 
sight from afar of a female brimstone. 
“Will he chase her.^” I thought to my¬ 
self; though, indeed, I knew well, had 
I chosen to recollect it, that inherited 
instinct is far too strong in these little 
creatures to admit for a moment such 
egregious errors. Our great Bashaw just 
glanced at her with unobservant eye; no 
gleam of recognition lighted up the tiny 
face; he passed on, without one word ; 
not a curve of the feeble flight; not 
a divergent pirouette of the orange-tipped 
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pinions. Then a Clouded Yellow floated 
past, pursued by two rivals of her own 
swdft-winged race. They are the fleetest 
of our butterflies. ]My orange-tip just 
glanced at them as who should say, 
“ Strange that insects of taste should put 
up with such colouring. Why, she’s 
almost pure white. I wouldn’t look twice 
at her.” The w^ords had scarcely thrilled 
through his fatuous little brain when up 
loomed from windward a small yellowish 
butterfly not wLolly unlike himself : green 
and white underneath fringed with black 
above, but without the orange spot wiiich 
made my lord so attractive. In a second 
I recognised her: it w^as a female orange- 
tip—a virgin female. But, quicker far 


A familiar country sight. And yet, 
great heavens, what a miracle! For 
bethink you that that orange-tip was born 
and bred a small green-and-wLite cater¬ 
pillar. He did not know-, as you and I do, 
that his father and mother w^ere orange- 
tip butterflies. He never saw' or knew 
them. They were dead and gone before he 
emerged from the egg; and wiien he came 
out into the w^orld, he met none of his 
own kind, save it may be some other small 
green-and-wiiite caterpillars. His sole 
business in life was to gorge himself with 
cresses. At last, one fine day, when he 
had eaten his soul’s fill, some inner 
impulse seized him. He began to trans¬ 
form himself, half unconsciously to his 



BUT DAIXTY PIXK IS XOT SO BEAUTIFUL OX THE NOSE AS OX THE CHEEKS OR LIPS. 


than myself, her natural master had seen 
her and knowm her instinctively as the 
mate predestined for him. Hi, presto ! as 
I looked, all the world was one maze : the 
pretty things were at once in the thick of 
their courtship. 

And what a courtship that was ! How 
dainty! how ethereal! He, rising on the 
breeze and displaying wdth pride his 
beautiful orange tips ; she, coquetting and 
curvetting, dancing coyly through the air, 
now pretending to fly aw^ay, now affecting 
disdain, now returning to his side, now 
darting off on light wings just as .he 
thought he had captivated that capricious 
small heart of hers. So they continued 
for ten minutes their dainty aerial minuet; 
and when last I caught sight of them they 
were still circling undecided above the 
sprays of wdld rose in the hedgerow' by 
the valley. 


own mind, into a boat-shaped chrysalis. 
There he lay as in a mummy-case, 
melting slow'ly away into organic pulp, 
and growdng again by degrees into a 
full-formed butterfly. All his organs 
changed: strange legs and w'ings budded 
out on him incontinently. Yet even w'hen 
he emerged once more from the mummy- 
case he had no intuitive know'ledge of 
himself as a male orange-tip. Still less 
had he any distinct conception of the 
female of his species. But, as he floated 
about on his untried wdngs, he took no 
notice at all of any other butterflies ; till 
the moment a mate of his own appeared 
upon the scene, and then he instantly and 
unerringly recognised her. The sole explan¬ 
ation of this marvel, it seems to me, lies in 
the fact that his nervous system has in it 
by inheritance a form or mould, if I may 
be allow'ed so material a metaphor, into 
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which the image of his own .kind and of 
his own mate falls and fits exactly. The 
moment that mould is completely filled 
and satisfied, the creature that fills it he 
loves as instinctively as Miranda loved 
Ferdinand, the first human being she had 
ever beheld save her father, Prospero. 

And what is thus true of the butterfly is 
true, I believe, iinitatis 7 ?iutafidis, of all of 
us. On the human brain there is impressed 
by anticipation a blank form or model of 
the human face and the human figure. 
Our central type of human beauty is thus 
found for us by nature and ancestral expe¬ 
rience : the nearer a man and a woman 
approach to that central type the more 
beautiful on the average, other things 
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equal, do normal judges consider them. 
1 do not doubt, of course, that many other 
and more general elements come in 
to complete the developed concept. 
White teeth, rosy cheeks, bright eyes, 
delicate curves, have of themselves a 
certain intrinsic and universal aesthetic 
value as colour and lustre, as shape and 
softness. But dainty pink is not so 
beautiful on the nose as on the cheeks 
or lips ; nor are curves as desirable in the 
lines of the spine as in the external con¬ 
tour. Indeed, even expression itself has 
its stereotyped value ; for a baby in arms 
will smile responsive to a smile from 
its nurse, and will cry at a frown, inde- 
l)endently of experience. 







The Mb.d Naid^ 

Tone? .By H<irrick. 

# o ❖ •& 

G(oocl inorrow lo iK^ day fa.ir 
Good morning, J'ir, to you ; 

Good morroW to mine own torn ha>tr, 
Bed^l^loled with the d^w. 

(g) ^ 

Good morning to thij' pnmroje too; 

Good morfow to ^\ch ras^id 
Thast 'will 'With fldv/enr the tomb bvtrev 
Wherein my love u ImJ 

Ab! Woe l>y me. Wo® , Woe 15' m e . 

Akck, avnd wetl-K-d&.y * 

For pity, vjir, find out th^t bee 
which bore my love ^.w^y 

# 'Cg) 

III vjeek him in your bonnet br^y®, 

I’ll vSeek him in yoUr eyej", 

Nay, noW I think they’ve mJvde hi>s 

I’th' bed of vjtr^wberne^' 

# _ (g) 

Ml-^eek him there; lknoV,ere IhiJ, 

The cotd,c'old e^rth doth ^h^k? him 

But 1 will ^o. or ^end ^ kwj 
By yoU dir, to ^w^ke him 
eg' '-g' . 

Pravy hurt him not; though he be desvd 

He knoW well' who do love him , 

And wbi with ^reen turfs' re^^ bivS- heavd. 
And who do rudely move him 

Hetr j'oft amd tender, pray t^ke heed, 

With b^id^ of cowjlipvT bind him, 

And bnn^ him horn*, but 'tj5 decreed, 
Thjvt I »yhaii neyer find him . 


* 
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THE LITTLE FIDDLER. 

By LOUIS B. TISDALE. 


P IERRE LAFONT was a rough man 
to look at, but in his heart there 
nestled a love that baffles description. 
Jean, his little eight-year-old son, was all 
the world to him. He loved, nay, wor¬ 
shipped, the bright-eyed, fair-headed lad in 
a manner that was past belief. Often he 
would take his boy in his arms and kiss 
him passionately over and over again, 
while the tears would start to his eyes, as 
the name of his lost Marie would rise to 
his lips. Jean’s mother had died when he 
was quite a baby, but his father had 
nursed and reared him as tenderly as a 
woman. Mr. Pierre had never ceased to 
mourn the loss of his wife, but the love 
he bore her was increased tenfold and 
lavished on the child. 

There was one other joy which made 
him still more happy. Pierre was the 
proud possessor of a violin upon which he 
was no mean player ; and it was their 
delight to sit together after the day’s work 
was done and pass the time away in the 
greatest enjoyment. Jean was a most 
enthusiastic listener. His father would 
play air after air, and the little one would 
clap his hands and caper with glee, which 
pleased the father more than if it had been 
the uproarious applause of a crowded 
audience at a popular concert. In course 
of time the boy, too, began to play. He 
had his father’s talent for music ; with a 
quick ear and nimble fingers he soon 
became, under his father’s tuition, a clever 
little player. Then his great ambition 
was to possess a violin of his own. He had 
only to express a wish for anything, and 


the fond father would deny himself every 
luxury until that wish was gratified. So 
when Jean woke on the morning of his 
eighth birthday, what was his surprise 
and delight to see a new violin nestling in 
a beautiful case, which lay open by his 
bedside ! He jumped out of bed, took the 
instrument in his hands, kissed it raptur¬ 
ously, then ran into his father’s room and 
showered kisses and thanks upon him. 
Now he was indeed doubly happy. His 
violin was his constant companion. 
Taught by his father, he became a really 
efficient player. He ; was even sought 
after for local concerts, and as his fame 
increased, so did the applications for his 
services, until there were but few people 
who had not heard of Jean the little 
fiddler. 

The Franco-German war had broken 
out. Frenchmen had been called upon 
to leave home and kindred to take up 
arms in their country’s cause, and among 
the number was Pierre Lafont. Like a 
dutiful son of France he responded with¬ 
out a murmur, but in his heart there was 
a bitter anguish at the thought of leaving 
behind, one who was to him more than 
life itself—his boy. He would willingly 
lay down his life for the sake of his 
country, but the thought of parting from 
his loved one, perhaps for ever, almost 
unnerved him. However he bore up 
bravely. He did not even let the lad 
know what was passing in his mind. 

‘LA .11 Frenchmen must be soldiers, you 
know, Jean,” he said, the night before his 
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JEAN WAS A MOST ENTHUSIASTIC LISTENER. 


departure, “and when a war breaks out 
they must obey the call of duty.” 

“But can’t they let you stop at home 
with me, father ? ” Jean innocently asked. 

“No, my boy, no.” 

“ Well then, I should like to g'o with 
my dear father,” was the boy’s reply. 

“ It cannot be, Jean, it cannot be ! But 
cheer up, little one ; the war will soon be 
over, and then I shall return, and perhaps 
I may get a medal—who knows? Think 
of that, Jean, a medal ! You would like 
me to have a medal, wouldn’t you ? ” 


“Oh yes, yes; then I could wear it 
myself. Oh, I should feel so proud ! ” 
Pierre did not care to prolong the inter¬ 
view, and it was soon over. But in the 
silent night he crept to the bedside of 
the sleeping child, and gazed long and 
earnestly upon the peaceful face. The 
tears started to his eyes as he thought 
that perhaps he was looking upon his 
darling for the last time. He stooped 
and kissed the beautiful face, fondly, 
fervently, and then stole silently from the 
room, 
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On the morrow, early, he was gone, 
leaving Jean in charge of an old friend, a 
widow, who he knew would watch over 
his boy with care and affection. 

The cruel war went on from day to day. 
News reached the anxious ones at home 
of the many rebuffs the brave French 
troops had met with. Jean asked for 
news of his father every morning as soon 
as he awoke, and his last words at night 
were to Him who rules all things : “God 
bless and keep dear father.” 

Sometimes a letter would come from 
Pierre—a short, hasty scrawl, which 


would continually wander away to the 
battle-field. Young as he was, he fancied 
he could hear the roar of the musketry, 
the groans of the wounded and dying. 
Ever and anon he would start up, his 
eyes dilating with fear, as the horrible 
thought ran through his brain that his 
father was lying there, amid the slain. 
Then his fears would be set at rest by a 
letter from the soldier saying that all was^ 
well. Jean would carry the missive off 
to some quiet nook where he would cry 
over it, laugh over it, cover it with his 
kisses and tears, and finally place it away 



IN THE SILENT NIGHT HE CREPT TO THE BEDSIDE OF THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


caused the greatest delight to the boy, 
who was pining for the return of him he 
loved so well. During this time he 
turned with thoughts of gladness to his 
violin. It was his only comfort. He 
would spend hours alone in his room with 
his beloved instrument. But his mind 


carefully with the others in a little box 
where he kept all his treasures. 

At length the letters ceased. Day 
succeeded day, week followed week, but 
no news of the warrior. Jean was in 
despair. Even his violin was discarded. 
He took to haunting the depot in the 
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hopes of hearing* some news of the lost 
one. He eagerly scanned the daily lists 
of killed and wounded, but so far his 
father’s name had not appeared in the 
fatal columns. The poor boy was beside 
himself with grief, but he did not weep. 
His heart was bursting ; but like a true 
son of a brave father he bore his sorrow 
in silence. 

At last he knew the worst. One morn¬ 
ing he saw among the list of prisoners 
taken in action the name of Pierre Lafont, 
15th regiment of the line. Then the poor 
boy bioke down. His father a prisoner! 
Then he must go to him. Yes, and go at 
once ! The woman who had charge of 
him could not find words to express her 
astonishment. She begged, entreated, 
even threatened, but of no avail. His 
mind was made up. His father, all he 
cared for on earth, was in the hands of the 
Germans, and he must go to him, to com¬ 
fort him, to cheer him, to take him by the 
hand, kiss him on the cheek, and say, 

‘ See, father, I have come to you. Your 
little Jean is happy now.” 

The next morning he started off, and 
the only friend he, had to accompany him 
was his beloved violin. 

iff 

The German encampment was full of 
life. Troopers were dashing hither and 
thither, trumpeters were sounding calls, 
and in response companies of soldiers were 
turning out for the morning parade. 

A bloody battle had taken place three 
days before, and all around were signs of 
the awful carnage. 

A hundred prisoners of war were 
lodged within the encampment. Among 
them were six who had been captured as 
spies ; these latter were to be shot at noon, 
and one of the six was Pierre Lafont. 
But see, another prisoner is being brought 
up the road. This is such an everyday 
occurrence that the men hardly take any 
notice. Presently the forms of captor 
and captive become more distinct. Why, 
what a diminutive prisoner for such a 
stalwart trooper I Ha ! it is only a boy, 
a little inoffensive boy, and his only 
weapon a harmless fiddle-case. 

“ Ho, ho ! comrade,” shouted a gigantic 
German trooper, “ what have we got here, 
a fiddler ? ” 

“Yes, if you please, sir, they call me 
Jean the little fiddler,” said the boy in a 
meek voice. 

“ Oh they do, do they ? You can play 
then, eh ? ” 


“Yes, sir, I can, a little,” replied Jean, 
trembling. 

“Well, you shall. Come along then. 
Soh I ” 

He seized Jean by the coat, and lifted 
him into the middle of the guardroom. 
The soldiers gathered round. Their hard 
faces almost frightened the little one, but 
he bore up bravely. He tremblingly un¬ 
locked his case and drew out his violin. 
His eyes seemed to light up, and his whole 
frame quivered with excitement. 

“ What can you play, eh ? ” exclaimed 
one. Jean made no reply but ran his bow 
lightly over the strings and commenced 
an air that his father had taught him. 

There was perfect silence in the room. 
The rough soldiers listened spellbound as 
the sweet strains of the music filled the 
air. 

Hark ! what is that loud knocking in 
the adjoining room ? It increases. Now 
a shout is heard. It is a man’s voice. 
He is calling aloud, piteously, implor- 
ingly. 

“Jean, my boy! Let me out, let me 
go to him ! Jean, my boy, my boy ! ” 

The child hears the beloved voice. He 
stops playing, rushes to the door and 
answers manfully : “ Father, yes, it is 
Jean. I have come to you ; come and kiss 
me ! ” 

“ Come here,” said a German fiercely. 

“Oh, sir, do let me go to my father,” 
was Jean’s tearful reply. 

“ Play !” 

“I cannot, sir; indeed I cannot. My 
father, my father ! ” 

“Yes! Play, play!” shouted the 
troopers. It was fine sport for them, 
but little Jean was fast breaking down. 

“Yes, sir, I will, but do let me see my 
father.” 

“ You shall see your father fast 
enough,” said one grimly. 

“Play the Watch on the Rhiney' sug¬ 
gested another. 

“ Hurrah ! ” they all shouted ; “ The 
Watch on the Rhine ! ” 

“ I cannot play that^ sir,” said the boy 
firmly. 

“ You can’t, eh ? You shall ! ” said one 
who was evidently the leader. 

Jean did not reply. He put his violin 
in position. The Germans crowded round. 
Pierre’s voice could be distinctly heard 
calling his child. This seemed to give 
the boy courage. He drew his bow 
across the strings once more, and in the 
silence of that German guard-room arose 
the stirring strains, not of the Watch on 
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WHAT A DIMINUTIVE PRISONER FOR SUCH A STALWART TROOPER ! 


the Rhine, but of the Marseillaise,^ which 
was vociferously taken up by the prisoners 
inside. All was consternation in a 
moiTient. The fiddle was snatched awa}’ 
and smashed to atoms, Jean was seized, 
and it would have fared ill with him had 
not an officer entered at the moment. 
Upon hearing the circumstances he or¬ 
dered the boy to be consigned to the 
prisoners’ room, 


Father and son had met at last! 

At noon the so-called spies were 
paraded. They were to be shot in one 
batch. On the left stood Pierre Lafont, 
firm and erect. But see, there are seven 
prisoners ! It is Jean standing by his 
father’s side who makes the seventh. 
Death has no terrors for him. He is 
perfectly happy now. Hand in hand with 
his father he cares not what may happen. 
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FATHER AND SON HAD MET AT LAST ! 


“ Oh, sir ! ” Pierre pleads to the officer 
in charge, “spare my boy, my little 
Jean ! ” 

“ His name does not appear on the list 
of spies ; he need not go with you,” was 
the cold reply. 

“Jean, my darling, go back ; go back 
before it is too late.” 

“ Father, I will go with you,” was all 
Jean said, 


The six doomed men take their position 
in line. Jean does not flinch. Does he 
understand what it all means? 

“Jean, my boy, my darling boy! Oh 
God ! save my little Jean ! ” 

“ Father, do not cry. Kiss me. I have 
found you at last. I am by your side. 
Kiss me. I am so happy ! ” 

“ Present Arms ! Fire ! ” 

“ In death they were not divided.” 









HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
By H. G. PEARCE. 



F 


OR a long- time my mind had 
_ been well exercised as to how the 
agricultural labourer really did live. I 
was tery anxious to know the facts of 
the case, and newspaper accounts 
seemed of no use, one leading daily 
asserting that never 
had the labourer been 
so well off, while an¬ 
other contended that 
his condition was a 
truly deplorable one, 
and demanded the 
active interference of 

the Government. 

Which was the true assertion ? I 
could not tell, and straightway deter¬ 
mined to investigate the matter for 
myself, and, if possible, obtain a few 
definite facts to go upon concerning the 
nature and extent of the hardships of 
the labourer’s life. 

The first question was, where to go ? 

I decided upon a remote Dorsetshire 
village five miles or more from the 
nearest railway station, standing in the 
midst of wild moorland and common. Here I hoped to find the true Dorsetshire 
labourer as described by Professor Fawcett and others, and, by comparing his con¬ 
dition with that of his more favoured brother in the north, be able to draw my own 
conclusions. 

Inspired with an ardent desire after truth, I managed to catch an early tram 
at Waterloo and went off gaily on my tour of investigation. After some hours ot 
travelling I reached m3' destination. It was pouring with rain and getting rather 
dark. The only person I could see on the little wayside platform was the station- 
master, and he seemed to be there quite by accident. He was gazing with a depressed 
air after the departing train and appeared quite unconscious of my presence, and 
quite unimpressed by m3' great mission. I walked up to him, and presented him 
with my ticket very much with the air of the “ Dodo ” in Alice in Wonderland, and 
asked where I could get some vehicle to carry me and my traps to the remote 
village. 

He gazed at me for some little time without ansvyering, and then asked me in 
broad Dorsetshire to repeat my question, which I did with some impatience. 

“ Nedmore, did you say ? ” 

‘‘ Yes ; Nedmore.” 

“ Never heard of such a place, and I’ve lived here these six years. Nedmore, did 
you say ? ” 

“Yes; Nedmore!” I shrieked again. “Never mind, I won’t trouble you. I 
daresay I can find it.” And I walked away very conscious of his suspicious gaze, 
and angry with myself for not making arrangements beforehand to be met at 
such an out-of-flie-way place. 
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I had not gone very far when I heard 
a shout, and, looking back, I saw the 
station-master gesticulating. He told me 
there was a man with a trap who would 
very likely drive me anywhere for a con¬ 
sideration, if I didn’t mind driving with a 
load. I cheerfully scout the idea and 
scramble up into a rather dilapidated 
trap, the back part of which is already 
occupied by a full-grown sheep, while a 
sack of corn is at our feet. 

I tell my friend where 1 want to go, and 
to my joy I find he lives near, and will take 
me to a friend of his whose wife takes in 
lodgers during the summer—at least she 
always puts up the late Vicar’s son when 
he wants to do a bit of quiet reading ; he 
he is about the only person who knows 
of such a lonely place. 

After a long drive on a road running 
for five or six miles between the heath we 
stop at a gate leading into a potato patch, 
and my companion tells me I shall find a 
cottage at the far end, where his friends 
live. 

I soon found the abode, a long, low 
cottage with a thatched roof and creepers 
trained over the rustic porch. I explain 
my errand, and am assured by Mrs. Cole 
that I can have a bedroom and the parlour, 
and she will do her best to give satisfaction 
if I can content myself with very plain 
fare, as the butcher only calls once a 
week, on Saturday, and she does not 
happen to have any meat left in the house. 

This is my first introduction to a Dorset¬ 
shire cottage, and I note everything with 
much interest. 

The kitchen, which is used as the family 
dining and sitting room, is a good-sized 
room with a brick floor and large open 
grate. I could see the stars as I looked 
up the chimney. Two sides of bacon 
were drying here. The walls of the room 
were papered, and hung with gaily-coloured 
almanacs presented by baker and grocer, 
portraits of friends in various positions of 
startling ferocity, ‘‘ death cards,” with a 
lavish display of “weeping willow” and 
urn clasped by a distracted white-robed 
figure, framed in funereal black, and over 
the mantelpiece is a “ sampler ” worked by 
Mrs. Cole’s grandmother as a specimen 
of her skill and diligence when eleven 
years old. 

One corner of the room is occupied by 
a large eight-day clock with a brass face. 
A chest of drawers and a kitchen dresser 
(two pieces of furniture invariably found 
in a well-to-do Dorsetshire cottage) take 
up one side of the room, and are covered 


with treasures of different kinds. The 
dresser, with its best china, glass, and 
rows of jugs, is a great feature of every 
cottage, and no bad indicator of the social 
position of its possessor. 

The parlour into which I am presently 
shown is a small room about six feet eight 
in size, made stuffy b}^ carpet, window- 
curtains, and a superabundance of fur¬ 
niture. The window, of course, is hope¬ 
lessly blocked by flowering plants in a 
rather anaemic condition, and the round 
table is artistically laid out with gaily 
bound volumes, photograph albums, 
bibles and hymn books. A stuffed puppy 
and canary under a glass shade give a 
further air of unreality to the room. It 
is obviously a room to be used only on 
special occasions, and never by the 
famil}'. 

My bedroom is over the parlour. Here 
everything is beautifully clean and neat, 
with a faint smell of apples, because “it 
is the best room in the house to keep 
them, and the children don’t dare venture 
in.” I feel convinced I should have spent 
a comfortable night here had not Mrs. 
Cole, when wishing me “good night,” 
informed me that the bed had been kept 
well aired by “ Gramp ” (a terrible old man 
of eighty), and that she hoped the 
thatched roof would not inconvenience 
me, a remark fraught with terrible 
meaning, as I was soon to ' discover; 
thatch apparently being the cherished 
home of earwigs and their kind, who 
gave me no rest, at any rate the first 
night I spent with them. 

The next morning my zeal as a rural 
investigator had somewhat cooled, and 
my spirits did not rise when I discovered 
that I was to breakfast upon two large 
slices of fried bacon (it looked like salt 
pork) and some rather dubious-looking* 
butter from the small village shop. I ask 
for a time-table to discover what chance 
of escape there is from the agricultural 
labourer, and my hostess, after much 
searching, produces one for January, 1890, 
with many of the leaves gone. 

I then turn my attention to the break¬ 
fast table, and petition for some of the 
mushrooms 1 can see growing in the field 
outside, to be cooked with the bacon, and 
suggest that a fresh egg or two would 
also be a welcome addition to the meal. 

When my humble wants are supplied I 
feel distinctly happier, and able to take a 
quite intelligent interest in Mrs. Cole’s 
conversation and remarks. She tells me 
her husband is a carpenter and earns 
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AFTER A LONG DRIVE WE STOP AT A GATE LEADIN'G INTO A POTATO PATCH. 


very good money. Lately lie has been 
employed in the restoration of a church 
near, "and has been in steady work for 
some time. That it is not every one in 
the village who is so well off. Many ot 
the labourers find it hard work to make 
both ends meet, and that last winter there 
was much distress. 

Most of the cottages in Nedmore 
belong to the lord of the manor, who is 
seldom at home, an agent living some 
miles away transacting all necessary 
business. 

‘^You see, ma’am, that’s bad for the 
village. There is no one, as you may say, 
to take an interest in nobody. The 
clergyman is no good beyond preaching 
his two sermons on Sunday (not but what 
the one before him was a good man and 


did a lot for the people), and the Great 
House shut up, and no other gentry 
living anywhere near, why you can’t 
wonder that the people takes to drinking 
and bad ways when there’s nobody to 
care. It’s very dull here, too, specially 
in the winter ; when the snow lies thick on 
the ground, and there is nothing going on 
like, the young chaps gets spiteful like, 
and a lot of quarrelling goes on.” 

At this point I suddenly realised my 
responsibilities as investigator, and threw 
in a question as to the movement of the 
rural population into the towns. 

‘‘Oh, labour is plentiful enough here, 
ma’am. Very few of our young men 
have gone away. It’s uncommon difficult 
for them to get to London, you see, unless 
they happen to have a relation living 
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I intimated to my hostess that I should 
like to see the vdllag’e, and, if possible, 
talk with some of the cottagers, and she 
was good enough to come with me just 
to show me the way. 

The first cottage we stopped at stood 
in a good garden well stocked with fruit 
trees—a great help in making both ends 
meet. I was introduced to the wife as “ a 


there or something of that sort; it’s so far 
away, and they would feel scared like 
with the noise and bustle after living on 

the heath here for so long, and W- 

(the nearest market town) has no work to 
spare for any of our men. I sometimes 
think it would be a good job if some 
of them would clear out ; may be the 
fewer left would get a higher wage.” 











young lady from Lon¬ 
don who don’t know 
nothing about the 
country and its ways. 

I said as p’r’aps you 
could tell her some¬ 
thing about it, Mrs. 

Webb, seeing you’ve 
lived in the country all 
your life.” 

Mrs. Webb looked 
doubtful but flattered, 
and invited me to take 
a seat. She would tell 
me anything she could. 

She didn’t know much ; 
there were no Board 
Schools when she was a 
girl. 

“ You have a nice 
kitchen, Mrs. Webb,” 

I remarked in my 
character of investiga¬ 
tor. “It seems a nice 
cottage on the whole ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, it’s 
a very tidy one. There 
is this kitchen and a 
scullery and two bed¬ 
rooms, and we pay 
2S. 6d. a week rent ; it 
has a good .garden, 
too, you see. The worst 
of it is there is no 
water near except in 
that ditch outside, and 
that is often dried up in 
the summer. All our 
drinking water we have 
to fetch from the well 
in a neighbour’s garden, 
a tidy step from here.” 

“When do you pay 
your rent ? Could you 
not complain and get 
something done ? ” 

“ The agent has pro¬ 
mised to see to it, 
ma’am. I daresay he 
will do something be¬ 
fore long. We pay 
our rent to him every 
half year at the ‘ Fly¬ 
ing Dutchman,’ and 
he gives us a ticket back, which entitles 
us to have so much beer or spirits, which¬ 
ever we prefer, for the good ot the house, 
he says.” 

“And what happens to those tenants 
who chance to be teetotalers, Mrs. 
Webb ? ” 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

“ Oh, they goes without,” replied Mrs. 
Webb simply. 

“Are wages pretty good here?” 

“ My husband he works for that farmer 
who lives over there. He gets us. a 
week now% but it will drop to loi"., I ex¬ 
pect, before very long ; it generally does 
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in the winter. Of course he gets more 
pay at harvest time ; we generally buys 
our pig then. Some of the masters here 
object to their men keeping pigs—says it 
leads to dishonesty, but they allow them 
a piece of ground in one of their fields to 
grow potatoes on. Then, you see, it gets 
manured along with the rest of the field. 
The potato crop lasts from May to Sep¬ 
tember, the bit of land is then returned to 
the farmer.” 

“You must be a good manager, Mrs. 
Webb, to keep house on that money, and 
with a family, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, six children. It will be 
better now Jim is getting old enough to 
earn, but it was a hard pinch sometimes 
when they were all little and Elsie always 
ailing. She was so ill once we had to 
have the doctor to her for three weeks or 
more, and every time he came my hus¬ 
band had to pay him ^s. —ah, and did it, 
too ; he was that fearful of getting be¬ 
hindhand with the payments ; but you can 
guess what it meant to us out of his pay, 
and I was too weak just then to earn much 
myself by washing, like some women can.” 

“ How do you manage about food so 
far from any town ? ” 

“ Well, you see, we don’t require much 
meat beyond bacon. The butcher he do 
come once a week of a Saturday night to 
his regular customers, but there is very 
little taken .in this village. Rabbits are 
plentiful enough, and you can get one for 
Sunday’s dinner at 4^. or so. Coal was 
li*. 6 d. a cwt. during the winter, it’s is. 3^. 
now. Bread we pay 5^'/. a loaf. Flour 
IS. 8d. a peck. Oddments and groceries 
we can get at the village shop, but things 
do seem dear there. You see there is no 
one to say them ‘ nay,’ as you may say.” 

“ And is your husband in any club, Mrs. 
Webb?” 

“ Well, yes, ma’am. He’s in what they 
call a slate club. It’s supported by the 
farmers round a goodish bit, and they 
sort of expect their men to put into it. 
But it’s not what I call a sound one. The 
old club broke some years back ; lots of 


the old men were in that, and it came 
rather hard on them. After sixty a man 
looks to his club, you see. He so often 
ails at that age and can’t do much more 
work. Then what can he do if his club 
fails him ? ” 

“And what about amusements, Mrs. 
Webb?” I asked, feeling rather depressed. 

“ Oh, there’s church and chapel for 
those who like them, ma’am, and there’s a 
reading-room our member has just given 
us, and a cricket club, and a lot of talking 
and drinking goes on at the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman.’ My husband, he’s one for 
reading, is he, and he’ll read the few 
books we’ve got over and over again. 
He’s not one for being away much from 
home, so we gets on pretty comfortably. 
There ain’t much going on for us women, 
in the way of amusement,” added Mrs. 
Webb reflectively, “ but then that always 
is the way. The men do get out in the 
fresh air every day to their work, and 
they see their mates and hear any news that 
may be going, but as for the women, we’re 
so taken up with the children and the 
house, and getting the meals ready, why, 
when we do get a bit of time to sit down 
and enjoy it, we find we have got old some¬ 
how, and don’t care about it any longer.” 

After this conversation with Mrs. Webb 
I often found my way to her cottage, and 
received much help from her in my in¬ 
vestigation into the condition of the 
agricultural labourer. Before I left the 
village I had a much clearer view as to 
the precise difficulties and drawbacks of 
his lot, though at the same time I could 
heartily agree with the verdict of several 
of the oldest inhabitants of the village, 
which was “ that though there was 
much a-wanting to be done in the villages 
and only waiting for some strong man to 
come forward to do it, yet things had 
wonderfully improved all round these 
last fifty years, and the man who had his 
regular place on a farm had not half as 
much to complain of as his father afore 
him had,” and “that mayhap the coming 
generation would have still less.” 
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“ TT is a most anxious thing* to be an 
absolute ruler,” said Duke Deoclo- 
nato, “ but I have made up my mind. 
The Doctor has convinced me (here Dr. 
Fusbius, Ph.D., bowed very low) that 
marriage is the best, noblest, wholesomest, 
and happiest of human conditions.” 

“Your Highness will remember-” 

began the President of the Council. 

“ My lord, I have made up my mind,” 
said Duke Deodonato. 

Thus speaking, the Duke took a large 
sheet of foolscap paper, and wrote rapidly 
for a moment or two. 

“There,” he said, pushing the paper 
over to the President, “is the decree.” 

“ The decree, sir ? ” 

“ I think three weeks afford ample 
space,” said Duke Deodonato. 

“ Three weeks, sir ? ” 

“For every man over twenty-one years 
of age in this Duchy to find himself a 
wife.” 

“Your Highness,” observed Dr. Fus¬ 
bius, with dekrence, “will consider that 
between an abstract proposition and a 
practical measure-” 

“ There is to the logical mind no stop¬ 
ping-place,” interrupted Duke Deodonato. 

“ But, sir,” cried the President, “ imag¬ 
ine the consternation which this--! ” 

“ Let it be gazetted to-night,” said 
Duke Deodonato. 

“ I would venture,” said the President, 
“to remind your Highness that you are 
yourself a bachelor.” 

“ Laws,” said Duke Deodonato^ “ do 
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not bind the Crown unless the Crown is 
expressly mentioned.” 

“ True, sir ; but I humbly conceive that 
it would be pessimi exempli -” 

“ You are right ; I will marry myself,” 
said Duke Deodonato. 

“ But, sir, three weeks ! The hand of 
a princess cannot be requested and granted 
in-” 

“Then find me somebody else,” said 
Deodonato ; “ and pray leave me. I would 
be alone ; ” and Duke Deodonato waved 
his hand to the door. 

Outside the door the President said to 
the Doctor, 

“ I could wish, sir, that you had not 
convinced his Highness.” 

“ My lord,” rejoined the Doctor, “ truth 
is my only preoccupation.” 

“Sir,” said the President, “are you 
married ? ” 

“ My lord,” answered the Doctor, “ I 
am not.” 

“ I thought not,” said the President, as 
he folded up the decree, and put it in his 
pocket. 

It is useless to deny that Duke Deodo- 
nato’s decree caused considerable disturb¬ 
ance in the Duchy. In the first place, the 
Crown lawyers raised a puzzle of law. 
Did the word “ man ” as used in the de¬ 
cree, include “ w’oman ” ? The President 
shook his head, and referred the question 
to his Highness. 

“ It seems immaterial,” observed the 
Duke. “If a man marries, a woman 
marries.” 
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Ex vi fermi 7 ioru 7 Jiy'' assented the Doc¬ 
tor. 

“But, sir,” said the President, “there 
are more women than men in the Duchy.” 

Duke Deodonato threw down his pen. 
“ This is very provoking,” said he. 
“Why was it allowed? I’m sure it hap¬ 
pened before / came to the throne.” 

The Doctor was about to point out that 
it could hardly have been guarded against, 
when the President (who was a better 
courtier) anticipated him. 

“We did not foresee that your High¬ 
ness, in your Highness’s wisdom, would 
issue this decree,” he said humbly. 

“True,” said Duke Deodonato, who 
was a just man. 

“Would your Highness vouchsafe any 
explanation —— ? ” 

“What are the Judges for?” asked 
Duke Deodonato. “There is the law— 
let them interpret it.” 

Whereupon the Judges held that a 
“man” was not a “woman,” and that 
although every man must marry, no 
woman need. 

“It will make no difference,” said the 
President. 

“ None at all,” said Dr. Fusbius. 

Nor, perhaps, would it, seeing that 
women are ever kind, and in no way by 
nature averse from marriage, had it not 
become known that Duke Deodonato 
himself intended to choose a wife from 
the ladies of his own dominions, and to 
choose her (according to the advice of 
Dr. Fusbius, who, in truth, saw little 
whither his counsel would in the end 
carry the Duke) without regard to such 
adventitious matters as rank or wealth, 
and purely for her beauty, talent, and 
virtue. Which resolve being proclaimed, 
straightway all the ladies of the Duchy, 
of whatsoever station, calling, age, appear¬ 
ance, wit, or character, conceiving each 
of them that she, and no other, should 
become the Duchess, sturdily refused all 
offers of marriage (although they were 
many of them as desperately enamoured 
as virtuous ladies may be), and did 
nought else than walk, drive, ride, and 
display their charms in the park before 
the windows of the ducal palace. And 
thus it fell out that when a week had 
gone by, no man had obeyed Duke 
Deodonato’s decree, and they were, from 
sheer want of brides, like to fall into 
contempt of the law and under the high 
displeasure of the Duke. 

Upon this the President and Dr. Fus¬ 
bius sought audience of his Highness, 


and humbly laid before him the unforeseen 
obstacle which had occurred. 

“ Woman is ever ambitious,” said Dr. 
P'usbius. 

“ Nay,” corrected the President, “ they 
have seen his Highness’s person as his 
Highness has ridden through the city.” 

Duke Deodonato threw down his pen. 

“This is very tiresome,” said he, knit¬ 
ting his brows. “My lord, I would be 
further advised on this matter. Return 
at the same hour to-morrow.” 

The next day, Duke Deodonato’s fore¬ 
head had regained its customary smooth¬ 
ness, and his manner was tranquil and 
assured. 

“ Our pleasure is,” said he to the 
President, “that, albeit no woman shall 
be compelled to marry if so be that she 
be not invited thereunto ; yet, if bidden, 
she shall in no wise refuse, but straight¬ 
way espouse that man who first after 
the date of these presents shall solicit 
her hand.” 

The President bowed in admiration. 

“ It is, if I ma}^ humbly say so, a 
practical and wise solution, sir,” he 
said. 

“I apprehend that it will reimedy the 
mischief,” said Duke Deodonato, not ill- 
pleased. 

And doubtless it would have had an 
effect as altogether satisfactory, excellent, 
beneficial, salutary, and universal as the 
wisdom of Duke Deodonato had antici¬ 
pated from it, had it not fallen out that, 
on the promulgation of the decree, all the 
aforesaid ladies of the Duchy, of whatso¬ 
ever station, calling, age, appearance, 
wit, or character, straightway, and so 
swiftly that no man had time wherein to 
pay his court to them, fled to and shut 
and bottled and barricaded themselves in 
houses, castles, cupboards, cellars, stables, 
lofts, churches, chapels, chests, and every 
other kind of receptacle whatsoever, and 
there remained beyond reach of any man, 
be he whom he would, lest haply one, 
coming, should ask their hand in marriage, 
and thus they should lose all prospect of 
wedding the Duke. 

When Duke Deodonato was apprised 
of this lamentable action on the part of 
the ladies of the Duchy, he frowned and 
laid down his pen. 

“This is very annoying,” said he. 
“There appears to be a disposition to 
thwart Our endeavours for the public 
good.” 

“It is gross contumacy,” said Dr. 
Fusbius. 



HIS HIGHNESS HAS RIDDEN THROUGH THE CITY. 
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“Yet,” remarked the President, “in 
spired by a natural, if ill-disciplined, 
admiration for his Highness’s person.” 

“The decree is now a fortnight old,” 
observed Duke Deodonato. “ Leave 
me, I will consider further of this 
matter.” 

Now even as his Highness spoke a 
mighty uproar arose under the palace 
windows, and Duke Deodonato, looking 
out of the window (which, be it remem¬ 
bered, but for the guidance of Heaven he 
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“ At whose suit is she arrested ? ” asked 
Deodonato. 

“At the suit of the most learned 
Dr. Fusbius, may it please your High¬ 
ness.” 

“Sir,” said Dr. Fusbius, “it is true. 
This lady, grossly contemning your 
Highness’s decree, has refused my hand 
in marriage.” 

“Is it true, damsel?” asked Duke 
Deodonato.” 

“ Hear me, your Highness ! ” answered 





NOW WHEN THE JUDGES WERE COME. 


might not have done), beheld a maiden of 
wonderful charms struggling in the 
clutches of two halberdiers of the guard, 
who were haling her off to prison. 

“ Bring hither that damsel,” said 
Deodonato. 

Presently the damsel, still held by the 
soldiers, entered the room. Her robe 
was dishevelled and rent, her golden hair 
hung loose on her shoulders, and her eyes 
were full of tears. 


she. “ I left my dwelling out an instant, 
for we were in sore straits for-” 

“Bread?” asked Deodonato, a touch 
of sympathy in his voice. 

“May it please your Highness, no—• 
pins wherewith to fasten our hair. And, 
as I ran to the merchant’s, this aged 
man-” 

“ I am but turned of fifty,” interrupted 
Fusbius. 

“And have not yet learnt silence?” 
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asked Deodonato seve¬ 
rely. “ Damsel, pro¬ 
ceed ! ” 

“Caught me by my 
gown as I ran and-” 

“ I proposed marriage 
to her,” said Fusbius. 

“ Nay, if you pro¬ 
posed marriage, she 
shall marry you,” said 
Deodonato. “ By the 
crown of my fathers, 
she shall marry you. 

But what said he 
damsel ? ” 

“ May it please your 
Highness, he said that 
1 had the prettiest face 
in all the Duchy, and 
that he would have no 
wife but me ; and there¬ 
upon he kissed me; 
and I would have none 
of him, and I struck 
him and escaped.” 

“ Send for the 
Judges,”said Duke Deo¬ 
donato. “And mean¬ 
while keep this damsel 
and let no man propose 
marriage to her until 
Our pleasure be 
known.” 

Now when the Judges 
were come, and the 
maiden was brought in 
and set over against 
them on the right hand, 
and the learned Doctor 
took his stand on the 
left, Deodonato prayed 
the Judges that they 
would perpend carefully 
and anxiously of the 
question—using all lore, 
research, wisdom, dis¬ 
cretion, and justice— 
whether Dr. F usbius 
had proposed marriage 
unto the maiden or no. 

“ Thus shalt Our mind 
be informed, and we 
shall deal profitably with 
this matter,” concluded 
Duke Deodonato. 

Upon which arose 
great debate. For there 
was one part of the 
learned men which 
leant upon the letter and found no 
invitation to marriage in the words of 


Dr. Fusbius ; while another part would 
have it that in all things the spirit and 
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mind of the utterer must be regarded, 
and that it sorted not with the years, 
virtues, learning, and position of the said 
most learned Doctor to suppose that he 
had spoken such words and sealed the 
same with a kiss, save under the firm 
impression, thought, and conviction that 
he was offering his hand in marriage; 
which said impression, thought, and con¬ 
viction were fully and reasonably declared 
and evident in his actions, manner, bear¬ 
ing, air, and conduct. 

“This is very perplexing,” said Duke 
Deodonato, and he knit his brows ; for as 
he gazed upon the beauty of the damsel, 
it seemed to him a thing unnatural, un¬ 
desirable, unpalatable, unpleasant, and 
unendurable, that she should wed Dr. 
Fusbius. Yet if such were the law— 
Duke Deodonato sighed, and he glanced 
at the damsel : and it chanced that the 
damsel glanced at Duke Deodonato, and, 
seeing that he was a proper man and 
comely, and that his eye spoke his ad¬ 
miration of her, she blushed ; and her 
cheek that had gone white when those of 
the Judges who favoured the learned 
Doctor were speaking, went red as a rose 
again, and she strove to order her hair 
and to conceal the rent that was in her 
robe. And Duke Deodonato sighed again. 

“ My Lord,” he said to the President, 
“ we have heard these wise and erudite 
men ; and, forasmuch as the matter is 
difficult, they are divided among them¬ 
selves, and the staff whereon we leant is 
broken. Speak, therefore, your mind.” 

Then the President of the Council 
looked earnestly at Duke Deodonato, but 
the Duke veiled his face with his hand. 

“ Answer . truly,” said he, “without 
fear or favour; so shall you fulfil Our 
pleasure.” 

And the President, looking round upon 
the company, said : 

“It is. Your Highness, by all reason¬ 
able, honest, just, proper, and honourable 
intendment, as good, sound, full, and ex¬ 
plicit an offer of marriage as hath ever 
been had in this Duchy.” 

“So be it,” said Duke Deodonato ; and 
Dr. Fusbius smiled in triumph, while the 
maiden grew pale again. 

“And,” pursued the President, “it 
binds, controls, and rules every man, 
woman, and child in these Your Highness’s 
dominions, and hath the force of law over 
all.” 

“So be it,” said Deodonato again. 

“ Saving,” added the President, “Your 
Highness only.” 


There was a movement among the 
company. 

“For,” pursued the President, “by 
the ancient laws, customs, manners, and 
observances of the Duchy, no decree or 
law shall in any way whatsoever impair, 
alter, lessen, or derogate from the high 
rights, powers, and prerogatives of Your 
Highness, whom may Heaven long pre¬ 
serve. Although, therefore, it be, by and 
pursuant to Your Highness’ decree, the 
sure right of every man in this Duchy to 
be accepted in marriage of any damsel 
whom he shall invite thereunto, yet is 
this right in all respects subject to and 
controlled by the natural, legal, inalien¬ 
able, unalterable, and sovereign prerog¬ 
ative of Your Highness to marry what 
damsel soever it shall be Your pleasure to 
bid share your throne. Hence I, in obedi¬ 
ence to Your Highness’ commands, pro¬ 
nounce and declare that this damsel is 
lawfully and irrevocably bound and 
affianced to the learned Dr. Fusbius, un¬ 
less and until it shall please Your High¬ 
ness yourself to demand her hand in 
marriage. May what I have spoken please 
Your Highness.” And the President sat 
down. 

Duke Deodonato sat awhile in thought, 
and there was silence in the hall. Then 
he spoke : 

“Let all withdraw, saving the damsel 
only.” 

And they one and all withdrew, and 
Duke Deodonato was left alone wdth the 
damsel. 

Then he arose and gazed long on the 
damsel ; but the damsel would not look 
on Duke Deodonato. 

“ How are you called, lady ? ” asked 
Duke Deodonato. 

“ I am called Dulcissima,” said she. 

“ Well-named ! ” said Deodonato softly, 
and he went to the damsel, and he laid 
his hand, full gently, on her robe, and 
he said, 

“ Dulcissima, you have the prettiest 
face in all the Duch}^, and I will have 
no wife but you ; ” and Duke Deodonato 
kissed the damsel. 

The damsel forbore to strike Duke 
Deodonato, as she had struck Dr. 
Fusbius. Again her cheek went red, 
and again pale, and she said, 

“ I wed no man on compulsion.” 

“ Madam, I am Your Sovereign,” said 
Duke Deodonato ; and his eyes were on 
the damsel. 

“ If you were an Archangel-I ” cried 

the damsel. 
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“ Our House is not wont to be scorned 
of ladies,” said Deodonato. I 

crooked, or baseborn, or a fool ? ” 

‘‘This day in your Duchy women are 
slaves, and men their masters by your 
will,” said she. 
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Deodonato gazed on her. 

“ You had no chance of using the pins,” 
said he, “and the rent in your gown is 
very sore.” 

And upon this the eyes of the damsel 
lost their fire and sought the floor ; and 
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“It is the order of nature,” said 
Deodonato. 

“It is not my pleasure,” said the 
damsel. 

Then Deodonato laid his hand on his 
silver bell, for he was very angry. 

“ Fusbius waits without,” said he. 

“ I will wed him and kill him,” cried 
Dulcissima. 


she plucked at her girdle, and would not 
look on Deodonato. And they said out¬ 
side, 

“It is very still in the Hall of the 
Duke.” 

Then said Deodonato, 

“ Dulcissima, what would you ?” 

“That you repeal you decrees,” said 
she. 
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Deodonato’s brow grew dark ; he did 
not love to go back. 

“ What I have decreed, I have decreed,” 
said he. 

‘‘ And what I have resolved, I have re¬ 
solved,” said she. 

Deodonato drew near to her. 

‘^And if I repeal the decrees?” said 
he. 

“You will do well,” said she. 

“ And you will wed-? ” 

“Whom I will,” said she. 

Deodonato turned to the window, and 
for a space he looked out ; and the 
damsel smoothed her hair and drew 
her robe, where it was whole, across the 
rent ; and she looked on Deodonato as he 
stood, and her bosom rose and fell. And 
she prayed a prayer that no man heard or, 
if he heard, might be so base as to tell. 
But she saw the dark locks of Deo¬ 
donato’s hair and his form, straight as 
an arrow and tall as a six-foot wand, in 
the window. And again, outside, they 
said, 

“It is strangely still in the Hall of the 
Duke.” 

Then Deodonato turned, and he pressed 
with his hand on the silver bell, and 
straightway the Hall was filled with the 
Councillors, the Judges, and the halber¬ 
diers, attentive to hear the will of Deo¬ 
donato and the fate of the damsel. And 
the small eyes of Fusbius glowed and the 
calm eyes of the President smiled. 

“ My Cousins, Gentlemen, and my 
faithful Guard,” said Deodonato, “Time, 
which is Heaven’s mighty Instrument, 
brings counsel. Say ! what the Duke 
has done, shall any man undo ? ” 

Then cried they all, save one, 

“No man ! ” 

And the President said, 

“ Saving the Duke.” 

“ The decrees which I made,” said 
Deodonato, “ I unmake. Henceforth let 
men and maidens in my Duchy marry or 
not marry as they will, and God give 
them joy of it.” 

And all, save Fusbius, cried “ Amen.” 
But Fusbius cried, 

“Your Highness, it is demonstrated 
beyond cavil, ay, to the satisfaction of 
your Highness-” 


“This is very tedious,” said Deodo¬ 
nato. “ Let him speak no more.” 

And again he drew near to Dulcissima, 
and there, before them all, he fell on his 
knee. And a murmur ran through the 
hall. 

“Madam,” said Deodonato, “if you 
love me, wed me. And, if you love me 
not, depart in peace and in honour ; and 
I, Deodonato, will live my life alone.” 

Then the damsel trembled, and barely 
did Deodonato catch her words : 

“There are many men here,” said she. 

“ It is not given to Princes,” said Deo¬ 
donato, “to be alone. Nevertheless, if 
you will, leave me alone.” 

And the damsel bent low, so that the 
breath of her mouth stirred the hair on 
Deodonato’s head, and he shivered as he 
knelt. 

“ My Prince and my King ! ” said she. 

And Deodonato shot to his feet, and 
before them all he kissed her, and, turn¬ 
ing, spoke : 

“As I have wooed, let every man in 
this Duchy woo. As I have won, let 
every man that is worthy win. For, un¬ 
less he so woo, and unless he so win, vain 
is his wooing and vain is his winning, and 
a fig for his wedding, say I, Deodonato ! 
I, that was Deodonato, and now am— 
Deodonato and Dulcissima.” 

And a great cheer rang out in the Hall, 
and Fusbius fled to the door; and they 
tore his gown as he went and cursed him 
for a knave. But the President raised his 
voice aloud and cried— 

“ May Heaven preserveyour Highnesses 
—and here’s a blessing on all windows ! ” 

And that is the reason why you will find 
(if you travel there, as I trust you may, 
for nowhere are the ladies fairer or the 
men so gallant) more windows in the 
Duchy of Deodonato than anywhere in 
the wide world besides. For the more 
windows, the wider the view ; and the 
wider the view, the more pretty damsels 
do you see ; and the more pretty damsels 
you see, the more jocund a thing is life— 
and that is what the men ot the Duchy 
love—and not least Duke Deodonato, 
whom, with his bride Dulcissima, may 
Heaven long preserve ! 
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FRASER 


I T is only 
a blue silk 
chair. It 
stands on the 
farther side 
of the fire- 
place. It 
seems out of 
place in a 
bachelor law¬ 
yer’s cham¬ 
bers, with old 
furniture boug'ht in the lot from the 
former tenant, books and pipes tossed 
about on the couch and floor, and the 
whole place redolent with tobacco. It 
is a lady’s chair, the one bit of grandeur 
in the room where I breakfast, read 
briefs, puff my cigar and receive my 
friends. But no one ever sits in it. 
Other fellows in the Inn call it “ Mere¬ 
dith’s idol.” 

I love that chair. It is the one piece 
of romance in my life. When Mrs. Snel- 
grove went out to join her husband, the 
doctor in India, she said : ‘‘ Here, Mr. 
Meredith, take this, and let it be a 
memento of me. A lady’s chair isn’t 
much good to a lazy bachelor like you, 
but you will marry some day, and your 
wife can sit in it, and you can tell her 
about the Snelgroves, and what a gossipy 
little woman Mrs. Snelgrove was. 
Good-bye, and send round for the chair 
when you want it.” 

I brought it home. The pale soft silk 
looked odd in my dingy place. It was 
much too good for me. In the evenings 
when all was murky and miserable out¬ 
side, I would draw close to the fire, light 
my pipe and dream pleasant dreams. I 
glanced at the silken chair, so neat and 
trim. 


“ It will do for my wife, will it?” 1 
thought. And giving rein to fancy, and 
gazing through the pale fumes ot to¬ 
bacco smoke, I saw a pretty woman, 
tall and graceful, with loving eyes ; and 
she looked on me and smiled, and we 
chattered and loved, and forgot all the 
world. It was a sweet reverie which 
came and came again. So I thought of 
a time when a woman would indeed sit 
there and be my wife. 

It was my lady’s throne. Whoever 
the woman might be, it was in that chair 
she would rest ; she on that side the fire¬ 
place, I on this. In my lonely bachelor 
life I pictured the future with all its 
fondness and calm repose, and happiness 
of home life. 

But the woman never came. The chair 
stood empty, waiting for its claimant. 

As the years spun round, I abandoned 
hopes of marrying. Still the visionary 
lady would sit before me. She was my 
ideal, and I worshipped her, and loved 
the chair. 

Once I thought the woman of my 
dreams had come. Ethel Winslow, the sis¬ 
ter of my old school chum, Ted Winslow, 
came to see me. I had lived in Redcliffe and 
the Winslows were our neighbours. Ted, 
Ethel, and I played cricket in the orchard 
as youngsters. When I went nest rob¬ 
bing Ethel came with me, and held my 
cap while I climbed the trees. I was 
fourteen then and she was eight. Now, 
I am twenty-nine and she is twenty- 
three. I did not hear of her for years 
after Ted went to Canada, but one day 
she wrote me a jolly little note saying 
she was visiting old Mrs. Burnham, that 
she was awfully dull, and that as I used 
to pull her hair as a girl, I might now 
take her to a theatre. 
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MY LADY’S CHAIR. 


She was the same Ethel as of old. 
Her womanhood had not deprived her of 
her roguishness. She was beautifiil ; a tall, 
well-built woman, with bloom on her 
cheeks and a clear, sparkling eye. How 
she gossiped about younger times, and 
screamed with delight at recalling the 
story of my falling into a pond ! 

I was sitting smoking late on a February 
afternoon. The fire was burning dim, and 
I had not lit the lamp. A soft rap came 
at the door of my chambers. 


me off with my cloak. That’s it ; light 
the lamp, and pull the curtains. Let us 
be cheerful ! What brings me here ? Oh ! 
it is very shocking, isn’t it? Wouldn’t 
society be shocked ? Fiddle for society—> 
but why don’t you make your fire burn 
up ? Mrs. Burnham has gone out to spend 
the day with some crony of hers. She 
said I could be housekeeper. I soon got 
tired of that. I wanted to do something 
outrageous, to go to a music-hall all by 
myself, and be desperate in some way or 



HOW CHARMING SHR LOOKED, RESTING CARELESSLY IN THAT BLUE SILK CHAIR I 


It was Ethel Winslow. There she stood, 
her cloak a-wide, her hair unruly, and 
mischief playing about her flushed fea¬ 
tures. 

“ Miss Winslow ! ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes ; and an awful trouble I’ve had to 
find you out up these horrid, dark stairs. 
You must have the dumps ! ” 

She walked straight into the room. 

“Well!” she said, “you don’t seem 
over pleased to see me. Is this the way 
you receive a lady friend? Now, just help 


another. Then I thought it would be very 
wicked to come and see you. So here I 
am, you dismal old bachelor, prepared to 
talk nonsense and laugh, while you stand 
there as if you had committed a crime.” 

The absurdity of it all seized me, and I 
threw myself into my saddle-back lounge, 
and roared with merriment. 

“ But it is most improper !” I exclaimed. 

“ Of course it is. If it wasn’t I wouldn’t 
have come, you goose. Now, where is 
your kettle and I shall ma:ke you some 
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tea ? Oh ! never mind me. Go on smok¬ 
ing. Haven’t I two big brothers ? ” 

So she rattled on in her innocent, joyous 
mirth. She shrugged her shoulders at the 
melancholy rows of books, chided when 
some cigar-dust fell on the hearthrug, and 
told me she was really doing a Christian 
act in coming down to see a fellow who 
thought of nothing but his work and his 
pipe. 

She set my place in order. Suddenly she 
had a burst of laughter. ‘‘What would 
dear old Mrs. Burnham say, if she knew ! ” 

The little table was pulled close to the 
fire. She made some toast, and sat in the 
blue silk chair, and poured out tea. It was 
new and pleasant to be thus waited upon 
by a bright, light-hearted woman. 

How charming she looked, resting care¬ 
lessly in that blue silk chair ! 

After tea she tried to make me a cigar¬ 
ette. It was a failure ; but it provided fun. 

When she had put away the cups and 
sugar-basin we talked over old times ; ot 
the romps we had, and how she dug for 
worms when I wanted to go fishing, and 
how we bor¬ 
rowed old Wil¬ 
son’s boat when 
he had gone to 
market, and 
then left it 
stuck in the 
mud half a 
mile down the 
river, because 
it was too 
hard work 
bringing it 
back against 
the stream ; 
and half a 
hundred other 
juvenile esca¬ 
pades. I, a 
sombre man 
at the best of 
limes, threw 
away my me¬ 
lancholy, and 
laughed in 
turn. 

The visit was 
like joyous sun¬ 
shine. Mv heart 


grew 


’flad. 


This woman opened a bright page in 
the book of my life. 

The next day she went back to her 
country home. I stayed in my room, 
sad and dismal again. I remembered her 
laugh, and her sweet happy look. She 
had sat in the chair of my lady, just as if it 
were her own. So the days flew on, and 
the summer came. But the silken chair 
was empty. 

Would she give up her home, with its 
flowers, and be the wife of a third-rate 
barrister who could only afford a villa 
down at Streatham ? Had I the right to 
ask it ? 

And whenever I gazed at the chair, it 
answered, “ Yes ! yes ! yes ! ” But I 
halted, and weighed and pondered till 
the autumn came, and the trees in the 
Temple shook free their leaves. 

Then I said, “ Yes ! yes ! yes ! I will 
go to her and tell her my love.” I nursed 
the thought in all its holiness. “Not 
long shall the chair be empty,” I whis¬ 
pered in the joy of my heart. When my 
mind was fixed and determined I sat down 

and wrote her 
a letter. I 
kept it back 
for a day. 

Next morn¬ 
ing I received 
a silver-edged 
card. It came 
with the com¬ 
pliments of 
Dr. and Mrs. 
Singleton, and 
in one cor¬ 
ner was the 
name “Ethel 
Winslow” 
with an arrow 
through the 
centre. 

So you see 
my lady’s chair 
is empty still. 
I smoke my 
pipe, and read 
my briefs, and 
hear the joke 
of my friends 
about “ Mere¬ 
dith’s idol.” 
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T he history of the famous firm of 
which Michael Arthur, the first 
Baron Burton, may be regarded as the 
head, is not quite that of Burton-on-Trent. 
Bass’s ale was first made in 1777, but the 
career of Burton as a town of world-wide 
reputation did not begin till after 1839, 
the year in which the Midland Railway 
brought it into communication with 
London and the other principal cities. 
Its beer has been held in high estimation 
for centuries, even if it was not highly 
prized, as there is some reason to suppose, 
by the monks who first inhabited the 
Benedictine abbey, which, founded in 1004, 
has now all but disappeared. But for a 
very long time its production was con¬ 
fined to private houses, and even when, as 
in the case of Lord Burton’s great-grand¬ 
father, capitalists were induced by the 
celebrity of the Burton waters to invest 
money in breweries there, the difficulty 
of conveyance practically limited the con¬ 
sumption of their product to a very small 
area. We consequently find it stated in 
an account of Burton published early in 
this century that “ the principal manu¬ 
factures of Burton are hats (of which large 
quantities are furnished for the army and 
navy), ironmongery, cotton and light 
woollen stuffs.” It would puzzle the 
visitor to the town to-day to discover any 
evidence of the existence of either one of 
these industries. Most of them disap¬ 
peared, indeed, within a dozen years of 
the opening of the railway, which con¬ 
vinced the people of Burton—and none 
more quickly than Mr. Michael Thomas 
Bass, the father of Lord Burton—that 
their labour and capital could be invested 
in nothing more profitable than beer. 

But, although the present position of 
Burton-on-Trent is the direct result of the 
railway system, the family of Bass can claim 
to have been the architects of its growth. 
It began to exercise its influence over the 
fortunes of the town about 1796, when 
there were nine brewery firms in Burton, and 
this influence was considerably increased by 
a curious accident which occurred in 1823. 
It is generally known, I suppose, that 


India Pale Ale is so called because it was 
originally made solely with a view to the 
climate of the East Indies. The strange 
circumstances under which the beverage 
was first sold in England are, on the other 
hand, known to few. A vessel containing 
a number of Bass’s hogsheads for the East 
was wrecked in the Channel, but the 
greater part of the cargo was saved. Among 
other salvage, the underwriters sold the 
barrels of ale in London. The new beverage 
was warmly praised by the Londoners who 
happened to drink it, and in the course of 
a short time a demand sprang up through¬ 
out the country for India Pale Ale, which 
Messrs. Bass set themselves to satisfy on 
what was then considered a large scale. 
With the opening of the railway, the late 
]Mr. ]\L T. Bass saw revealed a new vista 
of trade in “ the glass of Burton,” and the 
firm began a career of conquest which in 
a town of brewers has given it unquestioned 
supremacy. 

With the tall chimneys and_water-towers 
of the breweries for its most prominent 
features, there is nothing to distinguish 
Burton, as you approach it on the railway, 
from any other industrial town in the Mid¬ 
lands. On reaching the streets, however, you 
encounter, instead of grimy smoke, a vapoury 
mist, pervaded by a strong odour which is 
not at all offensive to one who is not a 
fervid disciple of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Nor, 
judging from the looks of the people one 
passes, is the aroma of malt at all pre¬ 
judicial to the health. In walking through 
the town, indeed, I was struck by the lack 
of pale faces; it was not that there was a 
predominance of the rubicund hue, but 
rather that—thanks to good ale or not— 
every cheek had been given a tinge of 
colour. Among the “upper crust” of 
Burton society, however, it seems rather 
the fashion to despise the staple product 
of the place. At the market “ ordinary,” 
in one of the old-fashioned inns v/hich in 
Burton have not yet been supplanted by 
any modern caravansary, I was the only 
guest to accept “ mine host’s” offer of the 
jug of foaming Bass; the others drank 
their claret and Burgundy. 
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In the number of its level crossings— 
and thereby hangs the tale of the growth 
of its great beer business—Burton-on- 
Trent reminds an American of the towns 
of his native land. They have them in 
every street, and in the two main thorough¬ 
fares—High Street and Station Street— 
there must be half-a-dozen or more. But the 
“ level crossing,” as known in Burton, has 
no tragic significance; there is sure pro¬ 
tection from its danger. The big white 
gates automatically close the street on the 
approach of an engine drawing several 
wagon - loads of barrels—or “tubs” as 
they are called locally—reopening in the 
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contemplate. So, about thirty years ago, 
when Lord Burton, having had his turn at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
had begun to take a practical part in the 
ancestral business, it was resolved to over¬ 
come the difficulty of getting the beer to 
the railway by bringing the railway to the 
beer. Messrs. Bass obtained Parlia¬ 
mentary powers and constructed lines 
which, measuring sixteen miles, now 
connect their various breweries, cooper¬ 
ages, and makings with each other and with 
the great railway systems of the country. 
Allsopp’s, Ind Coope’s, Worthington’s, 
and the smaller potentates in the town 
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THE CASK STORES. 


same way when it has passed over. There 
is much evil thought, if not language, on 
the part of people in a hurry to be laid 
to the account of these “ level crossings.” 
But, then, people are not often in a hurry 
at Burton-on-Trent, and except in these 
rare moments everyone would readily 
admit that the railway, with its many 
strange ramifications, is the good genius 
of the prosperity of the town. At one 
time the streets were often filled Avith 
loaded drays—“ floaters ” the Burtonians 
would term them — struggling to make 
their way to the railway station ; and the 
amount of hard SAvearing, hideous shriek¬ 
ing, and positive peril to nervous foot- 
passengers that then occurred Avas, I 
am assured, too terrible even noAv to 


quickly folloAved suit; hence the netAA'ork 
of iron rails Avith Avhich Burton is noAV 
cut up into a thousand fragments. Ten 
raihvay engines bearing the name of Bass 
are noAv constantly at Avork in the tOAvn ; 
and apart from their passenger lines, the 
Midland Company alone have about forty 
miles of raihvay there. 

A map of Burton coloured according to 
the land occupied by the various breAving 
firms Avould have one patch representing 
about 140 acres, the territory over Avhich 
Lord Burton and his felloAv-directors of 
Bass, Radcliffe, Gretton and Co., Limited, 
exercise control. But Avhen you are in 
the tOAvn you can obtain no adequate idea 
of the extent of the Bass domain. To 
begin Avith, there are three brcAveries, 
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known officially as the “ Old,” “ ^Middle, 
and the “New,” and popularly as the 
“Red,” “White,” and “ Blue,” situated in 
different parts of the town, ddiere is an 
ale and hop store, a cooperage, a reposi¬ 
tory for “empties,” at some distance from 
each other, to say nothing ot a number of 
maltings scattered liere, there, and every¬ 
where. All these establishments have a 
common centre, however, in the suite ot 
offices which form a handsome red-brick 
building in the High Street, adjoining the 
Old Brewery. Entering these offices, one 
is at once impressed by the opulence which 


years ago. But the land on which it stands 
"between High Street and the river was 
the scene of the enterprise of the founder 
of the firm. There was obviously good 
reason for choosing the banks of the river, 
but it is a mistake to suppose, as I fancy 
many people do, that the water of the 
Trent plays any important part in the 
production of Burton ale. As a matter 
of fact, it is only used for washing the 
casks and similar purposes. The water 
which is made into beer is drawn from 
wells varying in depth from 30 ft. to 
120 ft., and tleriving their supply from 
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Lord Burton’s surname spells. The gold- 
laced janitor conducts you past staircases 
of marble and alabaster, through panelled 
corridors in oak and mahogany, into a 
reception-room carpeted by the thickest 
and the softest Turkey. When residing 
at Rangemore, his picturesquely situated 
seat about five miles off. Lord Burton is 
at work in these offices pretty well every 
day. The people of Burton assure you 
that the conferment of a peerage upon 
him by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 had no 
effect upon his practical interest in the 
business. 

The Old Brewery is really the newest of 
the three, for it was rebuilt only twelve 


the springs in the Outward Hills on the 
other side of the valley of the Trent. 
The water from these springs, percolating 
through the earth, derives from it those 
saline and other peculiar qualities which 
render it invaluable in brewing. 

But good water is not the be-all and 
end-all of successful brewing. There is 
some difference in the quality of the \yells 
even at Burton; but the superiority of 
those in the possession of Messrs. Bass 
over those of competing brewers does not 
alone explain the pre-eminence which the 
firm has obtained. In producing the 
“sparkling glass” of ale there is scope 
for scientific knowledge, and need for 
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t'.xcdlenl jiidi^ment and iiMinitn canx ()iu‘ 
could not make the tour of the Old 
Brewery without being convinced of this. 
In the hop store (which has two acres of 
lloor-space, and sometimes contains 10,000 
bales of hops) one learns for the first time 
of the enormous differences there are in 
the quality of this product, and it needs an 
experienced eye to distinguish between the 
best Kentish and the comparatively inferior 
hoj)s of Sussex and Hants. Lord Burton 
and Mr. John (Iretton buy all the hops 
between them, and, in consequence of the 


drying of the barlc}', tlu‘ crushing of tlu' 
malt, the boiling of the ‘Anash,” the mix¬ 
ing of the “ barm ” with the “ wort ”—all 
these things require skilful workmen and 
ingenious machinery. 'Fo secure a high 
standard of care and skill, there is a chief 
brewer in charge of each of Bass’s three 
establishments, one of whom is a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. Then Lord Burton 
and ]Mr. (Iretton have at their elbows a 
chief brewer whose duty if is to test 
samples of the raw material purchased, 
which he docs by conducting, in a little 
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limited area of supply, on the one hand, 
and their enormous consumption of the 
best hops, on the other, the successful 
performance of the task calls for excep¬ 
tional tact and shrewdness. In this respect, 
at any rate, Lord Burton can claim no small 
credit for the brilliant continuance of the 
business which he found, on attaining to 
manhood, in the full tide of its prosperity. 

In going from floor to floor, from the 
granary at the top of the building to the 
“ racking squares,” it struck me that there 
was much more in the making of “ a bottle 
of Bass ” than is dreamt of in the philo¬ 
sophy of those who so glibly call for it in 
restaurant or tavern. The steeping and 


establishment sacred to this purpose, the 
whole operation of brewing. 

Many other illustrations could be given 
of the tender solicitude with which the 
reputation of the firm is safeguarded. If 
genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, then Lord Burton and those who 
assist him in the direction of the Burton 
breweries must be said to bring genius 
into the making of beer. And considering 
the pains that are taken in order that 
“ Bass ” may live up to its reputation, it is 
natural that much trouble should also be 
taken to protect it from misuse. From 
the number of forged and counterfeit 
copies of the well-known labels on the 
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bottles of Bass, which Lord Burton has 
collected in an album, it would seem that 
constant efforts are made by unscrupulous 
traders to make improper profit out of 
the name. 

From about 2500 to 3000 people are 
in the employ of Lord Burton’s firm at 


It need hardly be said that the present 
number of Lord Burton’s employh does not 
fully correspond with the growth which 
has taken place in the business. Me¬ 
chanical power plays as great a part in 
the production of beer as in most other 
industries. But perhaps the greatest saving 
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Burton itself. The number varies slightly 
with the season of the year ; the maltsters, 
for instance, coming from Norfolk and 
Suffolk for the autumn and winter and 
returning with the spring to their native 
fields. On the average, the men earn, I 
believe, about 18s. per week, and the working 
day is from six to six, with intervals of an 
hour and a half for meals. Each man is 
allowed three pints of ale per day, an old 
man being wholly employed in dispensing 
the liquor as it is required in the “ allow¬ 
ance store,” and, in observance of an old 
custom, all the employes of the firm are 
presented with a large joint of beef at 
Christmas. In satisfaction of the world’s 
demand for Bass, which in one year has 
exceeded a million barrels, it is necessary 
that the breweries should be always at 
work, and the men accordingly work in 
two shifts, one for the day and the other 
for the night. 


of labour has been effected in Burton’s 
great subsidiary industry—the making of 
casks. In Messrs. Bass’s extensive cooper¬ 
age a cask is made from beginning to end 
by steam power, if we except the work of 
the man who selects the staves to fit the 
hoops. But although the average life of 
a cask is about twelve years—and owing to 
cheaper freight they are sent back even 
from India—some 300 or 400 have to be 
made every day, and the cooperages, not¬ 
withstanding steam power, give employ¬ 
ment to a considerable number of men 
and boys in Burton. 

For a town which has increased in popu¬ 
lation from 17,000 to nearly 50,000 during 
the last thirty years, there appears, on 
one’s first acquaintance with it, to be a 
strange dearth of modern building. All 
the principal streets are much as Lord 
Burton knew them in his youth ; and it is 
not till you have crossed the river on the 
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one side, or penetrated the maze of brewery 
buildings on the other, that you discover 
the newer parts of the to\'/n. Lord Burton 
did something to develop the growth of 
population across the river by building a 
new bridge a few years ago, that took 
the place of a ferry over which the Marquis 
ot Anglesey—who is lord of the manor of 
Burton—levied toll. A century or two 
ago one of the Marquis’s ancestors was 
required to maintain this ferry as a duty to 
the town. It is significant of much that 
what was originally a duty should have 
become a valuable privilege, for parting 
with which his Lordship received a con¬ 
siderable amount as compensation. Walking 
to this bridge, one passes the old parish 
church and a pretty little recreation-ground, 
from which the Abbey, even in a guise which, 
with the exception of a small portion of 


A short walk along a shady road, or by 
the river-side, which has been laid out by 
the Corporation of Burton for recreative 
purposes and provided with a band-stand, 
brings one to the Trent Bridge. Until its 
rebuilding early in the century this bridge 
was one of the oldest in the country, the 
original structure dating from the Norman 
Conquest. The town mill, still standing 
by the side of the bridge, is the one sur¬ 
viving memorial of the Burton of the 
Domesday Book. 

It is, of course, only about eleven years 
that Lord Burton has been the head of his 
family and his firm, and in the town there 
is naturally more evidence of the work of 
his father, who was M.P. for Derby from 
1848 till 1883, than of his own. It is said 
that Mr. Michael Thomas Bass spent 
about ;^8o,ooo upon buildings in Burton, 
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wall, is quite modern, forms an agreeable 
picture. 

The river at Burton has two arms, with 
an island known as Broad Holme lying 
between, and, consequently, the Ferry 
Bridge is of great length. It takes you 
to Stapenhill, Ilurton’s pleasantest suburb, 
where its richer people principally reside. 


including St. Paul’s Institute, a handsome 
structure which is now to be devoted to 
the municipal work of the town. Lord 
Burton has recently built and furnished 
a Liberal Club, whose elegance and 
comfort are out of all proportion to 
a subscription small enough to place 
it within reach of every working man. 
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To the Liberals of Burton the club must 
give additional gratification, inasmuch as 
it gives proof that in the Upper House, 
contrary to what has become a traditional 
practice, his I.ordship remains true to 
the political creed he professed in the 
House of Commons—for two years as 
member for Stafford, for seventeen as 
member for East Staffordshire, and for 


a few months in the 1885 Parliament as 
the first representative of the new division 
of the county to Avhich Burton gave its 
name. Frederick Dolman. 


JVc^ have io acknowledge the courtesy^ of 
Mr. Richard Keene in placing se 7 jeral copy right 
photographs at our disposat for ittustrating 
this article. 
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A HOPPER’S WIFE. 

By FRED. A. McKENZIE. 


A DOZEN of us in a place like that! 
I do declare I ain’t as much as 
had room to stretch myself for the last 
three weeks. ’Tain’t fair, Marfa, ’tain’t 
fair.” 

“ No, ’tain’t,” Martha briefly replied. 
The first speaker was a big, slouching 
fellow, Harry Andrews by name, usually 
employed as a costermonger in Farringdon 
Road, but at present, while the season 
lasted, pole puller in a large hop-field 
near Maidstone. His companion was a 
young woman, apparently some twenty- 
one or twenty-two years old, with a fairly 
good-looking face and a passable figure ; 
she was, of course, carrying the ever¬ 
present baby, and was decked in the usual 
attire of the daughters of the East-end. 
They were standing outside the hut about 
which the man had used such emphatic 
language, and the appearance of the place 
justified his complaint. Even the most 
optimistic sanitary inspector could not 
have called it a luxurious abode. It was 
twelve feet long, the same in breadth, and 
about ten feet high, minus any window, 
with an earthen floor, and a roof that 
could not be guaranteed wind or water¬ 
proof. A few weeks previously it had 
been used as a piggery ; now, during the 
busy season, it was made to accommodate 
some eight hoppers and their six chil¬ 
dren. 

From the door of the hut a picturesque 
scene was visible. The sun had already 
set, and the hoppers, not long returned 
from picking*, were busy in the yard near 
the sheds, cooking the principal meal of 
the day. A score of them sat round a 
great wood fire which burned merrily in 
the open air ; and the flicker of the crack¬ 
ling brambles cast a weird, Rembrandt- 
esque glow over their countenances. But 
Andrews had no eye for the beauty of the 
scene. “ Let us get out of this,” he said, 
half fiercely, turning to his wife. “ Did 
you get a sub from the foreman to-day ? 


How much ? Ten bob ? Whatever’s the 
use of that! We’ve earned seven pounds 
if we’ve earned a penny.” 

“ No, it’s four pounds five, ’Arry, and 
then there’ll be two months’ rent to pay 
when we get back, and there’s the tally¬ 
man, and the bill at the oil-shop, 
and-” 

“ Do hold your jaw about the bills. 
We’ll go into Maidstone to night, at any 
rate, and get the things there for the week. 
They’re half as cheap there as out here.” 

They tramped the four miles into Maid¬ 
stone, Harry with the money in his pocket, 
and his wife with the baby on her arm. 
By the time they had reached there, it was 
well on for eight o’clock and the streets 
were fairly full of people. It was the 
Maidstone tradesmen’s harvest time, and 
they know well how to reap the best crop 
during it. Many of them had laid in a 
special stock of goods for the occasion, 
and the butchers’ shops showed a display 
of repulsive-looking cuts of meat which 
would do credit to Shadwell. It would 
hardly be interesting to follow Andrews 
and his wife during the next couple of 
hours, though to some it might prove 
decidedly instructive. There was nothing 
romantic or startling in their standing for 
a quarter of an hour in front of a shout¬ 
ing seller of meat, and then haggling with 
him for a further five minutes over the price 
of a couple of trotters. Nor need it be told 
how often Harry found it necessary to re¬ 
store his exhausted energies with liquid re¬ 
freshment. Let it suffice to say that by 
nearly half-past ten they found themselves 
inside Maidstone station waitingfor a train, 
Harry with a flushed face and a temper 
twice as irascible as usual, and his wife 
feeling ready to drop to the ground with 
weariness after her hard day’s work and 
her evening’s excursion. 

‘‘Gi’ me the money for the fares,” said 
the man. Eightpence for the two and 
nothink for the kid.” 
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“ I ’aven’t got a blessed penny, ’Arry. 
I gave you all the money before we 
went.” 

“ G’arn.” 

“ I did, really.” 

“ I ain’t got none neither. All the cash 
has gone somewhere—blest if I know 
where. Never mind. They don’t beat 
an old Whitechapel man that way, not 
they. You follow me, and I’ll manage.” 

There was a great crush of people at 
the barrier, the officials were all busy, 
and in the confusion Harry succeeded. 
“ Push well up, and watch yer chance,” 
he whispered. Martha did so, and soon 
found herself past the ticket examiners. 
But when she reached the platform and 
looked round, she could nowhere see her 
husband. The train was apparently on 
the point of going, the guards were hurry¬ 
ing the disorderly passengers into the 
carriages, and Martha, seized by an un¬ 
controllable feeling of terror, shrieked at 
the top of her thin, rasping voice, 
“ Harry ! Harry ! Harr-ee ! ” 

“Curse you,” came the answer, as 
Harry seized her roughly by the shoulders 
from behind. “ You want to get all of 
us bloomin’ well locked up, that’s what 
you want. Go in, will yer,” and he added 
force to his words by thumping her 
heavily on the back. 

She burst into tears, and a quiet 
man seated in a corner of the carriage 
ventured to interfere. “ I say, guv’nor,” 
he remonstrated, “don’t come it too 
strong. That’s enough o’ that.” But he 
said no more, for Martha momentarily 
ceased her sobbing and turned on him. 
“You leave me and my man alone, will 
yer,” she said. “ It’s a pity we can’t do 
as we likes to one another without the 
likes of you putting your noses into what 
don’t concern you. Any one ’Id think 
you was a School Board man or a feller 
from the County Council, pryin’ intoother 
people’s affairs like that.” And then she 
bent over her baby, and again started 
crying. 

“ Shut up that row, I say,” her husband 
growled, not in the least mollified by her 
defence of him. “ I’ve got something to 
tell you, and if you don’t hold your jaw 
and listen. I’ll chuck you an’ the kid out 
o’ the winder, sure as fate.” 

Martha was instantly all attention, and 
Harry whispered in her ear. Once she 
uttered an audible protest. 

“ You do as I tell yer,” came back the 
bitter reply. “ If they ketch us without 
our tickets, it means three months’ hard. 
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The beaks here are always down on the 
likes o’ we. So mind—by the river.” 

Three minutes later the train stopped at 
their destination. The station, like most in 
Kentish villages, was a very slight affair. 
On one side there was a waiting-room 
and ticket offices, while on the other was 
nothing but an open platform, fenced in 
by a railing about four feet high, and 
bordering on the banks of the Medway. 
Immediately behind this platform was a 
slope leading to the towing-path and the 
river. Most of the passengers went 
along the platform to the right, but Harry 
and his wife rushed left-wards, and 
scrambled over the railings on to the 
bank. 

They had hoped to get off unseen, 
but this was not to be. The railway 
authorities had been played the same trick 
several times before, and this night they 
were on the watch. Hardly had the pair 
got to the end of the platform before they 
heard a shout, and in a moment there was 
a cry, a flash of lights, and two or three 
men were in hot pursuit. 

“Keep to the left,” Andrews called to 
his wife, “and look out for the 
river.” 

She, poor soul, felt ready to drop to the 
ground. It is no easy thing for a woman 
to get over a fence at any time ; but when 
she is dead tired, and has a baby in her 
arms, the task is almost an impossible 
one. However, helped by a rough pull 
from her husband, she scrambled over, 
and made a rush for the wood. Her 
cherished bundle of trotters, that she had 
tucked carefully away under her shawl, 
dropped unheeded on the ground. Soon 
the men were close behind, and every mo¬ 
ment she expected their hands to tightly 
grip her shoulders. Harry, who was some 
yards ahead, shouted to her to get on the 
towpath, and she obediently turned herfeet 
that way. She could hear the sound of her 
pursuers in the rear, and at every step her 
feet caught in the underwood. At last 
the muddy towing path was reached ; but 
just as she and her husband got to it a 
man in the dress of the county constabu¬ 
lary stepped out from the bushes almost 
directly in front of them. Martha did not 
take time to think. She realised that un¬ 
less something could be done the con¬ 
stable would, in another moment, catch 
her husband. Without any hesitation, she 
gave a loud shout, and flung herself on 
the policeman. The man tried to grasp 
her, but she eluded him. Then her foot 
slipped on the wet path, and the next 
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instant she and her baby had fallen into 
the river. 

The railway men coming up heard a 
splash, a half-choking cry, and then, for 
what seemed to them an ag*e, there was 
silence. Quick as thought a young guard 
had thrown off his coat and boots, and 
stood waiting for a sign of her presence 
to plunge in and drag'her out. But as 
second after second passed, and all 
remained the same, he could wait no 
longer, but dived in at the spot'where she 
had sunk. He re-appeared almost im¬ 
mediately. “She’s down there,” he 
cried, spluttering and blowing, “ but her 
legs have caught in the weeds. One of 
you go off for a doctor, and Pll get down 
and fetch her up.” 

He made a second and third attempt, but 
each time was unsuccessful. It was only 
after the fourth dive that he came to the 
surface bearing on his arm the uncon¬ 
scious form of the woman. 

Willing arms soon dragged him and 
his burden on dry land. Martha was 
lying still, her eyes closed, her baby 
clasped tightly in her left arm, and her 
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mouth and nostrils full of the river 
mud. 

“ Carry her on to the station,” said the 
doctor, who had just arrived. “ We’ll do 
all we can, but it’s no use, for she’s dead 
already.” 

Before the melancholy procession could 
move away, a constable marched up, 
accompanied by Harry Andrews, whose 
arms were ornamented with a pair of 
handcuffs. “ What’s the row ? ” the con¬ 
stable asked. “ I could hear that some¬ 
thing was up, so I collared this fellow 
running off.” 

Then the man and his charge caught 
sight of the prostrate figure, and Harry 
recognised the body of his wife. There 
was a blustering look on his face, but it 
died away as the truth dawned on him. 
He dropped down on the wet path beside 
her body, and placed his manacled hands 
—those hands that not half-an-hour before 
had been lifted violently against her— 
tenderly over her face. “She always 
was a good ’un,” he sobbed out. “ But 
I never thought she’d give herself for the 
price o’ my railway ticket.” 


HOW I BECAME A BASHl-BAZOUK. 

By EDWARD VIZETELLY, Officer of the Imperial Order of the Medjidieh. 


W HEN I landed at Trebizond, in the 
spring of’seventy-seven, with the 
intention of taking service with the Turks, 
the first thing I heard was that the town 
was full of Circassians, who kept the in¬ 
habitants in constant terror of their lives 
and property, and had recently looted 
some stores in the bazaar. Further in¬ 
quiries revealed the fact that a Circassian 
regiment was in course of formation 
there, and that the chief was only waiting 
for a few more men to arrive, to march to 
the front and join Chamil, the red-bearded 
son of the famous Circassian chieftain, 
who held out so long in the Caucasus 
against the Russians. 

This regiment was being raised on the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages. It con¬ 
sisted of Circassians belonging to families 
who had quitted Russia since the Crimean 
War, and had received from the Sultan 
grants of land in proximity to the 
southern shore of the Black Sea. Tre¬ 
bizond was the rendezvous, and the men 
had assembled there under their Dere 
Beys, with horses, saddles, and side 
arms, rifles and revolvers being served 
out by Government. At their head was a 
Circassian named Hassan Bey, who held 
a major’s commission in the Turkish 
army, assisted by another major named 
Youssouf, also of the regular army. These 
two officers were first and second in com¬ 
mand, while the others ranked in accord¬ 
ance with the importance of their families 
and the number of volunteers they had 
brought with them. 

1 at once perceived what a splendid 
opportunity this was for me, and my first 
step was to call on the Pasha governing 
the town and lay the matter before him. 
The old fellow listened attentively, smiled 
approvingly, and, when he had heard all 
I had to say, inquired the opinion in 
England as to the war, and ended by 
telling me that he would send me with one 
of his officers to Mr. Biliotti, our Consul, 
and if he guaranteed I was an English¬ 
man, the affair could be easily settled. 


When these preliminaries had been ar¬ 
ranged I was introduced to Hassan Bey 
and some of his companions, whom I 
found located at a charming villa in a 
lovely garden at the extremity of the 
town, and on the road to Erzeroum. The 
chief was a man of five-and-thirty; 
Youssouf, the second in command, was 
over fifty ; the remainder were young and 
gay, and one and all welcomed me in real 
good fellowship. 

The best Circassians are in many ways 
a bad lot, they are Mohammedans only in 
name, and the Turks look down on them 
on that account; but I had not been long 
in their society before being treated ,to 
their estimation of the Turks. One after¬ 
noon a Dere Bey took me aside, and, 
measuring the little finger of his left hand 
with the forefinger and thumb of his 
right, said to me in a confidential tone, 
“Turk.” Then he measured the middle 
finger in the same way and added, 
“ Tcherkess.” There could be no doubt 
as to his meaning : the Turks were very 
much inferior to the Circassians ; there 
was the same difference between them in 
proportion as between one’s middle and 
little finger—at least, that was my com¬ 
panion’s idea. 

The day following my introduction at 
head-quarters I went into the bazaar, 
accompanied by one or two of my new 
acquaintances, to purchase a costume. 
There was, of course, a vast amount of 
haggling over the matter, and the 
dealers were mercilessly vilified, but, in 
the result, for a few Turkish liras I ob¬ 
tained a long homespun kaftcm in rough 
gray cloth of pure coarse wool reaching 
to my heels, trousers of the same descend¬ 
ing to the ankles and tightening towards 
the extremities, which I tucked into my 
high boots, a lamb’s skin kelpech, a strip 
of narrow leather with a buckle for a belt, 
on which hung a long-pointed dagger 
worn in front, with a broad, double- 
edged blade and horn handle, and a 
beautiful sabre, with a fine, slightly curved. 
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old Hungarian blade—bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion—which bent nearly double and re¬ 
turned to a straight line again. This was 
slung over the shoulder, which is an 
infinitely more comfortable way of wear- 


ONE AFTERNOON A DRRK BEY TOOK ME ASIDE. 

ing a sword than to have it dragging 
round one’s waist. 

I then bought a pair of saddle bags, 
stuffed into them a flannel shirt, a couple 
of pairs of woollen socks, some handker¬ 
chiefs, a curry comb and brush for the 
horse, some soap, and a few other articles, 
and was ready—all but the horse ; and 
this, in the form of a wretched looking 
gray pony, much under my weight, was 
supplied by the Gov^'ernment, 1 suppose—I 
never knew where it really came from, nor 
cared—along with a Circassian saddle 
and bridle, a Spencer repeating-rifle and 
a revolver. One of my new friends made 
me the present of a knout, without which 
no Circassian outfit is complete. 


Our men were becoming quite unbear¬ 
able, and the inhabitants had been sending 
deputations of the principal citizens to the 
Pasha to pray for their departure. At 
length the order came, much to my joy, 
to move forward that 
very afternoon, the third 
day after my arrival. 

At once all was bustle 
and confusion. Every 
one set to work filling 
their saddle bags with 
barley and provisions, 
and cramming the 
horses with as much 
food as they could be 
made to take. I was 
warned that the first 
march would be rather 
a long and tedious one, 
and that I had better 
provide a couple of 
days’ rations, which I 
at once proceeded to 
do. 

Between four and five 
o’clock the men, who 
had been located in 
cafes and kJiaiis all over 
the town, began to 
stream out of it on 
horseback, in small 
parties. There was no 
beating of drums or 
sounding of bugles, the 
order had been quietly 
passed round to leave, 
and that was sufficient. 

I got across my pony, 
and, joining the long 
straggling column, set 
out on the very road, 
probably, down which 
Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand descended to the sea after 
their astounding retreat from the plains 
of Cuxana. 

We rode far into that night, for most 
of the way through a wild gorge, and 
halted at a small village at the foot of the 
mountains. Daybreak brought Hassan 
Bey and some other officers who, being 
better mounted than we were, had left 
later and easily overtook us ; it also 
revealed most lovely scenery. 

We were on a good, broad, military 
road, built, I believe, by that popular friend 
of royalty, Baron Hirsch. To the left a 
long wall of hard, wild, rugged rock, half 
covered with abundant vegetation in the 
shape of creepers, briars, and dense 
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verdure, which seemed literally to grow 
out of it, towered up to a prodigious 
height, whilst through thousands ot 
crevices on its surface trickled a multitude 
of small springs, forming at its base 
myriads of limpid pools which, overflow¬ 
ing, sent the water streaming eicross the 
road in a shallow sheet into the ravine 
below. 

I had never beheld such a glorious sight 
in my life. It was early summer, and as 
the day advanced the heat became intense. 
Everything had awakened to life beneath 
the invigorating rays ot the warm sun. 
Wild flowers grew in profusion wherever 
there was a handful of earth. The air 
was full of butterflies and bees ; multitudes 
of small winged insects, attracted by the 
moisture of our skins, hovered round us, 
and dashed wildly into our ears, mouths, 
eyes, nostrils, in their mad, whirling 
career. 

The highway ascended straight before 
us, just curving round slightly to the left 
in g*entle bends. On the right the preci¬ 
pice, and then a narrow ravine, at the 
bottom of which the torrent rushed 
foaming among huge rocks. Then another 
savage, rugged barrier, extending upward 
to a great altitude, and at the top, at the 
edge of the table-land, one caught a 
glimpse of flocks ot sheep and goats, 
looking in the distance like mere specks, 
quietly browsing. Halfway up the 
sombre, jagged cliff that inclosed the 
ravdne on that side, one every now and 
then perceived a quaint, picturesque 
Armenian monastery, comfortably en¬ 
sconced in a recess, quite beyond the reach 
of Circassian and Kurd, where lazy, dirty 
monks spun out their existence in absolute 
peace and quietude, far from the trouble 
and worry of the crowd. This scenery 
extended for miles, only, as we advanced, 
the rocky barrier on our left occasionally 
gave place to a broad expanse of luxuriant 
grass, the property of no one, where our 
cattle revelled in a dainty feast. 

We marched very slowly, just strolled 
along, allowing the horses to browse at 
leisure. As we approached the summit ot 
the great mountain chain, the road bent 
to the right, and entered a forest of pines, 
which grew on the slope on which the 
highway had been hewn, and seemed to 
descend from top to bottom. It was 
somewhere about there that Xenophon 
and the Ten Thousand had the gratifi¬ 
cation of catching sight of the sea after 
their eventful march. Further on, the 
road wound round to the left and began 
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to descend. The scene changed. Away 
on our right were the summits ot lotty 
hills rising into space in a confused 
multitude. We still had the rugged 
barrier on the left extending high above 
us and then slanting off; still a ravine on 
our right, but not the same, less wild and 
savage. At the bottom of it one tie- 
quently distinguished the carcase or bones 
of a camel, a mule or shaggy pony, one 
of a caravan that had stumbled beneath 
its load, and, after being divested of its 
burden, had been pushed over the edge ot 
the highway, and sent bounding down to 
the bottom of the steep incline to make a 



feast for jackals on the prowl there, and 
for huge birds of prey which one could 
see hovering overhead. 

We had passed the entire day climbing 
the mountain at our ease in the fierce, 
broiling'sun, which scorched ones lipi> 
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and nose ; and lucky were those who had 
taken the precaution of providing" food for 
the journey, for not a morsel to eat could 
be found anvwhere on the road. Houses 
there were, a few ; some of them shelters 
for travellers ; stone huts with apertures 
for doors and windows devoid of glass 
and woodwork, but which must, never¬ 
theless, have made very welcome refuges 
to belated souls in winter time ; others 
had formerly been stores kept by bakalSy 
the native general shop, where one 
can purchase everything from a pin to a 
tub of margarine c: a tin of petroleum ; 
but the owners had long since put up their 
shutters, closed and locked their doors, 
and withdrawn to Trebizond, after having* 
been plundered, again and again, by the 
thousands of regular troops and Bashi- 
Bazouks who had passed that way. 

We had not proceeded far in the descent 
of the mountain before night began to set 
in, and the straggling column of twelve 
hundred men, which had been miles and 
miles in length during the day, began to 
draw together, instinctively, as if for pro¬ 
tection ; and without word of command, 
without a halt, we suddenly found ourselves 
riding in a compact body, four abreast, 
along the broad, military highway. 

All at once those in front broke into a 
wild war-song, which was gradually taken 
up by the men immediately behind them, 
and so on until the entire regiment joined 
in. The effect was magical. The tired 
horsemen, fatigued with the long ride in 
the hard, high wooden saddles, exposed 
to the intense heat, recovered energy ; the 
weary horses pricked up their ears and 
danced along quite merrily, at a brisk 
rakvan. The road continued to descend, 
the wild, weird notes of the song and 
clinking of steel drowned the shuffle of 
the horses’ hoofs, which raised a great 
cloud of dust that choked and blinded us. 
At last we shambled through a river and 
entered a village. It was late and pitch 
dark. We groped our way through the 
obscurity, thrust the horses into the kha?is^ 
and loosened their narrow girths. 

1 passed the night with others up stairs 
in one of the bare rooms of the kha7i above 
the stables, after giving my pony his feed 
of barley apart, to make sure he had it. 
My bed was primitive : the bare boards for 
bedstead and mattress, and the saddle¬ 
bags—ah ! those dear old saddle-bags— 
for bolster and pillow. The fatigue of the 
long ride soon brought sound sleep, but 
every one was up and about at daybreak. 
My first care was to see that the pony had 
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plenty of broken straw, then 1 treated 
myself to a cup of coffee and a smoke from 
a short chibouk with red clay bowl, jasmin 
stem and sweet, cloudy amber mouth¬ 
piece, in the form of a cone. 

As soon as the sun had risen and taken 
the chill off the water in the river, we led 
the horses to the ford, and gave them a 
drink, followed by a thorough cleansing 
with soap and water to get the dust out 
of them. When this had been completed 
I measured out to my animal eight 
double handfuls of barley, which is a 
good ration, and when he had put himself 
outside of that it was time to be off. 

Every one knew what road to take, for 
there was only one, and each of us left 
when he liked. At the outset we rode 
for a considerable time through a barren 
district without a blade of grass, but 
at length, as we approached Gumush 
Haneh, the country became more smiling. 
There were green fields and hedges, huge 
trees loaded with large white mulberries, 
farmhouses with cattle, sheep, goats and 
poultry, which, however, were speedily 
eclipsed when the inhabitants discovered 
who their guests were. 

Gumush Haneh proved delightful. The 
little town owes its existence to some 
silver mines worked in former days by 
the Genoese, but which are said to be 
exhausted now, and were long since 
abandoned. We remained there a day 
and a half, during which time I kept close 
to Hassan Bey and was sumptuously En¬ 
tertained on country fare at an Armenian 
farmhouse. 

We had now got over the worst part of 
our journey, and on taking the road 
again soon came to a lovely plain, rich 
in crops and stock, and dotted with 
thriving villages, which were mostly 
Armenian and therefore fair prey for my 
companions. Our men left the road and, 
spreading out on either side of it, pro¬ 
ceeded in a similar way to locusts or 
Hindoo camp followers, taking in every¬ 
thing on their way. At night we 
dispersed among the villages in groups, 
sometimes miles apart from one another. 

Occasionally we met an arrabia^ the 
primitive cart of the country, which dates 
back ages, a clumsy, massive structure 
with broad solid wheels, drawn by a yoke 
of small oxen. One afternoon the post¬ 
man passed us with the mails, which go 
up and down with tolerable regularity 
once a week. He was riding a stout 
pony and dragging another behind him, 
loaded with two bulky, oblong leather 
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WK RODE FAR INTO THAT NIGHT, FOR MOST OF THE WAY THROUGH A WILD GORGE. 



saddle-bags ; and we frequently came 
upon great Krupp cannon for the defence 
of Erzeroum, waiting in the middle of the 
road, or being slowly drawn forward by 
man and beast yoked together, on the 
corvee system. 

One day towards sunset a Bey, in whose 
company I happened to be riding, all at 
once called my attention to a flock of 
sheep tended by a shepherd at no great 
distance away. ‘‘ Yemek!'*' he muttered ; 
then dug his heels into his horse’s flanks 
and set off at a gallop, I following in his 


wake. When we reached the shepherd 
the Bey inquired to whom the flock 
belonged, whether his master was a 
Moslem or an unbeliever, and the answer 
being satisfactory, he proceeded to select 
a nice fat lamb, which he told the 
shepherd to hand up to him. The latter, 
who was evidently accustomed to this sort 
of proceeding, complied without a 
murmur, and when the animal had been 
secured in front of my companion’s saddle, 
we turned our horses’ heads and sought 
quarters for the night, where Mr. Lamb 
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was impaled and roasted whole over a 
wood fire for supper. 

On another occasion when two or three 
of us rode into a village at the end of the 
day and sought hospitality at the house 
of the principal Armenian farmer, I was 
introduced, with much ceremony, as an 
English Pasha, who had come all the way 
from England and must be entertained 
with the best fare the village could 
supply ; with the result that a sheep was 
slaughtered in my honour ; and as sheep 
are not dear in those parts—about 35. 6^. 
each—the host was no doubt very glad to 
be let off so easily. 

The following afternoon we came to the 
end of the plain, and before us was a 
small verdant ridge which we were about 
to climb. All at once, at a moment when 
I happened to be riding alone, a Circas¬ 
sian galloped up to me, and, pointing to 
the high ground before us, exclaimed, 

Mastic ! ” 

For some moments I could not, for the 
life of me, imagine what he meant, but on 
reaching the brow of the hill the mystery 
was solved. A small town stretched out 
before us on the other side. It was 
Bai’bourt, famous for its carpets. 

We entered the place in irregular order, 
and ambled gaily through the dilapidated 
bazaar to the konak^ where I found 
Hassan Bey, whom I had not seen for a 
couple of days, and who invited me to his 
quarters at the residence of a couple 
of wealthy Armenian brothers, who were 
the principal carpet manufacturers and 
merchants there. 

It was at the house of these Armenian 
gentlemen that I ate my first really good 
Turkish dinner, which was served on the 
evening of the day following our arrival. 
I had been well coached up at Constanti¬ 
nople as to how to proceed. My acquaint¬ 
ances in the stronghold of Islam had 
impressed on me that I must be particu¬ 
larly careful never to put my left hand in 
a dish or touch food with it, and I was 
not to show surprise if, in the middle of 
the repast, I suddenly found some one 
stuffing his fingers into my mouth. 

When I entered the dining-room the 
guests had all assembled there, and a 
couple of them at once took me to a side¬ 
board, and insisted on my swallowing 
several glasses of mastic in quick succes¬ 
sion, and in eating a mezze in the shape 
of a small piece of salt sardine or an olive. 
The others had had their taste of the for¬ 
bidden liquor beforehand, the chief, out 
of self-respect, not thinking it proper to 
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be seen drinking spirits by an infidel. 
When I had taken my appetiser and 
washed my hands, Hassan Bey seated 
himself cross-legged at a small round table 
standing about a foot from the ground, 
which was the signal for every one else to 
act likewise ; and when we all had found 
a place, we formed a compact circle in 
which I sat facing the chief. On the 
table was a huge round salver extending 
considerably beyond the support on which 
it rested. There were no knives, forks, 
or plates, but the place of each guest was 
marked at the edge of the salver by a 
spoon and a heap of flat bread broken in 
pieces, and half-a-dozen spring onions. 

I cannot enumerate all the dishes that 
were set before us. I know the feast 
commenced, as all feasts do in those 
parts, with mutton broth thickened with 
rice or pearl barley ; there were also^ome 
delicious sausages, made of pounded 
mutton and rice, done up in vine leaves, 
and swimming in cream sauce, but the 
pihe de resista 7 ice consisted of a lamb 
roasted whole and stuffed with rice and 
sultana raisins. Then came a dish of 
tasty pastry, soaking in honey, and a 
great basin of yaourt. When w^e had 
sipped an exquisite cup of coffee, washed 
our hands by holding them over a metal 
utensil held by one attendant, while 
another poured w^ater on them, just as 
Pontius Pilate did nearly two thousand 
years ago, every one agreed that the 
Armenian unbelievers had behaved very 
well. 

I confess I felt rather nervous during 
this sumptuous banquet, lest I might un¬ 
consciously behave improperly, and thus 
lower myself in the esteem of my 
companions, with whom I naturally 
desired to keep on good terms ; and 
although I thoroughly enjoyed it, I 
experienced considerable relief when I 
reached the end. 

The feast had commenced with the 
bowl of broth, and as soon as it was 
placed in the centre of the salver, we lost 
no time in dipping our spoons into it, and 
guiding them to our mouths. The most 
exquisite politeness, according to Oriental 
ideas, reigned throughout. There was no 
undue hurry, no gluttony ; no one ever 
put his left hand into a dish ; two spoons 
never clashed together in search of broth ; 
the fingers of different persons never met, 
notwithstanding that some sixty of them 
were engaged in tearing the roast lamb to 
pieces at the same time. No one ever 
paused to choose. I did as I saw others 
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do, and went through the ordeal very 
well. I gently separated bits of meat 
from the well-done, juicy roast, plunged 


about behind us, for goblets of water and 
the general napkin, as if I had been 
accustomed to the same sort of thing all 
my life. Every now and then I became 
aware that a courteous neighbour was 
thrusting a choice piece of kidney or 
liver, or a particularly succulent bit of 
crusty brown fat between my incisors 
with his fingers, and forthwith raised my 
right hand to my lips and forehead in 
acknowledgment of the attention, return¬ 
ing the compliment a moment or so after¬ 
wards. Indeed, the idea seemed to be 
that whenever you came upon a particu- 


WE WASHED OUR HANDS BY HOLDING THEM OVER A METAL UTENSIL. 


my right hand into the interior of it, and 
drew forth rice and raisins with fingers 
and thumb, sopped up the gravy with 
folded pieces of bread, munched spring- 
onions, asked the attendants, hovering 


larly dainty morsel, etiquette commanded 
that you should hand it to some one else. 

Early next morning we were on the 
march again, proceeding in the same 
straggling order as before, and soon 
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reached the Araxes, a broad shallow 
stream which the Turks call Karasou or 
the Black Water. Here the road for a 
considerable distance was cut at the foot 
of some rocky heights which rose on our 
left, in all their barren, dark, rugged 
nakedness. At intervals we crossed deep 
gullies, bridged over with masonry, which 
formed natural outlets for the water that 
dashed down them from the upland in 
boiling fury, when the snow began to 
melt in the rays of the first spring sun. 
It was a common thing for huge masses 
of this calcinated rock on our left to get 
detached, and come thundering down on 
the highway with murderous precipitation, 
playing havoc with caravans and travel¬ 
lers. On the right was a precipice de¬ 
scending to the river, which one could see 
lazily gurgling on its way amid the great 
black rocks scattered over its bed. 

We advanced without incident to the 
Kop Dagh, a huge mountain barring the 
way, which the military road climbed in 
zigzag almost to the summit, descending 
to the other side in the same manner. 
We did not stop at the small village 
beyond the mountain, but pushed on to 
another at some distance, and next day 
hurried through a broad, fertile valley to 
Illidjah, a small Armenian hamlet, named, 
I verily believe, after the Prophet, within 
an hour’s easy ride of Erzeroum, and 
famous for its hot springs. 

The following morning there was a 
general furbishing up of arms and groom¬ 
ing of horses, and when we were all in line, 
four deep, Hassan Bey was very particular 
to place me at the head of the regiment, 
immediately behind two flowing green 
standards which had been taken from the 
great Mosque at Trebizond, where they 
had been blessed and handed to their 
custodians by the Amin. 

On entering the gates of Erzeroum we 
found a huge crowd awaiting us, as well 
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as a military band, which immediately 
formed in front and led the way to the 
konak^ playing a selection of wild 
martial airs of the East. The men and 
boys, excited at the arrival of the twelve 
hundred wild Tcherkess warriors with a 
young Inglesi Giaour riding at their 
head, marched along on either side of our 
column, which occupied almost the entire 
breadth of the narrow streets ; a multitude 
of women, looking like bundles of white 
linen, and small children swarmed on the 
housetops, and joyfully greeted us with 
prolonged, shrill cries ; workmen busy in 
the bazaar rose, cast aside their tasks, and 
joined the tumultuous mob as we came 
along ; brown pariah dogs, roused from 
their favourite lairs in the dirt, ran howling 
on in front in packs, to turn down the 
first thoroughfare they canie to, and so 
get out of our way. And amid the metallic 
clash of cymbals, the beating of big drums, 
the blast of brass instruments, the yoii^ 
yotif you of women and little girls, the 
yelping of canine outcasts and the stifling 
dust, which rose in clouds on every side, 
our little band passed under a small 
archway into the courtyard of the konak. 

The next morning, when paterfamilias, 
unfolded one of the most important of our 
daily newspapers at his breakfast table, 
his eye lighted on a telegram from the 
special correspondent at Erzeroum, 
couched in the following language : 

‘‘Great joy and excitement has been 
occasioned here by the arrival of twelve 
hundred Circassian horsemen, with an 
Englishman riding in their ranks.” 

P.S.—Since penning the above, atro¬ 
cities, it is alleged, have been committed in 
Anatolia, and the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the matter have reached 
Erzerolim, The road they followed from 
Trebizond was the one described here. 



The 


Admirals 


Bf CLAR.'^5 av!LE-CiJ\RKE. 
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G ood Heavens’.” the Butterfly 
said, stopping in the middle of a 
French song. “ I had forgotten that the 
Admiral is coming to dinner. We must 
send on shore at once.” She ran out ot 
the cabin, and was heard on deck, 

“ Gig alongside.” 

The Prince, her husband, followed, and 
offered to go for his guest. The Austra¬ 
lian heiress raised her dark head, and 
looked at the woman who wrote. 

“Do you know the Admiral?” she 

asked. 

“No.” 

“ Does his coming interest you ? ” 
“That is a question I must decline to 
answer until I have seen him.” 

The heiress looked wistfully at the plain, 
grave-faced woman in front of her. 

“Do you think they will go to the post- 
office and ask if there are any letters ? 

“ Again ? ” 

“ Have I sent so often to-day ? ” 

“ Five times.” 

“ Absurd ! Impossible ! ” 

The woman who wrote put down her 

book. ,, 

“We had better go and dress, she 
said. Her words were commonplace and 
hard, but her voice vibrated as if some¬ 
thing had hurt her. The heiress was 


sceptical of sympathy, while she hungered 
for it, and she glanced sharply at the 
small pinched face. ^ 

^‘ Are you tired to-night. Miss Chester. 
The Butterfly burst in on them. 

“Come and dress, you two serious 
people. You must both try and look 
your best, or I’m sure the Adrniral won t 
talk to you—he is awfully nice to me, 
the bad old man, and I intend to outshine 
you both.” She paused, and added : I 
hope the sun hasn’t scorched my nose, 
Lullia ; do you think it has ? ” 

Half an hour later the woman who 
wrote heard a bluff voice outside, and 
smiled. 

“God bless my soul! How careless 
your men are. Prince. Take care 1 take 
care! Is there any danger? The times 
I’ve been bumped in getting on to a yacht 
in this harbour ! There—that s all right. 
Where are the ladies ? ” 

The Butterfly screamed from her cabin, 
“We’re dressing, and we can’t come out 
just yet.” 

The old man chuckled. 

“Dressing, are you? Bless you! be 
as quick as you can. I want my dinner. 
Charming little girl your wife. Prince. 

She laughed, and cried out again, 

“ I can hear every word you say, 
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Admiral, so take care. That’s the worst 
of a yacht.” 

“ So it is. So it is, my dear. What do 
you do when you want to flirt ? ” 

“ Oh, I go on shore.” 

“ Bravo ! What does your husband say 
to that?” 

“ He can’t say much when he’s a mile 
out to sea. Now I’m ready.” 

When the party met at dinner a young 
man had joined them ; he was quiet and 
reserved unless he was permitted to use 
chaff and chatter like a schoolboy, and 
he was one of the Butterfly’s special pets. 
She kept him on board much as she kept 
her fox-terrier, and valued him far less. 
She called him Toffy, because she ima¬ 
gined him fond of that compound, and he 
bore the name as he bore ail else with a 
resigned air. 

She presented him to the Admiral as 
Toffy, lectured him as Toffy, and wrote to 
him as Toffy Ellington, Esq., when she 
addressed the letters to his club. The 
name was as sticky as its namesake, 
and his set in London found it glued to 
their tongues. 

The heiress tolerated this young man ; 
the Prince liked him ; the woman who 
' wrote said he reminded her of soapsuds— 
but then he had dubbed her a “prude,” 
and intended it in an unflattering light ; 
and the woman who wrote had a kind 
heart encased in the armour of a biting 
tongue. 

“ I should think you’re proud of those 
eyes,” the Admiral remarked, when he 
bowed to the heiress. She favoured him 
with a flash from their black orbs which 
tickled his humour. 

“ I’m an old man, young lady.” 

“ Not too old,” she said. 

“ I didn’t catch your name.” 

She omitted to reply, and he was none 
the wiser for the question. They were 
seating themselves at the moment, and he 
glanced at the woman who wrote. She 
was at the far end of the table, and on the 
opposite side ; her dress was black and 
well made, her figure slim, her face pale. 

“She looks,” he thought, “like a 
French dowd—a rarity in Paris, and 
superfluous in England—or on the sea for 
the matter of that.” And he dismissed her 
from his sight and from his mind. 

“ Do you think I look well? ” said the 
Butterfly. 

He smiled. “You look adorable. 
During thirty-one years at sea I never 
came across a mermaid who could beat 
you.” 
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She pouted. “ A mermaid ! Do I look 
damp ? ” 

“ God bless my soul ! I should think you 
didn’t. Damp indeed! Damp ! ” He 
made a sound with his lips which re¬ 
sembled the drawing of a champagne 
cork, and winked at the company gener- 
ally. 

This habit of winking and shaking his 
head, with the repeated drawing of corks, 
filled up the pauses in his conversation. 
He posed as a “ gay dog,” “ a sad rake 
with the ladies,” an old-fashioned naval 
beau. He had a handsome face, with 
twinkling gray eyes, and his head bore a 
fringe of hair round the back, and was 
bald at the top and in front. He was in¬ 
clined to be stout, and his voice was as 
noisy as his manner. A man to whom 
the habit of command was second nature, 
and who thought himself as great as his 
country thought him—with a little over. 
His tongue cleared the decks of the con¬ 
versation, and his eyes steered the ship of 
the dinner table. He took the centre of 
attention at once, and was like his country 
—where her navy is concerned—supreme 
enough to be insolent. 

He paid extravagant attentions to the 
little Princess ; she laughed, and stormed 
him with the battery of her great eyes. 
The heiress boasted enough beauty to be 
piqued, the Prince was openly amused. 
Toffy sulked ; the woman who wrote did 
not count, but she drank in each detail of 
his character like wine, and her head 
drooped to hide the sensitive corners ot 
her mouth when he boasted of past con¬ 
quests, or laughed immoderately at his 
own jokes. 

The Butterfly said she was sure he 
enjoyed life. 

“So I do, my dear; so I do—don’t 
you ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Heartily ? ” 

“When I’m not bored.” 

“God bless my soul! A beautiful 
young creature like you,—bored ! Who 
bores you ? The brutes 1 I should spoil 
you if you belonged to me, I can tell you ! ” 
He drew a champagne cork, and having 
gobbled up his soup, attacked the fish. 

The heiress smiled. 

“Do you spoil your daughters?” she 
inquired. 

He stared. 

“ You’ve met them ? ” 

“ In Rome. Yes.” 

“Dear me! That’s strange. You’ve 
travelled a good deal, young lady.” 
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“ Not too much.” 

“ Too much ! ” He became explosive 
in manner and voice. Too much! 
Look at me, ten years in the tropics. 
There’s scarcely a place I, haven’t been to, 
or a thing" I haven’t seen. I know life, I 
can tell you.” He winked. 

The Butterfly’s laughter rippled softly 
as she began— 

“ What is life, Admiral ? ” 


The Butterfly struck the table with her 
spoon. 

‘‘Hold your tongue. Toffy, or you 
shall go to bed ! ” 

The Admiral roared. 

Toffy began a feeble “ Dear lady,” but 
the Admiral had drowned the rest. The 
latter told the Butterfly that she was 
charming ten times over ; that she had 
stolen his old heart; that she made him 



DO \OU THINK I LOOK WKLL?^^ SAID THE BUTTERFLY 


“Getting the best you can out of a 
stingy world, child.” 

Toffy tittered. “That sounds like a 
modern epigram, sir ! ” 

The woman who wrote looked up. 
“A renovated old one, you mean,” she 
said. 

He nodded carelessly, and continued : 
“ I say, let’s talk in epigrams.” 

The heiress raised her black brows. 

“ Is it easy ? ” she asked. 

The Admiral blew his nose. “The 
boy’s mad ! ” he ejaculated. 


lose his bearings, and he had no chart but 
her glorious eyes. She rallied him, and 
accused him of being a general flatterer. 

He objected to the word “general.” 

“ It savours of the army,” he cried. 

She protested, “ I adore the Guards.” 

He grimaced, and tossed off a glass of 
champagne to give him courage to bear 
the blow. 

“ I’m staying with some people at 
Ryde now,” he said, “as of course you 
know. But the other day at Cowes I came 
across an old army man and a friend of 
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mine. He told me as romantic a story as 
one could wish to hear, if it weren’t true. 
These boys in the army are gay dogs 
too.” 

“Spin us a yarn, Admiral,” cried the 
Butterfly. 

“ Shall I ? Shall I tell the story ? ” 

“ Oh do ! ” Toffy cried. 

The heiress was talking to the Prince 
and did not appear to hear ; the woman 
who wrote glanced up, interested. 

“Well, my friend’s nephew, a fine 
young fellow, got into the army three 
years ago, and fell in love with my friend’s 
daughter, a pretty girl of nineteen. All 
went well at first, till some London 
woman with a lot of money got to know 
the pair, and the girl, like a fool, grew, 
or pretended to grow, jealous of her. 
The engagement was broken off, and the 
boy went straight away to the other girl, 
who was handsome and rich, and pro¬ 
posed to her out of a beastly bit of spite, 

I believe.” 

“ Did they marry ? ” asked the Butterfly. 

“They aren’t married yet, and I’ve not 
done.” 

“ Do I know the man ?!’ asked Toffy. 

The Admiral ignored the question. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said to the Prin¬ 
cess, “how beautiful you are—no 
offence—that’s thrown in —I continue.” 
He drew two corks, and went on, heated 
with talking : 

“This boy Frank was engaged to the 
other girl, and she took a fancy to him ; 
all went smoothl}^ till his cousin met him 
by accident at a country house, where he 
was staying for some shooting without 

fiayicee. Do you see the situation?” 

The heiress looked up. The woman 
who wrote met her eyes, and said sternly, 
“We can guess it,” as it to end the 
story. 

“How exciting!” the Butterfly cried. 
“ Do go on.” 

“Of course they discovered that they 
had really been devoted to each other all 
the time. My little pet Mabel cried her 
heart out over it, and the boy was a man 
of honour, and would not ask to be set 
free. That’s the end of the story, save 
that his marriage takes place at the end 
of this month —with the other woman.” 

The Butterfly sighed. “How sad! 
isn’t it, Liillia ? ” 

The heiress moved her eyes from Miss 
Chester to the Admiral. 

“Where is this ill-fated couple now?’’ 
she asked. 

“ Mabel is in London, the boy comes 


down to Ryde to-morrow, so I shall see 
him. He stays with my friends a day, 
and then joins some yacht for a week. 
Pathetic little history, isn’t it? Now, 
Miss Chester, there’s a story for 
you.” 

The woman who wrote smiled. 

“But you haven’t finished it,” she 
said. 

“ Can there be any more ? ” 

“There might be,” she said. 

The steward came in, and handed round 
some letters. The heiress took one, and 
flushed crimson. Later she said audibly 
to Miss Chester, 

“ I possess the one I wanted.” 

The woman flushed in sympathy, and 
her eyes looked a question. 

“A little late,” the heiress added. 

She had given no key to the other, who 
had merely divined her anxiety. She 
gave none then. 

Cigarettes were handed round, and the 
Admiral was silent for a minute. 

“Your friend the General must be in 
great trouble about his daughter,” the 
Butterfly said. 

<< Yes—well, yes. You see he was fond 
of the boy too ; he’s a fine young fellow.” 

“ Have I met him ? ” 

The Admiral lowered his voice. “Be¬ 
tween you and me, dear Princess, I think 
you may have done so. Mr. Armstrong 
—Frank Armstrong—of the S-Regi¬ 

ment.” 

The heiress caught the words, and 
burst out laughing. 

“Your whisper is as loud as a bugle 
call. Admiral,” she cried, and laughed till 
the tears clouded her bright eyes. 

The woman who wrote did not laugh. 
She held the key she wanted, and it 
scorched her heart. 

The Admiral coughed. “ Very sorry, 
young lady, to have been so indiscreet.” 

The heiress tossed him a cigarette. 

“Will you have some cognac?” she 
asked. “ Look ! Toffy nearly burnt his 
pet curl at the right hand corner of his 
moustache. What a joke ! ” 

The Butterfly looked as though her 
privilege of talking nonsense had been 
usurped. The steward came to clear 
away the remnants of the dinner, and 
move the table. 

“ We will dance presently,” the Butter¬ 
fly declared. 

She took the Admiral on deck, and her 
chatter and her laughter roused the 
attention of a handsome boy on a yacht 
near. He stared at her till he dropped his 
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cigar overboard, and she saw and under¬ 
stood, and laughed again. 

The heiress did not go on deck, she was 
in her cabin writing. 

Later, the Butterfly sang, accompanied 
by some members of an Hungarian band 
who were on board. The Admiral would 
have gone on his knees to show his 
admiration had he not been too stout ; as 
it was he rushed to her and kissed her 
hand. They danced in the cabin, and the 
evening passed. 

When their guest took leave of them all 
the ladies went up on deck. 

I will escort you,” said the Prince. 

“You are a great dear,” the Butterfly 
cried. 

The answer was unheard. 

“ I say, take care of yourself,” came 
from Toffy, and was ignored. 

The heiress leant over the side as he 
descended the steps into the gig. 


“Admiral ! A favour.” 

“Anything, my dear young lady. 1 
regret leaving you ladies as I used to 
regret leaving a port with a charmer on 
shore. What is it ? ” 

“ Will you take this letter to Mr. Frank 
Armstrong ? ” 

“ With pleasure. Bless my soul ! Do 
you know him ? ” 

She nodded, and disappeared. 

The woman who wrote followed her 
mutely. 

“ I’ve set him free,” the girl said, and 
shut herself into her cabin. 

The Admiral held the key to the story 
which had puzzled Miss Chester, and 
which gave her a sleepless night, to the 
music of piteous stifled sobs from the next 
cabin. He knew nothing of it till a 
month later, when a certain marriage did 
not take place. 


THE MANIKIN LION. 

By PHIL ROBINSON. 



p^EVER was the Lion-house fuller of animals, 
nor the animals in better spirits. A sunny 
clay, breaking an interval of gloomy 
weather, had brightened up all the big 
cats, and they were as alert and active as 
if at liberty. Even the Princess Beatrice’s 
tigers—the queerest tigers ever seen— 
were in good humour, and rolling 
about over each other in play. Only 
the hunting-leopard, the cheetah, was 
complaining. Perhaps the gaiety of 
the other beasts, each with its mate or 
playfellow, reminded him of his own long 
years of solitariness. The lions were in 
special “form” and on their best exhibi¬ 
tion behaviour.- 

A tomboy of a lioness, a half grown hoyden, was making a prodigious noise 
with a shin-bone with which she was romping, throwing it about her cage as a cat 
might throw a cork, and delighting to hear it bang against the wood-work or rattle 
upon the bars. As graceful as a cat should be, but what strength ! a playful pat 
of her great soft paw sent the huge chunk of bone flying across the cage as if it had 
been a cotion-reel, and before it reached the other wall she was upon it again with a 
growl. And, cat-like, she pretended every now and again to have forgotten all about 
her toy, and would come up to the bars, looking out and away into the sunshine, 
as if she were expecting something from the sky, and that there were no such 
things as bones in the world. 

“Well,” said I, “tired? You play very roughly, young lady, and-” 

“ What’s that noise ? ” she asked. 

“That?” as a woeful little mew came from the next cage. “That’s one of the 
cubs. It’s frightened itself with its ball.” 

“And what’s that ?” as there resounded through the house the grumble of a full- 




grown lion. 

“That’s Victor saying ‘ don’t’ because Leona is biting his tail.” 

“ Then there are a lot of lions about?” 

“ Yes, of all ages.” 

“ And why aren’t we all together as we used to be in Kismaya ? ” 

“They are afraid you might hurt one another.” 

“ What rubbish ! We didn’t hurt one another in Kismaya—did we ? ” 

“ But the cubs are so small that if you tried to play with them as you do with 
that bone, y^ou would kill them.” 

“Oh! no. They’d get into some little hole in a rock where I could not reach 
them ; besides, their mother would-” 

“ But they haven’t got a mother.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said the lioness thoughtfully, and bounce ! she was off after the bone, and 
the next instant was growling and worrying among her straw as if she had some¬ 
thing living in her power. Was she thinking of the fat little cubs next door? 

If she was, the cubs were delightfully unconscious of her thoughts. For their 
whole souls were given up to the contemplation of a large wooden ball which had 
just been put into their cage. Their fluffy little minds were not quite at ease about 
the ball. For when it rolled it growled. 

At least they thought so. The ball was heavy, and the wooden floor was hollow, 
and as soon as it got in motion there commenced a sullen grumbling sound, 
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sufficiently like an animal noise to make 
the cubs think that the round thing- was 
a bit uncanny. Their behaviour was a 
delightful mixture of daring and timidity, 
and as they were too young to talk to I 
watched them snatching a fearful joy from 
the wooden ball. They only ap¬ 
proached it when it was at rest, and 
then in company, one behind the 
other. And they would creep round 
it and sniff at it, stretching their 
necks out as far as they would go. 

And then one would make bold to 
touch it, but very gently. Then the 
other a little harder. This would 
just make it wobble. But the mere 
suggestion of motion was enough 


beast’s fear. So the lion cubs, crouching 
in alarm at the murmuring of a wooden 
ball, play unconcernedly with each other’s 
tails when the whole house is aroar, like 
“ Libya with all its lions up.” 

In the next cage are full-grown lions. 




“ THAT'S VICTOR SAYING ‘ DON’T ’ BECAUSE LEONA IS BITING HIS TAIL.’’ 


for their cat nature, and, caution 
thrown to the winds, they would both 
attack it. As it begins to trundle, their 
excitement increases, and away goes the 
ball with repeated pats across the floor, 
with “a hollow voice of roaring,” like 
the lions in Pilgrim's Progress, And on the 
instant, the cubs, frightened by their play¬ 
thing, are off into their bedroom, and, 
craning their necks, the two little yellow 
wondering faces, one above the other, 
are peering round the door at the slowly 
moving rumbling thing as it travels across 
the sloping floor down to the bars. 

Curiously enough, the real roaring of 
their full-grown relatives does not even 
seem to attract their attention. They 
are not the least alarmed by it, showing 
how quick the wild beast is to distinguish, 
even in babyhood, between natural sounds 
and artificial. So in tiger-shooting, the 
beater can turn the escaping tiger back 
towards the crashing advance of^ the 
elephants by a low cough or whistle. 
Suspicion is the acutest form of a wild 


lazily affectionate. But his claws are 
sharp and leave long pale scores down 
her golden coat, and he growls at her 
indolently and gets up and shakes himself 
and looks at the artist who is painting 
him as if he would like to eat him, good- 
humouredly, just for the fun of the thing 
as it were, and not from any real grudge. 

“ What’s he doing ? ” asks the lioness. 

“ Painting our faces,” says he. 

“ Oh ! is he ? Let’s sit down with our 
tails to him.” 

So they do. Till the artist’s patience 
is exhausted, and the keeper comes along 
to coax them round again. 

Next to them is a Zanzibari, a veteran 
with the wear and tear of travel and 
adventure upon him. 

‘Wou are a very disreputable-looking 
old lion. How do you account for being 
so dreadfully out of repair ? Where’s your 
mane gone ? ” 

“Thorn bushes,” said the seedy old 
beast with a lazy yawn. 

“ And what’s that scar ? ” 
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‘‘ Spear,” was the laconic reply. 

Come, wake up ; were you always so 
indolent ? ” 

“ Ask Tippoo Tib.” 

‘‘ Why Tippoo Tib ? ” 

‘‘ Nearly ate him once.” 

‘‘You did ! Wish you had done it al¬ 
together. How was it you let him go ? ” 

“ Ran too fast.” 

“ Come, do wake up. The keeper says 
you’ve been asleep all day. What was 
Tippoo Tib doing when you nearly caught 
him ? ” 

“Well,” said the ragged animal, with 
a gesture that 
looked uncom¬ 
monly like a 
wink, “he told 
Stanley that he 
was hunting me. 

Funny hunting, 
eh ? He was al¬ 
ways ahead and 
I was behind 
him.” And at 
the recollection 
of the hunting, 
the lion roared 
aloud. “You’ve 
never hunted 
lions, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” 

“ No,” I re¬ 
plied, “never.” 

“ Oh ! it’s great 
sport, I can tell 
you, when there 
are only Arabs 
and slaves.” 

“ Tell me what 
happens.” 

“Why, you 
see, whenever we 
find there are a 
lot of men col¬ 
lecting in one 
place without a 
regular camp, or 
cattle or goats or 
women, we guess 
there is going 
to be a lion 
hunt. So we get together, as many 
of us as can, and lie around in some 
rough ground where there are plenty of 
wild melons to hide in, and thorn-bushes, 
and we wait, and soon we get hungry. 
And by and by the men come and they 
find one of us. And then they post 
themselves all about and signal to each 
other with their arms or cloths to show 
where the lion is, and all the time we lie 


low and watch them watching it. Then 
some slaves are sent in with dogs to turn 
us out. And they beat drums and call 
us names. But we don’t take any notice 
of that. Then they send in more, and 
some of them have guns which they fire 
off. But we all keep quite quiet till the lion 
they are watching rushes out. Sometimes 
they have hit him with a bullet, or per¬ 
haps he is only too angry to keep quiet 
any longer, and out he comes with a roar, 
and then the fun begins. All the dogs 
bark, and all the slaves shout, and the 
Arabs begin firing all together. And that 


is our time. Out we rush, roaring as loud 
as we can, and what with the dust and 
what with the noise, it’s really impossible 
to say what happens. But we knock over 
as many slaves as we can, and the rest all 
run away, and, all of a sudden, just as 
quickly as it began, the scrimmage is 
over ! The dogs have all vanished, the 
Arabs are on their horses, riding round 
and round as hard as they can, and the 


PAINTING OUR FACES, IS HE? LET’S SIT 
DOWN WITH OUR TAILS TO HIM,” 
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slaves are running' as fast as their legs 
will take them out of sight. Then we all 
hide again among the wild melons and 
the thorn-bushes, and if a lion has been 
killed the Arabs drive some slaves back, 


“ WELL,” SAID THE RAGGED ANIMAL, WITH A GESTURE THAT 
LOOKED UNCOMMONLY LIKE A WINK, “ HE TOLD STANLEY 
THAT HE WAS HUNTING ME.” 


and they tie it to a pole and carry it away 
to their camp. And it always ends in 
the same way. There are about a hun¬ 
dred of them, and they get perhaps one 
lion amongst them, and there are five or 
six of us, and we get a slave or two 
apiece. For the Arabs do not trouble 
about the slaves.” 


“Then you don’t often catch any 
of the Arabs ? ” 

“No. They keep near their horses, 
and as soon as they have fired they 
mount and are off—^just as Tippoo Tib 
did,but (he didn’t tell Stanley) 

I nearly had him, and the tip 
of his white burnouse stream¬ 
ing out behind him as he rode 
actually flipped my nose.” 

“ But travellers say that you 
run away from men when you 
meet them. How is that ? ” 
“Travellers say all sorts of 
funny things, don’t they ? ” 
“That’s true. But don’t 
you run away ? ” 

“ Well, you see their habits 
are so different from ours. 
We like to sleep all day and 
hate taking exertion after our 
meal, for we only eat once, at 
night. Now travellers sleep all 
night, and are most active 
after eating, which they seem 
to do pretty nearly all day, 
judging from the number ot 
times they stop and light fires 
and cook. I’ve often smelt 
them cooking. And as soon 
as they’ve done, up they get, 
and go marching on. Then 
they meet us. We are sleepy 
and lazy. They are wide 
awake, and all agog. So we 
get out of their way. I know I 
never felt inclined for scrim¬ 
maging in broad daylight with 
half an antelope inside me. 
Would you ? ” 

“ Well, perhaps not.” 

“ I should think not. Now, 
if travellers would only travel 
by night, when weke all up and 
hungry, they’d find we 
wouldn’t run away. I should 
think not, indeed. So you 
see it’s all a matter of 
habit, isn’t it ? ” 

“ But you have your turn 
when the travellers make their 
camps for the night?” 

“ Rather ! and you can’t 
imagine what lun we have 
in a camp with the goats 


sometimes 
all tied 


tog'ether in bunches with 
ropes, and the cattle tethered to the 
waggons. On a dark night, with a high 
wind blowing, it’s a regular—what d’ye 
call it? Picnic? yes. Waysgoose—bean¬ 
feast—thank you. There’s nothing I like 
so much as goats. They’re delicious.” 
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“But why don’t the travellers fire at 
you ? ” 

“ Oh ! they do. But they can’t see, and 
it does not do us any harm. I think it’s 
our roarings that upsets them. We always 
roar as much as we can when we get inside 
a camp ; and I’ve nearly choked myself 
with trying to eat and roar at the same 
time—and laughing.” 

“ I’m afraid you’re a wicked old unre¬ 
pentant beast. And how did you get 
caught yourself? ” 

“Ah! it was goats that did it. I 
never could resist goats. And one after¬ 
noon there was a great hullabaloo close 
to where I was lying asleep. And I got 
up and looked out, and there was a crowd 
of slaves making an encampment. I never 
saw such a big one. And they had got a 
regular herd of cattle with them, and oh ! 
ever so many goats. So I lay low and 
waited till it was dark, and then out I 


and to watch the zebras and gnus and 
antelopes going down so warily to drink, 
and then to pick out a fat young eland 
and stalk him, and then all of a sudden 
to dash out with a roar and kill him 
with a blow! I miss that—and I miss 
goats. But I’m very comfortable here. 
I get just enough to eat never to feel 


THE SHABBY OLD MONSTER WAS ASLEEP, DREAMING, PERHAPS, OF A SCRIMMAGE IN THE DESERT. 


went. It was a lovely night, a little 
rain falling, and as dark as could be. 
And I went round the camp till I came 
to where the goats were, and that was 
enough for me. I never looked to see 
where I was jumping, but over I went— 
plump into a pitfall that the slaves had dug 
in trout of the goats. It served me right 
tor being such a fool. And then the men 
came running out with torches and spears, 
and one ot them threw his assegai at me. 
Yes, that’s the scar — and they could 
jj^ive killed me easily, for I couldn’t get 
out. But the great man came up and the 
noise all stopped. It was the Sultan 
himself who was travelling. And he 
wouldn’t have me killed. So they tied 
me up with ever so many ropes, and put 
me into a waggon and carried me off to 
Zanzibar, and here I am.” 

“ Well, do you mind much ? ” 

“ I can’t sa.y I do. Of course there 
are things I miss. Oh ! it was sport, I 
tell you, royal sport, to lie of an evening 
by the track that led down to the pool, and 
the moon going in and out of the clouds. 


hungry, and my wife is with me. Be¬ 
sides, I was growing old, and it took 
me often a long time to catch my din¬ 
ner. Did you ever have to run about all 
over the place after your dinner ? ” 

“ Never. It’s always caught for me.” 

“Ah! It makes all the difference, 
doesn’t it ? Then you don’t know 
how mad it makes you to have to 
chivvy a meal about among a lot of 
thorn-bushes, and perhaps not catch it 
alter all.” And here he gave a prodigious 
yawn, showing the few blunt teeth he 
had left, and stretched himself out at 
full length with his back to me. 

“That’s a very uncivil way of saying 
goodbye. I suppose, you aged repro¬ 
bate, you mean me to go ? ” 

But his e 3 ^es were already closed, and 
except for the tuft at the end of his tail, 
which kept tapping the floor, the shabby 
old monster was asleep. Dreaming, per¬ 
haps, of a scrimmage in the desert and 
ot the flying figure, with its white bur¬ 
nouse streaming out behind it, of Tippoo 
Tib the slave-hunter. 





